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PREFACE 
TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


fifteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Henry  Holt  asked  me  to  arrange 
a  series  of  representative  selections  from  English  litera- 
ture in  chronological  order,  and  to  connect  them  with  such 
biographical  and  historical  matter  as  might  be  found 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  them,  and  of  their 
relation  to  national  and  literary  history.  The  result  of 
this  request  was  a  book,  Representative  English  Literature, 
which  appeared  in  1892.  In  this  book,  owing  to  the  large 
proportion  of  space  taken  up  by  selections,  the  historical 
sketch  was  necessarily  very  brief,  and  a  few  years  later, 
at  Mr.  Holt's  suggestion,  I  prepared  a  second  book,  An 
Introdudum  to  English  Inierature,  based  on  the  first,  in 
which  the  selections  were  omitted  and  the  historical  out- 
line revisetl  and  considerably  expanded.  Two  years  later 
this  second  book  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  further 
bi<^raphical  and  other  matter.  In  the  present  book  the 
subject  is  treated  with  still  greater  fulness  but  upon  the 
same  general  plan.  The  first  half  of  the  book  has  been 
practically  re-written,  and  the  chapters  dealing  with  the 
Early  and  Middle  English  periods  have  been  considerably 
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enlargctl.    Greater  ttpacc    has  ak«  been  given  to 
litcratum  of  tJie  Queen  Anne  and  Virtorian  ]>rrio(ls,  an< 
ficpftraU;  lives  of  IJiiii)'au,  Drydeu,  SU.tJ«,  Cowpcr,  aijii 
others  liave  lieeii  mlded. 

No  one  who  attempts  to  act  as  guide  in  this  long  joii 
tuay  from  BoowuU  to  Kipling  bcliev'en  himself  secure  from 
trrur,  unless  he  is  vltv  foolish  or  prctenialurally  Ii-amed. 
I  con  only  my,  for  my  own  {)art,  that  I  have  triwi  faitlt- 
fully  to  avoid  mistaken,  that  I  have,  so  far  as  possible, 
shunned  controversy,  and  that  in  matters  of  opinion  Z. 
have  Iioncstly  ast  down  the  tmUi  as  il  appeared  to  mo, 
I  am  painfully  eonsciou-s  that,  in  nfiHe  of  all  the  labours 
olbera,  it  is  a  difficuU,  jicrliaps  an  impossible,  Uiing  to 
the  whole  origin,  grottth,  and  development  of  English 
litcrattire  in  a  just  proportion;  to  scv  tlw  relation  of  each 
book,  each  man,  each  event,  to  the  whole  story,  to  inter- 
pret every  great  writer  with  equal  Kyinpat3iy  and  fairness, 
and  to  gr^t  at  the  heart  of  ever}-  great  book.  One's  only 
comfort  in,  that  the  vcrj-  vastness,  the  very  impoissi- 
bility  of  tlie  undertaking  can  be  urged  in  mitigation  of 
one's  inevitable  shortcomings.  Well  may  tlio  author  of 
even  a  short  arul  unpretentious  hi^torj*  of  Eiigltsh  lite: 
ture  say  with  Chauc«r  — 

"  I  )iav«,  Qod  woot,  a  brp>  foeld  to  en. 
Anil  waylce  boea  the  oxen  In  my  ]>lou{li." 

I  have  had  nwrc  friendly  help  in  the  preparation 
tliis  book  than  I  can  suitably  or  speei5cAlly  acknowledgcj 
Dr.  Arthur  Adame,  of  Trinity  College,  read  a  great  i^art 
Hw  in&uust^ript  and  furnished  me  with  much  of  the 
material  for  the  bibliography.  Jlr.  Keith  WUioughb) 
has  given  many  hours  of  conscientious  labour  to  tlie  prep- 
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unHaa  oS  the  chronol(^cal  tables,  and  I  am  deeply 
indebted  in  nrioua  ways  to  Professor  Cecil  F.  Lavell, 
Prores»>r  Felix  E.  Schelling,  Mr.  W.C.  Carleton,  the  librarian 
oT  Trinity  College,  and  Mr.  Geot^e  Dana  Smith,  the  assist- 
ant librarian  of  the  Watkinscm  Library,  Hartford. 

H.  S.  P. 
UahttohDi  Stplmtb»r  3,  1907, 
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ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Engubh  literature  is  the  expression  in  memorable  poetry 
and  prose  ot  the  life  and  character  of  the  English  people. 
-^ff.  „  In  English  history  we  see  the  character  of  the 
maraud  people  revealed  through  action.  The  English 
*^*  people  estabUsh  a  great  nation:  the  Enghsh 
nation  founds  a  great  colonic  empire.  The 
En^h  extend  their  language  to  the  ends  of  the  earth: 
they  build  up  one  of  the  noblest  and  richest  literatures 
known  to  history.  How  have  they  been  able  to  produce 
this  literature?  Not  because  they  were  naturally  fond  of 
t&lking,  hke  the  Gauls;  not  because  they  had  any  peculiar 
talent  for  making  verses,  or  any  especial  turn  for  saying 
gntceful  or  pretty  thin^.  English  literature,  like  English 
lustory,  is  memorable  and  inspiring  because  it  is  the  genuine 
expression  of  a  great  race.  When  a  brave,  earnest  man,who 
has  felt,  and  seen,  and  done  much,  telis  you  his  innermost 
thoughts,  he  is  worth  listening  to;  and  when  a  nation  like 
the  English  speaks  to  us  out  of  its  heart  through  its  books, 
its  books  are  worth  reading.  For  more  than  fourteen  hun- 
dred years,  generation  after  generation  of  Englishmen  has 
tried  to  put  something  of  its  life  into  words.  At  first  the 
attempts  were  crude  and  imperfect;  the  nation  struggled  to 
.-peak  through  the  rough  song  of  some  heroic  deed  or  the 
brief  chronicle  of  historical  events;  but  as  time  went  on,  the 
!iOul  of  the  people  found  a  readier  and  fuller  utterance  in 
ballad  and  drama,  and  epic  and  novel,  in  books  on  reli- 
gion, or  history,  or  philosophy.    So  that  at  last  in  that  long 
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coc«^ion  or  books  which  make  up  KnglUh  literature,  w< 
have  the  record  of  the  inner  lifo  of  the  people,  of  the  loveal 
.and  haired^,  ilnubtA  and  fmirH,  Impes  and  Ixylitifa  of  cachj 
sucw^'diiig  gi'iicralion ;  the  storj'  of  the  nation,  told  by  the 
nation  itttelf  for  those  vrho  can  road  and  understand. 

It  m  clear  that  English  liU'raUirc  i.*  thus  a  part  of  Eog-' 
lish  hUtory,  and  that  any  hifilorical  invent  which  ^ntally 
changes  Um;  life  and  thouglil  of  the  poopic  chflugca  their 
lil^raturn  alsw.  Thun,  such  important  evpntt  as  the  intro- 
dtiL-tion  of  Christianity  into  En^and,  the  triumph  of  Kiiig 
Alfred  over  the  I)an^,  the  eonquest  of  Knf;land  by  the  No(^ 
nians,  or  the  loss  of  Normflmly  by  King  John,  ore  turning- 
points  in  th*'  literature  a?  woll  as  in  the  history.    The  great 

__,  _  divi:5ions  of  English  liislory  and  of  English  Ut-J 
ImIAItUoui  orature  are  therefore  the  same.  The  history  of^ 
of  BMflM  lii-  iho  literature,  reflecting  the  changes  that  have 
foUoWf-d  each  other  in  the  outward  or  inner  lifo 
of  tlie  ra«e,  naturally  divides  it«clf  into  four  main  periodx  of 
development : 

I.  The  Period  oj  Preparation. 
About  aro  to  about  MOO: 

II.    Thr  Perind  of  Itnlutn  Inflttettce. 
AWit  1400  ro  alinut  W*i. 

in.  The  Period  of  FrencA  Infiuenn, 
About  IfiOO  lo  about  17M, 

rV.   The  Modern  Period, 
8iaoe  sboiut  \7'ih. 


Xo  exa*;t  dates  can  l)e  given  for  aiiy  of  these  periods." 
Changas  in  the  nH-ntul  life  of  a  nation,  and  in  the  literature 
which  refleet.s  that  life,  come  gradually.  —  so  gi-iidually  that 
it  is  im|)oe<»ible  to  stati*  the  exact  year  in  which  such  a 
change  takes  place.  Yet  each  of  lltose  periofla  has  a  char- 
acter of  its  own.  eatrh  has  certain  traits  that  diKtinguist  ~ 
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it  from  the  rest.  We  all  know  that  childhood  differs  from 
youth,  and  youth  from  manhood;  although  we  cannot  fix 
upon  the  precise  minute  whea  the  individual  passes  from 
one  of  these  stages  of  growth  to  another.  In  the  same  way 
these  periods,  or  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  nation's  lit- 
erature, are  no  less  real  because  their  limits  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely defined.  We  must  try  to  get  some  general  idea  of 
the  nature  of  each  of  these  four  periods  at  the  beginning, 
althou^  their  character  and  meaning  will  become  clearer 
after  we  have  studied  them  more  fully. 

I.  The  Period  of  Preparation. 
From  ftbout  670  to  about  1400. 

During  this  long  period  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
years  we  find  no  poets  worthy  to  be  compared  with  Shakes- 
peare, Milton,  or  Tennyson,  no  prose  writers  at  all  ecgua] 
to  Burke,  or  Ruskin,  or  Carlyle.  Yet  these  seven  centu- 
ries did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  them  and  for  the  other 
miters  of  the  later  time.  This  long  preparatory  period 
wa.<  a  time  of  national  growth  and  national  discipline,  in 
which  En^and  was  made  ready  for  the  work  of  her  ma- 
turity, and  the  foundations  of  her  literature  were  laid. 
UTien  it  began,  England  was  not  one  united  nation.  There 
was  no  king  who  ruled  over  all  England,  and  the  people  in 
different  parts  of  the  island  spoke  different  languages,  or 
•hfferent  dialects  of  the  same  tongue.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  land  was  broken  up  into  a  number  of  small  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms,  often  at  war  among  tlieiiL^elves ;  the 
Western  part  was  held  by  the  etill  unconquercd  Britoas,  the 
jieople  whom  the  English  called  the  \Vcl!*li.  To  the  north 
of  the  English  and  the  Britons  Jay  the  land  of  the  Scot, 
a  wild  region,  comparatively  barren  and  mountainous, 
thinly  inhabited  by  yet  other  tribes,  bc'aring  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Britons  but  differing  from  them,  and  dif- 
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fering  still  more  from  the  F.ngli>ih  in  maoneiB  and  in  speech. 
Small  as  it  was,  the  island  was  thus  broken  up  iato  sepa- 
rate and  often  hostile  communities;  on  every  side  there  was 
a  conflict  of  authority,  a  confusion  of  race,  of  tribes,  and 
of  tongues. 

As  there  was  no  nation,  and  no  national  language,  there 
could  be  no  truly  national  literature.  Such  literature  as 
there  was,  was  local;  for,  as  each  poet  used  the  speech  of 
the  little  community  in  which  he  lived,  many  of  those  who 
dwelt  in  other  sections  could  not  have  understood  his 
poems  even  if  they  had  heard  them.  Now  one  great  work 
of  these  preparatory  centuries,  was  to  make  a  single  and 
united  nation  out  of  these  separate  or  Hostile  races  and 
tribes;  another  great  work  was  to  make  a  language  capable 
of  expressing  the  thoughts  of  a  great  nation,  a  language 
which  should  in  turn  become  the  mother-tongue  of  the 
whole  people.  By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
hardest  part  of  these  two  great  tasks  had  been  accomplished. 
Although  Scotland  was  still  an  independent  kingdom,  Eng- 
land had  become  a  strong  and  united  nation;  and,  wliile 
Gaelic  was  still  spoken  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  while  Welsh 
still  lingered  in  Wales,  and  many  dialects  were  still  used  in 
England,  the  foundations  of  a  national  language  had  been 
securely  laid.  At  one  period  in  the  history  of  those  seven 
centuries,  the  Danes  had  poured  into  England,  bringing 
with  them  their  own  speech;  at  another,  the  Normans  had 
conquered  the  land,  and  they  spoke  Norman-French.  But 
the  English  language,  although  it  was  modified  by  the  in- 
fluence first  of  the  Danes,  and  then  of  the  Norman-French, 
held  its  place  against  its  foreign  rivals.  By  1400  one  es- 
pecial variety  of  this  modifiod,  or  Frenchified,  English,  that 
spoken  in  and  about  London,  was  already  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  the  national  language.  The  fact  that  this  was  the 
form  of  English  used  at  the  Court,  and  employed  by  the 
Court  poets  and  other  writers  of  the  capital,  naturally 
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it  to  a  poHition  of  trnportAwx-;  and  it  i;^  from  this 
pftrtindur  iliiilni't,  that  tho  Knttl^h  wa  appiik  to-day,  how- 
vnlargud  or  modili<'d,  tt  Uii-ectly  durivcd. 

[q  tlwm  feiit.uri«(  the  way  wi«  further  prepared  for  thu 

triuiii|rhp  of  thi!  laUT  liu-nitiiro  by  the  training,  tho  civil- 
'..'",<:  nf  thi'  I'^iglish  race.    The  first  gixjat  agency  in  tiiin 
ig  wiut  thn  Chri-tian  religion.    Tlw  Chmtiau  Chtirch 
WM  il.  •  riviliser  of  thi-so  untamcil  Enf;ii>ih,  anil  .^lio 

loborv't.  ,...;. ...illy  to  train  and  cduente  iiicii's  minds  iia  well 
na  to  WW  Ummf  twuls.  The  second  proat  oisiliding  agency 
wm  tl»c  inJiucniv  nf  Oh;  Nonimtis,  wiio  cont|ut'a*d  Kuf^latid 
in  MKW.  Tilt'  Norman  wa?  a  hard  ina-ster.  but  he  brought 
whh  him  from  the  Continent  a  liightT  scholarship  und  a 
mon  courtly  and  jwlinhwl  ci%nlisfttion  than  was  then 
konvm  in  Kngland.  'Die  Noniiun  brought  nit^ci  hiifchiviil- 
rio  Bod  muiuitic  Ut^sraturc,  as  well  us  his  language. 

Nuw  the  fourteenth  «'iitiiry  t3  the  time  when  the  mix- 
tun-  of  nU  llie  vorioim  i-irnK'nUi,  M-jtarate  and  antagonistic 
Ml  fifRt,  bL-giiu  U)  be  fairly  Dom|ilrlu.  Then,  as  wc  sliall 
••■■  ,    .  '    ■         '  ill  life,  litfrature,  and  htngtiage 

•■'  I     .  .  of  Gt«Friii:Y  Cjul'cer  (about 

I.?40-I4()0),  the  tirst  grvat  poet  of  tliis  unitiHi  luigland. 


U.   Trb  rBHIOO   OF  ITAU-IN   l.NrLUBNCB 
frum  ttbout  1400  to  about  lOMX 

[-    Id  thw  fM'xtoil  tlic  tlMiught  and  iiiiaginatiun  nf  Elu^and 
wutwlcrfully  hnitulotied    and   <iuiekei>cd    by  a  new 
fit  that  wan  ehanpng  thn  eivilbntioii  uf  Kiirope,    The 
Sn-.T  rlmn?"  that  tonic  place  in  llii*  life  of  Eiiroix-  during 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuricH,  ht  known 
ii.r  M.  -       -  re-hirth,  because  in  many  ways  ISu- 

\n  c'n  .  lied  nt  that  time  to  be  born  again. 

«  Ntimiig  and  ndv«ntun>iifl  time,  when  men  Wen'  fnll 
VI  vii-r^y  Mid  t'JLtbiuiiaHrn,  aiul  wliui  tluiy  tilaiiuud  a  greater 
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freedom  of  thought  aiid  action.  Europe  wan  passing  out 
of  the  niuTowpr  and  more  restrioted  life  of  tht-  Middle  Ages : 
Greek  and  Lntin  iirt  luul  literature,  long  neglected  and  for- 
gotten, were  studied  with  delight;  and  the  finer  minds  re- 
sponded to  the  iuOutnco  of  new  feelings  and  ideas.  Italy, 
the  first  Kiiropean  nation  to  resume  the  study  of  Greek, 
WR8  the  leader  in  ihi:*  "revival"  of  ihe  old  teaming,  and 
she  became  the  tt>Acher  and  inspircr  of  Europe.  It  wss  not 
long  before  the  passion  for  the  "Greek  learning"  croRsed 
the  Alps.  Nation  after  nation  learned  the  new  love  of  let- 
ters, the  new  delight  in  life  and  in  beauty,  and  France, 
Germany,  and  England  came  under  the  jiuwer  of  this  n(>vr 
spirit. 

The  effect  of  thifl  influence  of  Italy  Is  deeply  impressed 
Upon  the  literatiuv  of  England.  At  first  it  made  itself  felt 
chiefly  at  the  universities.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
two  great  ooDlFfM  of  learning,  it  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
education,  it  introduced  new  suhjectii  of  study,  and  it  pro- 
duced sclKilors  of  a  »ew  type-  As  we  should  expect,  the 
effect  of  these  changen  in  education  and  scholarKhip  was 
soon  apparent  in  literature,  and  books  were  pui>lit<lied  which 
spread  the  new  ideas  still  more  widely.  But  the  influence 
of  Italian  s^lylc  and  culture  was  not  a  purely  literary 
or  educational  infiuenoe.  While  it  began  at  the  colleges, 
with  the  learned  men,  the  teachers,  and  the  niiters,  it  soon 
extended  far  beyond  this  comparatively  small  field  and 
entcrwl  into  the  life  of  the  nation  at  large.  If  we  study  the 
state  of  Kokand  in  the  nngn  of  Queen  EHisabeih  (155^ 
1603),  we  shall  find  traces  of  the  popularity  of  Italian  fash- 
ions, Italian  tastai,  and  Italian  liternture,  on  almost  every 
side.  Architecture,  dress,  and  landscape  gardening,  ehowed 
the  fascination  which  Italy  then  exea'istxl  over  the  English 
mind.  Italy,  in  fact,  had  poured  into  En^and  a  new  life 
as  weU  as  a  new  learning;  and  this  new  life  was  quickened 
by  the  many  great  things  which  were  then  taldlig  phice  in 
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fiirope  and  America.  During  the  reigns  of  EUsabeth  and 
Jima  I,  this  Renaissance  spirit  found  its  supreme  literary 
eipressioQ  in  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  their  great 
contemporaries. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  influence  of  Italy 
DpoD  En^and  began  to  decline.  A  change  came  over  the 
^t  of  the  people,  and  the  time  and  enei^  of  the  nation 
*ere  largely  taken  up  with  grave  problems  in  government 
and  religion.  Yet  these  troubled  jrears,  when  the  Puritan 
fought  with  the  CavaUer,  left  their  mark  upon  literature 
likewise.  This  is  the  age  of  Cromwell,  the  man  who  worked 
the  will  of  England  with  his  sword,  but  it  is  also  the  age  of 
HihoD,  the  man  who  expressed  the  noblest  spirit  of  En^and 
with  his  pen,  and  Cromwell  and  Milton  stand  side  by  side. 

in.  The  Period  op  French  Influence. 

From  1660  to  about  1750. 

After  the  new  thoughts  and  mighty  passions  that  came 
with  the  Renaissance  had  spent  their  force,  England  seemed 
for  the  time  to  have  grown  tired  of  great  feelings  either  in 
poetry  or  in  religion.  She  became  scientific,  intellectual, 
cold,  and  inclined  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  style, 
or  manner,  of  writing,  thinking  that  great  works  were  pro- 
duced by  study  and  art  rather  than  by  the  inspiration  of 
genius.  This  tendency  was  encouraged,  perhaps  originated, 
by  the  example  and  influence  of  the  French.  This  was  dur- 
ing the  brilliant  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  when  such  writers  a.s 
Motiire,  Racine,  ComeiUe,  and  Boiieau,  were  making  French 
literature  and  literary  standards  fashionable  in  Europe. 
Charles  II  ascended  the  throne  in  1660,  after  his  youth  of 
exile  on  the  Continent,  bringing  with  him  a  liking  for  things 
French ;  and  for  a  time  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  writera  to  turn  to  France  for  their  models,  and  to 
adopt  the  French  theories  of  the  art  of  writing.     France, 
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however,  exerted  no  such  profound  influence  as  Italy  had 
exerciiwd  during  tho  prfcctiiiig  (x-riod.  It  is  Inic  that  a 
marked  ehim^  took  plare  in  both  the  form  and  spirit  of 
liiogltHh  literature  at  this  time;  but  tliio  seems  to  have  been 
duo  far  mopo  to  an  altered  rondition  of  afTairs  at  home,  than 
to  tbc  influcucL-  from  abroad.  AfttT  tht-  itf^^tonktioa,  John 
Dryobx  Ix>camc  the  leading  man  nf  letters  in  FCnglantl,  and 
early  in  the  eighteenth  eentury  we  reach  the  so-oalled 
"Augustan  Age,"  when  Queen  Anne  wa-*  on  the  throne,  and 
POpb  and  Swift,  Stkelk  aad  Addison,  lived  and  wrote. 


IV.  TiiK  MoDEUN  Enolish  Period. 
Fntu  about  1726  to  Urn  preaenl  <Ujr. 

In  the  course  of  this  eventful  period,  great  changes  have 
token  place  both  in  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
England  and  in  her  place  amons  the  other  nationa  of  the 
«arth.  Old  customs  and  ideas,  old  waj"!*  of  living  and 
methods  of  government,  hjive  been  gn-atly  altered  <>r  alto- 
gether given  up.  and  .\toderii  England  ha.s  eonie  into  exist- 
ence, the  familiar  iCngland  of  to-day.  Wiilo  these  ehangei* 
have  been  at  work  at  home,  the  change  in  Bngland'!<  n'la- 
tions  to  the  worlil  without  has  been  correspondingly  great 
and  important.  .She  has  made  her  power  felt  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  Etirnpe:  she  has  biiill  up  a  \-b^\.  colonial  em- 
pire, planting  new  l-!^igla»d»t  in  the  Fi»r  I'^a-^t  and  the  Far 
West.  Counties.*"  ships  carry  her  maniifaetures  over  almost 
every  sea;  her  sons  go  out  to  live  among  strange  jx'oplc; 
and  h<'r  civilisation,  her  langlll^^,  and  her  Iit<>rat4ire,  have 
hecome  known  in  the  farthest  )>art>s  of  the  earth. 

As  i\ngland  has  changed,  her  literature  has  chan^d  like- 
mse,  and  her  new  experiences  at  Iwuh'  and  abroad  have 
found  a  voice  in  her  poetry  ami  her  prose-  It  is  true  that 
she  has  shown  from  time  lo  time  the  passing  influence  of 
some  foreign  literature;  but,  on  the  whole,  her  inspiration 
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(during  this  period  has  come  from  within  rather  than  from 
"ithout-  It  is,  above  all,  the  life  of  modern  England  that 
has  produced  the  lilerature  of  modem  England. 

Only  a  few  general  features  of  the  literary  history  of  this 
period  need  be  mentioned  here.  As  the  eighteenth  century 
advanced,  the  scoffing,  sceptical,  and  tnfling  spirit  that  had 
been  apparent  in  the  literature  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  be- 
gsn  to  give  place  to  a  greater  depth  and  seriousness.  Tastes, 
icteas,  and  habits  were  chan^g,  and  literature  both  pro- 
moted and  expressed  the  changes.  A  succession  of  poets 
taught  men  to  find  pleasure  in  the  country,  and  taught 
(hem  a  deeper  love  and  respect  for  mankind.  Other  poets 
awakened  men's  interest  in  the  life  of  the  past,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  golden  time  of  chivalry  and 
romance.  The  Scotch  poet  Robert  Bdrns  (1759-1796)  was 
among  thasc  who  sang  of  freedom  and  human  brotherhood; 
ft'iLLLU!  WoBDSwoRTH  {1770-1850)  was  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  original  of  the  interpreters  of  nature;  and  Sir 
\V.u,TERScoTr  (1771-1832)  did  more  than  any  other  writer 
to  create  a  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  Middle  Ages  and  to 
^ve  the  romantic  past  a  place  in  the  popular  imagination. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period  we  can  see  the  effects 
on  En^ish  literature  of  this  more  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  of  that  rapid  advance  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  ideas  which  is  a  leading  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  times.  In  Europe,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  old  order 
of  society  was  being  transformed  by  these  new  ideas,  and  the 
French  Revolution  (1789-1815),  the  most  startling  and  dra- 
matic outcome  of  this  change,  profoundly  stirred  some  of 
the  greatest  English  writers.  This  new  passion  for  liberty 
and  equality  animates  the  earlier  verse  of  Wordsworth, 
and  makes  itself  felt  a  little  later  in  the  poetry  of  Btrov 
11788-1824)  and  Shelley  (1792-1822). 

Finally  the  England  of  Victor  a  (1837-1900),  the  Eng- 
lattd  of  science  and  of  steam,  of  social  discontent  and 
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Bocial  reform,  of  Dew  theories  of  the  universe,  and  of  anx- 
ious questionings  of  the  old  faith,  records  in  its  literature 
the  life  of  our  modem  civilisation.  Alfred  Tennyson 
(1809-1892)  remains  the  most  comprehensive  and  melodi- 
ous interpreter  of  this  age  in  poetry;  while  in  prose  it  can 
show  such  illustrious  men  as  Lord  Macaulay,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Ruskin,  and  Carlyle. 

Having  gained  some  preliminary  notion  of  the  general 
trend  of  literary  history  in  England  and  of  some  of  the 
great  stages  of  growth  through  which  the  nation  has  passed, 
we  may  now  take  up  these  periods  at  greater  length. 


PART  I. 

THE  PERIOD  OF  PREPARATION 
(About  670  to  about  1400). 

CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  TO  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST. 

The  great  work  of  this  long  preparatory  period,  which 

stretches  from  the  dim  beginning  of  English  literature 

W«  rf  jy.    to  the  work  of  Chaucer  in  the  latter  half  of 

i«»tr»B««,    the  fourteenth  century,  was  the  uniting  of 

^J***'"*  the  various  elements  which  are  combined  in 

Chaucer  and  in  the  literature  of  England  since 

his  time.      These  elements  were  at  first  quite  separate, 

or,  in  some  cases,  actually  antagonistic.     They  mixed 

elowly  and  reluctantly;  but  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 

tlie  course  of  events,  steadily  forced  them  together,  and 

in  time  each  was  compelled  to  contribute  its  share  to  the 

life  and  the  literature  of  a  composite  but  united  nation. 

Thus  we  saw,  in  the  brief  survey  of  this  period,  that  during 

these  centuries  one  race  was  made  by  the  mixture  of  many; 

one  language  by  the  mixture,  for  the  most  part,  of  English 

and  French;  one  literature  from  the  hteraturcs  of  the 

English,  the  Celt,  and  the  Norman,  enriched  and  developed 

by  Christianity,  and  by  the  learning  and  culture  of  Rome. 

The  enforced  mingling  of  such  varied  elements  introduced, 

for  a  time,  a  great  confusion  and  disorder.    There  were 

rival  races,  rival  languages,  each  with  a  literature  of  its 

own :  but  all  this  stnig^e,  hard  as  it  may  have  seemed  at 

the  time,  was  not  without  meaning  and  purpose,  for  the 
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variety  of  tlic  dements  ihm  brougbt  logetlier  gave  extraor- 
dinary richness  to  the  lanfcuage  and  gn>atrr  bivadU]  and 
fulness  to  the  nattonal  htcmttin;  and  life.  Itib  mixtin^ 
of  elementfi  is  now  ko  oomplt^te  tliat  many  of  u»  la-vur 
realise  that  the  books  ve  read  and  tl)c  words  vie  use  every 
day  are  nilent  witiieBSCH  to  the  coiiipoeilt'  clmracti-r  of  our 
Knglish  liUTfliure  aod  our  Ktiglish  siwech.  A  single  illun- 
tration  will  help  to  make  this  clear.  Let  us  take  tttv  follow- 
ing lines  fmm  th<!  song  to  the  wat<?r-nymph  Sahrina,  in 
Milton's  pot-ni  of  Comua,  and  tr>'  to  hud  out  fomc  of  the 
elements  which  have  rontributed  to  the  making  of  tiiis 
oue  paaeagc. 

'■  Scbrimt  fair, 

IJUfii  when  Ihoii  Art  «iitin|[ 
Under  the  gliuHy,  wml,  t'antlucr.nl  wsv^, 

In  (wiiilrd  bmid*  o(  lilir-s  kniiliiig 
Tlic  I'lOiK!  (rain  af  l)iy  lUiiiier-d nipping  b^ 
higlm  for  dear  htmtmr't  nke, 
Goddeaxif  (lit  «ilv«r  laJbt, 
Lklon  and  miv/"' 

Now  there  is  proI)ably  not  a  word  in  thia  paasage  tliat 
Bceme  lo  you  foreign,  or  unfamiliar;  it  is  simply  our  well- 
known  Knglifih  from  first  to  last.  Vet  if  we  were  to  cxain- 
iiio  it  more  cloeeiy,  if  we  should  look  up  the  historj-  of  each 
of  Uii.-:^  words  in  »omc  gooi.1  diL'tioitary,  we  sliould  find 
that  mmi'  of  tJiem  were  originally  not<  Englinh  wonts  at  all, 
but  Latin  or  French.  Thus,  tionoiir  m  the  Old  tVench  word 
honur,  whii:h  is  derived  in  ita  turn  fnuu  the  Latin  lutnor, 
and  whieh  survives  in  the  modem  French  honneur.  Nov 
this  word  in  one  of  Iho  living  wiinesses  to  the  composite 
cliaracter  of  our  Fngli:^Ii  si^eech.  It  rejninds  u-s  that 
EnglamI  was  oucc  conquered  and  ndcd  by  a  Freucb-epeak- 

■  Conuc,  I.  659.  Tfas  v-onia  printed  hero  in  iUUc*  sro  ihiMo  wbldi 
\»W  ootiie  in  ttom  ibo  Lutin  or  tlio  Nonau^rmndi.  The  Pmicli 
lanpugt  grew  out  of  tbu  lAiiii,  bcooe  the  origin  of  llx^  French  wonts 
i>  Latin,  NiwerihnlnB  ilicy  did  not  oome  Into  llw  Englinh 
Irom  ibo  lAtiii.  but  Ihrou^  tiw  modium  of  tlio  PTttnclL 
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ing  people,  for  it  is  one  of  the  thousands  of  words  that 
contact  with  the  Norman  brought  into  the  English  speech. 
Honour  is  a  word  which  haa  come  into  our  language  from 
the  Latin  through  the  French.  Translucent  (Latin  trans- 
lucens;  trarts,  through,  and  lucere,  to  shine)  has  been 
brought  in  directly  from  the  Latin  with  only  a  trifling 
change.  As  such  words  as  hcmour,  train,  and  save,  carry  us 
back  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  show  us  that  what  we 
know  as  the  English  language  is  in  reality  partly  French, 
80  Sabrina  takes  us  back  to  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Briton  at  a  much  earher  time,  for  iSo&nrui  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Romans  to  the  river  Severn.'  By  far  the 
larger  number  of  words  in  the  passage,  however,  are  pure 
English;  that  is,  they  are  the  modern  representatives  of 
words  in  use  among  the  English,  or  Anglo-Saxons,  from  a 
very  early  time.  Thus,  listen  is  the  modern  form  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  hlystan;  under  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  under,  and 
so  on.  Yet  there  are  enough  French  and  Latin  words 
nuxed  with  those  of  pure  English  origin  to  suggest  to  us 
that  our  daily  speech  is  a  composite  language,  compounded 
of  English  and  French. 

But  as  the  language  of  this  passage  is  essentially  English, 
90  its  poetic  jorm  is  essentially  un-English,  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  characteristic  Anglo-Saxon  verse.  The 
early  English  made  alliteration  the  basis  of  their  verse ;  that 
is,  they  systematically  introduced  into  it  word.s  beginning 
with  the  same  letter  or  sound.  With  them  alliteration  was 
not  an  ornament,  or  an  accident;  it  was  an  absolutely  neces- 
eaiy  feature  of  their  verse.  Now  English  poets  have  long 
fflnce  given  up  the  Anglo-Saxon  method  of  WTJting  poetry 
and  adopted  another.  It  is  true  that  tlicy  still  use  allitera- 
tion, but  they  no  longer  make  it  an  essential  part  of  their 

'  Some  HUppoee  Sabrina  to  be  the  Roman  form  of  a  Celtic  name  of 
the  river,  And  that  it  means  a  boundaTy;  but,  in  any  case,  <he  name  is 
a  Tdie  of  the  Roman  rule.     See  Severn  in  Names  and  their  Histotiet  by 
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verse;  thcyi-m|))oy  it  »>;  a  mere  orimnu>nlnl  addition,  (liat ) 
they  can  introduce  or  leave  out  as  tlipy  pleaae.     Aft*r  the  ' 
Norman  Coutninst,  the  form  of  ver«c  natural  to  the  KiigUah 
was  gradually  abandoned  in  fa%'or  of  a  fordga  metliod  of 
wriliiig  fioetry.  an  important  fi-alure  of  which  wiut  the  use 
of  rhyme,    '['his  ih'w  method  was  brought  in  by  the  Ni^m 
mans.    This  little  poem  of  Sabrinu,  \>asvd  »a  it  ik  on  rAj/vH 
and  metre  and  not  on  alliteration.  Ix-ars  witness,  in  its  form 
as  well  a8  in  its  language,  to  iho  innu<;!ici' of  the  Norman; 
it  leads  Its  to  think  of  the  extent  of  that  inHuencc  upon  the 
great  bf«iy  tif  Eiigli»<h  verse. 

So  far  in  our  study  of  the-te  few  lineii.  we  have  found 
traces  of  a  mixture  of  Knglinh  and  Norman,  with  a  hint  of 
anotherjnxtat  influence  in  the  baekground.  —  theinfliipnceof 
the  old-world  civilisation  of  Rome.  But  when  we  turn  from 
tJic  language  and  the  outward  fonn  of  thette  lines  and  look 
into  their  fuhjeci,  we  find  then  the  imjircs-s  of  yet  another 
literature  and  of  aitother  race.  The  story  of  Sabrina.  H^ 
guardian  nymph  of  the  river  Severn,  i£  not  Engliiih,  it^ 
Norman,  nor  Koman,  but  Celtic.  It  Wongn  to  the  legen- 
darj-  history  of  t Jie  Welsh,  or  liritotis,  ilw  CVitic  fx-ople  who 
lived  in  the  Island  Iwforc  the  I'^i^ish  came,  ami  it  v/&s  told 
to  English  readers  by  a  WrUhman  a  great  many  hundred 
ycar¥  before  Milton's  tinu-.'  Nor  is  tJiis  all.  A  few  lines 
farther  on  in  the  jioem  w<'  come  u|)on  a  nu(nb<Tof  chtKsical 
nllu-Mon-s,  and  wo  that  Mill-on  ba.^  not  hesitated  to  mingle 
Greek  and  Romsn  laythulogv  with  thiit  old  myth  of  tl 
Celt. 

^^*e  see,  then,  that  in  actiml  fact,  all  thcw  elements,  it 
l->ngli.sh,  the  Nonnan,  the  Itonian,  an»i  the  Celtic,  have 
united  to  make  thi^  one  little  «ong.    Of  coiusG  this  is  nd 

'  It  k  fouit(t.  ulrmR  Willi  iniuiy  i>ili«r  Nloriw.  In  a  Hillary  ■>/  Briuin 
(llitteria  Hegvm  BrilanHta)  by  (Jeolltvy  at  Muninoutli.  writtmi  nlxnit 
tha  mlddlo  of  Ihr  twutfth  wTilury.  TIib  Inp-iid  vraii  a  plaw  for  iwelf 
in  Engluik  liurature,  atiiJ  it  it  retemd  (u  \>y  Sptoiser,  l>mykmL 
otber  Englink  jicnU, 
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always  the  vase.  M\  En^ish  pocrm,  for  example,  arc  not 
founded  upon  Celtir  IflRend.x,  alth()U]E;h  it  i»  likdy  that  many 
'iiuru  show  the  influence  of  the  tVllic  spirit  and  di.'^position 
llian  we  might  at  first  bn  Jnclincfd  to  bc-heve.  Ncvurthe- 
les»,  it  IB  «(!rLaiD  that  ovcry  one  of  llw^i;  various  elements 

prvwnt  in  diffflreiil  pwportions  in  ttwi  grpat  iKxlyof  our 

giish  hl^^raluTL-.  TIuk  fiii-t  should  he  clearly  under- 
stood  in  the  verj'  beginning  of  our  atudynf  Rngliiih  Utera- 
turv,  for  the  minting  of  these  diffen-nt eJuDieots  has  nutdc 
that  litiTature  what  it  Li. 

What,  then,  wen:  these  elements  that  went  to  (he  mak- 
ing of  Kngland,  where  did  Ihoy  come  from,  how 
JjJjS^  wore  they  joilit-d  together,  luid  what  did  each 
contribute  to  the  final  rafult? 

The  ausn'er  to  ttie.^  que^ions  ^vilJ  tell  IM  how  tlie  founda- 
lion-i  of  KiiglLsh  literature  were  laid. 


I.  Tub  Marikq  of  the  Racb. 


The  races  which  liave  tnini^Hl  in  different  proportions 
to  make  the  moilern  Itlnglinh  arc: 

a.  The  En^ish,  a  people  of  German  or  Teuionu:  stock. 
They  w«re  akin  to  the  great  raeea  of  Northwestern 
HhiTOpc,  —  the  Gcrmaiu,  the  Scaiidinanaiu,  and  the 
Dans. 

b.  Tile  BriUms,  who  belonged,  as  we  have  ttakl,  to  the 
f%Jf!r  race.    Among  their  kindred  were  the  Irish  and  the 

e.  The  Danes,  who  were  closely  related  to  the  Eng- 
lish. 

d.  The  Konnans,  the  men  of  the  North,  or  Northmen 

from  Scandinavia,   win  won   lands    for    themselves    in 

■'      north  of  France.     The  Nonnans  cwnc  of  the  same 

■  mr  stoek  m  the  EnglU^h,  biit  tbey  settled   in  a 

eouuiry  whera  the  basb  of  the    pofHilation  ww  CtUic, 
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aud  wh«rc  the  civilisation  was  derived  mainly  from  that 
o/  Home' 

It  appears  from  this  list,  that  repreaeatatives  of  the  two 
great  raci's  of  NortliwiwtiTii  Kuropt-,  thu  Tetitonic  aiid  iho 
Celtic,  have  entered  at  various  time?  into  the  compositioi 
of  that  mixed  t>L>uplt!  the  modcru  Ktiglii-b.  To  appro«iati 
wJiat  thi»  union  of  two  great  race-stocks  mean»,  we  muBt 
know  sonicOiiug  of  the  Engl(>ihui»D  aud  tlio  Briton  befo 
it  took  ]Atu:e. 

The  Englith. 

I1ic  Engliiiih  conquerors  of  BritAin  were  three  OcrmanJc 
tribes,  the  An^e«  (or  Engtes),  the  Saxon*,  and  the  JnttA. 
X^tuXj  Tlw^y  fAHH.'  fnmi  the  Northwestern  limits  of 
that  great  wildenw?w  whicli  the  Romans  called 
Girmania.  To  tlic  Itunians,  Gtrmwtia,  a  vast 
tract  of  swamps  and  forests  inliabited  by  fierce  and  bar 
barous  tribe*,  sLvmctI  boytmd  the  lK)undary  of  the  eiviliaed 
world.  The  Roman  historian  'racitus  descrilwi'  it  a*  "  a  land 
tuclcousanil  rude,  under  arigoniuKelimate,  diiinuU  to  iKthold 
or  to  cultivate."*  The  Knglisli  tribes  dwelt  on  the  bor^ 
ders  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  North  Sea,  in  one  of  the  bleak- 
est, most  ex]x)sed,  and  mo;<t  gloomy  regions  of  this  for- 

'  llie  foUowliiK  Mt)l«,  alUiough  baaed  primarily  oo  lungunw,  wilt 
^lidp  to  make  iho  poailion  of  tbi>  Eagliifa  and  Britons  more  plain. 
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bidding  land ;  the  Saxons  in  the  low-lying  tracts  about  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Hbe  and  Weser;  the  Angles  and  the 
Jutes  in  the  peninsula  (now,  in  part,  Denmark)  which  lies 
immediately  to  the  north.  The  three  tribes,  while  politi- 
cally distinct,  came  of  the  same  stock,  spolte  the  same 
language,  and  held  to  the  same  customs  and  beliefs. 
Cheerless  and  savage  as  this  northern  wilderness  seemed 
to  Tacitus,  beside  the  unclouded  sunshine  and  soft  skies  of 
Italy,  it  was  yet  well  fitted  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  strong  race, 
fierce  storms  from  the  North  Sea  drove  down  upon  its 
sunken  coasts,  then  luiprotected  by  dyke  or  sea-wall, 
flooding  their  shoals  and  winding  inlets,  and  overflowing 
the  desolate  island  tracts  of  marsh  and  pool.  Dismal  cur- 
tains of  fog  settled  down  upon  it ;  its  tangled  forests  were 
soaked  and  dripping  with  frequent  rains.  Here  it  was  a 
man's  lot  to  suffer  cold,  hardship,  and  tempest;  here  he 
learned  to  face  and  to  defy  the  perils  of  the  sea;  here,  to 
live  at  all  he  must  live  bravely  and  hardily,  fighting  for  his 
place.  So,  on  land  and  sea,  the  English  were  trained  and 
disciphned  in  a  school  for  heroes. 

These  early  English  were  a  fierce,  rude  folk.    Hunters, 
farmers,   and  sailors,  they  were,  above  all,  fighters  by 

land  and  by  sea.  They  were  sea-robbers,  like 
aX^^      their    kinsmen    the    Danes,    and    their    high- 

prowed  war-ships  were  a  menace  and  a  terror 
to  the  richer  coast  settlements  far  to  the  southward.  For 
nearly  a  century  before  they  actually  settled  in  Britain, 
they  harried  and  plundered  its  western  coast.  Their 
attacks  were  often  as  sudden  as  they  were  terrible,  for, 
despising  danger,  they  sometimes  landed  in  the  midst  of  a 
tempest,  so  that  their  approach  could  not  be  seen  from  a 
distance,  and  their  victims  might  be  caught  unprepared.' 
They    are    likened    to    eager    wolves    urged    forward   by 

'  W«  are  told  this  by  Sidonius  ApoBittarit,  a  bishcip  of  the  fifth  cen- 
lury,  who  lived    in  the  Homon  province    of  Gaul,    i'pist.  viii.    6. 
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the  netit  of  tlu-ir  prey.'  ThU  comradeship  ot  the  Eng- 
Iwh  with  tlK'  w«  left  its  mark  upon  their  earfy  poetry. 
'rtM'iv  wv  sM-  the  sftilfw  at  the  prow  watching  in  cold  and 
ilurkniiw  for  Ihi*  dreaded  rocks,  hii  feet  stiff  with  the 
bitt4^r  fnwt:  wr<  wstch  the  t^iortu  (ling  the  grost  surges 
H^tiiiKt  the  clitr?;  wp  lipar  the  scream  of  the 

uiulirM  '*''"-l""^;  w-'  ^^^''^  *'**^'  •*^'"''  her  fcatht'w  cnifiled 
with  ire,  answer  the  howl  of  the  storm-wind 
•piinKl  the  rocks.'  It  is  iilmost  «lwa>-¥  the  wilder  and 
(ifn'«'r  napcols  of  the  kc«  that  are  hroupht  before  its  in  thene 
diwriplions.  Not  tht-  ciiint  hluc  deptlL-^  of  the  Southern 
waters,  but  the  vcr>"  sea  that  the  I'lnfdi^h  Vikings  knew 
aiid  confiuenHl:  the  dull-hucd  waste  of  the  Northern 
vcftin.  full  of  [wriLs  to  lie  foufjht  and  to  ho  overcome. 

Ttxse  Kngli^h  were  lai^  mm,  htg-botted  aud  muscutarj 
with  ruddy  faces,  fair  hair,  and  blue  or  grey  eyes.  Thej 
were  hard  men,  with  sonietliing  of  the  priiiiilive  Bavag 
yet  hi  llunn;  strong  hut  untamed;  liuge  fwtiers  and  deei 
drinkerrt:  quiek  to  strike;  bloody  and  cruel  as  wdl  ag 
Hdvi'nlumtm  and  brave.  Yet  it  h  a  fcrnat  mistake  to 
think  of  them  as  mere  Ijarbarians.  There  was  a  stniin  of 
nobility  in  them;  they  were  tlie  true  forefathers  of  the 
ii*u*iMU  ""'"  "''*"  *'''*' '"  i""^'*"  Kngland.  [f  they  had 
In  Dm  Kufluk  <4jrut^  of  llii*  fuiill>'  of  youth,  tlit-y  had  al.>«o  ita 
•UraoiM.  «p|(.ndi<l  fre.'fhness,  vif,'our,  and  vitality.  We 
do  iM>t  n«lly  know  tin-in  until  we  look  licneath  the  !<ur- 
(iie<>  of  (-(Utnu'  n-Vflry  and  blootljiliwl,  and  find  iltow;  nohlei 
and  rrdfiuninjt  traiin  that  lay  even  then  at  the  haiv)  of  iJicii 
nalionnl  ehMniclvr.  They  were  hitnl.  The  thefm",  or 
elioiM-u  ftilldWci-M  of  the  king  or  elnef,  were  rtMiuired  to  be 
faithful,  and,  if  needs  t)e,  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  theu 
lord.    They  were  bram  and  adf-reliant',  aud  honour,  as  they 

<  Mliloiilui  A|>nlDut«.  Camt.  vjl. 

'  S«»  i)u-   Mily  pii-.li  irf  The  S«atarer.  gi»-on  in  Horley'a  BmlM 
Wrilwr*.  11.  SI. 
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onderstood  it,  was  dearer  to  them  than  life.  Beside  the 
[Qoral  corruption  of  the  decaying  Roman  civilisation  their 
lives  stood  sound  and  pure.  While  they  showed  no 
tendency  to  romantic  sentiment,  women  were  given  a 
conspicuously  high  and  honourable  place  among  them. 
In  the  old  EogUsh  epic  of  Beowulf,  the  great  Queen  passes 
among  the  company  as  the  stately  and  honoured  mistress 
(rf  the  household,  greeting  the  young  men  and  distribut- 
ing gj/ta.'  One  fragment  of  early  verse,  whatever  its 
oripn,  brin^  us  very  close  to  the  gentler  and  more 
domestic  side  of  life  among  these  early  English,  about 
which,  as  a  rule,  their  poetry  is  silent.  It  tells  us  of  a 
simple  incident  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  humble  and 
the  obscure;  it  shows  us  not  the  royal  hostess,  but  the 
woman,  man's  true  helpmate  and  the  maker  of  his  home; 
it  is  the  poem  of  the  English  Preside. 

"Dear  to  tbe  Frisian  wife  is  tha  one  whom  she  welcomes. 
When  the  vessel  reaches  the  haven  —  his  ship  is  at  hand, 
Her  lord  is  come  to  his  home,  he  who  provideth  for  her. 
And  she  Hummona  him  in;  she  washes  his  sea-stained  garmenU 
And  giveth  him  raiment  new.     Full  pleasant  is  it  for  him 
Whose  belovM  wife  waiteth  (or  him  oahore."  ' 

We  find  too  in  these  early  English  that  instinct  for  law 
and  freedom  which  in  the  coming  generations  was  to  build 
parliaments  and  create  republics.  That  which  an  old 
chronicler  wrote  of  the  Frisians  is  equally  true  of  the  Eng- 
lish, their  neighbours  and  kinsmen:  "These  men  been  high  of 
body,  stem  of  virtue,  strong  and  fierce  of  heart;  they  be 
free,  and  not  subject  to  lordship  of  any  man ;  and  they  put 
their  lives  in  peril  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  would 
liever  die  than  embrace  the  yoke  of  thralldom." '  English 
literature  and  English  history  are  full  of  this  stubborn  de- 
votion to  lil>erty,  and  the  same  spirit  of  independence  that 

•  tJ«.  Brourulj,  1,  2020. 

'  C.  B.  Tinker  in  Cook  and  Tinker's  Trarislalwru  from  Old  English 
Fonry. 

'  Quoted  in  T\t  ATtlhropalogical  History  oj  Europe,  by  J,  Beddoe. 
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we  find  in  the  Englishman  of  the  fifth  century  thrills  us 
in  the  verso  of  a  greul  EJi^ish  poet  of  the  uiwiteeuth: 

''  W«  mu*t  1m  trte  ur  ili»,  n-lio  speak  tlie  Mngue 
Tlut  Shakvoix^atn  ipake;  tlie  faiUi  Biul  rnvraki  bold 
Which  MUlonhcU."* 

The  religion  of  the  ICnglisb  j^ipears  to  have  been  sub- 
stantially tho  t^umc  as  thut  of  the  other  Teutonic  peopleoof 
Xorthem  Europe.  Woden,  the  CMin  of  the  Sean- 
diuaviait,  wa^  one  of  their  chief  gods.  His  iiiune 
survives  in  our  Wednestlay,  or  ^\'oil(^n's  day;  and  from  him 
many  of  tlic  I^n^ish  kings  claiiiK-d  to  be  descended.  Besides 
Woden,  the  English  liad  many  other  gods :  Thunor,  the  Sean- 
<Unavian  Thar,  tlic  thunder-god;'  Tiw,  the  war-god,  a 
fierce  and  terrible  power,  the  Tyr  of  the  Norse  niythology. 
Among  i1k«c  gigantic  iraix-Tsonations  of  the  spirit  of  battle 
and  tempest,  arc  gftntler  deities  aRHoeiate<i  with  the  creative 
and  kindly  furet-s  of  nature:  Fna,  the  divinity  of  joy, 
warmth,  an*!  harvests;  liostre,  the  East,  theshining goddess 
of  dawn,  or  uf  Hpriug,  the  dawu  of  the  year.  The  English 
cjiiiwi  April  Eaxtertnonalh,  Easter  month,  and  from  this  god- 
dess of  thf  renewal  of  life  in  naturo  wc  get  our  word  Eatdcr. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  their  in>-thology,  the  outward  form 
of  tlieir  religion,  that  impR'sses  us.  as  it  is  the  essentially 
religious  spirit  of  the  Etif^iah  race.  There  was 
depth  and  earnestness  in  the  English  nature  as 
well  a"  a  crude  strength,  and  they  felt  that  the  strongest 
hero  was  hclpli'ss  in  the  iiands  of  the  mysterious  ijower  thai 
niled  the  world.  A  will  stronger  than  man's  will  was  typi- 
fied for  Ihein  in  the  dreaded  goddes.-  Il'ynJ,  or  fate,  litcrajly 
"that  which  happemi,'"'  or  "that  which  comes  to  pass," 
the  embodiment  of  the  thing  wliich  must  be-    BeowtUf.the 

'  Wordawottli'ii  Mnn<^t,  "It  id  not  lo  b«  thou^t  o(." 

•  TAuiwr  ia  tlic  Aoglo-Siixoii  wi>nl  for  Uninder,     Dotuxr  U  UlO  old 

Germiui  u-oni  for  thundcf,  itod  IXinor  traa  tboir  nanui  for  ths  tbunder- 

■odThor. 
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hero  of  our  oldest  English  epic,  b  true  to  the  spirit  of  his 
race  when  he  cries  before  his  last  fight:  "To  us  it  shall  be 
as  our  Wyrd  betides,  that  Wyrd  is  every  man's  lord." '  The 
cruelty  of  this  inexorable  fate  and  the  passing  of  all  human 
thin^,  are  the  chief  themes  of  one  of  the  early  English 
poems,  The  Wanderer.  The  speaker  tells  us  in  his  opening 
words,  that  he  must  tread  the  paths  of  exile  because  Fate 
has  decreed  it,  "Wyrd  is  full  fixed,"  At  its  close,  after 
a  passionate  outcry  over  the  ruin  which  has  overtaken  the 
mighty  works  of  men,  and  a  lament  for  all  the  dead  joys 
and  glories  of  the  past,  he  concludes: 

"All  the  realm  of  earth  U  full  of  hardship; 
IFt/nfi  daret  changa  Ihe  world  beneaih  the  heavens; 
Here  wealth  posses  away,  here  friend  passes  away. 
Here  nutQ  passes  away,  here  woman  passes  away, 
All  the  earth's  structure  becomes  empty. "  ' 

Again  and  again  in  this  early  poetry  the  thought  recurs, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  it  is  no  mere  poetical  adornment,  but 
the  expression  of  a  feeling  at  the  heart  of  the  English 
nature. 

The  mighty  works  of  men's  hands,  the  joy  of  the  feast  and 
of  the  harp,  the  strong  warrior,  all  these  pass  into  the  great 
Pj^y^^  shadow  and  are  as  though  they  had  not  been.' 
ft  iha  ap^t  The  same  stoical  resignation  to  fate  \b  found 
^^^^J*  in  the  literature  of  the  Northern  nations  akin  to 
the  English.  The  Scandinavian  poet  sings  in 
the  same  spirit  as  his  English  kinsman:  "We  have  gotten 

'  Beoymll,  1.  2525. 

'  The  Wanderer,  translated  by  Israel  Gollancz  in  (lie  editioD  of 
the  ExeUr  Book  published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  Miss 
Emily  H.  Rickey's  translation,  a  more  spirited  but  leas  literal  render- 
ing, is  given  in  Tranalaiiona  front  Old  English  Poetry,  by  Cook  and 
Tinker. 

'  This  thought  recurs  in  a  striking  passage  in  Carlyle:  v.  passage 
b«^nnjng,  "That  warrior  on  his  Htrong  war-liorse,"  etc,  in  Sartor 
Retartut,  Bk.  iii.  chap,  viii.,  and  cf.  Paitcoast's  Stand.  Eng.  Prote, 
p.  641,  n.  344. 
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a  good  re|>ort  though  we  die  to-day  or  Uwnonvw.    No 
can  live  over  the  pveiiing  when  the  word  of  th«  Noma  (Fa 
has  gone  forth."  '    From  the  seventh  ccutiiryto  tho  twee 
tk-lh,  Euglish  literature  ex{jn:ss»i  the  fuiidanK-tital  traits  i 
the  En^ish  rharacter,  arid  we  appreciate  the  full  for 
of  thiii  only  when  we  sec  for  ourselves  how  the  spirit 
these  founders  of  I-lngJand  animates  the  literature  of  thei^ 
descendantjt.    The  famous  lines  of  au  En^ii^h  jxiet  of  ii 
W'venteenth  centurj'  expretw,  though    in  a  more  polishe 
form,  thethoughtof  these  rude aingere  uf  a  thoui^Uid  ycu 
before; 

"Th*  fianm  of  our  blood  »nd  Mate 
Anahadowi,  not  ButwiiuitUI  thing*; 
Them  u  no  krawur  a^iiiut  fntr ; 
D*atb  lay*  his  icy  tujnd  on  Icings. "  * 

And  indeed  it  ia  the  some  mood  that  finds  its  greateal) 
exprcseton  iu  the  words  of  ShakcBpeare: 

"  W*  ara  mirh  Muff 
Aa  ilrewns  nre  made  wi,  and  our  little  Ufa 
la  ruumled  with  a  deep."  * 

The  fact  that  such  a  itiwhI  was  familiar  to  thew  heathci 
I-ln^lisl),  reveals  to  m  (K)met'hing  of  tlie  depth  of  thett 

serioninoii  '''■'""P  *''''  Tcvercnt  nature.  There  nienj 
ud  raveranca  iiroodinf;  on  doath  aiiri  fate,  were  not  merc  aaaA 
!?  ^'''"**'  i-<tbl>fi-s,  not  mere  tiglitent  and  feaaters.  Now 
with.'^tanding  all  their  outward  barbarism,  thoy) 
luiJ  within  them  a  profound  Kcrimisnesw,  an  awe  in  thJd 
presence  of  the  invi»ii>Ic  and  unknown.  While  they 
looktfd  death  in  the  face  at  "the  tuwessary  end,"  they  eon- 
fronted  it  steadily  anil  IxiMIy.  and  with  no  weak  coin- 
plaint.    Nor  did  their  haunting  teniv  of  the  nihortness  of 

■  Hawulitmal  (or  tlie  Laj-  ol  HuntW)  Corpu*  Poxtnm  Bor*aM 
Tol.  i». 

>  A  IHtve,  bf  JwiiM  Shitkjr  (1809). 
•  Tlu  Ttmjwft.  Art  iv.  Sc,  I. 
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life  produce  in  them  the  ordinary  resolve  to  enjoy  to-day 
to  the  full;  it  rather  strengthened  their  desire  to  quit 
themselves  like  men.  The  English  conscience  speaks  in 
such  lines  as  these: 

"  This  is  beet  laud  from  the  living 
In  laat  worda  spoken  about  him:^ 
He  worked  ere  he  went  his  way, 
When  on  earth,  'gainst  the  wiles  of  the  foe, 
With  brave  deeds  overcoming  the  devil. "  ' 

So  in  studying  these  early  English  we  look  back  to  the 
rock  from  which  a  great  race  was  hewn.  We  recogniBe 
in  them  those  traits  of  mind  and  character  that  in  the 
centuries  to  come  took  shape  in  the  deeds  of  heroes  and 
the  songs  of  poets.  In  these  half-savage  pirate-tribes, 
with  the  deep  northern  melancholy,  is  the  germ  of  that 
masterful  and  aggressive  nation  which  was  to  put  a  girdle 
of  English  round  the  world.  Of  this  blood  are  the  sea- 
dogs  who  chased  the  towering  galleons  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  the  Six  Hundred  who  charged  to  their  death  at 
Balaclava,  or  those  other  English,  who  declared  and 
maintained  their  inheritance  of  freedom  in  new  lands. 
The  spirit  of  this  older  England,  enriched  by  time,  is 
alive,  too,  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  of  Milton,  and  of 
Browning,  as  it  is  in  the  deeds  of  Kaleigh,  of  Nelson,  of 
Chatham,  and  of  Gordon. 

The  Briton*. 

\\Tjen  the  En^sh  settled  in  Britain,  the  British  Isles 
were  pos.sessed  by  a  number  of  tribes  belonging  to  the 
Celtic  race.  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  occupied  by 
tribes  belonging  to  one  great  branch  or  division  of  this 
race,  the  Goideh,  or  Gaels,  and  the  country  afterwards 
known  as  EIngland  by  another,  the  Brythom,  or  Britons. 

>  The  Seafarer,  Morley's  translation,  English  Writers,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
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Minted  with  Uiis  Celtic  population  of  Britain  were  t 
dpiiOL'ndanlN  of  an  entiroly  different  raoe,  whose  aacvxto! 
the  Celtic  invudors  had  found  in  patsfywion  anrt  fiubdi 
But  althoit^  tho  inliabitant^  wni-f  not  uU  pure  Celt**,  t 
Celts  were  evcr>-wherc  uppermost,  and  when  the  Enfiji 
oonciueit^i  Britain,  they  p>t  a  foothold  in  a  cluster 
Itlanils  lilled  with  tliv  Celtic  spirit  from  tJie  westorn  ci 
of  Ireland  to  tJie  cairteni  .shores  of  Britaio,  and  from  1h 
Hebrides  to  the  Land's  l-iid.  That  conquest,  therefor* 
took  the  EiiKiishiiiau  nut  of  the  land  of  the  Teuton,  when 
hh  nei^ilxire  were  men  of  his  own  race,  and  set  hin 
down  ill  tlH-  land  of  tlu*  Cdt.  The  Celtic  teniperanict 
was  very  different  from  the  Rnf^lish,  anil  rhe  I-^^is 
[wople  were  thus  hrought  under  m>w  influences  that  wer 
destined  to  enter  their  life  iukI  literatui-e  through  man; 
chamutls  and  to  modify  tlietii  in  many  ways.  It  is,  there 
fore,  im|)nrlant  for  iLs  to  know  Aoniethtnj;  of  the  race  tha 
won  thibi  grafted  on  the  original  Kngliiih  stock.    Alllioug 

the  OeltA  somewhat  ri'scinliled  the  Engli^ih  ji 
j^y^ff^        apiK-nranee,  the  characl^er  of  the  race  was  vcr; 

different.  Tlie  Knglish  of  to-day  are  a  [wactica 
caiwbli'  race;  they  excel  in  statefinanahip,  in  coa 
merec;  they  shrink  from  any  open  display  of  their  fec^ 
in©*;  they  are  stronger  in  dewb  than  in  words.  Thea 
traitA  they  ha\-e  inherit<-d  from  thdr  Teutonic  fon 
fathi-rs.  Now,  the  Celtic  lemperamenl.  was  the  ve; 
reverse  of  this,  for  llic  Celt  waa,  al>ove  all,  emotional, 
creature  of  impuLw.  lie  had  that  excitable,  itcnsiti 
nature,  that  kwn  delight  in  whntevi-r  L^  Iwauliful 
traipe,  pathetic  nr  groU-jwjtie,  whii^h  we  a.'<soeiate  with  tliii 
poet,  ttH>  [>aint«r,  the  mu^ctaii.  Swept  onward  by  a 
rueh  of  feeling.  tJie  Celt  couM  Iv  brave  to  the  (loint  t 
ra^hnes-t.  hut  when  tin-  time  for  siejuly  endurance  eamt 
he  lacked  the  dogged  tenacity  of  the  English,  the  stub 
bwn  pcretstCDce  that  so  often  turns  defeat  to  victorj 
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The  Celta,  we  are  told,  would  attack  the  enemy  with  a 
reckless  ftxry;  but,  if  repulsed,  their  retreat  often  changed 
quickly  into  a  panic-stricken  flight.  This  sudden  change 
<rf  mood  is  characteristic  of  the  impulsive  Celt.  His  feel- 
ing were  violent  but  transitory,  and  he  passed  easily  from 
tears  to  lau^ter,  or  from  hope  to  despair.  The  French, 
who  are  largely  Celtic,  have  a  similar  lightness  and  in- 
stability of  temperament;  and  the  Irish,  ready  to  fight, 
jest,  or  weep,  show  the  same  lack  of  steadfastness  and 
Belf-control.  But  if  the  Celts  were  inferior  to  the  English 
in  certain  solid  quahties,  they  were  quicker-witted,  more 
fanciful,  less  ponderous  and  matter-of-fact.  The  sph-it 
of  the  early  English  resembled  those  sombre  northern 
sohtudes  that  were  the  home  of  the  race;  but 
,1  III, II I        the  Celt  loved  brightness,  colour,  and  sunshine. 


The  plaid,  with  its  ingeniously  varied  com- 
bination of  colours,  is  the  badge  of  the  Celt,  found  alike 
among  the  Gauls  of  the  Continent,  the  various  tribes  of 
Britain,  and  the  clans  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
&itons  loved  glittering  ornaments ;  they  delighted  in 
torques,  or  collars  of  twisted  gold,  in  bracelets,  and  strings 
of  bright  coloured  beads ;  their  chiefs  were  glorious  in  shining 
helmets,  corselets,  and  shields.  This  pas.sion  of  the  Celt 
for  brilliant  and  contrasted  colours  hghts  up  his  literature 
with  a  richness  and  splendour  not  found  in  that  of  the  early 
Engji«h.  When  a  Celtic  poet  wished  to  bring  an  object 
^i\idly  before  his  hearers,  he  dwelt  on  its  colour  rather 
than  on  its  form.  In  the  following  descriptions,  one  taken 
from  an  early  Irish  epic,  the  other  from  a  collection  of 
Webh  stories,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
love  of  colour  and  the  love  of  Nature  so  apparent  in  both: 

"  Her  soft  hands  were  as  white  as  the  snow  of  a,  single  night,  and  her 
rytK  an  blue  ae  any  blue  Sower,  and  her  hpx  as  red  aa  the  berries  of  the 
rowMt'tree,  snd  lier  body  aa  white  as  the  fo:im  of  tiie  wave," ' 

'  God*  and  Fighting  Men,  ike  story  of  the  Tuatha  De  DaTiaan  and  oj  the 
Fitauta  of  Ireland,  arranged  and  put  into  English  by  Lady  Gregory,  p.  91. 
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The  second  deBcription  is  written  in  much  the  suae 
style: 

"The  maiden  whs  clothed  in  a  robe  of  flame-coloured  silk,  and  about 
ber  neck  was  a  collar  of  rudd^  gold,  on  which  wen  precious  emeraldi 
and  rubies.  More  yellow  was  her  head  than  the  flower  of  the  broom, 
and  her  skin  was  whiter  than  the  foam  of  the  wave,  and  fairer  were 
her  hands  and  her  fingen  than  the  blossoms  of  the  wood  anenuuie 
amidst  the  spray  of  the  nieadow  fountain.  The  eye  of  the  trained 
hawk,  the  glance  of  the  three-mewed  falcon,  was  not  brighter  than 
hem.  Whoso  beheld  her  was  filled  with  her  love.  Four  white  tiefoils 
Hprung  up  wherever  she  trod. "  ■ 

With  this  love  of  colour  the  love  of  Nature  was  closely 

associated.    The  Celtic  poet  and  romancer  loved 

rfBatai^     ^^^  beauty  and  the  brightness  of  the  world 

about  him,  the  cheerful  sunshine,  the  vivid  hues 

of  the  flowers,  the  songs  of  the  birds. 

In  early  English  poetry.  Nature  is  usually  brought  before 
us  in  her  more  cheerless  and  savage  moods.  We  are  shown 
the  haunted  pool  io  the  depth  of  the  forest,'  the  windy 
headland,  the  angry  seas;  whereas  in  many  of  the  Celtic 
poems,  as  in  the  following  Irish  song  of  love  and  spring, 
Nature  is  beautiful  and  friendly,  and  we  hear  not  the 
"  scream  of  the  gannet," '  but  the  song  of  the  cuckoo  in  the 
spring  woods. 

"May  time,  delightful  timet  How  heaidijul  the  colour/  the  black- 
birds Ding  their  full  lay;  would  that  Laighaig  were  heret  The 
cuckcMis  sing  in  constant  strains.  How  welcome  is  ever  the  noble 
brilliunce  of  the  seasons!  On  the  margin  of  the  branching  woods  the 
summer  swallows  skim  the  stream;  .  .  ,  the  sea  is  lulled  to  rest, 
flowers  cover  the  earth."  * 

■  Kilhwek  and  Olwen,  Guest's  MaHnogitm,  Dent's  ed.  p.  127.  The 
poetic  fancy  at  the  close  m  a  characteristic  touch  of  Celtic  sentiment, 
and  is  m^ked  by  a  delicacy  to  which  the  cruder  and  less  pliant 
strength  of  the  early  English  could  hardly  attain. 

'  See  the  famous  description  in  Beountll,  1.  1357,  partially  para- 
phrased on  p.  40. 

'  The  Sealarer,  see  p.  18,  supra. 

*  This  is  taken  from  an  early  Irish  poem  of  uncertain  date.  It  iff 
quoted  by  I>r.  Hyde  in  his  LiUrary  Hiatory  of  Ireland,  p.  275, 
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These  two  peculiarities,  the  love  of  colour,  and  the  love  of 
natural  beauty,  continue  to  mark  Celtic  literature  through- 
out its  later  history. 

To  these  traits  the  Celt  added  that  peculiar  delicacy  and 

tenderness  of  feeling,  that  fresh  and  poetic  susceptibility  to 

the  finer  emotions,  which  is  best  described  by  the 

OJH»  •■«-     word  sentiment.    Sentiment,  according  to  a  great 


critic,  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Celtic 
nature.  Not  only  was  the  Celt  emotional,  he  delighted  in 
his  emotions  with  the  delight  of  the  artist  and  the  poet. 
His  strong  imapnation,  his  deep  sense  of  the  wonder  of  all 
thin^,  brought  him  very  near  to  the  invisible  and  the 
unknown.  He  lived  on  the  borderland  of  a  world  of 
mystery,  and  his  belief  in  unseen  powers  is  shown  in  in- 
nimierable  myths  and  superstitions. 

In  addition  to  the  greater  deities,  the  Britons  recognised 
a  multitude  of  supernatural  beings  of  an  inferior  order, 
such  as  good  and  bad  fairies,  giants  and  demons.  So 
deeply  rooted  were  these  popular  superstitions,  that  in  those 
parts  of  England  which  were  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Celt 
we  find  some  lingering  traces  of  them  even  to  this  day. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  the  Celts  should  produce 
an  abundant  literature.    They  were  more  demoastrative 

than  the  English,  they  had  the  temperament  of 
^J^Jj^^      the  artist,  and  the  power  of  putting  their  feeling 

into  words.  They  loved  to  tell  or  to  hear  storica ; 
and  the  Bard,  or  poet,  held  an  honourable  and  important 
place  among  them.  It  was  the  Bard  who  preserved  in  his 
songs  the  memory  of  the  past;  it  was  the  Bard  who  cele- 
brated the  great  deeds  of  heroes;  and  it  was  through  his 
praise  that  a  man's  fame  lived  on  to  after  times.  Each 
of  the  three  Celtic  countries,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Bri- 
tain, had  an  extensive  literature  both  in  poetry  and  in 
prose,  and  in  the  remain.^  of  this  literature  we  can  see  clearly 
the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Celt. 
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How  fnr  this  settlcincni  in  the  land  of  tlio  Celt  may  have 

rnotlifird  t  hi?  ErigjtKh  character,  b  a  inntt^-r  of  flb<put« ;  but  It 

is  prohablfi  that  the  influenoo  of  the  t'<;It  upon 

MU^ES^b!  ''"'  '■'■Jili^li  J'"*  '«*■»  n'u<*fi  Kn-atrr  and  moiv 
la'<ting  than  can  be  easily  proved.  It  is  true 
that  during  thf-  cjirly  Kta^'s  of  the  Contjuest  the  natsB  of 
the  tVltic  )Kipulation  was  forred  slowly  woytward  before  the 
stubborn  iMlvance  of  tln-ir  c«u(jucn>rs,  Ipavinii;  the  eastern 
part  of  ihe  i-^Iand  almost  ej)tir(.>ly  Hiigtish  in  its  population. 
But  it  U  also  true  that  the  west  remained  Coltir,  and 
tliat  'tin  people  preserved  the  language,  literature,  aad 
traditions  of  their  race.  In  some  part»  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  in  that  borderland  between  the  L'^teni 
English  and  the  WoMlerri  Celt,  the  two  races  gradually 
mingled,  making  a  wtually  new  .stock.  To  what  extent 
this  mixture  took  jilaco  is  unet^rtaiu;  but  in  any  rase,  we 
know  that  l^nglish  and  Celt  have  continued  to  live  within 
the  liniitJi  uf  the  Mtnc  nniall  island  for  uioru  than  fourteen 
hundred  years,  and  we  know  that  Celtic  story  atid  legend, 
froiii  Ireland  and  Scotland  as  well  a«  from  Cornwall  and 
Wales,  have  Iws'n  alisorbed  into  Kngli.'^h  literature  and  have 
become  a  part  of  tlw  spiritual  heritaj^  of  the  [CngliMh  race. 
We  gain  some  i<le8  of  the  stn^nph  of  this  unobtrusive  and 
constant  inllucnco  when  wc  n-Hect  that  some  of  the  popular 
customs  and  supej^titions  of  the  i-lngltsh  were  borrowed 
from  the  Cell.  Soiih-  of  their  popular  belJefe  paswd  into 
literature,  and  ^vere  made  use  of  by  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  nnd  other  grt-at  EngliHh  poete.'  Celtic  poetry  and 
legend  hav'c  fnmishetl  subjected  to  English  writers  from  a 
very  early  t*eriod  down  to  our  own  day.  Hie  story  of 
King  Lear,  the  theme  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  sublimest 
tragwUce,  was  originally  Celtic ;  the  story  of  Loeriw.  like- 

■  Fnr  Mtunpio,  Hab,  Quncn  of  tho  Fairwa,  dtocribtd  by  Shnlie*- 
(wnre  in  Himm  and  Jvlirt,  ApI  i.  Sc.  4,  nail  oUiulwd  to  t>y  MUtott  in 
L'AUf^n.  brli>ne>  to  CSelUo  injrtbokigy.  C/.  «bo  the  «Uu  ' 
Sttbri/ta,  p.  H,<>npfa 
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wise  of  Celtic  origin,  has  been  retold  by  Swinburne,  one  of 
the  great  poets  of  the  Victorian  age;  above  all,  the  stories 
that  cluster  about  the  British  King  Arthur  and  his  knights 
hold  a  high  place  to  the  nationtd  literature  of  England, 
and  have  been  selected  by  Tennyson  as  the  aubject  of  one 
of  his  meet  ambitious  poems.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  is 
gtxxi  reason  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  English  liieraiure 
has  been  enriched  and  refined  by  the  spirit  of  the  Celt: 
fancy  has  been  added  to  fact,  and  beauty  and  romance  to 
moral  earnestness  and  strength. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  this  should  have  been  the 
case.  The  union  of  English  and  Celt  was  a  marriage  of 
opposites,  and  the  very  differences  between  the 
^j^|Jt_  two  races  make  them  peculiarly  helpful  to  one 
another.  Each  had  something  to  give  the 
other;  each  needed  the  other  to  complete  its  character, 
and  the  fusion  of  the  two  prepared  the  way  for  the  tri- 
umphs of  a  later  time.  We  can  better  understand  this 
by  remembering  that  Wiiliam  Shakespeare,  the  greatest 
genius  of  the  modern  world,  was  born  in  a  district  where 
the  mixture  of  the  two  races  was  especially  great,  and 
that,  by  inheritance  as  by  the  quality  of  his  genius,  we 
may  think  of  him  as  the  highest  example  of  the  union  of 
the  Teuton  and  the  Celt.  "  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  the  highest  type  of  the  race,  the  one  Englishman  who 
has  combined  in  their  largest  measure  the  mobility  and 
fancy  of  the  Celt  with  the  depth  and  energy  of  the  Teu- 
tonic temper,  was  born  on  the  old  Welsh  and  English 
borderland,  in  the  forest  of  Arden." ' 

The  Dane  and  the  Norman  shared  with  the  Celt  the 
task  of  makmg  the  modem  English,  but  the  coming  of 
these  invaders  and  its  results  belong  %o  a  later  period  in 
the  story  of  the  literature. 

'  J.  R.  Green,  quoted  in  article  on  "Shakespeare"  by  Professor  T. 
^WBT  Baynee,  in  Encyclopedia  Brilannica,  ninth  ed. 
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II.  The  Gkoobaphical  Pumtion  op  Enqland. 

The  English  people,  filled,  as  we  have  seen,  by  strt-i 
courage,  cnduraticc>,  uitd  integrity,  to  play  a  It-adini;  part 
in  history,  were  pifuxd  by  their  coinnie«t  of  HritAiii  ir 
situation  peculiurly  favotirut>lo  to  tht*  growth  of  tlH>ir  gr 
(jUAlitint.  Not  only  were  they  thus  brought  in  cont 
with  thr  G?lt.s,  a  pt-oplo  wondt-rfully  prrjwirwl  to 
llicm  what  they  mort  needed,  hut  tln'y  ako  becB 
maetcre  of  an  iKhuxI  LVpeciiiUy  tilted  lo  be  the  ccmtre  of  a 
great  worid-power.  The  Knpjisli.  when  they  conquered 
Britain,  wore  the  rij^it  race  in  lIh<  right  place.  Had  they 
rcinainecl  on  the  Continent  they  could  hardly  have  main- 
tained a  se)inrHti'  national  exixleneu.  In  all  likelihood, 
these  three  Ixiw-tJernian  tril>es,  hemincd  in  by  a  great 
Ocriiuini<>  (miiulation,  must  have  wonor  or  lal<>r  bf^-n  lout 
to  hirtory,  like  their  neiphboure  the  Frliians.  in  the  life  of 
80IHC  lar&'T  Ntttte.  But  bj-  llieir  coiMjuiMt  of  an  ixkml 
they  interposed  a  strip  of  sea  betweeji  them  and  Conti- 
nental inlerfenrnce,  and  that  !>ea  became,  as  Shakespeare 
has  said,  "like  a  nioal  defeaiive  to  a  house."  Here  in 
ibeir  idand-fortross,  protected,  but  not  entirely  exempt 
from  fori'ign  invasion,  they  vren>  far  enough  away  fi-oin 
Conliaental  influenets  to  live  their  own  livis  and  embody 
their  onii  nationality  in  literatiux^  without  neriouH  himl- 
rance. 

Yet  mich  wen;  the  peculiar  advantagea  of  the  geo- 
graphieal  position  of  England  that,  while  the  English  weni 
sufficiently  cut  off  from  EuroiJo  to  preserve  their  in- 
dividuality and  to  grow  according  to  the  natural  best  of. 
their  genius,  they  were  not  so  catrangied  a^  to 
of  BBKiM4*a  loee  the  benefit  of  contact  with  the  European 
J'Jg^*'*''  civilisation.  We  nee  this  more  clearly  if  we 
contrsdl  the  {Kx^ition  of  the  English  with  that 
of  certain  of  their  Teutonic  kindred  who  eDtublinbud  tt 
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sefves  in  Iceland  and  in  Norttiern  France  some  centuries 
after  the  conquest  of  Britain.  Tiie  Scandinavian  bands, 
which  early  in  the  ninth  century  possessed  themselves 
of  Iceland,  were  set  apart  in  a  region  too  remote  from  the 
centres  of  the  world's  life  for  their  fullest  development. 
That  lonely  northern  island  was  too  isolated,  too  bleak, 
and  too  barren,  to  be  the  seat  of  a  world-power.  And  as 
Iceland  was  too  far,  so  Normandy,  settled  in  the  tenth 
century  by  other  roving  bands  of  Teutons,  was  too  near. 
In  Normandy  the  Northman  almost  lost  his  identity 
under  the  pressure  of  the  strange  influences  that  sur- 
rounded him;  he  learned  new  things  quickly;  he  adopted 
a  foreign  language,  foreign  customs  and  ideas.  Moreover, 
the  land,  which  the  Norman  had  won,  was  hemmed  in  on 
three  sides  by  the  territories  of  France;  and,  shut  in  by 
that  great  power,  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  was  finally 
alsorbed  by  the  kingdom  of  which  it  was  naturally  a  part. 
Nearer  than  Iceland,  yet  farther  off  than  Normandy, 
the  intermediate  situation  of  England  preserved  her  alike 
from  the  disadvantages  of  isolation  and  from  the  dangers 
of  a  too  close  contact.  She  has  been  repeatedly  stimu- 
lated and  enlightened  by  influences  which  have  reached 
her  from  the  Continent,  —  by  Christianity,  scholarship, 
literature,  architecture,  and  art,  — and  these  influences 
bave  been  strong  enough  at  times  to  make  an  era  in  her 
iotcilectual  and  literary  life.  Yet,  while  she  has  learned 
much  from  the  civilisation  of  the  Continent,  the  strong 
original  traits  of  the  English  character  have  remained 
essentially  the  same.  The  genius  of  England  has  often 
changed  what  she  has  received  from  without  into  a  new 
thing;  she  has  been  improved  but  not  radically  changed 
by  the  world  beyond  her  borders;  there  has  been  no  seriou.'i 
interference  with  the  growth  of  her  poweni,  and  she  ha.'; 
kept  that  independence  of  mind  which  has  set  her  apart 
from  other  nations.    The  geographical  position  of  Eng- 
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Tb*  begin- 
alaf  ot 
BngUib 
lit«niliu«. 


land  has  consequently  becu  aa  imporliint  factor  in  the 
making  of  her  litomturc;  it   lias  hel])C'(l  to  make  thatj 
ttt«raturo  truly  uatioiuil;  it  ha^  kept  the  EngliAh  genius} 
faithful  to  the  past,  and  forcvd  it ,  at  the  same  time,  to  learc 
from  the  prvwnt;  it  has  given  it  both  opportunity  and] 
liberty. 

III.  Tub  Maonq  op  tub  Litcrature. 

We  do  not  know  just  when  or  how  En^bth  literati 
began.    Its  foundations  wen-  laid  in  the  obscurity  of 

fnr-nfF  past,  long  Iiefope  .^nRle,  Jute,  and  Saxonf 
had  left  Uic-ir  old  home  on  tin-  Coiitiiient.    W( 
have  no  kuowU-dgo  of  a  tiinu  when  the  Englishl 
!iad    not    their    poeUs   ami    their  ."on^,    their' 
myths  and  th«'ir  won<icrful  sloriea  of  herocw;  and  theeei 
accumulated  stores  of  poi>ular  poetr>'  and    legend  thejrj 
brouglit.  with  them  to  their  nvw  home  in  Britain.     It  iaj 
tnie  that  thus  mass  of  song  and  Btorj'  was  literature  only  iaj 
the  broadest  moan,  for  it  was  unwriUen*  and  preserved,! 
if  ppeser\'ed  at  all,  only  in  the  memorii?s  of  the  poet*  and^ 
of  the  ppople  themj'elvi'»i.     We  must  think  of  this  earlicfit 
literature  of  the  En^iiOi  not  as  anything  which  belonged  1 
to  one  favounxl  cliu«,  not  n^  Momcthinf:;  Incked  up  in  books! 
or  parchments,  but  as  the  common  inheritance  of  tho( 
whole  people.    Cliildren  Uaimixl  thwc  ancient  soni^  and 
stories  from  their  parenta;  and  the  younger  gle-emen,  or 
minntreU,  sauj^  to  tlte  >uu-|}  many  lays  that  had  been 
band«l  down  to  them  from  the  singers  who  had  oomo] 

■  Ftom  wry  Mrly  liinw  th*  Engiuli,  in  cmninon  with  tbo  Scad- 
dJssvians,  uwd  an  alplubel.  Iho  lelwra  of  wlilolt  ore  auppoaed  byl 
^•onie  lo  bitve  b(«ii  dcHvixl  from  tUe  •Iplmbet  of  tbc  Grcoko,     It  9Mmii 
how-ct-or,  that  Um  Bngllsh  only  VMid  thu  runio-wrilinft  (or 
I  shurt  imcription*  uii  mxird-hfllA  Jtail  tlw  like,  and  imc  for  any  di»- M 
tinptly  Iit«TM7  purpow.    Their  UtenUura  wa«,  «o  far  im  wc   know,  H 
^emnpoAwl  anil  pi«Mrved  without  Ouf  u*e  of  ktl«ni,  luid  audi  purty 
^nglinh  pucnu  or  fragOMnts  an  lia^-e  BUrrivMcl  wen  reducwl  to  wriltiig 
'at  ■  lat«r  tima. 


■n 
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before  them.  These  old  songs  they  altered,  perhaps,  in 
language  or  substance,  or,  it  may  be,  they  added  new 
son^  of  theu"  own;  and,  then,  in  their  turn,  handed 
both  the  new  songs  and  the  old  to  then-  successors.  We 
can  easily  understand  that  a  poem  which  has  thus  grown 
by  frequent  repetition  through  successive  generations  of 
Eongers,  has  neither  author  nor  date,  for  it  is  not  the  work 
of  any  one  time.  So  it  comes  about  that  no  one  can  say 
when  or  by  whom  a  great  part  of  this  poetry  of  the  early 
En^ish  was  composed,  and  so  it  is  that  we  often  find  lines 
that  come  to  us  strai^t  from  the  old  world  of  heathenism 
and  lines  that  are  distinctly  Christian  side  by  side  in  the 
same  poem. 

We  live  in  such  a  different  world  that  it  is  not  easy  for 
us  to  realise  how  lai^e  a  place  poetry  filled  in  the  daily 
Ac  km  life  of  the  people.  It  stirred  men  to  patriotism 
'*'••_•*  and  to  brave  deeds,  for  it  kept  alive  and  glori- 

tki  nrir  fied  the  memories  of  the  past;  and  the  warrior 
*•«'*■*-  who  heard  with  pride  of  the  triumphs  of  his 
fathers,  hoped  that  the  remembrance  of  his  victories  also 
would  survive  in  song.  When  the  leader  sat  with  his 
foUowers  in  the  great  feast-hall,  when  the  fire  blazed  on 
the  hearth,  and  the  cups  of  mead  were  passed  around,  these 
men  rough  and  roving,  and  cruel  as  they  doubtless  were, 
loved  to  listen  to  the  gleeman'a  celebration  of  their  chief- 
t&in's  daring,  and  fight  their  battles  over  again  in  his  song. 
Nor  was  it  the  gleeman  only,  the  professional  poet  or 
Karper,  who  sang;  the  warrior,  the  sailor,  the  farmer, 
chanted  crude  verses  of  war  and  glory,  as  the  harp  was 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  that  every  one  might  sing  in 
turn.  Nor  was  song  invoked  only  in  hours  of  ease.  It  is 
probable  that  the  English,  like  the  other  German  tribes, 
raided  their  harsh,  terrifying  battle-hymn  as  they  rushed 
forward  to  the  conflict,  increasing  the  din  and  confiLsed 
tumult  of  sound,  as  was  the  German  fashion,  by  holding 
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tlieir  .shields  ckifier  to  tbeir  raoiilla  that  the  reverbcratjoa 
iiiight  inUai^y  tho  souihI.' 

Poetry    was    also    closely    attsociutecl    with    n^iigion. 
ItiiJi'<(!d,  this  virry  mng  )iL-foro  Imttit;  was  in  part  &  n-ligious 
'rit«,  ami  llif  sohlier  saw  in  it  a  mystic  augurj-  of  victory 
or  dereat.  ^     M 

Poetry  was  part,  too,  of  the  every-day  labours  of  ppaoe. 
Tbo  farmer  in  the  firld  iavokod  Ihe  greui  (;realivc  powtw^ 
of  aaturc  with  a  solemn  song,  nr  hymn: 

"Eivr,  Hrec,  Greo,  ina4bcr  at  Enriti. 
iUy  lh«  Alini|[htr.  tli«  ICtornal  [>ird,  gnuit  ttiM 
PMda  r«nile  Aod  Uoinixliin^. 
Fniiliul  aiid  (uU  o(  vigaur. 

Well  be  it  with  tbee,  Eutk  tbe  motbor  of  mcnl "  * 

There  is  a  charm  to  kwp  Iwcs  from  dcMPrting  the  hive;] 
ft  ctiani)  (o  bt'  u«'d  when  land  had  l)wn  Ix-witrhed  or  wlicD 
it  was  unfruitful.    In  the  .same  way  iiicn  joitivd  rcli^on' 
and  poetry  and  called  thom  to  thoir  aid  in  a  charm  against 
rlH>iiniatic,  nr  oUiur  pains,  which  wen'  Mupixiacd  to  come 
from  tlw  ioA-isihlo  riart  or  spear  of  wilchra.*    Aft<>-r  the 
English  iK'CJune  ChriHliau,  Iho  Church  cluingi'd  many  of 
tlK-sc  old  beatltcn  charms  and  wnp,  or  introduord  newj 
rand  entirely  Christian  jroctry  in  thfir  plaa-.    They  w^re  sol 
oloscly  ajwociatt'd  with  the  old   heathen   heliefs  that 
Canon  of  the  Church  in  the  dayn  of  King  lildgar,  in  th< 
latter  half  of  the  tenth  oenlury,  forlmdc  the  unging 

'  Tuilu*.  Otrmaida,  Ch.  3.    "  Adfeotatur  pncdpiMMpeiiUamni ' 
M  (nwtuiD  munDur,  otneelia  od  ua  muUm,  qua  pleaior  «t  gntrior  vox 
re|>eroiusu  InKuncamt. 

*  Cunlc  and   rinkrr's  7raiw.  /r«m  Old  Enq.   Portr}/,  106-07,  (ivf« 
thU  and  ollirr  aimiUr  rli«rais.    TImtc  chaonit  conUtn  Clirlslian  »le. 
ineiite  Ihui  Iwtooc  (rf  cuune  to  a  lM«r  cljiie,  but  {wniuiis  uf  tln-m  nre 
cviilnntljr  aurvivob  of  the  (ii  ticftthnu  rit«a,  luul  bcloi^  to  a  vvrvH 
vatiy  poriod.  ^| 

*  'I1iu  FUnous  ohnnn  a  alao  gtveo  in  Cook  and  Tinker,  but  for  an 
luMrMting  comment  on  it  am  OuiniDcr«'«  Otrmanic  Orifin;  p.  372  f. 
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"  heathen  son^  "  on  the  great  religious  festivals.'  Yet  much 
erf  this  poetry  was  remembered  and  cherished  among 
the  people,  and  by  some  at  least  of  the  best  Christian 
scholars  and  teachers.  Bade  (673-735),  the  great  monk- 
scbolar  of  Northumbria,  was  well-skilled  in  the  English 
^□^,  and  recited  some  English  verses  on  his  death-bed; 
a  contemporary  of  Bede,  Bishop  Aldhdm,  although  he 
wrote  much  in  Latin  did  not  neglect  the  native  poetry  of 
his  own  tongue;  as  a  child  King  Alfred,  nearly  two  cen- 
turies later,  learned  the  songs  of  his  people,  "  which  he 
often  heard  recited,"*  and  Alfred's  children,  we  are  told, 
learned  "  especially  the  Saxon  poems;"  '  still  later,  in  the 
tenth  century,  St.  Dunstan,  the  famous  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  is  reported  to  have  "loved  the  vain  songs 
of  ancient  heathendom,  the  trifling  legends,  and  the  funeral 
chants."  *  So  the  more  closely  we  look  into  the  matter, 
the  more  we  are  impressed  with  the  important  place  held 
by  literature,  and  especially  by  poetry,  in  the  early  life 
of  the  English  people;  we  see  that  poetry  was  present  on 
the  farm,  in  the  battle,  at  the  sick-bed  and  at  the  feaat; 
that  it  was  loved  by  the  plain  people  and  the  scholars; 
that  children  learned  it  from  their  parents,  and  that  the 
aged  saint  chanted  on  his  death-bed  the  ^^■o^ds  of  an 
English  song. 

But  although  the  national  wongs  belonged  to  the  people 
and  were  loved  and  sung  by  them,  there  was  also  among  the 

English  a  distinct  class  of  men  who  devoted  theni- 
■1  leas       selves  to  the  making  or  reciting  of  poetry.    There 

were  two  kinds  of  professional  poets  or  singers; 
fiist  the  scdp,  that  is,  the  shaper,  or  maker,  of  verse; 

'  "And  we  enjoin,  that  on  feast  daya  heiilhen  songn  and  devil's 
lames  be  abstained  from."  Thorpe's  AncieiU  Lau-a  and  InslUulea  oj 
fnSionrf,  ii.  p.  249. 

'  (tiBer's  Life  of  Alfred,  Sir  Old  English  Chronicles,  Bohn's  ed.  p.  .11. 

'  lb.  p.  68. 

'  Quoted  in  Gununete's  Germanic  Originx,  470. 
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aiid  second,  the  glceman,  or  liarper.    The  wdp,'  as  his  riftmc    ' 
Impliei;,  was  abovi>  all  Ihe  poet,  that  is,  thd  composiT  or  in-    i 
veiitor  of  8ong^,  altliough  he  also  clmiitwl  or  recited  them:    j 
(h!  was  generally  attached  to  the  houa-hold  of  tioiiVD  king    | 
or  eliieftaii),  but  he  sometimes  wandered  fmm  land  to  land, 
u  welcome  gucf't  at  a  feast,    llic  glceman,'  on  the  tonirary, 
was  not  difitinctJy  a  trwker  but  a  dinger  or  ra-Uer  of  ponins, 
;Jttid  he  con^qucntly  held  a  less  dignified  position  than  the 
Bc6[>.     (!n  was  the  nierry-niakpr,  aiid  at  an  oarly  jx'riod  of 
Kngtii<h  liidtor>',  hi-  svvms  to  have  Ix-on  jester,  acrobat,  and 
Juggler,  as  wcU  as  a  miigcr.'  ^M 

Two  vcr)-  early  pocnw,  H'winWi  and  tlie  Complaint  o^ 
Dear,  not  improbably  of  Continental  origin,  reveal  to  ua 

something  of  tho  varying  life  and  fortunes  cf 
udUia         Iho^-  i^arly  MtLgurx.    In  both  of  tht^c  the  )xw^ 
Compuint     s|»paks  in  the  first  person  and  gives  iis  an  ap|}a^| 

ciitly  true  account  of  his  own  experiences.  \Vid- 
Hith,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  wide-tcanderer,  or  }ur-trave!kr,' 
recounts  his  wanderings  llirough  many  lands;  he  tells  how 
b(<  sang  in  many  lialb,  how  he  wa^  praincd,  and  how  men  of 
high  rank  gave  him  rich  gifts  for  his  songs.  Always,  he 
fiayii,  north  or  south,  the  singer  Sndis  a  welcome.  Always 
he  finds  some  one,  oiJPn-handed  in  his  girL-i,  who  apprectates 
song,  and  ktoks  to  it  to  magnify  his  fame  and  keep  it  in 
lasting  remembrance.  The  Complaint  of  Dear  shows  us, 
that  tliun,  as  now,  tlio  artistic  life  hod  its  bitter  disapi)omt- 

'  Sfip,  from  A.  8.  neitppan.Xa  aliApo,  molut,  or  funhion  {ef,  (ier. 
Mbaff«n),  cicotioii  Wing  genenllf  rect^niicd  nn  ttie  tuprcmi'  ((icult.y 
of  tlie  pott,  or  maker  (Gr.  myr^  —  k  maker,  tohw'  -  U>  nutkc). 

*  (iltrmaiif  fn>i>i  <\iit|:l»-S:txon  QUoman,  musie-IBMi.or  twTprr.    Glio 
Bimts  fui>.  mirtti,  amuMMiuiat,  mi  acU  u  muolo.     fioe  Ui«  vorluOH 
UMa  of  ilie  itiixlem  gin  ju  tlie  Ctnl.  Out.  ^| 

■  See  StnilO  SpirrU  and  PntHnm,  p.  251. 

*  Anglo^xMi,  teid  "  yiide,  exteiudwl ;  niA  —  goit^  motion,  wny, 
read,  ol«.  The  Br>t  maimitig  of  Widiiilli  io  roiine()ii«iitl)-  a  bmg  immttifi 
tbo  aocond,  vma  who  talus  *ucb    ■    ptan^ey,  u  traveUar  in 
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ments  as  well  as  its  rewards.  Deor  was  not  a  wandering 
anger:  he  belonged  to  a  chief's  household,  and  wa.s  "  dear 
to  his  lord,"  until  supplanted  by  a  rival.  The  poet  schools 
himself  to  endure  the  evil  that  has  come  upon  him,  and  for- 
tifies himself  by  remembering  the  others  who  have  endured 
aonow:  "  this  man,"  he  says,  "  overcame,  and  so  may  I." 
This  is  the  refrain  of  the  poem  and  its  dominant  note.  It 
has  the  true  English  ring,  for  it  is  the  note  of  a  manly  for- 
titude and  not  of  a  weak  complaint. 

Among  these  relics  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  Beovmlf,  a 
crude  but  vigorous  epic  of  more  than  three  thousand  lines, 
-^  easily  holds  the  first  place.     It  has,  indeed,  more 

than  a  national  importance,  for  it  is  the  oldest 
juniving  epic  of  any  Teutonic  people,  older  than  the  sagaa, 
or  stories,  of  the  Scandinavians,  older  than  the  German 
epic,  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  or  song  of  the  Nibelungs.  Nor 
Is  it  in  Teutonic  literature  alone  that  it  is  remarkable,  for 
it  is  far  older  than  the  great  epics  and  romances  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  older  than  the  Song  of  Roland,  the  Norman- 
French  Chanson  {or  song)  of  the  great  knight  of  Charle- 
magne; older  than  the  poem  of  the  Cid,  the  romance  which 
celebrated  the  valour  of  the  early  national  hero,  or  cham- 
pion of  Spain.  We  may  say,  therefore,  without  exaggera- 
tion, that  Beowulf  stands  in  an  impressive,  if  not  in  an 
unique,  relation  to  the  htcrature  of  mo<icrn  Europe. 

.\part  from  what  we  can  gather  or  infer  from  our  study 
of  the  work  itself,  we  know  almost  nothing  ibfinitc  about 

this  venerable  poem.  We  do  not  know  who  was 
^^  its  author,  nor  are  we  certain  just  when  or  where 


it  was  composed.  We  need  not  concern  our- 
selves here  with  the  many  speculations  to  which  this  un- 
certainty has  given  rise;  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  what 
i"  apparent  or  reasonably  certain.  The  poem  shows  clearly 
&  Diingling  of  different  elements.  Part  of  it  appears  to  be 
purely  or  largely  mythical  or  legendary,  part  of  it  again 
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,-....:    ..■.   .'I  ik.-Tiial  history.    It  is  essen- 
'  •■-^tjr-i  ^a^&goa  that  show  an  ac- 
■     ^  'n      The  nioustor  Grcndol,  for  in- 
...  \s:i?rs  :uiil  fen,  although  plainly  a 
I.    i.i.^it'U'.U'iii,  is  y(!t  said  to  Iw  desc(!nded 
.-..    ■.■..j.-i':nT.    It  KwiiLs  prol>able,  there- 
is.  vi.   ■iiif.iy  ihe  work  of  om?  man;  but  that 
■*.  .   .-.  -^ivfitioii;  and  that  sagarf,  iiijlhs,  and 
_  .     ..  -  ,-Tiii'.:aiIy  iningletl  together  and  shaped 
.-.     ',V  <i'ene  of  the  piKtni  is  laid  on  the 
^,...  ■•  >.■>  "«:'«  the  old  home  of  the  English, 
.^    -  <.  ■.  *;:  tJidishinan  but  tho  Priiiee  of  a  Teu- 
-     fc.1.  -     V  ueats.    But  the  Kngli.«h  appear  to 
...    A  v.'.-y  as  we  know  it,  and  sehoiara  think 
^..       i.\r»  i:s  pn'sent  form  in  tiie  north  of  Eng- 
.».     ■■..:■  i'.yr.A  or  in  Mercia,  sometime  during  the 

:j,-'.  1  .viimries. 

,  ^    ».  "■L-sst,  seems  clear, — the  elose  relation 

.,    ;--,r-i;;;r\*  of  the  early  KuRlir'h  which  Bmirtilf 

-  vnr-s-i.'s,  and  that  of  tin;  i'^nglishman's  Teu- 

■..tiv  •.i('ij:hlH)urs  and  kir^folk.    The  dwellers  in 

*  ^    K  ?iv\-uidinavian  peninsula,  or  in  the  depths 

"  .  .V  tlomian  forests,  were  men  of  the  same 

,-  .    J-    w  :"-ij:lish.    They  looked  on  life  in  much  the 

t>.;  innumerable  similarities,  in  siXTch,  n>ligion, 

.BiiH.-^  show  them  to  be  nil  sprung  from  the  same 

V      '.^ij*  sitniisrity,  thia  common  origin,  is  likewise 

„v..  V    h  ■;:iTat«re.    Beo«TiIf  is  truly  an  EngJLih  epic, 

V.   :.  .»  »\i(T  sense  it  is  a  Teutonic  epic,  for  it  belonga  to 

,-.,«i.-  ^'i  ixH'His  produced  by  other  branches  of  the 

^,,1     ah.^'^'Ux'k.'    The  Teuton  in  Scandinavia,  Iceland, 

,'><t.t,'»  hsve  called  attention  to  tlic  inton-st  which  the  Anglo- 
'^.stu  jd>.'»Ai  ia  the  heroic  eagaa  of  oiht-r  Teutoiiii;  tribes,  "a  fact 
fchvJ  .■.T.tx«l«»  a  lively  iiitercoiiisc  witli  tlu»  variiiim  Teutuiiiu  tribed 
jt  ltd  yX'siiiiienC'De  La  Snussayc,  7Vn'  IMigion  of  the  Teutons,  p.  IM, 
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aod  Germany,  had  likewise  his  stories  of  heroes,  his 
legends  of  great  fighters  like  the  Icelandic  champion  Orettir 
the  Strong,  or  Sigurd,  whom  the  Germans  called  Siegfried. 
Gretiir,  like  Beoirndf,  rid  a  dwelling  of  a  horrible  monster, 
overcoming  him  by  the  mighty  grip  of  hia  bare  hands: 
Siegfried,  like  Beovmlf,  fought  and  slew  a  fiery  dragon, 
guardian  of  a  fabulous  horde  of  treasure.'  The  resem- 
blance is  not  founded  merely  on  a  similarity  of  incident; 
the  early  English  literature  is  akin  in  spirit  to  the  other 
literatures  of  the  Teutonic  north,  BeowuK  is  our  English 
hero-saga.  These  facts  are  important;  they  mean  that 
English  literature  is  in  its  origin  essentially  and  funda- 
mentally Teutonic.  Like  the  Scandinavian,  the  Ice- 
landic, it  comes  out  of  that  wonderland  of  the  north;  dark, 
reticent,  and  cruel,  but  deep-hearted,  true,  and  strong, 
and  however  softened  and  enlivened  by  a  mingling  with 
the  Celt,  however  deeply  influenced  by  the  Latin  civili- 
sation of  France  and  Italy,  it  remains  at  heart  Northern 
and  Teutonic  throughout  all  its  changing  history. 

Beowulf  is  a  poem  of  battle;  the  battle  of  a  man  agaiast 
three  moa<trou.s  and  mysterious  incarnations  of  the  powers 

of  evil.  The  |»oem  naturally  divides  itself  into 
a*M^.      three  parts,  the  central  ink-rest  in  each   part 

being  the  life  and  death  struggle  between  the 
hero  and  ,iome  supernatural  adversary.  Hrothgar,  a 
Uanl-ih  king,  builds  for  hiia-^'lf  a  splendid  mead-hall, 
Heorot,  wherein  he  sits  feasting  with  his  thegns.  A 
Sendish  monster,  Grendel,  lurking  in  the  dark  marshes 
without,  is  tortured  by  the  sounds  of  minstrelsy  that 
reach  him  from  the  hall.     In  jealous  hate  he  enters  Heorot 

'  There  ia  also  in  Beou-ulj  a  direct  reference  (o  (he  slaying  of  (he 
dragon  by  Siegfried,  but  ihe  adventure  is  a.icribed  not.  to  Siegfried 
bui  to  his  father  Siegmund.  The  story  is  told  by  a  thane,  or  noble, 
«hci  knew  many  old  sagaa,  and  who  waa  skilful  in  (elling  them.  See 
Bonmil/,  1.  867. 
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rid 
liati 


by  night  aod  slays  thirty  sleeping  compAiiton!:  of  tlw  king. 
Again  and  again  ho  oontw  to  Uralruy,  until  the  iijilcndid 
liati  luLd  to  tx>  forsaken.  After  twelve  yvarx  Ucowulf,  a 
prince  of  the  Goat*!,  or  Ootiis,  cndowpc!  with  th*  strength 
of  thirty  men,  comes  with  his  followers  in  a  chip  to  rid 
lirothgar  of  iIub  «:ourg(!.  He  b  made  welcome,  and  thai 
night  he  and  hU  Imml  occupy  tho  hall.  All  are  asleep' 
save  lleowulf  when  Gn-ndc-l  otridra  into  the  hall,  his  cy 
gloning  tike  flames.  He  snat«lici!  a  warrior,  reiid»  him 
pice**',  and  grewUly  devours  him.  Then  he  attacks 
lieowiilf,  and  they  close  in  deadly  grapple,  tht-  hero  using 
no  wea|K>i),  but  trusting  miely  in  his  mighty  strength. 
The  stanch  hall  tremhies  with  the  fierwiiess  of  the  contest.; 
the  massive  benches  are  nplintercd:  the  Danoit  ^tand 
around,  iwrnic-strickon.  Tlw-n  Gn-ndcl,  howling,  strives 
to  eecajie,  hut  lienwulf  crushes  him  with  his  terrible  hand- 
grip. At  length  the  demon,  with  the  loiss  of  an  arm, 
wrenchi-s  himriclf  free,  and  flies  to  the  fens  to  die.  On 
the  morrow  all  crowd  round  Beowulf,  rejoicing;  but  the 
next  night  Grendel's  mother  comes  to  avenge  her  son, 
and  carries  off  one  of  the  thegns.  Beowulf  remlvce  tol 
conquer  this  new  foe.  With  his  thegiis  he  tracks  thai 
wom-in-fiend  over  murky  moore,  through  rocky  gorgieaJ 
and  by  the  haunts  of  the  water-nixie.",  until  he  contiTi  u|H>n 
a  stagnant  pool,  frothing  with  btuod  and  overhung  by 

Ffl^oomy  iree*.  By  night  the  waten?  arc  livid  with  ftatm^. 
The  deer,  piusut-d  by  dogs,  will  die  on  tin*  hank  rather 
than  tompt  thoi>e  un.4outided  depths.  It  ts  a  place  of 
terTOT.     Bi'owulf  pIungcK  in  and  fight«  the  watcr-fwnd  in 

kher   cave   under   the    Hood.     His   swoni    proves   ustrlcss 

r«g;ftiiwt  her.  Again  he  tru-sls  to  shwr  stn-Jigth.  "So  it 
behooves  a  man  to  act  when  he  thinks  to  attain  enduring 

Lpraue: — iw  will  not  be  caring  for  hi«  life."  Beowulf 
falls,  and  the  fiend  i**  above  him,  her  knife  drawn.  Ilien 
the  hero  snatchee  from  a  pile  of  arin»  a  loi^ity  sword, 
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giaot-forged,   and  slays  his  adversary.      Again  there  is 
mirth  and  praise  at  Heorot. 

In  the  iast  part  of  the  poem  Beowulf  has  become  King 
of  the  Goths  and  has  ruled  over  them  for  fifty  winters. 
At  this  time  the  land  is  worried  by  a  dragon,  who  sets 
men's  homes  aflame  with  his  fiery  breath.  The  dragon's 
]sji  ia  near  a  wild  headland  at  whose  front  the  sea  breaks; 
here  Beowulf  seeks  him  and  ^ves  battle,  trusting  "in  the 
strength  of  his  single  manhood."  The  old  king  is  again 
victorious,  but  is  mortally  hurt.  He  bids  a  follower  bring 
out  the  dragon's  treasure  hoard,  and  as  the  glistening 
gold  and  jewels  are  spread  on  the  grass,  he  gives  thanks 
that  he  has  won  them  for  his  people.  So  Beowulf  dies, 
and  a  lofty  mound  is  raised  in  his  honour  on  the  high  cliff, 
which  sailors,  in  voyaging  upon  the  deep,  could  behold 
from  far.    The  poem  ends  in  a  reqiuem  of  praise: 

"LamenUid  thus 
The  loyal  Goths, 
Their  chieftain's  fall. 
Hearth-fellows  true;  — 
They  said  he  was, 
Of  all  kings  in  the  world. 
Mildest  to  his  men 
And  moat  friendly, 
To  his  lieges  benignest, 
And  most  bent  upon  glory." 

Something  of  the  poem's  spirit  makes  itself  felt  even 
through  this  meagre  summary.     We  catch  something  of 

its  profound  earnestness,  its  gloom,  its  simplc- 
Jj"^,^      minded  intensity.      Beowulf,   the    one  central 

figure,  moves  before  us  in  heroic  proportions.  In 
his  courtesy,  his  vast  strength,  his  quiet  courage,  his  sclf- 
reUance,  his  submi,ssion  to  fate,  he  may  stand  as  the 
pattern  of  the  early  English  ideal  of  manhood,  as  .\chillc9 
of  the  early  Greek.  The  story  is  relieved  by  few  gentler 
touches.     As  a  background  to  this  life  of  conflict,  Nature 
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^naes  before  us,  hamh,  mmhni,  pittl«<s,  alivp  with  miper- 
bUUous  terrors,  (lri.>iir>'  utnid  the  remoteaess  and  savugL'ryl 
of  the  north(<m  solitudes. 

The  prevailing  gioom  is  hardly  pver  lifted;  th«?re  is  nonsj 
of  ttic  Celtic  delight  iii  tliL-  !^|iIuudoiir  of  glowing  culoure;  aoj 
thouf^t  of  yii'Idint;  to  i-uxo  or  pleat^ure;  none  of  that] 
supreme  dolight  in  beauty  whieli  filk  so  lurge  a  plaee  iaj 
th*^  worid'9  art.  No  story  of  love,  no  toiirh  of  romantic 
toridcnictts,  givoit  grace  or  i^oftno^  to  the  ^tc-rn  but  onno- 
blingrecowj;  this  w  »  man's  world,  and  all  ia  tenw  and 
i>tark.  tk-owulf,  about  to  i^-t  out  agninat  (irundd's  rnothor, 
comforts  flrothgar  in  the  nto»t  matter-of-fact  nuuiner  ancl^ 
with  a  Iruv  ICliglish  reticence  in  the  <-xprL«sion  of  cniotioni| 
"Sorrow  not,"  he  exclaims;  "it  U  better  ono  should  avenge 
his  friend  than  niouni  for  hitn  lung.  I-Iach  of  us  must 
abide  life's  end  in  this  world. "' '    It  is  tr»»e  that  there  are 

[.houre  of  rejoicing;  but  while  the  lighted  ineud-hail  echc 
with  song  and  clieer,  alxiut  it  lie  tJie  black  wastes,  tl 
haunts  of  demons.    Such  a  tone  sxiin  Ix-st  with  the  un-j 
ninehing   courage,   the   uiieomjimniising   morality,    whicl 
tlirill  through  the  poem.     Life  tiuiy  not  be  a  pleasant 
thing;  it  may  be  made  a  nobW  thing.     "He  who  has  tl 
chance  should  work  mighty  deixis  before  l»e  die;  that  is] 
for  a  mi^ty  man  tlK-  best  im-moria]."  *    The  ideal  em- 
bodied in  the  life  of  this  early  Rnglish  hero  anticipates! 
by  a  thoiLsan<l  years  the  spirit  of  the  noble  precept  c^  the 
gri-at  Puritan: 

"Norlovetliylite,  uar  ImIw;  but  irliai  thou  lir'»t 
i>ti«  welJ;  Imw  long  or  ohort  purniit  to  II«Kv«n."  ■ 

Courage,  fortitude,  self-fatcrifiee,  these  things  are  pre- 
fcrn-d  to  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  even  to  life  ilsclf.j 

•  Beowuif,  I.  I3M.    0.  O.  ChUd'tt  tnns.,  Hivenidt  LiUralurt  Sm 
p.  88. 

■  J3mn>V,  U.  1387-13W. 

•  PandiM  Loti,  Ok.  xi,  I,  M». 
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There  was  good  stuff  in  these  English  even  while  they 
were  yet  heathen.  There  is  little  display  of  sentiment, 
but  a  downright,  matter-of-fact  heroism;  little  grace  or 
flexibility,  but  a  sheer  if  somewhat  clumsy  strength. 
As  we  study  Beowulf,  we  see  that  it  is  all  unconsciously 
the  epic  of  the  origin  of  a  great  race ;  for  it  shows  us  the 
material  out  of  which  the  English  were  hewn.  This,  in- 
deed, is  perhaps  its  highest  merit-  To  some  its  story  may 
seem  commonplace,  its  characters  stereotyped  or  con- 
rentional;  but  we  must  all  agree  that,  whatever  it  may 
lack,  Beoumlf  has  a  lasting  interest  and  value  as  a  picture 
of  life  and  manners.  Wherever  the  scene  may  be  laid, 
wherever  the  story  may  have  originated,  Bemmdf  was 
shaped  by  Englishmen,  and  it  reveals  the  English  character 
and  ideals.  In  it  the  En^h  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  centuri^ 
etill  think,  and  speak,  and  act:  —  in  the  boat,  in  the 
fight,  or  in  the  hall,  "in  habit  as  they  lived."  This  alone 
would  make  it  a  priceless  possession,  for  we  can  say  as  we 
read  it,  "  It  was  by  such  men  as  these  that  the  foundation 
of  En^nd  was  laid. " 

Beowulf  and  the  other  very  early  poems  are  essentially 
beathen;  for  the  insertion  of  some  Cfiristian  reflection  or 
Thi  wHuet  of  illusion,  introduced,  perhaps,  by  some  monkish 
<ari»tiju»ity  transcriber,  does  not  change  their  real  character. 
"'''*"*"•■  But,  at  the  time  immediately  preceding  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  English  heathenism  seems  to 
have  largely  consisted  in  the  absence  of  any  vital  and 
definite  religious  belief.  Old  superstitions  are  indeed 
present  in  these  early  poema:  we  hear  of  nickers  (A.  S. 
nicor),  or  water-sprites,  eotenn,  or  giants,  of  dragons  and 
demons,  but  little  or  nothing  of  the  gods  or  of  a  life 
hereafter.  The  real  ruler  of  man's  life  is  not  Odin,  or 
Thar,  but  Fak.'  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  English 
had  outgrown  the  crude  mythology  of  an  earlier  time, 
■  See  pp.  20-21,  tupra. 
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tlint  botiof  in  il  h&d  become  hidf-honrU^d  or  fortuul.    VHi 
Chriirtianity  was  first  proftchcd  ii)  North iimbria,  the  i-liii 
priest  hiiiwclf  adviwti  the-  king  to  listoii  to  ll»e  new  teach' 
ing,  "for,''  he  saki,  "I  can  assure  you  from  my  own  e* 
pftrieiice,  that  tht?  rFligion  wc  have  heretofore  profi 
has  no  \'irtue  in  it.  *' '   These  men  were  1  hinkers :  1  hey,  tcx), 
couid  feel  s«m«-tliing  of  the  bunion  ural  tht;  iiiyHtery  of 
worid  that  they  could  not  understand,  and  they  fi 
life  and  death  with  n-verencc  but  without  fear.    Thi 
spirit  i«  often  apparent  in  the  early  poetry.    We  find  as 
admirable  example  of  it  in  the  8p<«ch  of  that  hcnthcn 
Kaldorman  of  Northumbria,  in  wliieh  he  likened  man'a 
life  to  a  sparrow  which  flies  out  of  tlw?  wiiitrj-  storm  into 
hall  where  men  sit  at  n  feast,  an<l  tarries  but  for  a  niomen 
in  the  wsnrilh  and  hrightnes^,  and  (lies  out  again  into  thi 
cold  and  tempest  beyond  the  little  circle  of  light.* 

The  story  shows  us  a  man  profoundly  curious  sbou 
tlve  deepest  questions  of  life,  a  man  who  has  npparentl; 
put  aside  as  iuadiiiuat«  the  old  notions  cif  his  forefath 
about  the  future  life,  and  who  is  therefore  able  to  rcgart 
the  whole  matter  with  a  mind  open  to  new  ideas.  Such 
there  18  every  reason  to  suppose,  was  the  stale  of  mind  o 

•  B»U.  Etc.  Hut.  il.  xiH, 

)  Tbe  ipeeoh  h  pt-en  u  Mluw^  by  Itcde  in  n  {uuljr  tunoui , 
"Tho  pvtMtnt  Ufo  oS  tniui  in  thU  n-nrid.  O  King,  aeenut  to  ido,  in 
pariAon  to  tbnt  time  nbich  is  unceruiii,  ax  if  a  spunon',  ttrittiy  flvin 
tbnNigh  the  room,  wnrmnl  with  the  Rrc  in  the  midai  of  it,  tn  nnic 
you  nit  *t  dinntr,  in  iho  winl«r,  vilh  yoiir  friend*,  nhilsl  the  iilorni*  i 
nln  and  oaow  t>ravai]  uutaide;  tJie  BjMrTuw,  I  tay.  flying  i[i  at  oi 
windoiT,  rtml  imnmliBUJjr  out  ftgnin  at  snothc^r,  nliilHlit  it  wilhin  dooi 
doM  not  feci  lboiivcleme«icyo(<li«  wcatlit-r,  bul.fili^r*  v^ry  DtioHspac 
olUme,  v&nishwout  ot  jiMimiglii.nttuniingfniniane  wium'ioanothct 
So  iho  life  of  ninn  h«re  n|>prAni  for  a  vpiy  *iiort  bjkiM)  oi  time; 
wlwl  vent  before  or  of  irlist  U  lo  foltdw,  we  mn  entirely  igi 
If,  UiMvfoTV,  thi*  npw  ilodrino  contain  "loiMhing  moro 
•TCnw  to  dowrvo  ntir  npprohnlioii  .mxI  ntr«piMn. "  KKttei 
HOtary,  fik.  ii.  diap.  xiiL;  r.  olio  Wofdawortli'i  rewleriDg  of 
Eetktkutieal  SonnM.  Part  i.  xvi. 
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many  of  the  Kiifiliflh  jit  this  time.  Deeply  religioits  by 
Qftiiirt',  thvir  ohi  n-Iigioii  had  \usi  it^  hold  upon  them, 
nod  tiw-y  wpre  prejinpeti  to  wpIcoiup  something  iiew. 
Tlii«  U  oiif  ipi!»t  rtiMou  why  Clirist  Lanity  epn^ad  w  quickly 
anmiig  ihirm,  uiid  why  it  bccaniR  such  a  strong  motive 
fofup  iiot  oiily  in  tln'ir  lives  but  iu  their  htx-niiun-.  For 
hrarly  a  wntiiry  iiiAi  n  linlf  aflpr  their  fiint  settk-incnt  in 
itni.-iin,  thi)  Etigitxh  kept,  at  k-a^.  outwuxlly,  to  the  faith 
irf  tlwir  dillicm.  Thf  t'hmli«n  Church  hml  aircRdy  boeii 
pbatcd  in  llritJiin,  l>ut  the  Uritoiw  wurv  their  cnviiucR. 
ChriMUii  t:(iro))c  lay  to  the  eastwiird,  Christian  Ireland 
In  the  WfKt;  tiui  llur  (in^t  btKincAtt  of  the*  Kn^^lit^b  who  to 
wnyt  thr  liuid  from  itt)  ownere,  sUjing  them,  or  forcing 
tbtmi  wtwlward.  11iu  Jutca,  th<;  tint  of  tbo  Kiiglish 
lril«^  to  cficrt  n  |,-cniiriiienl  pettlrnu-nt.  liiiuled  ahoiit  ■1-19, 
nDii  tbi-y  vvTv  luiluwi'd  by  two  niort'  imiMrrtunt  trilws, 
tht  Soxnoa  (c.  477-401)  uihI  tho  Anglts.  The  Britains 
UmI^  wiii    '  I     hravcry,  hiit,  after  about  a  century 

and  n  <iui>  n-t,  iIk' luiglixh  hud  ixwsesBed  them- 

mriyvt  nf  thi>  ix^t  latKJH,  and  their  riiat<tery  of  tbo  island 
«B«  ti  '  '     Im[Kirtnnt  iw  win;  thif  work  of  conquest 

and  ^  nt,  it  i-niitiut  Iihvc  tiiRteritilly  chanj^  the 

ED)^tui]iui'«  vi«w  of  lifr^,  or  widcm^  hist  mental  horizon. 
8o  far  ibi*  civiliwlion  of  Kumfx-  hatl  touched  him  no  iiioro 
&i:&rty  in  hi»  iww  hotut*  thnn  it  had  in  Iiiij  old.  He  held, 
if  mawwhat  liws  finnly,  llio  old  belk'f^ ;  tie  wing.  w<>  may 
imc,  t'  wirip*  III-;  ffttlicrs  had  mude  acrom  the 

i;  or,  i(  uiiiic  ineidi'tiU  iif  the  comiuct»t  nugguitixl 

llu'mtrfl,  hi-  Kung  lit  iH>w  i-xpltitiM  in  Iho  old  traditional 
iDmuiter.     liut   tnwiirdH  the   eloae  of   tliH  Kixth   century 


11. ..  ^_  I 


l)io  i]itli>  nl  tlie  Iniuling  ot  Itin  Jiitrs,  ro  fi7~.  tliv 
Dforiuim      'Hiii  uiui  k  biitilc  tn.-4wi«n  th«  Wnil 

' (itiidlit.  near  Bnih,  nml  llirow  u]**)  the 

\.in>      TIte  Aiu;l"i  linil  iiiMtiiwhiln  IxMi 

K    ■••■■'■  >•■«!,  ami  lir  (177  ilw  «i»Jrt«m  portion 

I  woa  ilivkltd  up  BiitoDg  l)ie  vnnoqM  EnKlirii  kiogdoma. 
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iiK  ot  BI. 

Avpullne. 

little  Ifili' 


AiduL 


tbere  Mitercd  Kngland  a  new  force  that  waa  to  transform 
the  natiou  aud  nmkc  a  new  epoch  iu  its  literary  history. 
This  new  force  was  Ctu-istiaaity,  and  it  reached  the  En^ 
lish  from  Rome  and  from  Ireland.  The  Rrst  Chmtian 
mitsionary  was  sent  direetly  from  Rome.  In 
^7  St.  Augustine  ■  and  his  band  of  forty 
mnnks,  sT'ttt  by  Fope  Gregbry,  landed  on  tin 
of  Thamrt  off  the  cuai<t  of  Kent,  on  the  vc 
spot  where  the  war-ships  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  first 
ICngli^h  ('on']iii'r»r»  of  Britain,  had  landed  <)ii>-  Iitindred 
and  forty-eight  years  before.  Ghrislianity  was  thus  planted 
in  U]c  ijouth  of  Britain,  arid  the  interrupted  communieO' 
tlou  with  Rome  and  its  civiliKntiuii  v/a&  reestablishod. 

But  while  Home  niristianwwl  ihe  South,  tlic  lasting 
eonversioi)  of  the  North  came  not  from  the  Ilomun,  hut 
from  thr  Celt.  Ill  (135,  Aidaii,  a  mnnk  from  t 
Iritli  mi8»ion  otation  at  loiia,  an  iNhind  o(T  t): 
WCfil  coiml  of  Scotland,  settled  in  Northunibria  and  berac 
the  first  great  bishop  of  the  Xorth.  After  twenty  years 
coilttMt  with  the  old  religion.  Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  "the 
last  champion  of  heathenism.''  was  defeated  and  killed  ii 
battle  {(Oio),  and  English  paganism  gave  way  before  ti 
aeal  and  devotion  of  the  Celt. 

With  the  coming  of  Cliriittinnity  a  new  life  beK&n  for  t 
Kngllsh  people.  It  revealed  a  world  of  which  they  h. 
never  dreamed;  education,  culture,  litenit 
an<l  the  arts  followed  iu  its  train.  To  app: 
dale  this  we  must  renu-iiilx'r  that  in  these  e&rl 
oenturiea,  when  modern  £uro|>e  wati  beginning  to  tai 
sliape,  ttw  new  nations  were  absorbing  and  turning  to  nc 

'  St.  AukukUhc.  or  St.  Auttin,  th«  tniHUMinry  In  Ifac  Knglwh,  mu 
iwt  t}e  oonfuwd  wilh  the  even  greater  8i.  AuitiwUim  0&(-43O), 
Kullior  o(  tbo  Con]tt»ion»,  and  one  ot  the  four  gnwi  Falhen  of 
lAtin  Chuirli.    'I'b«  St,  AiiguirtUio,  who  fiml  brauglit  tbo  Gai|)cl 
tbe  En^iab,  luxl  been  a  monk  in  a  Benedictine  convenl  at  Ronte. 
bMsmo  Ibo  Bnit  Arcbl>tftbap  o(  CaBlerixujr,  and  died  in,  or  about,  607J 


'J 


Midciiltara. 
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uses  fragments  saved  from  the  culture  of  the  past.  The 
Church  was  the  chief  heir  and  guardian  of  this  classic  learn- 
ing and  culture,  and  upon  the  Church  the  gigantic  task  of 
educating  and  civilising  the  crude  populations  of  Europe 
had  almost  entirely  devolved.  To  be  outside  the  pale  of 
Christendom,  therefore,  was  to  be  cut  off  from  the  intel- 
lectual traditions,  the  learning  and  the  art,  which  Christian 
Europe  had  inherited  from  the  Roman  Empire.  To  be  a 
part  of  Christendom,  was  to  share  in  that  civilisation  which 
represented,  however  imperfectly,  the  accumulated  results 
of  thousands  of  years  of  human  progress. 

And  not  only  was  England  admitted  to  this  older  and 
larger  world,  but  the  circumstances  of  her  conversion  also 
gave  her  exceptional  advantages,  greater  perhaps 
SS^„Hj  than  any  other  nation  of  Europe  then  enjoyed. 
"  The  first  of  these  advantages  was  En^and's 
close  relations  to  Celtic  culture.  At  this  time  Ireland 
led  Western  Europe  in  scholarship  and  in  her  monastic 
schools,  and  England's  proximity  to  Ireland  was  therefore 
a  distinct  intellectual  gain.  Ireland  was  an  important  fac- 
tor in  £In^and's  education.  The  earliest  monasteries  in 
Northumbria  were  founded  by  Irish  missionaries,  or  were 
the  direct  outcome  of  their  labours ;  while  Englishmen  some- 
times journeyed  to  Ireland  to  visit  her  famous  teachers 
and  consult  her  rare  manuscripts.' 

The  second  of  these  advantages  was  the  exceptional 
ability  of  her  teachers  sent  from  Rome.  These  two  teach- 
ers were  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  and  Adrian,  or 
n!?!!S— tt.  Hadrian,  a  monk  from  Africa.  Theodoi-e,  a 
Greek  by  birth,  who  had  studied  in  Athens, 

'  Bede  Bays  that  "  many  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  "  were  in 
lidiod  St  the  time  of  the  plague  of  664,  "to  improve  tliemKelvcs 
either  in  learning  or  virtue."  He  adds  that  they  were  funiislied 
with  books  and  teaching  and  accommodation  free ;  one  of  them  returned 
to  England  full  of  learning  and  became  a.  Bishop.  Ecc.  Hist.  Bk.  iii. 
rbap.  zxvii. 
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>l<Jur  than  that  oA 

there  otittfix-d  lingland  a  nrw  !■ 

ly  frum  6tM~6{t()A 

the  iinlion  and  maku  u  n-  '' 

'h  St.  AiiguKlin^ 

This  new  forw)  waa  Ch^i^tl   ■ 

ll.'kdrisri,   "tlufl 

Ibh  from  Itome  and  from  J 

iji  iilil  ohrmuvlcS 

tktiMi-      miwioaan,-  >, 

niiU  n  givafl 

iBffoiBt.      fio;    Si.    A 

l'n>in  n  luu^f 

*"«""■•■     monlw,  i^M, 

^y  I'vertiNi  ^| 

liltU'  Isle  of  Thir 
itj)ot  wlicn>  tiK*  X 
L*^)glu<h  conqii'Tii 
wul  forty-eighty- 
in  Iht*  Sfiu'li  "f  I 
[IkM  with 

But  SV...1 
poH\'MT»ion  t  ; 


>viii>  titughl  Uu-ru,  bt^ilLil 
!'!  iiiiiHic.     T1j« 

>,  notftbly  u( 

luiti  Adrian's  ptipil,  Aldhi-liu 
UL    tMic  (if  tlw  moRt  justly  famoiB 


AbUb 


Wl«l  MV 


'  I  ^uiilx  [Hit  in  EngL»h  history  a* 

i.fil  fouiuluttniu;,  iiod  wherpvpr  the 

fnvsli  idi'tu  oiiil  gt^>i)frnlly  ^r 

l>rt>visHin  fnr  fducatioo  U'pot  likewise 

;i  tW  si'vt'iith  wiitiiry  iJiat  Uilda, 

11^   I-AiHin  of    N<»rthumt>ria,    fouiuit>< 

II  tiM*  rUIT^  at  Whithy:  iluii  Bknkdi 

ftl'JM'»9(Ji,  a  Nnrtbunihrian  ni'lile 

<i  nmiia'U-m'tt  near  tlii?  mouth 

tiiil  \\'<-nr,  ciirichin;;  thnn  with  run:  omnu 

■    rvIU-jt  whirh  lw>  h<ul  brotipht  bark  fron 

11-  H-\-i'nth  ci-ntur>-  thai  Wilfml.  -\n-b 

i  iui-cd  a  liigliiT  .ttaiulanl  in  an-Jiit'Ttur 

i.  vujuii  "the  tint^t  church  on  "  Un'  »w4 

M[B  "    It  wa.-i  ii]  the  wvcnth  ciMiturr  tba 

L  thf  frnlamU  <if 

i  t'nnHand.  and  that' 

n  ihi*  wistf-rn  rdgr  of  W 
« it.-uuv  ui  cullutv  thnMagh  thr  laboun  vfiuA. 
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Aldhelm.  These  and  many  other  churches,  abbeys,  and 
schools,  set  in  the  rajdst  of  dense  ignorance,  violence,  and 
coarse  brutality,  wrought  a  marvellous  change  in  the  life  of 
Engli-ihmen.  The  century  which  followed  the  conversion 
of  Kngland  may  be  justly  compared  to  that  educational 
ftriod  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  literary  glories  of 
the  Hizabethan  Age.  In  both  the  seventh  and  the  fifteenth 
centuries  England  was  stimulated  and  refreshed  by  the 
new  ideas  which  reached  her  from  beyond  her  borders,  and, 
toirards  the  close  of  both  of  these  receptive  or  educational 
periods,  the  accumulation  of  fresh  thought  and  emotion 
found  expression  in  a  new  literary  epoch. 

Id  the  seventh  century  the  Church  was  the  parent  of  the 
new  literature,  the  earliest  English  literature  unquestion- 
ably native  to  English  soil.  It  began  with  religious  poetry, 
and  its  birthplace  was  the  monastery  and  the  monastic 
school.  In  a  monastery  C.edmon  (c.  670),  "  the  first  Eng- 
lish poet  whose  name  we  know,"  composed  that  poem 
which  begins  the  recorded  history  of  English  literature  in 
En^and;  it  was  in  a  monastery  that  Bede  (670-735),  the 
monk -scholar,  lived  his  tranquil  life  of  study  and  labour; 
while  Aldbelm  (6407-709),^  his  great  co-worker,  was  then 
abbot  of  a  monastery  and  a  bishop.  The  lives  of  these 
three  men  show  us  better  than  any  general  statement  can 
do  how  a  new  Ufe  began  for  literature  imder  the  pressure 
of  Christianity  and  Latin  culture. 

Cjedmon,  as  Bede  tells  us  his  story,  was  an  inmate  of  St. 
HDda's  monastery  of  Streoneshalh,  at  Whitby.  He  was 
not  a  monk,  but  a  plain,  unlettered  man,  who 
took  care  of  the  cattle  and  shared,  no  doubt,  in 
the  practical  tasks  of  the  community.  For  some  reason 
he  could  not  make  or  recite  poetry,  although  this  was  a 
favourite  recreation  among  his  companions,  and  so  he  was 
accustomed  to  steal  away  from  the  feast  when  the  harp  was 
paeeed  from  hand  to  hand  so  that  each  should  sing  in  turn. 
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Ono  DJght  when  hv  had  left  the  (cast  as  usual,  atul 
to  the  fltablcB  where  lie  had  cliarge  of  some  cuttle,  a  strai 
ger  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  or  a  vision  and  said :  "  Coed- 
moD,  siog  roe  a  »ong."  "I  cnnnot  ^ing,"  Cffidmon  an- 
swered, "and  that  ia  why  I  have  just  left  the  fc-ast.''  "  You 
must,  however,"  said  the  stranger,  "sing  for  me."  "What 
shall  I  sing?  "  Cffidmon  a^tked,  and  he  waa  commanded  to 
sing  "id  the  prwsc  of  creation."  And  inimediad-ly  Cied- 
mon  began  to  ang  some  verses  which  he  had  never  heard 
before  in  lite  praise  of  God  the  Creator  of  all  things. 
The  nuitter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Abbess;  and 
Cffidmon,  Wnng  taken  before  Iier,  n-iwated  to  her  the  verstw 
he  had  compased  in  bin  sleep.  The  Abbess,  believing  that 
God  had  given  to  this  buinblo  iiiau  a  wonderful  gift,  in- 
duced him  to  become  a  monk.  He  could  not  read,  but  t 
Abbesa  had  the  Ilible  n-ad  aloud  to  him,  and  Caidmoi 
niimnating  on  what  he  had  heard,  turned  tho»e  portioi 
of  it  that  moBt  appealed  to  him  into  vcme,  paraphnuiing  i 
this  way  the  Books  of  OeneiU  and  Exodus,  ''and  m 
other  hwtoriffi  of  holy  wTit," 

There  is  good  reason  to  VK'lieve  that  this  storj-  is  su 
Rtantially  true,  and  the  more  we  know  about  the  strai 
workings  of  the  poet's  geniit*  the  less  we  shall  be  inclined 
to  doubt.    Us  details  may  havi-  bet-n  coloured  by  lege 
but  wc  can,   I   think,   still   discover  floniething   of   ti 
real  Ctedmon  in  thix  old  story;  a  bcrdamao-iwet,  hiun 
minded,  fvU-distruslful,  uiileanie<l,  but  a  good  man,  w 
unsuiipected  genius,  unstirred  by  the  old  heathen  the: 
awoke  suddenly  under  the  ins{Hration  of  the  new  rcll^oi 

Cietlmon  was  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  religioi 

poctr)';  he  led  the  way  into  a  new  world.     Bede  says  th. 

"  many  othere  endeavoured  to  compose  reli^oi 

iu  cycu.    '  |x»L'nis  in  Kngiish,  but  none  of  thttfi'  could  eve 

equal  his."    There  U  an  old  manuscript  voluni 

ID  the  Bodleian  Library-  at  Oxford,  made  up  of  a  number  < 
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Early  English  poems.  Since  these  poems  agree  generally  in 
subject-matter  and  character  with  the  Biblical  paraphrases 
of  Csdmon,  it  was  assumed  that  they  were  his,  and  for  a 
long  time  his  reputed  authorship  of  them  remained  un- 
questioned. Scholars  are  now  sure  that  Csdmon  did  not 
write  all  of  these  poema,  and  many  believe  that  not  even 
a  part  of  the  book  was  composed  by  him.'  Apparently 
the  book  is  a  collection  of  religious  pieces,  by  various 
authors,  ammged  in  the  order  of  the  Bible  narrative.  If 
it  is  true  that  not  a  line  of  it  was  actually  composed  by 
Csdmon,  it  is  probable  that  his  poems  served  as  a  model, 
or  that  they  were  used  as  the  basis  of  the  work. 

The  poems  themselves  are  of  very  unequal  merit.  In 
some  instances  we  have  but  a  dull,  almost  mechanical 

paraphrase;  in  others  a  scene  or  character  is 
ff^gg^         revealed  to  us  with  that  imaginative  definite- 

ness  which  marks  the  true  poet.  On  the  whole, 
we  feel  that  this  religious  poetry  is  close  to  poetry  of  the  old 
heathen  past;  it  is  the  poetry  of  the  Bc6p,  little  changed 
in  spirit  or  in  metrical  form,  but  it  has  found  a  new  theme. 
VMien  the  poet  uses  his  original  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
and  gives  the  fullest  scope  to  his  own  power,  then  we  feel 
this  resemblance  meet  strongly.  Satan  is  brought  before 
ua  as  a  warrior,  proud,  daring,  defiant,  a  rebellious  vassal. 
He  gathers  his  faithful  followers  to  his  cause,  as  the  kings 
and  chiefs  among  the  English  were  wont  to  rally  their 
thanes,  their  chosen  body-guard,  to  their  support.  "Stand 
by  me  strong  supporters,  firm  in  strife."  After  his 
overthrow  he  reminds  them  of  the  nature  of  this  bond 
between  them,  declaring  that  if  he  has  ever  given  them 

'  Competent  scholars  notv  generally  agree  that  all  we  have  of 
Cvdmon's  writing  are  the  nine  lines  of  his  Hymn,  This  is  probably 
the  first  piece  of  extant  English  literature  conijrased  on  English  Koil. 
The  lioes  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  Moore  MS.  of  B^e'a  Ecclesiastical 
IliAtary,  and  were  prohably  copied  there  in  or  about  the  year  737. 
:«e  the  tranalation  in  Cook  and  Tinker's  Select  Translation,  p.  77. 
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princely  gifU>  in  tlio  old  days  in  Ihat  gorxl  kingdom. 
IS  the  tiine  to  rejiay  him  by  faithfiit  scn-iw.  He  ap|)oal», 
ttK'n,  to  tlic  satiio  obligation  which  is  felt  by  li\^ghU,  th 
tliaiui  of  tl('owilf,  in  the  fight  tt'ith  lh<'  dragon:  "  I  mirii 
inc.  iJic  lime  w«  drAiik  tlie  nicwl,  we  vowed  then  to  oi 
lord  ill  tin?  boer-hall,  who  save  ua  the*  rings,  thut  w 
would  r&iiilte  him  for  our  war-gear,  the  hehnets  ani 
swords  of  l<-in(HT.  if  this-Iiko  ik-iiI  .should  befall  him,"  ' 

\Vi)  fin<l,  too,  <'s|)p';ia]ly  in  tin*  Ezodu*,  ihu  true  %litiii, 
spirit  of  the  Teuton,  and  a  delight  in  the  very  potnp  nm 
truijpin^s  of  war.  Tlie  approach  of  the  host  of  PI 
is  thus  descrilxHl: 

"Tbejr  picpiuvi)  Uieir  aniu, 
Tbe  wv  Mlviuicod, 
Bucklera  f litwred, 
I'nunpeU  aaiig. 
f%aniinnl«  mlllm), 


Anuing  thrJR  Mmani 
The  fon'U  of  wux, 
Giredyof  battle, 

Oi-er  th«  bodlH  oi  lb«  htwt 
Tha  dark  cho(M»ni  of  the  data: 
'DID  wolvoa  Ming  their 
Horriil  evtttuoDg."  * 


The  popt  sings  of  lh(«<e  tilings  as  a  Christian  scfip.  Th 
Iwttles  are  Knglisli  bauktis,  for  tho  wngcr  has  taken  tb 
Biblfl  story,  and  translated  it  by  the  light  of  his  own  under 
Ktamling  or  ex|x;ricnce. 

Them  arc*  a  number  of  other  religious  poems  besides  thi 
liibUced  Paraphase«  of  (.'iMinon  and  lu!)  foUowera.    Afl 

rulf,  lhf«;  po<;mH  are  not  foumled  on  tlie  Bible, 

gimu  poM*.  '"'*■  *">  ^""^  iegoml  ol  on  apostk*.  martyr  o 

saint.    Thu«,  titu  Andrmn  treats  of  the  ndven 

tures  of  the  apostle  .St.  .\ndrew,  who  goivs  into  a  land 

Beamtif,  ChiM'a  tnuulatJon,  p,  7'i.  '  Tburpti'B  iruulMlon. 
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Bon-entrs  to  rescue  St.  Matthew;  tlio  Juliana 

litoiT  of  u  Faint  wmI  mwtyr,  who  refusetl  to  become 

Itha  wife  of  iv  "     '"'irtli'scrilws  (hti  1<-i»ptalioiut, 

'  tfttUDplM,  &!<  '  '  '  I  ri!iic,  ail  Engli.<«h  saint  of  the 

ti^itii  rt'ntiirj",  who  for»»oW  the  worW  and  lived  iJw  life 

of  a  h«nnit  in  iIik  fons  of  Ea.it-An(jlia,  or  LincolnHliirfi.' 

AiBoiig  the!«L>  rrligHHiH  ]Kk"ii.s  the  Judllh,  the  Htoenix,  The 

Unnm  0}  liic  Rtml,  itnrl  lliu  Crisl,  or  Christ,  an-  of  i^-pccial 

iiKmsit,    The  Judith  and  th<^   Phoenix  ntf.  strikingly  dif- 

^tnt.    nit'  JtuUth  \»  an  rpic  frugniL-nt,  thr  nn-nlor  |>art 

li  ill  lo«t.     It  tellH  the  story  of  the  Jewish  heroine 

•"U<  -I  in  the  .\|)r>cry|>hnl  Rook  of  Ju<lith,  who  flew  ttiv 

avniiis' cuptMin  Ilolufeniui  to  drlivcr  lii<r  native  town.    Il 

kfinei  (■•fun'  U8  the  Ani;I()-Sax<ni  ixsttle;  tlie  din  of  sliield.'*, 

tli^  .1,.,.,. -^  „(  urnti,  "  llm  wmoku  of  war,"  the  lean  wolf 

Od  of  thn  woo<l,  (he  iilack  ra^'en,  and  thi^  eagle 

■iiUii)4  (or  tliif  |>n-y.     Jwlith,  beautiful  and  t(.Tril>le,  nlion^t 

rarithiir  fear,  hcKilutinn,  nor  pity;  the  warriors  march  ^rim 

VwA  [vli.*otli9H  tu  take  vengeaiioe  on  their  eneniii^  huwil- 

'di-rwl  wiUi  wine* 

While  Jiidilh  \»  fdll  of  hcroie  darings  of  blon-s  ami  revenge 
kI  tho  tumult  of  liatllr,  tltu  poem  of  th«  t'Suxnix  liflit  u»| 
■I  n*Kii>n  of  r«vt  and  |M'aee.     The  Phoenix  the 
Liinl  of  the  tCjujtun)  fablv,  whidi  rial's  into  re- 


■■■■■.•^■He  ilM  la  7H.    IViwIuiiJ  MAxy  mu  Imllt,  powlbly 
if'dlil  of  UerrU,  on  ihii  nite  of  (iiiililuc'i  nrreat. 
■  ii;  =1:-  >i-.,v  (luwii  Jwiith  ami  HoUt/rma  (IKINll,  AlilHcli  hiu  Iiilro- 
'  •  tiuUi  wf  UinliarTii>M  "  Irilo  Jixlilh'*  rlinnirter  ti»t  liiuiiiJ  in  llw 
'-Tf.  ot  III  llw  AiiRlo-l^xmi  jimuu.     Aldrii-ti,  [or  liuiliiiiiVt, 
'■■■ltali>  tirfom  nbo  kills  lbi>  slLvping  Hulifcrnn: 


hft' 


"Arrit  Jiirlit^  Imtkcd  oil  liiiti,  tuid  jHiy  orept 

■-I.  .  .  . 

nt  ul  ixnofi  O  PriiKxIictrayiidl 
I  ilxr  tit-  tiait  ImnlfHl.  )ir>  hIii  ttviKlnl  noiiio. 
'  Tlw  aharp  llwiujilit  |>icm-d  )iit,  iiikI  )»-r  bmial  wiw  torn 
Ami  Wf  ah*  kagnl  to  bU  tier  piufMMv  dio,"  Me. 
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newed  life  from  the  osbeti  of  ita  nest,  dwells  in  a  far  easter 
islaiiil.  This  wIuimI  is  «ri  ourlhly  paradise  »iich  ns  thu  Va 
and  the  poeta  of  maiiy  other  races  have  loved  to  imagine. 
The  grwji  fon-fito  alrotch  far  and  wide  beneath  the  skies, 
and  there  "neither  rain  nor  snow,  nor  breath  of  frort,  nor 
fall  of  hoar-fnwt,  nor  heat  of  sun,  nor  cver-duriug  cold,  nor 
warm  weather,  nor  winter  shower,  works  aught  of  harm. 
Tlio  land  is  full  of  fiowere,  the  fruits  fail  not,  and  the  treea 
are  fore%'er  green."  '  M 

The  BuUiorsliip  of  most  of  th««  religious  poems  ia  un-^ 
kuon-n  or  conjectural,  but  it  \a  certain  that  at  least  three 
of  them  were  written  by  a  poet  iwuni-d  CVni 
wi'LF.  Wc  know  this  because  Cynewulf  hi 
woven  his  name  in  runic  letters  into  the  t«xt  of  tli 
poeme,  the  Eltme,  the  JitUnna,  and  tlie  Chrigt,  80 
form  an  acrostic.  Ilieri'  in  no  other  record  of  this 
who  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  his  time, 
but  he  is  p-mral!y  Mippcico'd  to  have  been  A  Northumbris 
8c6p,  who  livitl  in  the  latter  part  of  the  «ghth  ceiiti 
Some  8Uppoi<e  him  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Andr 
Judith,  and  a  remiiriiable  tviUection  of  poi-iica]  Riddti 
aiwl  variwM  other  pnems  have  been  attributed  to  bir 
But  whil<-  hiJttory  is  cilcnt  about  C>-n(nvulf,  tlx're  are  eeveral 
remarkable  pa.'<.'«age»<  in  his  [Ktpmx  in  whieh  he  teJls  ua 
of  hiiiisfir.  Tin-Si-  piwjigtw  u-\\  ufi  little  of  tile  outwi 
evwils  of  his  life,  but  they  reveaj  with  sufficient  elearn 
tile  <lcpth«  of  )iw  inner  exiHTk-nce.  \\p.  pathr-r  that 
liisyoull)  he  lasted  of  pleiu^ureand  sucws«  as  the  fuvourit 
of  the  great,  and  that  lie  bad  received  "the  jewel  and  tl 

>  C/.  Tennywm'a  dMcripliun  of  "tbe  UUnd  vMvy  of  AvJUon,"' 

"Wbora  fftUi  not  liai),  (ir  fuin,  or  Miy  anew, 
Noruv-er  nitMl  IiJovh  loudly;  tiul  h  Htw 
Deep-racadciireil,  lupp}-,  (nir  with  onthaixl  lawn* 
And  bowcfy  holkum  crawn'd  iriUi  nitivtnitr  mih.'* 

—  IbTU*  or  1VK  Kixor     "  Tkr  Paining  o/  ArtktirA 
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gold  in  the  mead-haU,"  tbc  reward  pefhap«  of  tiK 
80D^.  Biit  sorrow  overtake  biiii,  perbape  mme  definite 
grief  from  «-ithcnjt,  perhaps  simply  some  secret  change, 
some  cmis  ill  his  spiritual  groftlh,  atnl  earthly  pleasures 
seem  poor  and  empty.  The  disillusion  uicnt  of  age  h  heavy 
on  him.  "Joy  hBH  waned,  pleasure  has  decreased  with 
the  years;  )*oulh  has  fled,  iht-  former  pride."  An  ovcr- 
wheliuiiig  sense  of  the  transitorineis  of  all  the  things  which 
man  delights  in  takes  poetscr^ion  of  him ;  it  all  pa«>cs,  and 
the  joy  of  life  slijw  away  like  running  water.  He  is  tor- 
mented by  the  remembrance  of  the  errors  of  his  carclesR 
youth;  hn  gpeakfi  of  himseif  aa  "guilty  of  misdeeds,  fet- 
tered by  sins,  bowed  nnth  bittemees,  beset  with  tribu- 
latioDs."  But  at  la»t  his  whole  view  of  life  is  changed; 
he  findii  comfort  in  religion,  and  tlie  Divine  jxiwcr  Itfta 
him  out  of  this  dc|Hh  of  despair,  unlocks  bis  heart,  and 
grants  him  again  the  power  of  wing.  So,  old  and  ready 
lo  ilepart  by  n-ii»OD  of  the  treacherous  house  of  the  flesh, 
he  compones  Christian  (>oeins,  not  froo  from  itadnuBs  in- 
defi,  but  full  of  hope  and  jx'ace.' 
nis  poem  of  Christ  is  bright  with  the  assurance  of  a 
final  triumph.  The  heavens  are  opened,  and 
we  hear  the  hj-mning  of  angels.  The  voiee  of 
God  dcclans  in  words  that  seejn  to  scatter  the 
aodcnt  darkness  of  English  heathenism: 

"  Let  there  be  light  for  ev«r  &iul  ever, 
A  ndbtil  Joy  ftrr  «ftch  td  tivinx  m«n 
Wbo  in  Uiwr  p>n«nilioiu>  >Aall  \k  bofw. "  * 

The  poem  trcaia  of  "the  threefold  coming  of  Christ,  laa 
birth,  his  oaocnsion,  and  bis  advent  at  the  hist  judgment," 

■  C}'i>«wuir'it  Rune  ptuvn^^  or?  p->'vn  in  traiwUiion  in  Cook  ntid 
J'aiLtr't  TTanUationt,  ilorioy's  Engtmh  Writfrt.  vnl,  ii.,  and  Brooke** 
EtiHf  Btiglifk  IMtratuTr ;  but  m.  nlwi  Profrawir  C'jiok's  Introd.  to 
JarfU,  and  PrafCMar  .Stnink'a  IntroJ.  U>  BUm,  m  Btlltx  Ultrtt  Strit*. 

*  ChriMt  C1<iUui<a'  InuwUtion. 


"Ckrtrt." 
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and  ite  serenity  is  broken  by  a  lorrihle  vision  of  judgment. 
]}ut  its  final  noto  is  triuui^l),  as  the  poet  pictures  the 
bappinef«  nf  tlioce  who  have  endured  and  overcome: 

"Tbcn  is  iingd*'  song;  tlic  hUm  of  tlie  Imppy; 

AgladMinielioitaf  nwi;>-uiitli  wilhuuti^; 
Hie  glory  oS  the  heavenly  ctiivnlQ-;  Iil>h]i1i  nilhoiil  pain 
For  righlooiw  workom;  Mid  (or  m>iiU  HuNiinc 
RMt  u'itlioiil  mil:  Ihere  m  dny  n-itlioiit  dnrk  gloom, 
Evor  glorioiinly  briitht;  blim  without  haie; 
Friend*lup  'twUt  fricindii  forever  without  («ud; 
Bbmm)  williout  cniiiity  (or  tlie  liliwi  iu  IIcmvmij 
In  the  eonimuiiuiti  ot  Sniuia. "  ' 

We  arc  ignorant  of  almost  any  incident  in  Cynovi'ulf's 
Ufo,  yet  the  man  hiiiutclf — apart  from  the  accidcntj;  of 
.birth  and  eurroundingi*  — survive*  in  hw  work.  In  spite 
fof  all  the  vaguer««s  i>f  his  language  he  is  very  real  to  us. 
The  "cry  of  Cynemilf."  as  it  has  been  called,  moves  us 
t<M)ay  after  Uio  pafi»uge  of  u  thousand  yeun;,  for  it  comes 
out  of  the  depths  of  a  man's  soul.  It  has  the  dinwtncss 
and  tiiith  of  that  "lyric  cf)""  which  misery  and  di»ftp]x>int- 
ment  wrung  from  the  heart  of  Bums.  Such  a  cry 
interprets  the  grief  that  ia  conimon  to  man;  and  whether 
it  is  utternl  hy  King  David,  by  Cynewtilf,  or  by  Rums, 
our  human  nature  resjiunds  to  it  and  underatands. 

The  earliest  attempta  of  the  English  at  literary  ex- 
pre««ion  were  cast  in  the  poi-tic  form.  This  form  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  poetry  with 
JS^o_  ""  which  we  are  familiar;  but,  while  tlie  Anglo- 
Saxon  verw!  may  «>und  n)ugh  and  hunl  to  us, 
88  rendered  by  the  gleeman,  it  was  doubtless  both  vigorous 
and  inspiriting.  In  fonn  this  /Vn^o-Saxon  poetry  may  be 
dcecjihed  as  a  rhjihrntcnl  chont.  IDaeh  verse,  or  line,  was! 
composed  of  two  half  line*,  separat^-d  by  u  pause,  or 
easura.  There  was  no  rhyme,  nor  was  the  number  of 
•  Chin.  GoIUnos'  tnailalion. 
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vfiiOM  in  each  verai!  always  tin  muno.  Instead  of  rliyitic 
lie  Anglo-8iixuii  [MKit  employed  allilcratmi,  that  is,  he 
bUittUiiliy  intruducul  wunls  beginning  with  the  miiiic 
Kund;  while  the  tvguUir  Uiat,  or  rhythm,  was  pvcn  by 
Biqibasising,  or  accenting,  these  nllitcmtivc  worda.  It 
nt  teual  to  haw  oni>  or  two  of  tlii^sc  cuiphatic,  or  ac- 
Mltd,  wurda  or  sylkblra  in  the  lif?t  half  of  tlie  line,  and 
d'y  otw  iu  the  Bucond,  thtu: 


Ort  .ScjiW  .S'rffing 
Oft  Siytd  Snfing 


from  ttulbi'rs  thron|;in|{.* 


Probalily  a  strong  twang  on  the  harp  at  the  arcentod 
Words  n-enfom'd  the  (>ui}»lifu>is  of  tlic  voice  and  heightened 
tin  mvching  inovcitK>nt  of  the  rliylhni. 

Wheii  Clirintiiinity  pave  a  frish  inipuW  to  English  lit- 
rnitunr,  it  did  not  ut  iwfA  change  iU  manner,  it  j^imply  gavo 
a^^>.t(»    '^  "^^  "iihjertfl.    It  tot>lc  the  traditional  poetic 
niHfu*-      form,  and  turne<j  it  to  n  ut-w  tue.    The  cliief 
*»■   ^**      centre  of  this  GhristiBH  jxwlry,  which  i«  gen- 
erally thought  to  liav«  begun  with  Ciednion, 
ipt  to  have  hren  in  Northumhria,  whertr  the  iiifmitiD 
eltjti  culture  wa«  ■.■wiM-t-ially  otrong.     It  was  not  long, 
bttfore  the  knowledge  of  the  variotct  bmnchcB 
learning    introduced  by  the  Church  bmuglit 
i»ew   (ftagti    of   Uterarj"    development.      Ucside 
the   Chriflion   tedp,   who   belongt  at  once  to 
f  and  the  new,  there  appears  the  monk-xrhnlar, 

:   nan  of  a  wholly  now  order,  tlio  n-pn^aeiitatjvc 

of  a  cbutH  wliieh  wut  declined  to  guide  the  int«*llectual 

da*'' '  ■  'r  Cent  lines  to  eonie.     ThiB  Iiegin- 

^Jlin;;  ,  :ii|>  is  directly  traceable  to  tin-  ('an- 

^■eriniry  Acbtxtl  u(  Hicodcire  anrl  Adrian.    Fmtn  thiti  school, 

■^•yi)  Gmo,  "our  written  literature"— the  literatuir,  that 

•  Asflo-aHoncluinwterti- A.         *  &««ni(f.  I- <■ 
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13,  of  the  English  in  Briliuu  —"took  it*  birth."'  From  tJ 
NL'hool  caiue  Aldhelm,  the  firat  Knglishfnim  lo  gain  emi- 
ni'iici;  im  a  <;Iii^i<.-iil  i^rlKiliir  and  tcucIiDr,*  wlio 
began  in  the  South  a  work  «iiiiilar  lo  that  which 
ilptk-:,  At  II  little  Ut^^T  (j»tu,  took  up  in  tliL-  Nortli.  Ald- 
heliiiK  leaniin^  wait  gflin<^l  froin  lr(-lan<I  «.«  welt  as  from 
Itonit.  His  firet  teuchcr  wjia  Mnildulj,  or  Mdilutt,  ati  Irbh- 
iiian  who  had  retired  into  a  lonely  spot  in  the  woods  of 
Noilliciii  Wi'fwox,  which  niiiii'  lo  Ih-  known  as  Maildulfn;- 
Iturh  (MaildnlfVlownj  or  Mahne.thury.  Kroni  Maltitr»< 
bury  Aldhelm  went  to  C8Lnt4.>rl)ury  to  study  under  Adrian, 
rettirnhiK  full  of  the  iiLspiration  of  the  new  learning.  Aft^-r 
th<!  ilwith  of  liis  old  u-athtT,  be  wae  made  Abbot,  of  Malmes- 
bury,  and  later  Rishop  of  Sherborne.  He  died  in  709. 
Aldhdni  wiw  a  U-adi-r  in  ihr  intillcctual  awakening  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  fame  of  Iiis  learning  extended  to  ^ntaod 
and  to  the  Coiititit'nt.  He  helped  forward  tltc  advance  of 
Sn^ish  architeetiire.  ami  a  rhurch  whieh  he  built  at  Brad. 
foid-nn-Avon  Htlll  siandx  a&  a  ineniorial  to  hi^  labours. 
Although  he  wrote  nnieh  in  Latin,  tmtli  in  prose  and  verse^ 
Aldhelni  did  not  iicglwt  hi»  native  tongue,  and  King 
Alfred  pmnounced  him  1  he  l)pst  Kngbsh  poet  of  his  time.  A 
familiar  »lory  of  Iiini  nliou'r*  hLs  ^kill  a»  a  poet  and  a  musi- 
cian, as  well  as  his  power  of  \muR  all  things  to  all  men.  J 
Wo  are  told  that  when  he  found  that  llie  congregation  at 
Malnieslniry  wns  in  the  habit  of  leaving  church  before  the 
itention,  Atdheliu  dtsgui%>d  hintftelf  tLs  n  glecman  and  t?ta- 
tioned  himself  on  a  bridge  near  the  town.  The  people 
coming  from  ehureh  erowdi<d  about  hiui,  and  when  be  had 
gaine<l  their  attention  Aldhelm  gradually  introduced  words 
of  Scripture  into  hii*  song,  and  so  in  elTect  luade  his  bearen 

•  JVoKoff  of  Eitgland.  3». 

•  AUlidm,  auya  ProfoMor  Stubba,  "was  the  ftnt  Bl«l!elau&  whol 
euJtivBlcd  rlaiHliud  lewiung  vrjtii  any  auonm.  siid  tlio  flnl  of  whooi  •nr] 
literaiy  ttamixa  an  i>nNerved."     Did,  Chritt.  Htog.":    "Aldbelm." 
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listen  to  a  sermon  without  knowing  it.  As  none  of  Aid- 
heJm's  poems  have  been  preserved,  we  are  too  apt  to  think 
rf  him  only  as  "the  Father  of  Anglo-Latin  Poetry."  He 
vas  more  than  this:  his  is  the  earliest  name  that  we  know 
iatlte  En^ish  poetry  of  the  South.'  He  had  his  share  in 
aeating  the  poetry  of  the  people,  —  how  great  a  share  we 
on  only  conjecture;  but  we  know  that  four  hundred  years 
ifter  his  death  Aldhelm's  songs  were  still  remembered  and 
amg. 

Wide-spread  as  was  Aldhelm's  influence  upon  his 
cootemporaries,  after  his  death  learning  and  literature  in 
^^^^  Wessex  rapidly  declined.  During  the  eighth 
OtiMtk.  century  Wessex  was  troubled  by  civil  strife; 
it  was  menaced  by  the  rival  power  of  the  rising 
kingdom  of  Mercla;  and,  finally,  it  was  forced  to  face 
repeated  Danish  invasions.  Ignorance  increased,  literature 
languished,  and  Aldhelm  is  the  one  Southern  writer  of  any 
prominence,  until  we  come  to  King  Alfred,  nearly  two  cen- 
turies later. 

Very  different  was  the  history  of  literature  and  learning 
in  the  North.  The  great  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  al- 
though it  failed  to  maintain  its  political  suprem- 
a*  Tartk.  ^^Yr  remained  for  several  generations  the 
intellectual  centre  of  Western  Europe.  The  in- 
fiuences  that  contributed  to  this  result  have  already  been 
indicated.  The  zeal  of  Irish  niis.sionaries,  the  favour  of 
Northumbrian  kings,  the  spread  of  Roman  civi!i,sation,  all 
worked  together  towards  the  same  end.  The  learning  of 
the  school  at  Canterbury  mingled  with  the  learning  derived 
from  Celtic  teachers.  The  Northumbrian  noble,  Bene- 
dict Bracop,  introduced  glass  from  abroad,  and  brought  a 
collection  of  books  and  relics  from  Home  (cir,  678).    The 

*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Aldhelm's  English  poems  antedated  those 
of  CRdmon,  who  is  commonly  accounted  "the  Father  of  Englinh 
Poetry." 
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fame  of  the  school  at  York  spread  throughout  Gurope, 
wliile  ils  library  was  said  to  have  no  cqiittl  out^ido  of  Komp. 
We  have  seitii  lliat  liiis  new  culture  fintt  found  literary  ex- 
pression tlirotigli  poctrj-,  and  that  less  than  half  a  century 
after  the  coming  of  Aidan  from  lona  (68S)  Caslmon 
founded  a  school  of  nHisious  verse  (cir.  670).  The  ."econd 
great  outcome  of  thit^e  now  int^lleclual  conditJotis,  foUow- 
itig  hanl  u]iiin  the  flr:4t,  is  the  rise  uf  a  ocbool  of  Latin,  or 
Aiiglo-Latin  liternture,  written  almost  entireJy  in  prose. 
The  greatest  and  one  of  the  4«rlif^  of  these 
Nortlirm  scholar*  was  B.EDA,  or  BBa>B,  the  most 
fomoiLH  rnati  of  letters  of  his  tiiiic, 

Bedc  was  bom  in  073  on  the  N'orthumbriao  coast  near 
the  mouth  of  the  ri\iT  ^Veur.  A  year  lati-r  liia  birth- 
place became  the  territory  of  the  Cliurch,  as  it  was  part 
of  a  tract  of  land  granti'd  to  Benedict  Biscop.  On  this 
land  Biwop  built  tt»e  monasterj-  of  St.  Peter's  (C74).  and  a 
little  hiU'r  the  iieighlxiuring  monastery  of  St.  Paul  at 
Jarrow.  Bede,  early  left  an  orphan,  was  intruate-d  to  tht  | 
care  of  the  Abbot  Benediel,  who  placed  the  child,  then 
seven  years  oUI,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter.  There, 
and  in  the  associated  monastery  at  Jarrow,  to  wliich  be 
was  aftprwardH  tran>iferrcd,  all  the  rent  of  his  Ijfe  was 
passed.  Ik^lc  himself  has  summed  up  the  history  of  his 
fifty-five  years  of  niona*ilic  lif*-  in  a  few  words:  "I  wholly 
applied  m>'M'ir  to  the  study  of  the  Seripliux';  and,  amidst 
the  n1»er\ance  of  regulai"  diseipUue,  and  the  ihiily  care  of 
singing  in  the  church,  I  alwaj-s  took  delight  in  learning; 
teaching,  and  «Titing."  '  Tliis  is  the  simple  record  of  a 
usi-ful  an<l  well-onlercrd  life,  filled  with  varied  actiWtu 
but  tramiuil  and  rontent. 

Bed<r,  as  his  words  imply,  was  a  student,  a  learhtr? 
vmUr;  indeeil,  it  is  hanlly  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  the 
beet  scholar,  i\w.  most  influential  teacher,  and  the  greatest 

•  B«Ue.  EttiuiaMeal  Uutvry.  Bk.  v.  dup.  xxiv. 
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man  of  letter,  in  all  Europe  in  his  time.  His  Ufe  was  a 
fortunate  one.  As  a  PUid^'nt  lie  had  op|X)rHinilies  which 
al  tlifll  ilay  were  open  to  very  few.  Not  ever)'  monastery 
bad  an  ab(x>t  ho  able  ami  progressive  as  Benedict,  Bed«'s 
Brst  teacher,  and  it  is  probable  that  few  nKHiAsteries 
in  Western  Kurope  were  furnished  with  a  library  eqvial  to 
that  which  Bt-Hcdiot  had  gathered  at  Jiirrow.  Even  the 
site  of  tlie  nionaj»tery  was  favourable,  for  it  was  suRiciently 
Central  (or  liedt;  to  avail  hitiisclf  of  the  learning  of  Ire- 
land and  of  Rome,  of  Ciaul  and  of  ('«nicrbury. '  With 
the  ket-n  love  of  knowledge,  tlii*  unwearied  industry,  the 
broadly  receptive  mind  of  a  gr^wt  flcliolar,  liedc  absorbed 
from  such  varied  sources  nearly  all  that  was  beat  in  the 
learning  of  his  day.  lie  knew  Ijitin  an<l  Cifpt'k.  and  had 
even  some  acquaintance  with  Hebrew.  Quotations  from 
the  claasiral  poets  are  found  in  his  works.  He  wrote 
about  forty  books,  many  of  them  ti;xt-bi>oks  for  the  use  of 
his  scholars,  upon  a  great  variety  of  exjbjectt.  His  eom- 
neolarics  on  the  Hible  bear  witroas  to  the  thon)u^uwa8 

of  his  studies;  hli  little  book  on  natural  science 
^1^         (De  Rerum  Naturce)  shows   that  he  tiad  mas- 

lered  the  popular  science  of  his  day,  lipflideji  all 
this  foreign  learning,  he  knew  and  loved  the  songs  of  England, 
and  he  was  above  all  a  student  of  her  history-  IIib  E<xie- 
tingtical  Hi&itiry  of  the  KttgHxh  People,  his  best  known  and 
OKMt  valuable  book,  is  the  eliief  authority  for  the  period 
of  which  it  treats.  By  this  book  IVrde  "  was  at  once  the 
founder  of  nK-diiEVHl  history  and  the  hrst  ItlnglL-ih  histo- 
rian."* Bcdc  wrote  in  Latin,  as  all  the  scholars  of 
Europe  did  at  that  time  and  for  long  after,  hut  his  last 
book,  the  cloning  words  of  whicli  he  dirtate<i  to  his  scribes 
almost  with  his  dying  breath,  was  an  tjiglisti  translation 
of  the  Goeiwl  of  St.  John. 

>&«  Bwhop  Stubbt*!  tul  kb  (III  "  Betl«  "  in  Z>icl.  CArul.  tf toy. 
•  J.  R.  Ora«n. 
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As  a  teaclker  IJetkt  hokltn  an  important  place  in  the 

educational  bislory  of  Europe.    At  one  time  six  bundrrd 

.icholanK  including  »trAngcrs  from  a  distance 

He  helped  to  mould  tlie  gn-at  school  at  Yorl 
His  pupil  EglxTt  Ix-caini!  tint  bead  of  Iho  ueliool,  ami  Ejrf>ert 
great  pupil  Awt;iN  (735-SOl)  went  to  the  C-tinuiK-iil 
orgauisod  tlie  Ft-huolK  of  Charlemagne,  "  on  wliich  tlw  ci 
tuiv  of  the  Middle  Ages  war  ba.<«ed."  ' 

Bcde  did  n  great  work,  but  llw  man  himwif  waa 
greater  than   his  boc^.     lib  life  in  its  ftimplicHy, 
_.    .  stngloncas   of    piu-posi*,    it«   lofty  aim,  has 

'hin^ar  unity  and  cnmplfteneiut.  Gentle,  hat 
ing  n  lie,  or  the  least  inaceurncy  or  »lovi-nlinc!f«  in  wor 
ami  remarkably  free  from  the  prejwlices  of  his  age,  t 
character  of  Bede  is  exccodiiigly  ]o\'ablo  and  noble.  I 
him,  Bi;  in  Cyncnnilf,  the  etem  submiiwion  to  an  uiikno 
weini  is  lost  in  the  joyous  aeei-plance  of  n  largi-r  ho; 
Well  migjit  he  repeat  in  his  last  illtivt»  lliat  noUe  acnteni 
of  St.  Ambrose:  *'I  have  not  lived  so  as  to  be  asi 
to  live  among  yvu;  nor  am  I  afraid  to  die,  because 
have  a  good  God."  The  meaning  and  influence  of  such 
life  grows  clearer,  m  we  read  in  the  uniitTectwl  words 
one  of  his  disciples  the  siory  of  the  Master's  death.  Witi 
failing  breath  bo  hod  toiled  through  the  day,  diclati 
hb  traimlation  of  Ht.  Jolm's  04i.s)irl,  and  as  the  da; 
closed,  his  work  whs  done.  At  twilight,  amid  his  weep 
ing  scholars,  his  face  turne<l  towards  the  oratory  when 
he  was  wont  to  pray,  with  "great  tranquillity"  hts  sou 
went  out  from  antong  them. 

The  conditions  which  luul  lifte*]  Northumbria  into  \a 
tellectunl  IcaiietMhip.  and  made  liitic  the  great  teacher  o 
the  Western  world,  were  not  destined  to  la.it.  Soc 
BtKlc's  death  (735),  duagere  began  to  thrt-ateo  i 
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lithin  andwithout.    The  peaceful  work  of  the  monasteries,  ''t-tV-fi 
indeed,  went  on  without  interruption,  and  the.'^  ■"^ 
<(lwthnB>  school  at  York  rose  to  eminence;  but  the  king- 
Ut.  ui  tha  dom  became^  prey  to  treason,  lawlessness,  and 
ITiw-^      plague.    Finally,  towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury (cir.  787),  came  the  Danish  pirates.    These 
heathen  adventurers  were  a  greater  menace  to  learning 
than  civil  or  foreign  war.    They  came  originally  for  plunder, 
iuhI  they  were  especially  attracted  by  the  riches  of  the 
gre&t  religious  houses.    In  793  they  plundered  the  monas- 
t«y  of  Lindisfarne;  in  the  year  following  they  sacked  and 
burnt  the  monasteries  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,     In  the 
Kit  century  they  came  not  only  to  plunder  but  to  conquer,  i*- '  - 1 
They  captured  York   (867),   and    Northumbria    Ijocamc^-j'  --^ 
the  land  of  the  heathen  Dane.      The  civilisation  of    thci*  •-■^ 
North,  which  men  had  been  building  up  for  more  than  twa..;, ,  J 
hundred  years,  perished,  for  the  very  sources  of  literature  "t"5-^r-. 
aod  learning  were  destroyed.      They  sacked  abbeys  and 
fhurches,  they  burned  the  libraries,  and  broke  up  the 
schools.    Streoneshalh,  the  home  of  Caxlmon,  was  demol- 
t>bcd,  and  the  place  was  called  by  the  Danish  name  of 
ftliitby.     "  There  was  not  one  home  of  learning  left  from 
the  Forth  to  the  Humber."  •    Two  years  later  they  entered 
Kast  .\ng3ia,  to  plunder  and  destroy  Peterborough,  Crow- 
land,  and  Ely,  the  great  religious  houses  of  the  fens.     The 
fate  of  all  fjigland  hung  in  the  balance,  until  at  last  they 
»ere  checked  by  the  steadfast  heroism  of  King  Alfred 
^battle  of  Edington,  878).    It  was  after  this  battle   that 
-Ufred  made  his  famous  treaty  with  the  Danes,  the  Peace 
of   Chippenham  (878).     Under  this,  although  a  great  tract 
of    England    was   surrendered   to   the    invaders,    Alfred 
retained  all   of    Southern   and    part   of  Middle   England. 
England  was  indeed  saved  for  the  English,  but  the  Dane 

*  Stopfoid   Brooke's  Engliak  L/Uerature  from  the  Beginning  to  the 
Stmian  Conquat,  p.  124. 
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vas  tiiaatcr  from  tlic  nortbcrn  bank  or  the  Tbamoi  to  the 
river  Toea. 

IJ«t  w)iilc  leaniing  uiid  civilisation  in  the  North  hod 
rfs^eived  u  lilow  from  which  it  took  them  ccntiirii^s  to 
Tb«w»iT»i  rocovcT,  ill  tlie  South  they  rose  into  iipw  life 
DtiQuviDKln  tindpr  the  tinfl»gfpng:  unii  <:(>inprtrh<'nsive  energy 
Alfred?'^'  *>f  Mfrvtl.  Tlic  iuU'Uectual  and  literary  prrenu- 
nenceofNorthiimbriawaaduetoahappycombi- 
natioD  of  eAU;«i«;  ihc  sudden  risv  of  ^V(Si<L-x  to  n  positiun^ 
of  Iit6rar>'  leaderwhip  was  Ihp  work  of  one  man.  FVoni  hi 
youth  AKivd  had  loved  books.  When  he  was  called  tol 
the  throne.  En^laiid  had  already  lost  her  place  as  a  centre 
of  ICuropean  culture,  and  Ihu  Dane  threatened  1o  »WL-ep 
away  even  the  reuinunts  of  learning  that  were  left.  So 
uttt'riy  had  learning  fallen  away  in  Englajid,  writes  King 
Alfred  in  a  famous  passaf^,  "  that  tlK*re  were  very  few  oa^ 
this  side  of  the  Humber  who  eould  undenttand  Itteir  fierfl 
\ice-books  in  Eiigliuh,  or  even  jmt  a  letter  from  I^tin  into  ' 
Rngliiih;aud  I  think  there  were  not  many  beyond  the  Uunt- 
btT.  So  few  tlwre  vifn  of  thera  that  I  (;annot  think  of 
even  one  when  I  came  to  the  throne."'  For  the  firet  fif- 
teen years  of  hia  n*ign  (S7I-cir.  SS6),  Alfn-d  was  occupied 
in  (igjiting  for  the  vwy  exigt4?tice  of  hi«  kingdom,  or  in  pro- 
viding nieaitf  for  ita  liefeuw.  His  fir^t  duty  was  not  to  en- 
courage civilisation,  but  to  prewn-e  it  by  the  i«word.  But 
'  after  he  hod  concluded  a  second  peace  with  the  Danes 
(886),  the  king  was  able  to  Ppare  more  lime  for  hi.'*  work 
of  refonn.  He  restored  the  n-ligtous  huu.scH  and  founded^ 
a  monastery  at  Atholney;  he  eetahliahed  a  school  at 
court  for  the  eiiueHtion  of  the  young  nobles.  His  ehildrvi; 
were  brouglit  iip  l-o  itie  hook?  (lonslantly,  anil  were  t^peciall] 
taught  "  the  Saxon"  (or  Eiiglish)  ixx-ms.*    He  laboured  fa 


■  Alfrad'a  prefaoe  to  lits  tnuwUtion  of  8t.  Oragory'tt  Paaumil  Ca 
(Cmv  PaMomfuX  or  "ITniU-man's  Bool;." 
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bettor  graining  of  the  pri«ithoo<l,  iind  was  a  frwnd  to 

'iIm-  motiltM,  alllu>ugti  lii>  bclicvLHl  that  Icarmng  should  not 

'      I  by  the  clprK>-.    Iliii  iileas  on  popular  pdii- 

,.r  hi  lulvaiiot;  of  his  luiiu.     It  W8«  his  wish 

tluU.  'all  the  youth  now  in  T-^tglaml  nt  free  men  who  have 

wealth  tt>  bi"  ubk«  to  wt  IheuiaelvM  to  it  tx*  put  to 

ling  while   they  arc  not  of   use  for   anything  rW." 

'■  Those  whom  one  wishes  to  teach  further,"  he 

^    lul'U, "  Irt  tlwtn  afitrwar<i«  be  taught  furtbor  in 

ih*"  Ijitin  tongue."    Th«w  memorable  wonl*  arc 

tlicUirt  vxplaiiation  of  t)M>  tiervicn^  of  Kuik  Alfnx)  to  lit- 

PVlui^on  18  to  be  iiui'iir  ax  gt^'noral  as  is  proctiira- 

:  th(-  htiiguagc  of  the  fleiri«'iitar>'  or  onlinar>-  miura- 

,  is  to  lie  Kngli^h,  tho  language  of  the  pcoi>Ic,not  I^atin, 

'-' ■--     'T  ttu'm^teiitaKticulda^.     One  great  oh«tarh> 

.',  out  of  tliis  i^an  wai  th«  dearth ^f  books  in 

ii.     Latin  wan  the  or(iinar>'  medium  of  education; 

..-irt^Ixwbi  werr  in  I^tin.  a-twoU  a*  nearly  all  of  the  lit- 

lun-  (rf  the  linii!.    -■Vlfn-d  fiaw  that  the  most.  iwedfiJ  of 

l^titi  bnoka  must  1m*  Iranslatod  into  i'ji}:tlsh,  thai 

' ''I  thuK  be  iuad<*  the  {HK^!H!iion  of  tin-  |)en]ilc. 

'If  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Ijilin,  but  from 

Ut  liiiM',  afttT  the  in-aty  of  rhi)i|M-nliam,  lu!  gathered 

ii"d   iiirn  ahfml  him  and  liecaim*  a  pupil.     Some  of 

BH'n  wepf  tnelich,  but  Uiuning  had  m>  falk'n  away  in 

id  that  lie  W(u<  obliged  to  i<eek  further  tielp  fmni 

AmonjD;  thone  who  eanie  vnin  .\i^:r,  lin-  WelKh- 

who  iM^camii  Iht?  king'?  biographrx.    The  king  in- 

''  MMiietliing  of  hii<  own  indomitable 

-.  ;     ,..  more  than  this;  in  Hpite  of  the  weight 

of  his  "manifold  tain*,"  in  spite  trf  the  henvy 
biinlPD   of    tlliii.'MS,    he    uiiden'H)k    tlie   tuak   of 
truuiJating  into  Knglish  the  lHx>ks  "moist  nced- 
fid"  fur  bin  people. 
(tar  nf  Alfnvi'H  find  workit  wajt  a  tmn^tlatioD  of  tlie  .V/U7>- 
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herd's  Model  (Regula  {or  Cura)  Pastttraiis)  of  Pope  Gregory 
t\ui  Great.    ThU  book,  as  its  aame  implies,  was  a  hund- 
book  for  tlie  ciergj',  tKe  shepherds  of  the  pooplp,  intended 
in  guide  thi^n  iii  thi-ir  duties  and  furuisJi  thc-m  with  the 
model  of  the  ideal  priest.    The  clergy  were  the  teachers  of 
the  kinRiioiii,  ami  on  th*-  in:provcnK>ut  of  the  tlfrg}-  Alfred's 
educational  reform  must  be  ba.scd.    A  copy  of  this  bool 
was  «'nt  to  ever}-  bishopric,  and  the  wry  book  which  th« 
king  sent  to  Worcester  is  now  in  the  Bcwilfian  library  at 
Oxford.     -■Vlfrt'd  alco  iranslulwl  tlw.-  gruftlLT  part  of  Btde'i 
Redegiastieat  Hki'try*  so  that  Rnplishmen  might  read  t^ 
stoi-y  of  their  native  land  in  their  owti  tongue.     Alfred'l 
patriotism  <lid  not  make  him  pro^nnrial.    In  order  that  hit 
people  siHmld  know  «>m«!t1ung  of  the  world  outside,  be  i 
a  free  renderinf" of  a  Imok  which  wa.s  then  tbt'  standard  nte 
ual  of  geiit-ral^hi^tory,  ll>e  work  of  I'nulus  Omnius,  a  Spa 
i«h  monk  of  the  fifth  century.     But  it  is  mbleadingto  tJiinlE 
of  Alfrad  an  a  mere  tniriMlatoi-.     I1i»  object  was  not  to  )!^vc 
a  literttl  venOon  of  bin  mi^otial,  but  to  adapt  it  to  the  popular 
USD,  to  edit  it,  condensing  or  expanding  it  as  lie  th<»ighfl 
best.    AlfrwJ  Lt  therefure  an  author  as  well  as  a  translator, 
and  he  lias  left  on  many  a  piif»agi'  the  impn'i»  of  hi^  own 
character.   Iliis  in  »<peeially  applicable  to  his  tran-slattoo, 
or  adaptation,  of   Boetliiu^'   ConmUUions  of   Phiiosopky 
{Oe  Contolatione  Philo^ophia),  a  famous    Book  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages.     Bocthius.  a  Roman  patrician  of  iht 
fifth  and  Mxth  centuries,  wa.s  imprisoned  for  treason,  and  ii 
this  book  he  cnfleavoure<l  to  comfort,  himself  by  philosophy 
In  purn))iirB8iQg  and  adapting  the  book  of  Boethiu-t,  Alfret 
6118  it  nith  hb  own  spirit,  until,  as  Mr.  Frederic  Harrisoi 
saj-R,  "  ii  IK  almost  an  uri^nal  treatise."    It  is  full  of  nobli 
and  lofty  thouj^ts,  and  nowhere  do  we  get  nearer  to  thi 

'  Sotna  tbink  It  mora  i>rnhn)do  ihni  IVxI«>  HUtary  wm  not  tnui^ 
latMl  by  Alfml  bitnwif,  ImI  by  uno  uf  hi»  piimt*  by  tlw  lung's  oom 
muid. 
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Boul  of  the  great  king.  "Alfred  took  the  Meditaiions  of 
BocthiuB  aa  a  standard  text-book  of  moral  and  religious 
thought,  and  he  uses  it  as  the  basis  of  his  own  musings 
upon  man,  the  world,  and  God." '  So  far  as  we  know, 
Boethius  was  not  a  Christian,  but  Alfred  transposes  his  Con- 
tolaiions  of  Philosophy  into  the  consolations  of  rehgion.  It 
is  Alfred,  not  BoetHus,  who  writes;  "Lift  up  your  hearts 
to  Him  when  ye  rase  your  hands,  and  pray  for  what  is 
ri^t  and  needful  for  you,  for  He  will  not  deny  you."' 
"  Some  sages,  however,  say  that  Fate  rules  both  weal  and  i 
woe  of  every  man.  But  I  say,  as  do  all  Christian  men,  I 
that  it  is  the  divine  purpose  that  rules  them,  not  Fate; 
and  I  know  that  it  judges  all  things  very  rightly,  though 
imthinking  men  may  not  think  so."* 

The  translations  of  King  Alfred  remain  one  of  the 
great  landmarks  of  literary  history.  He  made  them  to 
utni  ud  **"  ^^  immediate  and  pressing  need ;  but  the 
b^iak  work,  humbly  and  simply  done,  had  a  far 
''***'  wider  and  more  la'Jting  influence  than  he  could 

have  imagined,  for  it  was  the  true  beginning  of  English 
prose.  With  him  begins  the  stream  of  English  prose  that 
was  to  broaden  and  dceix'n  until  its  waters  should  cover 
half  the  globe.  And  not  only  is  .\lfrcd  "  the  founder  of 
&ig^h  prose,"  but  he  anticipated  also  a  new  stage  in  the 
advance  of  learning,  for  he  was  the  first  English  man  of 
letters  who  was  not  an  ecclesiasttc.  Theodore  of  Tarsas, 
.\drian,  .Mdhelni,  and  Bode  were  priests,  and  they  wrote 
in  LAtin,  the  language  of  the  Church ;  but  King  Alfred  was 
%  layman,  and  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  take  prose  litera- 
ture out  of  Latin,  the  language  of  the  Church,  and  put  it 
into  EnglLsh,  the  language  of  the  people. 

'   The  Wrilingi  oj  King  Atfrai,  by  Frederic  Hurifon. 
'  King  Alfr^it  I'eraton  o/  the  ConwUUioiui  "I  BuelhitiS,  Trans,  by 
W,  J.  Sedgefield.  p.  175. 
»  lb.  p.  153. 
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Apart  from  their  Uillufiicc  on  Englbh  prcec,  Alfred'n 
nrilings  have  no  little  intrinsic  merit.    He  was  far  from 
bi'ing  n  lilcmry  urli^t,  or  a  finishL-d  scliokr;  but  tnanvH 
|ia»iagp»  flcatterod  through  his  tramJation-s  bring  lis  ncH^I 
to  a  %'ery  good  and  a  Vi-ry  great  man.     Ho  liad  little  tiixd 
of  the  refinements  of  a  conscious  art,  for  his  style  has  s 
dignity  and  olovation  of  toiu^  that  vs  tlic  natural  expn-ssion 
of  the  man.     He  lived  in  the  comjMiny  iif  wLhb  and  lofty 
thuuglits,  and    ho    hits    told    us  something  of  hiit  inner 
life,  his  meilitattonH  and  liis  ho[K-s,  with  a  transparent 
»iiic<-rily   and   t<tmplirity.     We    feci   tin.*    in    thiit    noble 
sentence  from  IloethiuH  which  i»  so  eloc'cly  ai^oeiuted  with^ 
his  name.     "To  be  brief,  I  may  »ay  that  it  has  ever  bced| 
«iy  desire  t»  iWo  honomiibly  while  I  was  alive,  ami  after 
my  death  to  leave  to  them  that  should  come  after  me  my^ 
memory  in  good  works, "  ' 

It  was  <iuring  .Mfred's  reign,  and  probably  under 
diiYct  influfiici:  and  Muperviwion,  that  the  ICnt^i^  Cfironic 
was   revived  and  rearranged  in  a  fullex  and 
better  form,     From  verj'  early  times  it  liad  bccpj 
the  custom  in  eertnin  moiiiLstrrirg  to  make  afl 
brief  record  of  the  mo«t  important  historical  events  of  each 
year.    Tlili  was  done  in  the  monasteriea  in  Norlhumbria, 
and  the  same  |>racliee  wag  followed  at  Caiilerbur)'  and^ 
WinclH-Ktor.     It  will  be  rcmemberwi  tliat  Alfred  lived 
^Vineht-sWr,  whti'h  \vfi.s  then  the  capital  of  \\'es*ex,  so  it ' 
but  nalurul  lliat  the  \\'im;lic>ier  Annals  should  lie  selec 
aa  the  ImsLs  of  the  revised  hBtor)'.    The  old  Antwh,  bettiiles 
being  enlarfi^,  were  continued  m  as  to  include  the  grcat^'r 
[«irt  of  Alfred's  reign.     But  the  Chronicle  does  not  end 
Willi  Alfred;  for  two  hundn«l  aiid  fifty  yeant  afier  hiu  destl 
the  monks  went  on  adding  to  the  wonderful  record  ol 
ICn^and's  hi^itory,  until  it  tinully  came  to  an  end  with  uc 

'  King  MlretTt  Cn-ntm  «/  M*  C«nM>tali»tt  of  BvitMw,  tna». 
W.  J.  »«xl(e<icU.  p.  12. 
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AMount  of  the  acccHsiou  of  Henry  II.  in  1154,  writUja  by 
It  miitik  of  IVtrrlxirough,  tlie  \nsl  m  the  long  suoccesioa 
(.'  "  '  li  Chroiiirli-re.  TliC  linijliih  Chnmu-le  covits  a 
]'    I  M^'Vi'ii  cciiturH-ii,  fniiii  \\k  iiiitMlo  uf  tlu'  fifth  to 

lbi>  mkttltc  of  the  twellth  century.  For  the  tuoHt  purl, 
it  fc.  .1  ;-.iiin>  implks,  H  brU'f.  dry  statement  of  facts, 

tMit  11  1  hlstDry.    ili-n',  for  t-xutiipk',  it;  llw-  n-cwrd 

fur  tin?  .wnr  SOG:  "Hwe  the  moon  ecli|)fieti  on  Sept.  1; 
a:'  '■  Iwulf,  King  of  llu-  Xorl  humbriims.  was  drivi-Ji 
ti  milm;  (Uiil  I'vinlvrl.  liii^hoi)  of  ficxhani.  ilird." 

But  in  Miiiii*  pLuoit,  a«  Ui  un  oft  qu(»tt>d  Jivii'ri|>tiou  of 
^"""  II.  i!if  (.'oimm-ror,  it  13  fuller,  unil  shows  a  power  uf 
. . .  ii:  clmrncttT  mid  a  fpxntL-r  litoniry  skill.  Ofca- 
:  illy  tlu*  dryprtw  nvonl  is  iibaiidoned  forverse.  Two 
p.«:iiu*,  one  Cfkbrftting  the  battle  with  the  Scot*  at  Bru- 
itanburh  in  9^,  tht;  olht-r  (l&scribing  the  defeat  and  deiith 
tif  Ltyrhtnuth  in  a  iitubbom  eotiti^^t  wiiii  the  Diuics  at 
Maldon  (Wl),  luv  alivu  with  the  old  fighting  spirit  uf 
the  nicf. 

Hom-vcr  direet  »  Khim-  Alfnxl  tuny  have  tjLk(*n  in  tt»e 
nfiiiiiK  »f  the  Ckronkk.  iu  iniprowniciil  ii^  natnrally 
^„„^^  n-lalcd  to  tKnl  elevation  of  lungti):)!  ]mm'  into 
a  Uternry  Importanec  whieh  b*  tine  of  tJir  glurieM 
of  luM  reigu.  An  the  liiJitory  of  Kiif^li^h  poetry 
■■li  liork  to  that  great  era  wlien  Northumhri»n  scliol- 
'  Wm  paruiiiDiiTtt  in  the  Wiwt,  tliL*  rl-^-  of  Kii^tal) 
(liitr.  fn.iii  llii>  cniirt  o(  Alfred  at  Winehei^tcr, 

vliich  livB  between  tbc  death  of 

111'   .\iijiian  Con^jurst   f90I-I(M)6)  pniduci-d 

'  lint  vahic  from  »  pun-ly  Uterary  asp^-t  to 

dftaiii  tin*  gcQi'riil  reader.    Vet  certiui)  features 

of  the  :     i    '    hibI.  I>e  fixed  in  iIh-  iiiiml  if  we 

wmild  ii our  hold  »»  rlw  continuity  of 

I-^^^d'ti  nienlal  growih.     Allhoucl)  (he  eouo- 
Irycvdml  to  ibe  Uaiiw  by  ttii-Tn-nty  uf  Oiippenlmm  (87^ 
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was  graduatly  won  back  timlpr  Alfred's  sucocseore,  Edwaid 
the  KUvT  (901-925)  and  AlltckUnc  (925-940),  Wes- 
mx  and  the  Sotith  retained  that  Uterur>'  and  political 
BUprfinaey  whit-Ii  Alfrtd  had  begun.  Adi-r  the  ra%'agc8 
and  final  ecttlemml  of  the  Danes,  the  brilliant  literary 
activity  of  Ihu  North  seenis  1o  have  bttn  extinguished, 
and  for  more  than  three  centuries  after  the  death  of  Al- 
euin  (SU4)  the  patliotie  silence  that  R*tth«  down  on  NoKb- 
iiinbria  rrtnains  almost  unbroken.  In  the  South  alone, 
wtu.-R>  the  ofTectH  of  AlfriHl't;  practienl  enlhusia^sm  Mill 
lingerr<l,  we  find  the  traditions  of  culture  and  the  ^igmt  c^ 
some  literary  «(;tivi(y.  ThLi  Houthem  learning  and  liter- 
ature was  chiefly  associated  with  great  relipous  founda- 
tions and  with  the  lu£tory  of  the  Church.  T)>e  men 
who  rise  into  literarj'  prominence  are  chiefly  erclesiaiiti 
diguitarioi:  DL->i8TAN  (924-WSS),  Ablxit  of  Gliistonbury, 
and  afterward  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  -©thelwoli 
(908(?)-9S4),  Bishop  of  WinchosUT;  .Eljtuc  (fl.  1006) 
Ablx>t  of  EjTishani,  oi-  I'jishani,  near  0.\ford.  The  encp-' 
pes  of  these  inon,  and  e6|>crially  of  the  two  last  mentioned, 
were  largely  oerupied  in  introducing  into  the  Kn^isb 
nioDaijteri(»,  that  liad  bii;oiiie  worldly  and  corrupt,  the 
jftricter  rule  of  life  which  hud  already  begun  to  pruvail  In 
Gaul  and  Flanders.  They  were  o^lucational  and  monastic 
rcformcis,  and  the  tone  of  their  work  ts  consoijuently 
Rcholariy  or  theolo|rica1.  .^fric  "b  the  voice  of  that 
great  Church  reform  which  i»  the  inont  signal  fact  in  the 
hirtoi^'  of  the  latter  half  tif  the  tenth  century."  His 
Homilieg,  or  sermons  (900-994),  are  pro)>ably  the  best 
examples  of  Old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  prose  tfiat  w 
po»si':ss.  In  bulk  the  extant<  writing  of  ^fric  fx 
those  even  of  Alfred.  The  most  iR>portant  of  tl 
writings,  except  tlie  HumiHet,  arc  hiK  mi'trical  Lives 
Sainti;  but  he  wrote  trcatLsps  on  grainmiu*  and  itntrunomy 
Iranslatcd  a  con^dcrahle  part  of  the  Old  TesUuuent,  aoi 
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was  the  author  of  a  number  of  theological  works.  He  is 
by  far  the  proje  writer  of  greatest  importance  after  Alfred. 
On  the  whole,  we  observe  that  while  poetry  had  held  a 
large  place  in  Northumbria  dimng  the  era  of  her  literary 
leadMship,  the  ener^es  of  Wessex  during  this  later  period 
find  their  main  outlet  in  proee.  The  historic  prose  of  the 
Chronicle  (broken  occasionally  by  the  chant  of  the  war- 
song),  text-books,  sermons,  or  the  lives  of  saints :  such  is 
the  shape  taken  by  tHeTiterary  production  of  this  time. 

In  the  four  centuries  that  lie  between  Ctedmon  and  the 
Norman  Conquest,  England  had  surpassed  every  other  na- 
tion of  Northern  Europe  in  literary  achievement. 
None  of  her  neighbours  in  that  early  time  could 
boast  of  such  famous  scholars,  such  a  body  of 
native  poetry  and  prose.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  toward  the  end  of  this  period  there 
was  an  evident  loss  of  creative  power,  and  many  other 
symptoms  of  decline.  In  the  tenth  century  the  English 
seemed  to  be  sinking  intd  a  narrow  insularity  and  stagna- 
tion. The  old  impulse  tnat  Had  come  from  Christianity 
and  Roman  culture  had  apparently  spent  its  force,  and  the 
nation  waited  for  the  breath  of  a  new  impulse.  This  came 
suddenly  vith  the  Norman  Conquest. 
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CHAPTKR  n. 

FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST  TO  CHAUCER. 
(lOao^iK.  1400>. 

"Ttiiw  coin,  kil  Eiiglondd  Into  NormatKlies  hund." 
(Lot  Tliu»  caiiie  Et^anil  Into  iIip  Nonnflti's  hntid.) 
—  RoRrnr  of  Guiucsm^tt's  lOtymiit^  Chrr,nate,  dr.  1308, 

"Tfao  Fnglixli  nt  ihnt  time  (i.e.,  jusi  Mare  tbo  Conqmict)  appear 
to  luivf  bttd  little  iipirit  of  enterprise;  lliey  liod  aetllod  don-n  iiilo  • 
r|uiol  kind  of  fBrnier'n  life,  content  with  liolding  llicir  own  niiil  krvjiing 
off  ihfrir  cni-itiim,  'l~bc  Nonn&iu  wvtu  nstliyis  and  full  of  uiibition. 
Wbcivvi-r  llien!  wure  ulrriilurm,  und  fi^iling  woa  to  be  bad,  Monniuu 
would  tie  Bure  to  be  lbur«.  Al  thv  |m««nt  liny  tlie  [loujilo  wbci  nnndi 
orer  tlie  dIioIi!  wurld  nrelbp  EoKlixli;  ■  .  ■  'I'tiii' indLii^  tu  ibc  N'onn 
firi!  and  eiiefj^'.  wliirti  joined  ilivU  to  the  1'eutoii  peraevennee  and 
iiKlii»lf>-.  It  wiw  like  puciing  the  iirift  iipirit  of  ait  Mfle  into  Um 
alfOBf  bodyof  anox."  — M.  J.  (iCKbt. 

"(H  one  Mtlf-slnck  nt  fiTst, 
Mnke  (Iicm  again  one  poopiv  —  S'uniuo,  EiigLiiih; 
And  KtigllKh,  Nonimii;  ii«  "Ixiuld  hnvu  a  luuid 
To  gnuip  tlie  world  wiili,  aiul  a  foot  to  tiainp  it  — 

—  TntKYauN's  tlanU, 

Tar.  Noniiftii  CoiKititrst  in  England  in  lOfifi  bcgitiK  ft  new 
chftpUT  ill  ilif  hiflory  uf  tliL-  Kuglbh  lunguaf^e  and  liU>ra- 
ThaeHMtof  '""■  Indeed,  so  swwping  were  tbe  changca 
t&«  Morniaa  wrought  by  the  Norman  tliat  it  scenvs  at  first 

»a»Mt-  ^jgjn  3g  though  almost  cver>-  vi?sligfi  of  the 
older  Knglsiid  had  di^ppcarcd.  Tlie  lanil  whs  helpless 
ill  the  mailed  hand  of  a  titrangc  ruler;  forcigners  held 
thf  chiff  oHii-es :  the  country  wiw  filled  with  these  stnm- 
gere,  jiroud,  masterful  men,  un-Knglbh  in  siieech,  in  dr«B, 
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m  tsfile,  oori  in  (!haract(!r.  Niiinbere  of  the  grcjit  eetates 
pOMcd  into  thr  ()<v»u«ioa  of  t  he»!  iiitriidetB,  until  the  land- 
omiiog  tUtaa  vrm  nearly  rI)  coinpusixl  of  Nonuuiis.  Eng- 
Iftnd  was  a  conititi^rcil  nuintry;  uu<l  tlip  N'oriiiHii  lower, 
DuuMivf,  iiqusji.-,  and  olxhirat^?,  n'Ott  the  stffi  of  \}ui  EngUsb- 
ii'd  niiliji'ctifHi,  llie  wiltu«»  to  the  hated  foreign  rule. 
Till'  NoniiHii  wnit  tlic  ia-sl  in  a  long  procf^tioii  of  con- 
ijtM'riDK  ra<!ut.  From  a  litru:  lx>lurc  the  beptming  of  i«- 
-.  «  p...  «jri(«f  hti^lory,  ll«.>  islanA  n]>)H'an;  to  Imve  been 
Om^wmi  RU'<'|)t  by  wave  af  Ut  wave  oi  forf  igti  invaiiion,  iind 
ufJE^*"  ^''^^"^  primitive  stnig^e*  were  followed  by  the 
Kucwi^iw  couqui-«<l  of  the  Iberian,  Tdl,  iiml 
1,  the  I-!iiKli^hnui()  nml  the  Daue.  b^icli  of  thi«e 
ivc  couiiu(-n)r>t,  <:xc(<[j)t  th<^  Ronuin,  rmuh  some  luat- 
id  t*i>«7ln!  i-onlributionto  the  nntiomd  life.  Finally, 
ilh  Uu'  roiiiiiig  »( the  Nonrmn,  a  la-w  iugri-dicut  was  added 
tbe  wijiidirfiil  mixture  of  rhiiracter  and  race.  We  may 
lupnre  the  land  of  Kiiglund  to  u  grcjit  erucible,  or  cal- 
m,  ovrr  wliii'li  an  nnpi-en  power  jjAsiides,  pri'iwiHng  a 
for  i\n  place  in  history'.  At  the  furtuniitv  time,  this 
1  pciwer  llirows  new  elements  into  the  caldron,  — 
mem,  new  l)oltcfs,  new  ideiH;  and  thau!  new  eh?mnQt«, 
firrt  duninct,  are  grmhially  mtnpleil  with  the  ol<l,  until 
y  an.'  diwxilved,  and  cuiifiu^iun  is  again  succeeded  by 
imiinrativc  unity.  After  such  an  interval  of  confusion 
fcniient,  tlie  Norman,  too,  wan  to  Ix'  xtirifd  in  and 
wix-d.  In  llie  end  lie  did  not  dwtmy  the  elements 
.ich  had  exlsti-d  in  tlie  England  uf  Alfred  or  Harold,  but 
tillr  rnitdiHed  them  hy  cx)ntr)buting  potnething  new 
h  life  and  literature. 
Who,  tben,  were  the  Normam,  ainl  wliat  did  tliey  <wi- 
lo  tlw  pn>grf»«  of  KngltHli  litt-niliire?  The  Nor- 
Duuis  wriT  originally  a  mixed  Imnie  of  piratical 
adveuturers  from  Seundinavia  and  Denmark 
had  won  a  country  for  ihoniHelvctt  In  Itic  North  of 
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icti  that  WU8  best  in  the  civUUatioa  of  those  Jt^ 
lYuo  to  ttkcii'  men-,  this  vas  jtist  what  tbo  Nor-fl 
in  Franop.     They  were  pourK  sea-rovers  when     ' 


FVance  (911).  They  belonged  to  a  PcstUas,  adventurous 
nwTo,  which  terrorised  Weatern  Europe  for  Oiree  hundrwi 
years.  Enlvrpri^ng.  quiek-witt«d,  open  to  new  ideas,  ttite 
ra«c  of  bom  rulers  did  more  than  seijie  u|x>n  some  of  the 
fairest  hiudji  of  Europe.  Wherever  it  went,  it  appro- 
priated much  that  was  best  in  the  civilisation  of  those  it . 
subdued, 
mans  did 

they  won    Nonimtiiiy;  kitunH^u  of  the  Danes  who  had 

plundered  the  English  monasteries;  they  were  men  of  tbo 

North,  sprung  from  tlie  saiiiu  raee-etock  as  thu  I-Jngtish: 

yet  they  had  Ixwn  so  ehanpeil  by  their  contact  with  the 

Southern  civilisation  that  when  they  oon(|uored  England 

|,flcarcely  an  outward  sign  of  their  origin  remained.    "Hiey 

I  spoke  a  language  of  Soutbcrti  origin,  for,  aft^T  they  bad 

\  established  thenuielves  in  Normandy,  they  had  rapidly 

acquired  the  corrupt  Latin  then  spoken  in  their  new  home, 

'  and  raised  it  to  the  new  dignity  of  a  lilurary  language. 

They  bccAmc  Christians;    they   showed  a  liberal  spirit 

towards  learning,  and  tlu>y  pneouraged  the  great  Italian  M 

scholars  I^xpr.\nc  and  Anselm  to  settle  among  ttteni.  m 

They  built  splendid  castles  and  cathedrals;  their  dre»s  waa 

more  splendid  than  that  of  the  Riigii.«ii;  their  manners  were 

more  courtly;  thoy  were  foremost  in  instituting  rhivalrj*. 

Their  poets,  or  tmurires,  rhanted  long,  narrative  poems  of 

battle  and  kni^itly  deeds,  differing  both  in  stylo  and  spirit 

from  the  old  Teutonic  poetry  of  the  North.     Such  were 

the  peopU;  that  became  ttw  mflsu.-]«  of  England  iu  1066. 

Tlie  Normans  t}rought  i*o  many  new  ideas  and  foreign 

fashions  into  EngUtnd  that,  for  a  long,  time,  there  was 

OhwtltlMiB 

tUMmtnr*. 


givat  confusioQ  and  diversity,  cm  many  of  thod 

ys.n 


Englbhracn  were  slow  to  give  up  the  old  waj-s. 

So  it  happened  that  for  some  time  after  ttie 
Conquest  there  were  two  races  in  Engknd.  the  Norman 
and  En(^tsh,  separate,  and  yet  forced  into  daily  contact 
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t«D  tanguagw,  NormaD-Frcticb,  the  liiuguAgc  of  tbe 
nilinf;  cUiss.  and  fi)nglwli,  Ihc  language  of  the  people. 
Moreover,  tbe  Nonuan  haU  hin  liunttun-,  wrillcn,  of 
eoonc,  ID  his  owu  tonguv;  while  tlu.>  luiglitthiimn  still 
hd^l  to  the  UterutiiPe  of  hb  fnthcra.  Besides  this,  many 
whoUrs,  FJi^li.'Hh  ii«  wr-ll  m  Nonimn,  wrtJte  tlui'r  pnwo 
(mikA,  lUid  I'Viii  M)rnf  of  tlieir  ["K-lrj',  in  l^tin.  Tliere 
»-rrr  twti  iliKtinnl  Utoniturcs  aud  throe  literary  languages. 
'■  '  '-  y  ■  .  :  I'l-^nrh  and  in  lAtin  can  hardly  be 
■iTv,  but  tliey  aro  so  iiitimat<;ly  COD- 
nccVHl  Willi  En^uid'a  literary  dcvctopntent  that  we 
rIiuiH  '  '  ■    *  ''lifig  of  thoir  ^nerut  character. 

Tl:  ii.st  infused  new  life  into  the  Church; 

it  tnipruvcd  education,  and  created  a  n-vival  of  learning 

in  Enrfand.    Kngland  had  long  eincc  lost  her 

^tviju^      imi.'lli.i;tual    Icudi-Tshtp;    and  during  the  early 

part  of  the  eleventh  wntury,  white  k-arning 

iiiiciitiihml  in  Enghutd,  it  hod   iiiadt-  rapid  progruss  tn 

'l'.<-  Knttl  Bdbools  of  Nnnnandy  and  Prance.    After  tbe 

Cooquutt,  nearly  nil  tin;  gn-at  plat'cw  in  ibo  Church  were 

pven  to  forcigiwati,  riicn  whose  Hnbolarrihip  was  generally 

far  mipt!rior  to  that  of  the  IrlngUsb  pn-btto^  llK>y  super- 

'<l<-<l.    Thim  tbf  tninoufl  Italian  Kchnlar  and  vn-'iU-r  I.en- 

<    '      "<r.  1005-1089)  waa  taken  from  the  monastic  Hctioul 

I  In'u  fuinoiis  for  the  part  it  was  taking  in  the  in- 

I  ri'vival  of  Normandy,  and  made  Archbishop  of 

iry,     Kmm  IMv,  too,  came  Anselm  (KXIIi-UOQ) 

i:kifraiM:'a  Muix-nwor  in  the  Archbi^bopriv,  a  man  of 

■:<   T,  and  one  of  the  leodin;;  writrrfl  and  thinkers 

I-jiglixli  biKhopct  were  replaced  by  Normansj 

'.■  monjuiteries  were  ruled  by  abbots  of  Noi^ 

luttJi.  "I  r-'itiiiH-ntid  ■■ndn-     Wbt-n  we  reflect  that  nearly 

ril  itii  1,,.,!  .  IV.  (.    ^^l■iltpn  by  the  clergj',  that  they  were 

riaiM  of  the  ruiliun,  and  that  the 

ture  b>ftU<iii  (>(  t'tliication  was  in  Iheir  hajidti,  we  can  ece 
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at   onoe  tlic   JniporlAticc   of   this  change.    During  ii 
tweli'th  and  thirU^nth  centuries  r  grvnt  muiiy  book;)  wcr 
wrillon  \a  Eiighwl  l>y  thcwo  foreign  scholars  and  tlurii 
pupilR,  —  lu^torii?^,  biographies,  and  learned  treatises  ok 
thvolo^cu]  or  m'cu  «cicQtific  eul>ject6.     liut  these  nica 
were  scholars  and  Chiirehmen.  anil  ttiey  wrote  iu  Latii 
the  common  lani^uHgi.-  of  sctioiiu^bip  an<l  of  ttie  Churcl: 
throtighout  Europe  at  that  time,     ^^'hilc,  tlicrefore,  thej 
did  much  to  advance  learning  in  England,  thflr  immediate' 
effect  on    I'jiglifth   hleratwro,  and   cjipecially  on   Eii|^iftlx^ 
proee,  vras  di^iinctly  tuifuvoumble.    Two  centuries  befordi 
the  Conqnest,  King  .\IfrixI  had  tried  lo  bring  lili-raturc  to 
the  j>eo])k'  by  tnkiiig  it  out  of  Latin,  the  langunge  of  the, 
learned  cla-is,  and  making  it  I-Ingliitb.    In  tliis  truly  great 
undertaking  Alfn-d  bad  boi-ii  at  least  [wrtially  fluccessful.l 
But  aflt-r  the  (Vinquest  all  tbia  wae  cluingt-d.     Knglial; 
was  only  the  despised  speech  of  the  lower  claanet^:  tl 

k.'L  new  scholaii;  wrote  for  Bcbolars,  and  Alfred's  bmadlj 
democratic  idea  of  literature  lu;  a  possen«ion  of  the  people 
wan  utterly  foreign  to  their  character  and  tone  of  mind. 

Among  tiie  most  important  Iwoka  in  the  masn  of  .An^o-^ 
Latin  tilerature  are  those  that  deal  with  linglish  hislyi;)-. 
During  the  twelfth  cvntury,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chranioian  B"'-*''*'''  '•'"  •"  hiflorians,  history  cca»es  to  be  a  (hTr" 
and  dlscomifx-'ted  climnicle,  and  Iwcomes  a  more 
orderly  narrative,  told  with  no  little  Iiterar>-  skill.  Some 
attempt  is  made  to  show  the  underlying  relation  be-j 
tween  evenis  and  their  causes,  and  greater  attention  ia| 

*-'^^vvn  to  the  portrayal  of  character.  WiLLL^MOf  iLiLMi 
BURY  (d.  1U3?),  one  of  the  best  of  these  Latin  hiftorianitj 
was  also  one  of  the  pionwre  in  this  improved  meibod  of 
writing  bistory.  lie  waa  of  mi.\-ed  Norman  and  luigli.'^hj 
descent,  but  be  was  Nornutn  in  his  syuipatlii(».  He  had] 
the  advantage  of  being  conn<reted  at  diltereitt  times  withl 
the  tivo  great  Abbeys  of  Glastonbury  and  Malmesburj'.! 
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His  luRtor}'  of  EnttUiiMl  b  liie  mwt  importunt  work  {Otsta 
ftHfum  Anglorum  auii  its  sequel  HxMoria  Sovdla).  He 
aim  wrote  a  lifi-  of  AUlhtlm,  with  whom,  ut<  we  know,  the 
pvalQvw  III  MahiMjcbury  AMji-y  Ix-giiii.' 

Anottwr  of  tlH-w  inoiiSHtic  hi^itoriitn.')  wao  Matthrw  Paris 
(cl.  )2<'Sn),  who  hiui  !«■<■»  niUi-d  th<-  Wt  itiitl  tin-  Ki'''«ti'>t  of 
ttiein  all.  Ho  wa.-*  »  monk  in  th<-  ancient  anil 
npU-ndid  Ablwy  of  St.  Alb»n«,  which  vim  uoled 
»t  thiit  tiiiw-  for  its  art.  nn-I  Irarning.  Flftp^-cinl 
idlfntlon  wafl  giwn  iIutc  t^)  thi-  wiitiiif;  of  history,  and  us 
a  yuung  tiian  Matilu-w  was  cnrrfully  trNinoi.1  in  its  Scrip' 
tnrium,  or  room  wli.-rc  inanitscripts  wen;  (;o|mHl  and  i;D- 
rifht^  with  ]Miiiito>.l  lU'i^igiM,  In  tim<^'  Ik'  two  Ui  1x!  the 
r-pilar  clmmi«ler  or  liiatoriogmpher  of  the  al>l)oy.  M«t- 
il.  "  ■  '.;  hiH  history  tlown  to  1259,  the  w.ir of  his 
1.        I  ,    i^  (Hie  of  it.-i  gTfMtiwt  mirrit-s  that  in  rlcal- 

tug  with  nm-nt'  ur  contcnifMjrnry  cwnts  hi;  endeavoured, 
M  far  aM  hi-  cotiM,  to  Rct  at  iIh>  facta  for  himself,  by  tilwer- 
Tatioo,  or  by  ronvi-ixing  with  thvi^c  who  had  Rrn  or  had 
taken  t>«rt  in  thi>  rveots  tw  (l(«(Trit)i«,  He  was  n-ell  known 
lo  KiDK  Henry  III..  wIki  often  vbited  the  abbey;  and  lie 
bad  miuiy  friends  among  tin'  gn>ut.  Sometimes  he  left  his 
drviilionit  to  witii4i«4  a  great  court  ceremony.  tlLs  history 
ii  -iH-hr  romTHlmion  from  thi?  old  records;  he  jininted 

If  and  t»>  douH  it  U  lii»  knowledge  of  tl»'  gn>at 

imrld  outride  tlM>  walln  nf  hid  moiuitlery  that  gWi-a  to  his 
^  .<   :.    ,1.  .;„pjjy,,  (nwliDiiw  and  rharm. 

!-t  fmm  Ihivti-  later  hisrorianH  »tJimli4  a  WTiler 
bctHUiti,  put  forth  as  liiri(or>',  prodiieed  more  effect 
on  liiemliire  lluin  the  huImt  truth.    This  waa 
liwi>Tiii:v  OF  Monmouth  fd.  cir.-l  154),  wlmnc 
(iilidliiur-  lii-iury  of  tin-  rariy  kiiiff*  of  Britain 
(1 11")  iiavr  |{,ijro[>e  new  (mbjeel>  fur  romaitctf, 
and  thuK  ina<ie  an  c|Hich  In  literary  history. 
QDoflrey  ditaLx  with  a  [X'riod  of  Brit  ixli  liixtory  about  which, 
■  rtif'  |i  &S,  tupra. 


edaita«»- 
■MM  tar 

fekaiantar*. 
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an  he  compLuiici,  Bi'dv  i»  silent.  He  tuUs  us  how  Brutus,  tin- 
descendant'  of  the  Trojau  ^n^ati,  cainc  to  .\)biun,  or  Bri- 
tnin,  which  was  then  inhiibiti^l  by  ^nts,  and  how  he  built 
a  new  Troy  by  the  river  Thames.  In  Geoffrey's  account 
of  tiic  kiop  which  suceei'di'd  Brutus,  occur  names  and 
9toric!<  which  were  dwtuied  to  become  a  part  of  the  wto'Id'n 
Ut4>rature.  ^\'e  find  the  8tor>*  of  Habrina,  the  iiyniph  of  the 
Severn;  the  Ktory  of  Kingt„&iT  aiA  his  daughtere;  the  story 
of  Fcrrfx  and  I'orrex,  which  wns  made  the  subject  of  the 
earliest  Kngllih  tragedy ;  aliove  all,  we  iind  the  story  of  Kin^ 
Arthur.  1h  Geoffrey's  book  the«o  woudcrful  stories  appear 
in  a  comparatively  brief  and  prosaic  form.  The  story  of 
iVrlhur,  in  jmrtieular,  is  very  different  from  that  with  wliieli 
we  are  familiar.  As  we  ."ihall  see,  it  was  reserved  for  other* 
to  lift  Geoffrey's  mlher  involved  and  matter-of-fact  rword 
into  the  niapcal  world  of  romance,  and  to  elevate  Arthur 
into  the  heroie  |«iltern  of  ntediicval  knighthood.  But  to 
Geoffrey  lielongs  the  honour  of  the  jHoneer.  I  le  was  not  a 
groat  geniut;,  but  he  wrote  in  a  [xipukr  and  entertaining 
style.  He  brought  these  storiea  out  of  oliHcurity;  he  put 
ttwm  into  Latin,  tlie  cotiunon  language  of  tbc  educated— 
and  so  gave  them  to  Kurope.  H 

Many  thiugs  apjx'iir  1o  liave  eontribulod  !o  fit  Geoffrey 
for  such  a  task.    He  hinL'^lf  was  in  all  likelihood  of  W'ebly 

descent.     He  liv(!d  iu  ttie  Welsh  Marchee,  rol 
KkrtiiM,       M')niiiouth."ihiredid  not  become  an  Rnglwh county 

until  four  hundred  years  after  hin  time,  lie  was 
thus  at  the  ine<;ting-placc  of  tlircc  races,  for  here  in  the 
southern  jmrt  of  Wales.  l-Jiglishnien,  Xornian,  and  Ci'lt  m( 
on  coimnon  grouinl.  He  Uved,  too,  in  one  of  the  district 
especially  associated  nith  memories  of  the  great  Dritia 
king.  A  little  Bouth  of  Monmouth  layCucricon,  CVrli-oii 
uixjn-Usk,  once  a  famous  British  strongbold,  where  tr 
dition  itaid  that  jVrlhur  bcld  his  eourt.  Wo  do  not  ki 
bow  far  G(<offrey  used  these  loeiO  legends  in  compiling 
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"faktory,"  but  we  do  know  that  )ic  lived  and  wrote  eur- 
lounded  by  the  romonlio  AMociutiuni)  erf  a  Celtic  past,  m 
that  boHi-r  n*§jon  which  was  tlic  Riifting-plaoe  ot  Wdsh 
(tiila  uid  Xoruian  rultuav 

Tbc  influtnec  of  thiit  Celtic,  w  i>artiftUy  Celtic,  western 
diftrict  00  E^ugUsh  literature  i^  not  M-nn  in  OcofTrry  of 
Munnioutb  alone.  Waliv,  luiil  ili<^  xhins  along 
J^J^"*^  its  borders,  produpod  several  other  writers  dur- 
ing the  lattur  fmlf  wf  Ibe  twelfth  century  that 
Irft  an  impn-as  na  l-jigli.sh  liurary  hlitory.  From 
(bb  Cbltic  W«tt  ciuiic  Waltkk  Map  <1U0?-12I0?)  and 
'iCR.M  -  ''  .i!i(i.c>rfii;rui.i)U8  0AMimKSflirt  (m6?-I220), 
tnth  u  iu^l  wits  (uid  scholiin:  at  i1h>  l-outI  of  King 

Ilrnry  II.     Map  was  a  Welxhinati,  and  "almost  certainty 
*  iialive  of  llmfonLshirc."     He  wroti*  Latin  pornis,  and 
f  ttuMi|{ht  to  huvi-  hiul  a  phure  In  iho  t>iiil<)iti^  tip  of  the 
(rmf  minante  of  Kiii|;  Arthur.    (lerald  dc  IWrl  wa^  boni 
'  "    '       n  thoHOUlh  roitft  nf  Pi'nibrok^-shirc.     Up.  was  of 
--Tiinii  Olid   UVUli  dt-w-cnt;  iiidi\*d,  he  wu8  the 
II  of  one  of  lite  Wekh  PriiK^-fl.     Among  his 
iT  .m  a.  I  .HiHt  of  a  trip  he  made  lo  Wales  {llinrrarium 
^'ir.  I  I'.H )  as  the  emwafiry  of  Kin^  Ilenrj*  U.     \n- 
■  iiii)>nrl]uit  writ^T  from  this  Cvliic  dLxtriet  was 
wiioiii  We  shidt  meet  later  an  l)w  author  of  the 
■U'  jMM'Ri  written  in  the  i'lnglish  language  after 
^iiniuu)   {'iintiucM.     Tbif   ini|)<>rlane«>  of   the   Celtic 
III   ill   tjigll'-h   Uivralure  Iiils  alrr-july  been  alluded 
'  d  tiw  infliK'nce  of  tin*  Welsh  and  their  literature 
!■>  tirno  bi  a  sood  illuitlrAtion  of  tbli  fundatnenlal 


Tb  iht-  Nuniian  influeneo  on  Kngllih  literature,  there 
*»  |t  '    influence  of  the  Celt,     Without  iinply- 

'^  '1 .        :A  of  tbiMC  two  influences  wiif  e((iijj  in 

rianeir  lo  lh<^  fint.  Wo  may  da/ely  ttay  tliat,  as  the 
iuRuu(  of  ibe  Nornuui  wu»  tlw  feature  of  ^gliKh  Utivnry 
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lustorj'  in  ihe  eleventh  centurj',  tlte  coining  of  the 
was  the  great  ffiiliire  of  tlw;  twelfth. 

There  were  many  other  important  I.atin  writers  durii 
the  twelfth  ttud  thirtcfUtli  cL'Uturi<«.  but  tin^y  need  not 
li)enlion«<]  here.  The  important  thing  for 
to  ix^ini'tnlx-r  Is  tliiit  for  tlirce  or  four  ceuturic 
after  the  Nominit  (V>n(jUEst  the  great  bulk  of  the  prusa^ 
hterature  in  EngUnd,  aud  even  some  of  the  verse,  waa 
written  in  Lntin;  that  all  the  .serioas  thinkera  of  the  nation 
wrote  in  Latin;  and  that  (with  the  miigle  exception  of 
llie  Eiiglisli  Chronide)  Iiardly  one  notable  piece  of  Kn^ish 
proee  wan  pn>du<.'e<t  betw<^-n  the  coming  of  iJie  Normaos 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  i-L-nliiry  and  the  work  o^^ 
Qiftuoer  and  Wyelif  in  th<*  UttiT  luilf  uf  the  fourteenth.      H 

Tlie  poetry  as  wctl  as  the  scholarship  of  Normandy 
came  into  EngUind  in  the  train  of  the  Contgiieror.  This 
]>ociry  ililTered  from  the  OUl  English  poetry  in 
2l,ri?""*"'  '"''"J'  '^'^y^i  *'"i  1™'!'  I'he  time  and  the  manner 
Uuntnn.  <>f  >t»  iiitrodvictlon  worked  togettior  to  make  it 
widely  inllueiitial.  When  it  was  brou^t  to  Eng- 
huid,  the  grwftt  jx^riod  of  Old  Enghsh  poetry  wa.-f  over:  while, 
on  the  other  liand,  Iho  great  period  of  Xornian  poetry  had 
just  Itegun.  While  the  spirit  that  had  prorhtced  Btowulf 
M)d  tlie  CrnUion  K(M-rn<-d  spent,  tlie  Nunnans  were  fast 
entering  upon  a  ixriod  of  i)oetic;tl  production.  So  at  tliBj 
very  moment  wh«n  English  poetry  was  declining  fo 
lack  of  fresh  BubjecUi  and  in.t])iration,  a  new  poetry,  in  tl 
vigour  of  it*  youth,  was  nung  at  court  and  caetJe'.  EngUi 
was  thus  joineil  to  a  tuition  whi<:h  during  the  next  i\ 
ecnlurie*  was  to  be  a  leader  iu  the  literary  development  < 
modern  Kunipe.  ' 

Between  tlie  eleventh  and  the  foiwteenth  centuries,  it 
Norman  poetu  conipoeed  a  great  many  long,  narrati^ 
poonu*.    Some  of  th«tw  poems,  iiLspinxI  by  the  love 

^  rVance"  and  by  pride  In  her  triiunplw,  tell  of  tl 
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deeds  of  Charlemagno  awl  hts  knights,  — of  "Roland  And'; 
of  OUvtT;"  M)me  of  thoin  art'  founded  on  diuaic  (rtoriow, 
and  go  tuu:k  to  TIi(>Im<s  or  Troy ;  wKile  ono  large  and  iinpor- 
Uot  group,  or  rifrU,  of  poems,  deals  witli  tlu-  Uritbh  King 
Arthur  nnd  uitli  Ihr  various  ad\'entun<s  of  hii^  Knights. 
OtliiT  long  iKK-nis  of  ihb  ptriod  were  Bimpty 
hlst<»rtpp  in  verve  Tho  Roman  de  Rau  (or 
Romuwv  of  Hollo),  for  instani-e,  rccouiila  the  history  of 
tlx!  Normiifti  from  tlte  con«|U«wt  of  Normandy  by  Rollo  to 
thu  early  part  of  tl»e  reign  of  Henry  I.  An  &  nilu,  tlwse 
pqr>nv,  wl»pt.h<'r  limy  arc  romances  or  histories,  arw  of 
[If  length,  (uiiue  <if  them  n'liching  ten,  twenty, 

'ir'v  thoUMind  lineA.    Oite  of  tliem  b  mhI  to  Iw 
I   linca  long,  or  noariy  itix  times  as  long  as 
I'arti'.  They  shiiw  the  ejisy  flow  of  woi-ds  that  ts 

chartti.,.1  ;;  of  tli<.>  Norman  and  th«  CVIlic  genius,  l«it 
whirb  H  di<>titiclly  un-I'^igHsh.  ftliile  they  teJI  the  story 
pIraMUitly  and  flitenlty,  thii^  Nnniinn  [>*>i-ta  havo  t)H! 
jii'liiti.-'.  iif  Ihr  Frcuchnian  and  the  Celt;  their  genius  is 
n  !y  ami  tlexilitc  than  Ihat  ol  the  English,  but  it 

I:.  'y,  that  dejilh  and  concentralwl 

y      I     -  ;vcly  Teiitomc.    At  first,  ft»  in 

iW  famous  Smti  of  Rotnud,  the  diief  theme  of  their  poeira 

wa>  '  ■   :    ■  titly  hen>ism,  but,  na  the  institution 

of  chi  .  .    ; ,        .^  lyve  entere<l  more  and  more  largely 

Into  tbeir  tbemm,  and  the  Arthttrian  rontaixxif  arc  full  of 

"■nt,  lliiit    union    of    romanlif    /oev, 

■    prfntfut,  whidi    is    |x.-cullarly  anso- 

!  Kith  the  Middle  Ages. 

'  ;h>iriftn  l'';>'n<l8  fiimi.'^hwl  a  thirmf  well  Nuiti'd  to 

of  the  liiiie;  and  when  (Je(iflr«'y  of  Monmouth 

ahowixl  th«  way  to  the  rich  irtonw  of  Celtic  pO(!try 

-    ita ,.g^  luid  romimiv.  the  poet*  were  not  slow  to  follow 

him.      It  i»  itaid  that  wilhiii  twenty  years  after 

thr  appeanuKv  of  his  "history,"  ihu  BritJxh  herws  had 
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become  "  household  names  throughout  Kurojie,"  atitl 
"  by  the  cloew  of  the  twelfth  wntury  ncariy  cwry  cxi«tw 
literature  had  assimilat**!  and  reproduced  tbo  slorj* 
Arthur  and  hjs  knights."  '  Geollrry's  It^ndary  story  of 
Britain  was  put  into  Frcnrh  verse  byGBOFrRKYGAiMAR.a 
Norman  Irom^ire.  TIr-h  Wage,  another  trouthre,  retold  it 
with  sundry  additions  (11^),  and  presented  his  book  to 
(^ueen  Eleanor,  tho  wifo  of  Henry  11.  At  first  .Irlhur's 
rt'igii  was  made  merely  an  episode  in  the  hu'torj'  of  Britain ; 
but  writere  hoou  l)c|;an  to  confine  thenwclveH  to  the  story 
of  the  hero-king  and  his  kni^its.  Mythical  and  legendary 
dcmentA  were  constantly  added,  otiier  storieit  were  inter- 
woven will)  the  original  theme,  anri  the  hero-king  of  Bri* 
tain  became  the  central  (SRure  in  a  pn^t  eycle  of  romane 
M&uy  elements  contrilHited  to  iL»  making.  Hie  ad^ 
turoua  and  chivalroai  spirit  of  the  Xnrnians  wnn  oomhir 
with  that  sfii«*  of  beauty.  wtHider,  and  mir-^tery  wliic 
distingiiL'<heR  the  Celt.  The  Arthiu-ian  romanees  do  ne 
fiIkiw  knighthood  an  it  was,  — it  was  too  often  coarse,  bru- 
tal, and  cruel,  —  but  they  do  show  us  the  ideal  of  rhivalry. 
the  patl<'ni  of  the  Inie  knight.  We  find  Launcelot  uod 
Tristram  setling  an  earthly  passion  before  anything  else  in 
life,  but  we  find  aUo  the  soldirr-fyiint  Sir  Percival;  we  find 
men  whose  trade  is  war  starling  in  search  of  the  Holiy 
(■rail  (the  cup  ustfd  at  tlio  LaKt  Sujipcr),  llie  mjtitical  n^B 
of  llie  Divine  presence.  With  s\ich  strangely  eontrarte^ 
elements  there  are  mingled  fraginenla  of  ancient  heathen- 
ism, of  the  old  magic  and  mystery  of  the  Celt;  — the  white- 
l)eapded  enchanter  Merlin,  the  magic  sword  wrought  by 
the  Iduly  of  the  I^ake,  the  myt>t«rious  land  of  Lyont 
and  Avalon,  where  jVrthur  awaits  the  bour  of  his 
turn. 
Eni^ish  literature  was  affected,  although  to  a  far 


•  Rhyn.  The  Artkurian  It^end,  p.  289. 
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B,  by  the  poetry  «I  olhor  parts  of  France.     The  love- 

lyrint  of  tlio  troubarlours,  tlio  poets  of  the  South 

Matrnaefc^  thr  tniiirires   were  of  the  North,  won:  mil 

uiikiiDwii  in  Eti^and.     Kiclianl  I.  (tlS9-ll99) 

WM0  hiiiocif  a  (nuhadow,  and  detightecl  in  the  uoutJicru  or 

Provenw  (xx-lry, ' 

LnokiDg  at  tliL)  An^o-Konnftn  literature  aa  a  whole, 
wiiftiuT  til  Ijitin  or  in  Xoniian-I->oiich,  we  must  ri-ineiD- 
be-r  (hat  whilr*  it  is  foreign  or  un-Rnghsh  in  lan- 
guagp,  s  part  of  it  wus  writtx-n  by  Kiiglbliiufn, 
or  by  mtui  of  Anglo-Norman  descent.    Many  of  tlie  l^tin 
efanuueldis  wt'n;  KiigliMhiiicn.  althoii^i  th<-y  wnno  uihIw 
Uw  iafluerK'c  of  the  Nonnan  culture,  and  90  Into  as  the  four- 
tmitb  century  via  find  thf*  English  poet  John  Gower  writ- 
ing •  great  part  of  his  ]■  1   French-     Many  of  tltc 
Fhincb    RomancM  vvxv  <  ■  ■       m1    into  Eiightih    ]iro««; 
whilr,  on  the  other  hand,  an  I'^nghidi  original  swiiw  to  have 
(-         '      '     Is  of  the  Frrnch  Homanw  nf  Ilavfliick  the 
(i                    '  tU  Unrtloc).    In  tlii*  way  caeli  literature 
ii-d  HOmething  to  t)ie  otber;  and  all  through  thiK  eon- 
luvd  period  (' '           '           '     '  'ting,  of  traii^hitini^  uiid 
rrtrwabling,  ..  nt,  the  chivslric  spirit, 
irvigii  pontic  fonns,  of  the  Nortimn  were  being  appro- 
pnau-d  by  llir  En^hNh  and  gradually  made  a  part  of  the 
rrtrrary    wi-atih    of    the  whoh*    nation.      PoUtJcally    ttuf 
-lU  cciniiurred   I'^giund;  but  in  fact,  during  the  two 
''    f.  followed  ilasliiiKs,  F,n{;hind  coiKiucmd  th« 
rbing  his  go<H)  >|LiaUtk-<i  \vit)ti>ut   ln'^iiig  her 
Mm,  taking  for  tier  uw  auch  nuiterintii  for  her  language  and 
aa  pleawd  her,  yet   kipping  the  e!<senee  of  Ikt 
and  her  nalionnl  ^iniuH  exi^entialiy  unelianged. 
in  tlw  Utter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  was 

■  Hwdmi  iiF  tfaull  will  miiniTilNir  tli"  iiilmlti'-linnor  llw  ttouvAcc 
I  In  T)br  T«ll«aunt,  Bnl  llw  iinwiiUlinii  o|  ItK'luinl  m  apbtnMiol 
pUrtiT.    Hm  wtMckDy  t\mp.  xxvi. 
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the  heir  of  this  iiiixturu  of  lh«  Norman  and  the  En^h,] 
aiid  in  his  poetry  we  see  that  the  union  of  iho  two  nioci 
the  two  languages  trnd  tlw  two  Ut4.Tature8,  13  practicallj 

For  nearly  a  ceiitur>'  and  a  half  aft<!r  the  Noniiaii  Con^ 
quent  (106tl-<;ir.  I'^OS)  very  little  of  any  impoitance  wa 
LttBr«tiiM  la  written  in  the  Eiigliidi  knguagtv  French  wa 
EnitUih  the  languagu  of  iJie  Court,  of  tlie  groat  noblfsj 
'  of  polit«  society;  it  wari  tuuglit  in  ttte  sehouU,  it 
was  used  iu  the  law  eourts;  Latin  was  the  language  of  il 
Krarned,  and  if  a  man  would  Rain  the  ear  of  tin?  u|i|i«-r  el 
he  must  writL-  iii  Fn-nch  or  in  Latin.  The  "low  nti-n,"  tb 
great  uneilu<;ate<l  mass  of  the  peojJe.  held  to  their  mother 
tongue  with  a  inic  F.ngtiifh  Icnncity:  but  some  l!>iglisimui 
not  only  learned  to  t*iM.'rtk  I-'rem-h,  but  wrote  in  i-'rench  at 
in  L«tin.  Yd  while  EnglLth  was  very  far  from  holding  tli 
first  place  in  England  as  a  litiTaiy  language,  even  <luring' 
the  twelfth  century  it  wafl  not  entirely  erowded  out  by  its 
more  fashionabk  rivab,  but  was  rather  stublfornly  hold- 
ing its  own  until  better  times.     Thus  the  twelfth  century 

I  was  nioiv  than  lialf  over  befon:  Ihc  old  cutflom  of  chron-_ 
iciingthe  nation's  hiittory  in  ]-:«iglish  wa^  finally  ahandonc 

I  (1154).     A  fow  other  works  in  EtiglUh  have  come  down  1 
us  from  thi»  lime,  i^ermons,  or  occasional  poems,  iistially 
a  rcU^oue  or  didact!c~cliaract«r.    Vet,  when  we  hail 
picce<]  together  !<ueh  n'lics  of  an  English  literature  as 
dtligt-nt  »oaR-li  can  di.acover,  tlie  result  ta  meagre  enoi 
beside  the  great  volume  of  Freneh  and  Latin  which  wcr 
the  real  literary  langiuigeA  of  the  time. 

But  at  the  oixiuitig  of  the  thirteenth  centi 
of  zngiuii  ^^fK  are  signs  that  the  Rnglbh  huiguage  is 
itMntsn  u  ginnJHE  to  win  txu'^lc  it*f  literar\'  iniiHtrtaoce. 
„ntBi7.  gf*'"*'  eltanj^e  in  I  he  pohtiral  imiwrtaiire  of  Eiig- 
Umd,  at  tlie  l>e^nmng  of  that  eentury,  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch.    For  one  hundred  and  forty 
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htul  iyoci\  niled  by  foreign  kin©*.      Now, 

r2(M.  King  John  loat  tH^nrly  all  hi»  \am\s  on  the  Continent, 

ri  '  'i)>mtn^  llim^^flhs  of  riiuiiurti  France.     Eiifi- 

■  idiigi-r  In-  ngardetl  as  the  i.If-|»«inlcnry of  »foi^ 

jiowit;  it  was  tho  chief,  alinowl  the  only  de|»<!nd<>ncy  of 

.In-  rnmii.  fn-c  onvf  muri'  lo  folliiw  the  Ix'nt  of  il.n  own  gi-nius. 

\Wri  Juhii  lowt   NuPiiiamly,  Ihc  niituguiiism  U-twi.-pn  the 

1  and  the  Nornium)  had  already  disappeared.    For 

lioiw  tlii-y  Ititd  livrtl  logt-lliiT  in   tho  rhiik'  iclnnd; 

]uui  intiTniHrricil ;  th<'V  liml  fought  kvU'  hy  Adv  itgniii^t 

forri^^n  cninriy:  many  NorniiLii:)  had  Ifurned  to  dpcak 

fji^th,  Mill  many  fCii^lixh  could  both  ^\)vnk  and  wrilo  in 

rTWieli.     Now,  nui  uff  fmni  tin?  rret  of  thi"  world,  thpy 

to  draw  even  doner  together,  hikI  force  the  Great 

.  r  litMTty  fmm  their  king. 

iim-  during  tlu-sc  wirly  yeara  of  th<?  tliirteenth  i-eii- 

Kngliith  poetry,  which  had  showed  but  little  sign  of 

lifi'  ninee  the  Stntff  on  the  liottlc  uf  MttUhm  (991), 

mid(l<-nly  rnvivei!  in  the  Brul '  of  Layamox  (cir. 

'ii.    '11)0  end  of  a  fon-ign  rule  in  Kngiund  and  the  ro- 

f  ■  '-■■I'  Kiiglish  [xM'try  ttx*'  thus  HliiMMt  exiiclly  tron- 

AII  lliiit  we  know  of  Layainoa.  he  tclb  lis 

'  If  in  liie  opening  hm-H  of  his  (loeiii.    Ilo  wilh  a  piirbh 

'—.  V  ,-.[,  Worcistomhin',  nwi  dwelt  at  ICnrnley  (now 

I  on  the  iKitiks  of  tin-  river  Severn.    Tliore 

ouDC  to  liiiu  in  tniiid  iitul  in  his  chief  thought  that  be 

litd  of  Kngiand  tell  the  no)>le  dee<li4,"     So  \w  got  bmtks, 

ng  nlln-m  ilic  Unii  "of  the  I''reneh  Clerk  tJuiI  waa 

iieil  Wore,"  and  n-lnUI  in  English  ihe  li'grudary  history 

Uritaia.    Layarnon  lellti  uit  very  Uttlu  itbuut  hinuelf, 

'  Alii  •■  Bnititf,  wbn,  areORtln^  to  UierabuiousMCOuatacf  Genffrvy 
Bth  «m)  aOivm,  WM  tli«  Krvkt  gModMii  <>(  Mfwrn  lui<l  tha 
rsC  KoW  Tray  or  Ixm-kti.    'rv>u  rroitulaoE  Brtttifa  Icgeniitt  w«>r« 
Jj  (Woo  till*  nani«  (lu  H'uce'*  Orvl  J^.in$ttUm),  and  llie  wunl 
1 14  mnu)  etowifrJe. 
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yet  ht8  few  wonls  mnke  liim  vf>ry  real  and  human  to 
No  one  who  Iov<«  booki:  will  doubt  that  this  country  priest 
was  a  true  book-lover.  He  tt-lls  us  that  he  had  "to  take 
wide  journey  over  the  land"  to  ohtnin  ''the  uobl«  Ixwks" 
which  he  "  took  for  a  paltem."  We  may  imagine  him  r 
turning  in  triumph  with  liis  trca^tirc^  to  \m  <|uJct  home  b; 
the  Sevvm,  and  settling  to  work  with  a  tranquil  niin 
"  LuyiuiKin  liiid  dowTi  iheste  bookn  aiid  turued  the  li-avia, 
he  behckl  them  loiiiigly.  .May  the  I^rd  be  tiwrciful 
himi  Pon  h(>  took  with  hi»  liugrr»  and  wroti'  a  book  ski 
and  llw.*  tnie  words  set  togiaher,  bimI  the  three  books  con 
pn-!««i-4l  into  one."  I^yanion  speaks  of  using  timH>  Imuk 
but  he  re)i(^d  chiefly  on  one.  Hijt  Rritl,  a  met 
eal  chronicle  of  the  legendary'  historj*  of  Britain,  is 
baeed  mainly  ouWaco'sbook,  as  \Vacv'sBn*iw, 
huEH>d  on  the  liistoiy  of  GooRrey  of  Monmouth.  There 
a  vein  of  tnie  poetry  in  it,  unwioldy  aa  it  seems,  and  it 
notable  ».■!  marking  the  entraitce  of  many  famous  storii 
into  Kn^ish  Itteratiuv.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
cipiifteancc  of  thii  extraonlimirj"  \MCtu.  From  one  a,«'|)cct 
it  IS  almost  like  a  voice  from  tlie  I'^gland  of  Ca^Inion  or 
of  Cynewulf.  Its  vocabulary  is  almost  wholly  ii^nglish,  as 
lutrdly  fifty  wonls  of  French  origin  are  to  Im*  found  in  its 
thirty  thousand  lines.*  At  times  we  recogtiise  the  true 
fighting  spirit  of  the  old  En^wh  battle-song.  Yet,  from 
another  asiH-ct,  the  poi-m  In-an-  wilness  to  the  influence  of 
those  foreign  elemenlH  whirh  had  slreaily  entered  deeply 
into  English  life  and  litoraturc.  Layainon  lived  tM>jtr  the 
Welsh  border,  and  there,  where  the  land  of  the  Engli.shmau 
almoet  touclied  the  Und  of  tlie  C\-lt,  he  pondered  over  a 
Norman's  version  of  a  CV-ltic  legeml.  Ijiywiion's  chief  ma- 
terial is  thus  not  English,  but  Nonnau  or  Cvltic;  aitd  his 

>  I'hif  MMiputation  iru  aimAn  by  Sir  ¥.  Msild^n,  tbe  edilur  of  Uio 
stwidafd  nlitiun  of  l.(i)nuni>n,  aiiil  ll  h  \nmii  ini  an  exuiiliiation  u<  tlw 
ewUer  of  llio  two  txtanl  vcrriou*  of  iho  |joem. 
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theme  bi  ntit  Iht-  glory  of  EogUah,  but  of  BriUsb  hrrocs. 
It  would  U'  !i»ni  to  fiml  a  bettPr  example  of  the  flbgular 
fitoa  of  twigiiagoi  and  litvriituri-H.  A  Noniiiui  tTVuvire 
an  i'jiglinh  poet  vie  with  each  other  in  Hngiii^  the 
praim  of  Britbih  Kings.  Th«  siorifs,  whk-h  Wace  llw 
Nonruui  had  liikr-n  from  ( leoffrey  the  ^^  r'b)hiiian,  are  now 
retold  by  l^yMiioii  the  tji^i-slmiau.  Tiaxt-  lut-n,  uf  tlux-c 
ntccn,  iwiU;  the  lirut ;  each  uses  a  diflffrtnt  lan^jimge, — 
VWInhiiinn,  Liitin;  thv  Nornifm,  Fn--iioh:  until  liitnlly 
work  is  \akfa  uj)  by  the  En^ishiruui,  and  this  foreign 
ktrrlAl  y  inado  contributory  to  Eii^h  Utcraturo. 
Two  other  book?  may  lie  nssociated  with  I-ayamon*s 
imciti,  w  illiut ruiioDM  of  ttiis  udvuiice  of  the  English 
oiMmisn  Ian|i:uaeR  in  lilerery  importance.  Theae  an?  the 
ndAacTM  (hinulum  (cir.  1215),  and  the /ln*-rcri_ffm/f,  or 
*  ■  Utile  of  Ancliomwefl  (cir.  1225).    TUc  Or mutum 

lukoi  itn  narnv  from  iu<  author,  a  monk  iulumk)  Orm  or 
Ormi, 

"TliiM  Imo  l88  ncounneilil  Ornnuliun, 
Korrllii  ihuil  Urnii  ilt  wrolilitc." 

(Tbia  bonk  uniunLtl  Ormuluin, 
For  Ihftt  Onn  it  wrouKlil.) 

It  oonKiMtA  of  A  paraphrase  in  Dnglloh  ver»e  of  ttiOH 

'■    .V  Ti>-->tatii<-ii(   that  wcrt-  apjN)in1ed  to  be 

•'Hi»  of  the  Cfiuroh.  followed  by  «  short 

mmwn,  oLw  In  verse,  on  each  selection.    I(^  author  has 

hten  UI  to  think  thai  Riynt  profit  would  follow  if  Kngllsh 

f(dk  wouW  li-ani  and  fulinw  (his  service.    The  Church 

-  n-tm  wi'nt  in  Latin,  atid  thi»  i»  but  one  among  many 

■-■■     ■     '      l!iiiri».-  Ihe  peopli-  with  tho    Bible.'     The 

I  tiianutil,  or  Ixxik  of  good  roiWfie],  pre- 

[*  TIm  Ormulum  nuiy  bo  Manpond  with  Keble'a  Tke  Chrulian  Ymr 

'rbkt  b  ■  Mtri«  of  po«n»  on  Die  maro  tmporUnl  aerricoa  o( 

I  Cbunb  tluMii^ut  Uw  yoor.  unofti  In  tti*  onlor  of  ihiir 
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pared  for  three  nuns  who  li\'ed  in  a  monasUry  ia  Dorse 
ehire. 

Wc  have  M«n  that  during  iIk-  tweifth  century  nearly' 
all  the  pot-try  in  Kn^and  was  Frrjich  lK)th  in  luiii^tnge 
rraoohUt-  ^^'^  form.  During  the  thirtiviith  and  four- 
•ntsnln      tii'uth  cpnturies,  a  numl»er  of  thrae  Fn-nch,  o: 

"  Anglo-Norntan,  poeiiw  wen-  imitatcti  or  repn 

dm;ed  in  Kngliiih.    Apparently  there  was  an  increasing! 
large  number  of  people  in  Englanri.  who,  while  they  e 
joyed  tho  French  Romances,  pn-feired  to  liear  thcni  in 
English.    In  this  way  the  An^o-Norman  poetry,  which, 
although  pnKlueed  in   rCnfilami,  was  forriKii  rather  than 
national,  now  Iwcamc  iiicor|X)rali-{l  with  I%ngli?h  literature. 
Thbs  aIi«>rption  of  the  Fn-nch,  or  Anglo-Xonnan,  lilcratun* 
by  the  ];j)gli»h  is  one  of  tlM-  features  of  the  literarTr'  hi.><tory 
of  this  linw-.    Jui^t  as  Layainon  at  llie  twgiiming  of  the^ 
thirteenth  century  put  th«  I-Yench  chronicle  of  Waee  intt^J 
English,  with  cortjiin  additions  of  hiti  own,  so  a  litlU^  hitef™ 
varioas  French  romances  of  the  preceiiing  century  Ix-gan 
to  reappear  in  an  English  dress.    Some  of  these  Kngllth 
romanoes,  such  as  Ilmvlok  the  Dam  (dr.  1270-I2S0),  Cuy 
of  Warwick  (cir.  l-'iflO),  and  Beii'a  of  Hampton,  are  founded 
on  Norman  versions  of  Danish  or  English  tliemcs.    Havc'^ 
lock,  Sir  Guy,  and  Sir  lievis  an>  local  heroes,  and  in  these 
ronianccit  the  story  of  their  dcefls  comes  I>ack  into  l!;nglish_ 
by  way  of  the  French.    Some  ronianeen.  on  the  other  har 
are  taken  from  stories  that  are  French  in  origin.     Buf 
it  is  not  only  in  (he  metrical  romanws  that  we  sop  tb 
traces  of  the  French  influenoc;  we  see  it  on  every  sit 
colouring  I'Jiglish  poetry  with  softer  and  brighter  hues,  and'' 
moulding  it  into  new  foi-ms.     The  Oi/V  and  the  Ntyhtin- 
gale  (cir.  1220),  a  iK)eni  in  which  the  two  bird-t  dbpute 
attoul  tlw.'  merits  of  tlioir  different  ways  of  living,  follows 
the  fufhion  of  a  cUiss  of  poetTy  then  jiopular  in  Southern 
FWuioe.    Another  jjocm,  The  Land  of  Cockaigne   (hiter 
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Iwnth  cpiiluty),  A  cU'wr  Batin-  on  the  Muttony  and 
iiuliilK<-iiL-v  (if  till'  luonki*,  has  a  cjnicjil  vrit  thiit  suggests 
Ihr  livi-IU-r  gi-niuB  of  tlio  N'orman. 
TIm!  Kiiglish  M)i»p«,  too,  8onie  c»/  wliich  Imvc  a  wwiiler- 
'■  pwc  aixl  iiiclody,  cvrtftixily  owv  inuch  to  iYeucli  and 
forcJKii  inliiieiiwt!.  Somir  of  llicsr*  ajv  religious; 
liymiiM  to  ilw  Virgin  full  of  »  wamilli  of  aiiom- 
tion  wliich  is  not  Kufdinh  but  Southern.  Soiiw 
3i>' *ir-M)ng^,  ftnd  tiny  iJiow  how  the  jH-oiik-  were  be^»- 
iBu^  to  nmke  tliciitHi'lvfs  licnnl  luid  frll  afu^r  the  groat 
tmtott  with  tJic  king  in  tlii>  llurona'  War.  Others,  «gaiii, 
■nwti^of  lovi>  iinil  )4]ii'iri^inii',i«(i  tnte  ami  Ix'ittitiful,  that 
n,  muling  th4-iii  »fU'r  »]x  hundnxi  yeurf,  ciin  still  ftt*!  the 
fide  inibw  of  youth  and  glatlntioi  beat  in  them.  Perhaps 
the  uiuot   bciuitiful  of   tlic^ti'   lov(>-«(>iigu    is  titc  ouc  to 


"  lletw-Ben  siid  ItUivh  mid  April  iliuwen!, 
VVi    .         '. M  i>f  titooiii  (tnn<  bnuiphis  oprinK, 
V  ^18  liitli>  liini  *iimi  (lowi-rw 

tii'tli  -'Hig  ol  NAiwCiini).  loudly  niug: 
Tu  Wr  nilti  loiif[iii)(  lutv  1  rliriK. 
or  all  Iht  wodil  tho  luiriMt  lliiii|;, 
Wbfwn  llitull  I  um,  wliu  bliu  on  Itruig, 
\'  I"  nw  tif"''  ifiiwn. 

^  tatff  to  (ni?  in  Hint; 

M    I  irik.-  it  U  hf  Iwiamn  IcBt; 
'   '  11  wDiiMin  all.  my  )ie*rt  U  bent, 
I »  light  on  AlyaoDu."  ■ 

hnvr  ft  <Miratf  and  dreamy  (H-anly.  a  grat* 

;j!,  whii-h  We  (.-annot  hul  (w-1  hiu  Iwrtm  li-arucd 

l-Judand'A  fiin:i)(n  tnaatcm.     Bui  on  the  other  hand 

" 'Indc  thiit  nil  tliiw  EnglittU  fu\i^  wi-rc 

f  thfi  Freiirh.    Therp  li  Rood  n-iison  to 

evt-  that  thf^m  van  a  poptilur  |io«-try  among  tl>e  Knglkh 

I  lia«w  pivd'TTiil  111  <|iti>lc  Tim   [LriiilE'ii  •■liiiinil>l»  nioiliiniWU 
T)h>  (Kiinii  i>  urcuHlbU  In  Ha  I'aHlur  fonii  in  T^f  ttxford  Book 
I  ftfto*  I'arw,  and  tluuiitiMii'M  .V«tt>  Ktuydofniia  •>/  £*a|r.  LA. 
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which  the  coming  trf  the  Nurninn  in\'ad(;r«  did  not  liostroy. 
It  is  irw  that  llkost-  lliirtceiith-iwntiirj'  song?  which  have 
Iiecn  WTitten  down  and  pitwer\'c(l  am  not  of  this  popular 
clmrftcU-r.  Thi-y  are  siigp-stive  of  thfi  art  of  the  Noniian, 
or,  i>erhaps,  thipiT  verse  is  the  (!cho  of  Mine  Lnttn  drinking- 
song  IcAriiod  by  Englit^li  students  at  the  University  of 
Paris.  '^Vt  rvrn  in  these  songs  fcholan  have  found  here 
and  thi-ro  a  strain  that  seenis  to  have  hem  taken  from  th*.- 
puctr>'  of  tlu!  ))«)pl«.  Ill  one  of  iht'.  thirtoenth-ci;ntury 
[ove-song*.  for  in-^tanoe,  there  i^  a  refrain  not  easily  for- 
golt4.-n,  —  suiK-rior,  I  think,  in  grace  and  ludody  to  all 
the  reot  of  the  poem: 

I         "Ulow,  Northern  wind. 
I  Snod  Ibnu  in*  xnf  mreMing, 
Blow,  Nortliem  wind,  blow,  blow,  l))awl" 

Now  competent  scholan*  believe  that  this  was  not 
vented  by  the  poet,  but  borrowed  from  some  old  popular 
song.'    The  famotts  Cuckoo  Song  (cir.   1250),  which  is 
Jolem  of  thi'  homely,  wholi^iwino  life  of  farniyani  and 
'panture,  is  thought  to  echo  the  refrain  of  a  popular  dance- 
song: 

"Kununnr  U  n-coming  id, 
l,<>uil  uiiK  eiirkoai 
Orou-«ih  will  luid  blaweth  mMdi 
And  ipnnitelb  Itic  irooil  now. 
8iiig  cuckuo,  rackoo. 

£««  ))lenl«lh  aft«r  lamb. 

Cow  aft^r  pair  calbi, 

Biillock  BtOTtoih,  budi  (ifrt«th, 

Uerry  sing  cuokbo, 

Cueluio,  cuckoo,  well  King*  the  cuckoo. 

80  iiw»t  ytm  iwvw  kiww, 

Sing  ouokoo,  now  sing  ctickoo."  * 

•  Ton  Drink:  £ar/y  En^.  LH.  p.  305.  Bolin'«  ed.  Ste  nlM  Prafenor  ; 
ntimiiM.-rv'><  FoniiiwDt  00  Ton  Brink'*  view  in  The  Btginnin^  ol  Podry, 
niid  Dinj^icirii  Papular  Utuk  0/  tht  Otiku  Timt,  vol.  i.  p.  3t.    Tbo  rang 
in  (ciwii  in  Wriglii"s  gpwiiwwiw  a/  tyWe  Peetrn,  So.  16,  Bod  Li  TJW 
Oxford  Book  0/  Vent. 
■  Qivcn  \a  iu  oriffinal  fona  in  Ten  Brink'*  Barli/  Bi^.  Lil.  1  p^  3(0. 
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But  after  all  the  really  important  matter  is  not  whether 
a  certain  refrain,  or  a  certain  lyric  shows  the  influence  of 
the  folk-song;  the  really  vital  fact  is  the  exist- 
2i^jJ^  ence  at  this  time  of  a  truly  popular  literatiue. 
A  great  Uterature  is  built  upon  the  broad  and 
solid  basis  of  a  national  appreciation.  Ahnost  invariably 
it  is  the  supreme  literary  expression  of  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  tastes  that  are  very  widely  diffused.  The  fact  that 
from  an  indefinitely  early  period  English  literature  has  such 
a  popular  basis,  is  therefore  a  matter  of  real  moment ;  for 
on  this  almost  unseen  foundation  the  literary  triumphs  of  a 
later  time  were  largely  based.  During  these  centuries  that 
were  preparing  the  way  for  Chaucer  and  for  Shakespeare, 
the  people  of  Ei^and  had  then-  song's,  their  ballads,  and 
their  drama. 

Just  as  the  English  people  —  the  ploughmen  and  shep- 
herds, sailors  and  artisans  —  held  stubbornly  to  their  own 
mother-English  after  the  advent  of  the  Nor- 
(tOwpmi*.  "i^n.  so,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  they 
sang  the  old  songs  of  their  fathers  and  made 
Dew  ones.  Their  songs  were  outside  the  formal  boimds 
li  literature,  the  wildfiowers  of  the  field  and  forest,  not 
the  carefully  tended  plants  of  the  garden.  For  we  must 
remember  that  poetry  was  not  then  shut  up  in  print,  as  it 
now  is.  Then  it  was  not  merely  the  poss&ssion  of  a  culti- 
vated minority,  not  merely  a  thing  to  be  read  in  a  library 
w  ."tudied  in  a  school.  It  was  a  possession  of  the  people; 
'n  was  a  thing  not  of  the  eye  merely,  but  also  of  the  ear. 
Thousands  sang  songs,  who  could  not  write  nor  read  them, 
uhI  men  and  women  worked  and  played  to  their  singing, 
and  danced  to  it  under  the  open  sky.  If  we  would  get  a 
true  picture  of  the  England  of  those  days,  we  must  indeed 
icoagine  the  monk  in  his  scriptorium  bending  over  his  parch- 
mpnts;  we  must  imagine  the  jongleur,  in  the  castle-hall 
■aging  his  high-flown  romances  of  love  and  chivalry;  but 
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wo  nuBl  not  forget  the  toilers  wlio  had  little  to  do  with  tins' 
world  of  luxury  and  of  art.     To  tromiilete  the  picture  we 
miut  imagine  the  villagers  tiinpiig  their  son^  of  hnrvest, 
the  Railory  chanting  their  rlijihmic  rhorus,  the  women  sing- 
ing at  thoir  »i>iRiung,  and  tlie  yoiiifu  and  maidens  lunging; 
and  dancing  to  weloonie  the  return  of  spring.' 

In  MMuv  of  thtsm  daitce-vougs,  or  hollada,  a  irimplo  story 
was  told  in  a  simple  and  popular  form  of  verw.'    The  word 
baiiad  u  B  vague  ouc.  fiiuce  it  ini-ludra  songH  of 
various  kindi.     But  when  we  speak  of  the  "  old," 
or  "[Kjpular  hallatia,"  we  eoniinonly  uieaii  short,  narrativa 
jiocmfl,  adapted  to  singing,  that  have  grown  up  among  the  I 
people.     Sueli  famous  bidlaiU  a^  Cfiei'if  Cha^e,  (he  liobin' 
Hood  l)alla«ls,  lielong  to  thi»  class.    Now  while  nearly  kU 
the  "old  iialiadB"  tiiat  have  bct-H  written  down  and  ppe-| 
served,  an-  prolmhly  later  than  the  thirteenth  rentur>',  at 
■  least  in  the  fonii  in  wliich  we  pus(«si  them,  there  ih  gootf 
i  rcsfiOQ  to  tliiiik  that  ballads  of  the  same,  or  of  a  similar, ' 
charaeter  were  made  and  sung  by  the  jx-oplo  of  England 
and  Smtland  from  a  very  early  time.     In  the  words  of  a 
very  high  authority:  "There  is  lunple  evidenec  for  the  an-j 
tiiiuity  of  the  popular  l>allHd^  in  England.     Indeed,  tlierol 
ia  no  ditiiculty  in  i>roving  beyond  a  rea«onabl<-  doubt  that 
there  were  ballads  in  plenty  from  the  dawn  of  lyiglish  hi«- ' 
tory  (not  to  speak  of  what  lies  Ix-fore  this  oikk-Ii)  down  lo  ' 
the  seventeenth  century  wlien  printwl  and  written  doai- ^ 
mcnts  begin  to  alwund."*    We  must  think,  then,  of  the  i 

*  'DiLi  majr  «ocan  ftuiciltil,  but  it  >■,  I  bdieve,  not  far  from  tiut  truth,  J 
A  litlt(<  rrgulalnl  LmapDatioii  pvoboblj'  bringi  iw  aiu^-li  doner  fa  tho  l 
'  tiurVt  in  ()i»  miLtlc^r  than  wo  dioulij  p>t  \iy  iKnoriug  or  dpii^'tng  c^-cry* 
thii^  not  (iuiii<fpiililu  of  iilMulute  deniaiucniiaii.    Set  Wright'*  FolUi- 
rttt  Sony  of  Hit/land. "Pniwx,"  X. 

■  Ballad,  (roni  Low  Lat.  Utllort  lo  lUnon.     For  llw  derivHtion  and  . 
varioim  nMianingii  u(  ihU  word,  »n>  C<inl.  IMcl.,  "btillBil"  kod  "botl. 

'  I'lofiwMf  O,  I.,  Kittrif!(tr''"Introdunlioii"  loEn^iAand  Sfvltith\ 
I  Popular  Baliadt,  Osmbridgc  od. 
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ImUIwI  wf  u  itnn  of  Ibe  life  ni  the  pcHtpIe  in  ihe  thirteenth, 
rourt<N!iitlt,  aiwi  liflix'ntl)  wnturit-s.  Many  of  tliew!  Ixdlads 
are  Icwt,  but  we  Imve  enough  to  show  that  m  tliem  the 
will  of  ibi-  pcopli-'  mmg^ctl  (or  cxim-sMJon.  In  thorn  were 
mid  lirirf  or  siinjih'  slorics  of  fnithrnl  or  faithJnts  lovere,  of 
fduntM  atiil  fiiirii-fl.  of  Imttlo,  a»(l  of  liravo  L-xfUoiw.  In 
tlicfn  vre  (n-c  tlio  epic  and  roniamie  of  (he  people;  we  see 
«  Rcrinr  of  the  loxx'lim-M  of  natiuv,  aiid  of  the  wondi-r,  the 
partry,  umt  trn^fly  of  hiiiiuiii  lifr,  ntliTini:;  it.4i'ir  )>prhHp8 
fMt.ti-ly  or  cyajwly,  hut  u(t«n,  if  we  may  juilge  from  lliusc 
■■^  which  rcnuiin  to  w,  ^vidi  a  n-niarkabh*  truth  and 

TTk'  tliini  fomi  of  the  (wpiilar  litcratuiv  wiis  the  reli- 

^Ue  (Inuns,  tbit  miraete  j>lafi»,  or  mytteriea.    It  will  bo 

nion;  ronvcitifnt  for  w  lo  t^ix-ak  of  ilicw-  pla)^ 

jpj^JI**'*  latrr  on  in  poniicction  with  the  aftiT  hi-ntory  of 

the  (Iratoft,  but  wo  inuMt  not  forget  that  chn)iio- 

lo^en!'      '        n-liiiwuts  phiv-fl  I>eIonp  to  the  pi-riod  we  arc 

'Mrtr  < '  iig.    i•fl^sing  ovi-r  ibo  <'iu-her  plaj's  in  Fn-m-h 

nr  ijttin,  wu  niuxt  miti'  luirc  that  from  the  end   of  the 

■'    ■     T  ■',  and  through  the  fourti-eiith  and  fifteenth  een- 

.<.-*-.  n-Viivous  i>layM  \\\tv  riuide  in    Knjtli^h,   and 

Tmthuxil  ijy  and  for  the  peo))le.    To  underslaiid  t)M'  full 

-  ~  ■•■     .  ,.,,  |,(  t|,j^_  ^^  nitwt  not  n-ganl  tlww  p)a\'K  mi-ifly 

.   t  to  tlu!  Sh«kesj»ean>aii  drnina,  a"  we  arv  80  apt 

'I'u  iictor  utui  aiiUi^-iiou  tliec'c  \>\»y»  wen<  not  a 

--•■rm  for  wine  unimngim^l  <irania  of   the   futun»; 

nn  i-nd  in  thitiisiIvi'Ti.      We   should    pr»   Imck 

irics  in  imagination  and  we  thi-w   religioiut 

li.  II   triM*  rrlation  (o  tlie  tfttlml  and  tlic  stmg,  an 

rhattiu'l  thniugli  which  tlu?  Roul  of  the  niAiuHS 

liNiud  liii-mry  i'X|>ff-''ioii. 

^'—-   :i   brief   rrvii-w  of  Itterftture  during  the  wntm-ifM 

ly  following   llw    N'orntun   Com|ue!tl    increases 

txir  ■p|in'ciatloD  of  tlic  iiniiiRiLte  importance  of  that  event 
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when  England  stood  in  need  of  a  fresh  inspiralion.    Nearly 
five  hundred  years  stretch  between  the  landing  of  St.  Au- 
gustine and  the  landing  of  William,  and  the  impulse  given 
to  Ejjglish  thought  in  the  seventh  century  had  lost  much 
of  ita  force.    As  an  outlying  island,  on  the  edge  of  Western 
Europe,  England  was  constantly  in  danger  of  falling  be- 
hind; she  was  in  need  of  an  occasional  stiniulus  of  foreign 
thou^t  to  prevent  her  from  lapsing  into  an  intellectual 
stagnation,  or  from  becoming  narrow  and  insular  in  mind. 
As  the  eleventh  century  advances,  the  need  of  such  an  in- 
tellectual renewal  becomes  increasingly  apparent.    The  old 
poetry  is  worn  out  and  practically  abandoned,  and  the 
new  poetry  has  not  come.    Learning  and  religion  languish. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  truth  of 
WiUiam  of  Malraesbury's  words:  "Nevertheless,  in  process 
of  time,  the  desire  after  literature  and  religion  had  decayed ; 
for  several  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  the 
clergy,  contented  with  a  very  slight  degree  of  learning, 
could  scarcely  stammer  out  the  words  of  the  sacraments, 
Mid  a  person  who  understood  grammar  was  an  object  of 
wonder  and  astonishment."  ' 

IV.  The  new  impulse  given  by  Latin  culture  was  followed 
63/  an  advaru:e  in  learning,  art,  and  literatnre.  To  what  has 
already  been  said  upon  this  advance,  we  must  add  a  few 
*ords  upon  the  great  improvement  in  architecture  that 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Norman.  The  foreign  eccle- 
siastics, who  poured  into  England  in  the  train  of  the  Con- 
queror, had  a  passion  for  building  and  a  contempt  for  the 
nidcr  work  of  their  Saxon  predecessors.  During  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  a  great  many  of  the  old 
churches  and  cathedrals  were  torn  down  and  replaced  by 
new  and  more  splendid  structures,  until  at  last,  not  a  single 
peat  church  of  the  earlier  times  was  left.  In  the  twelfth 
eentury,  the  CSatercian  monks  came  to  England  and  built 

'  G*^  lUgMm  Anglorum  (trans,  by  J.  A.  Gates,  London,  1M7). 
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nuiny  bcaiittfuJ  abbey's.  A  large  part  of  ttic  religious  a»-1 
pirutiun,  th('  awe,  and  the  love  of  bc-aiity,  was  given  a  tan-l 
^bU?  form  in  thcec  great  pocuis  in  stutic.  Such  noble] 
building  lu  the  great  catlkedrab  of  IJncnln  and  Canter-j 
bury  and  Westniin-sft-r  Abboy  wi-it-  iIm'  f^ifl  of  the  Norman, 
and  sdch  ©reat  workj*  liavf  long  been  a  part  of  the  spiritual 
inlK'ritanoc  of  tlie  Kiigliah  peoplt'.  AVIiile  wo  can  only 
.glance  at  this  effect  of  the  Norman  Contjticst,  it  is  one  that 
'  DO  dtutlont  of  English  literature  can  afford  to  ignore.  With- 
out thciv.  great  buildings  r-jiglantl  would  have  been  poorerfl 
in  one  Ki-cat  iiu'i-iitivn  to  high  witotion.  For  centuries  they 
luive  bniuglit  into  thr  linily  lite  of  i\w  stolid  Kngllshnmn 
t)u'  coDsecratioii  of  th(>ir  tx'auty  and  Iheir  inaj<^ic  rvpoHe.] 
And  when  the  utoiil  of  the  youthful  Milton  is  stirred  by  th< 
grandeur  of  — 

"The  Iklgti  eraliou-ed  roof 
Wilh  MntitJc  pnian  maMiy  proof," 

Of  when  Wordsworth  rfi^rds  hia  meditations  among  the 
nitnti  of  tlM-  Cifiterciaii  j\blK-y  of  Tijitern,  we  feel  that  these] 
tilings  arc  surface  indications  of  the  profound  and  snht\l 
influence  of  p«at  architecture  on  great  literature,  an  lO'^ 
lluencc  wliieh  can  never  be  measured. 

V.     The  iniroduHion  of  a  iiew  portic  form.    Ijiglbh 
try,  as  has  been  said,  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  French, 
anil  tile  romances  of  the  Norntaii  reappeared  in  an  ICnglishj 
dn-s.-.    R'owulf  and  Ciwiinon   were  forgotten,  atvl  tw\ 
Englisli  versioas  of  the  .longs  of  the  troui'iref  ruh-d  in  theii 
place,     liut  riot  only  did  the  Fn-uch  alter  llic  subjecl»  and 
spirit  of  English  poetry,  but  also  througti  tU'ni  a  gni 
phange  tixik  place  in  its  outward  form  and  structure,    The" 
okl  l;jigtls)i  device  of  ntlUeraiion  as  a  iiecctsary  part  of. 
poetie  fonn  wa^'gradually  abandoned  ior  the  French  fatth^ 
imi  of  rliyme,  altliough  the  use  of  tlw  accent,  a  elmracterlHtifl 
fcaturo  of  ttio  Kn^^ish  versification,  \vm  retAJned   in 
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ck-VL'lDpe<l  fnnn.  jVllitcr&tJ%'c  pociiu  were  written  so  lat«  as 
tlu.'  fourtci'Dtli  ceutiiry;  and,  althou^  it  was  givf n  up  otj  an 
esM-ntiiil  .-Inictural  piul  of  Englbh  vrisc  sftiT  that  tiiii*, 
Ihe  jMii'ts  still  frwiucntly  introduoed  it  at  thnii-  pleasure, 
ofUin  vfith  tiriUiant  n-aiUt*.  Nevcrtbelws,  whilo  eoiiw  triiwe 
[.n-mained,  the  system  of  Anglo-^Sflxon  vrrsifiration 
Hway  foruvLT  tinder  tlie  pressure  of  Norman  fushions, 
and  a  new  vc-rsifK-ntifin  ttiok  place,  formt-O  to  a  large  ex- 
l**nl  nriiT  (In-  inoilrU  of  ttw  latin  ami  Freiw'h. 

VI.  The  e)jri(hment  and  modifkolwn  of  the  En^inh  lan- 
guage by  i/j»  miJlun  mlh  Ihe  Norman'Frenck.  Not  the 
t' :  riant  i-oit*i:^nu-nr<>  of  tlio  Nnnimn  Conqm-sl  waa 

I)  I  .:<-  it  riiiulc  ill  till'  iiiitiuiiid  liiiiguu|;i-.     U'itli  thtN 

rhan(tp  tlw  fortunrfl  of  the  lit(^ralurc  wore  inseparably  con- 
Wcted.  W'ortl.-"  ««•  tin-  innlcrial  with  whicli  the  liti'rary 
ailirt  norks;  tlir>y  tixv.  lo  the  wrilt-r  what  I'tHnr  or  stone 
an-  to  tliL'  jjainlcr  or  Iht*  sculptor,  and  the  effect*  produa-d 
'  ■!*  WTittT  mast  depend  lo  no  small  r^xtent  upon  tlie 
n\y  and  the  n-r»ur<-e»  of  tin.-  language  lie  liari  iil  his 
woiniand.  The  nature  of  th«^  laiiKitajjc  >t  *'«■  com- 
tmiil  of  tbe  EiiRli^h  writrj*  was  proetieully  n'ttlcd  dur- 
ing llir  thfM)  centuries  that  followc<l  tho  Comnicsl.  and 
tt  rati  M-tllvd  for  all  tinic.  Wua  the  Knglaml  of 
Ut"  futurt'  ro  be  a  FVcnrh-spcaking  or  an  Knglisli- 
qmking  iiutinn?  \Vai<  (hit  p-niu*  of  Slmk«<i)eim;  hikI  of 
Mihwn,  of  WorflsH'orth  aiid  of  'rennycon,  to  have  as  il>i 
*■•  ■:■'  I  itiKlnnni'itt,  of  expreivion  a  language  eswntially 
■  !■  I'MM'ntially  Kreni-h?  |iy  the  end  of  the  four- 
r-irtjh  century  the  triumph  of  Kngli^h  wa»  reuMitiuhly  o»r- 
in;and  Ihe  Kiitflti^h  language,  now  knonTi  and  s)Kiken  in 
rw|  I'Vm'  fonii-r  of  the  earth,  had  t«'gim  to  luouine  its 
iin  Ttw  n-Nult  of  t!ii*  strug^e  betw^-n  tlie  Iwo 
f."  ■•■••■^  in  mjinifestly  w)  imptirlant  that  we  nnwt 

'aitt:,  y  Itow  it  came  nlioilt.     For  .some  tw'o  htlll- 

<IinI  y>-«n  niter  thn  CuDt)ueMt,  or  until  tb<;  early  pari  of  tlw 
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thirtwnth  cwitury,  the  Xommn- French  and  Ihi-  English 
n.'itmiiiL'd  separate  and  distinct  -  French,  as  we  have  wren, 
had  at  once  taken  the  first  place  as  the  Unguugc-  of  pootry.,j 
.  To  speak  French  whs  a  mark  of  aocUil  distinction ;  it  was 
tbe  langiiag:?  or  the  king  ukI  his  nobles,  aM  well  os  of  the 
Norttiaii  nitwincre  oad  domestic*,  and  of  innumeraWc  for 
ctgn  ofHciali*.  It  hecaine  tite  language  of  the  law-cotirts, 
and  it  was  emploj-wl  in  the  schools.  Ko^ish  was  de- 
spised as  the  I)arl)ariiin  speetrh  of  a  conquered  race.  Many-M 
oi  the  English  thenusclvra  hrjirned  to  sjx-ak  French,  and  in- 
deed a  knowledge  of  it  miwl  have  hern  almoBt  indispen- 
saUc  to  social  staiKltng  or  pi>litieAl  preferment.  On  the 
other  band,  many  of  the  NorniHiw  learned  to  nnderstand 
and  even  to  wpeak  English,  hiiding  ^Jueh  a  kiiowlwlgi-  use- 
ful in  their  daily  contact  with  the  niatv  of  the  people.  In 
this  way  it  eaiiiie  ahout  that  thore  were  numhers,  hnth 
among  the  English  and  the  Nonnaax,  who  roiild  speak  l>oth 
French  and  English,  and  who  adapt<-d  their  hinguage  to 
those  with  whom  they  happened  to  converse.  Meanwhile 
the  original  aiitagoni-Hni  bi-twivn  the  two  races  rapidly  dis- 
a]ii>earod.  Intermarriages,  except  between  the  highest 
classcH,  tiecame  eommon ;  and  after  the  accession  of  Henry 
II.  (M54-1I89),  or  in  less;  than  a  century  after  the  Con- 
quest, the  marked  distiuelioibt  Ix-tween  NormaiLi  and 
Englifilmien  liad  been  atniost  entirely  effaced.  But  whil 
the  two  races  were  thus  drawing  closer  together,  two  cir-' 
cumMnm-es  combined  to  give  the  FVeneh  langunj^c  an 
incntased  importance.  The  fimt  of  these  was  the  establish-^ 
ment  of  the  house  of  Anjou  on  the  English  throne,  Uenry^ 
n.  and  his  inunediate  suDcessors  were  masters,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  the  greater  part  of  France,  and  England  waa 
thus  joined  not  only  to  Normandy,  but  also  to  many  othec 
FVench  possessions.  Lnglaiul  waa  by  no  means  the  htrgcst 
part  of  the  king's  doniinioni<,  and  French  was  the  n&ti^*e 
langua^  of  the  jicople  in  nio^t  of  the  coimtries  over  wbicfa 
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he  ruled,  \^^lile  the  EInglish  were  thus  brought  closer  to 
the  foreign  nobles  and  to  French-speaking  populations  of 
the  Continent,  French  literature,  and  particularly  French 
poetry,  was  rapidly  growing  in  influence  and  importance. 
The  popularity  of  the  Freoch  poetry  in  England,  and  the 
negject  and  decadence  of  the  native  verse,  tended  to  con- 
firm the  supremacy  of  the  French  language,  but,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  the  bulk  of  the  English  people,  with  a  true  British 
conservatism,  kept  doggedly  to  the  use  of  their  mother- 
tongue. 

When  Fki^and  was  joined  to  the  Continent  by  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  it  was  as  though  a  bridge  had  been  laid 
across  the  channel  by  which  French  and  Latin 
■"■■rtt?^  culture  could  pass  over;  when  King  John  lost 
nearly  all  of  his  Continental  possessions  at  the 
bepnning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  as  though  that 
bridge  had  been  broken  down.    The  loss  of  Normandy 
suddenly    ended    a    connection    between    England    and 
Europe    that    had  lasted    for    nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty   years.      The    steady    influx    of    French    influence 
waa  thus  cut  off;  iasular  England  was  suddenly  thrown 
wife  more   upon  her  own  resources,  transformed   at  a 
^roke  from  the   province  of  a    French-speaking  nation 
to  an  independent  island  power.    Henceforth  England 
*aa  to  be  "for  the  English,"  and  such  a  change  was 
Iwind  to  promote  a  genera!  adoption  of  the  EnglLsh  speech. 
Thb  result,  while  it  was  certain  to  come,  came  slowly.    We 
liavL'  already  seen  how  during  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Wka  written  in  English  increased  in  numbers  and  in  vol- 
mne,  how  French  romances  reappeared  in  an  English  tlrcss, 
*nd  how  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  time  was  a  defiant 
haired  of  foreign  aggression  and  of  papal  interference,  of 
toreign  favourites  of  the  king,  and  a  patriotic  devotion  to 
the  liberties  of  England.     "The  English  were  despised  like 
•iogB,"  wrote  a  poet  after  the  victory  of  the  people  at  Lewes, 
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"  but  now  tlwy  have  lifted  up  their  heads  aud  tiicir  foos  are 
vanquisheii." 

NfViTt)irl(?ES  the  Prcnch  language  n^tdinvd  much  of  i\a 
social  and  literary  iin))ortBnoc.  It  is  itinbalile  imii-od 
tlmt  English  was  steadily  gaioing  grouud ;  but  ItotxTt  of 
Gloucester,  nTiting  towards  tlic  cod  of  tltc  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, tould  yet  declare  lliat  "  unless  a  man  knows 
I'V'ncii,  lie  h  little  thought  of.  But  low  inen  kwp  to  Kitg- 
li^  and  their  own  speech  etill." '  During  the  early  half  of 
the  fourt^fnili  century  tlii-i  stubborn  "  holding  to  English  " 
on  the  ijart  of  the  givat  mass  of  the  iwpuhition  h«tl  secured 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  native  speech.  Tlic  tlundrei^fl 
Years'  War  ngaia'^l  France,  Vx-gun  in  1336  wliile  Kdward 
III,  was  on  the  throne,  proliably  helped  to  bring  Kniieh^ 
into  disfavour,  and  to  promote  the  more  general  adoption  i 
English.  After  11149  Kngllsh  iiuttead  of  Fren<-h  Itegan  tc 
be  used  in  the  schools  «^  the  niotUum  of  instruction.  Ii 
1362  Parliantent  paoKcd  an  act  providing  that  tite  [>iead- 
in^  in  llifc  Uw-coarta  should  thenceforth  l>e  in  Englt:«)i,' 
"beeauw;  the  taws,  truslonis,  ajjd  statutes,  of  this  realm, 
be  not  commonly  known  in  the  same  realm  for  that  they  b^H 
pleaded,  Hhuwed,  aud  judged  m  tlie  French  tongue."  Thp 
riaing  spirit  of  imJependem-e  that  iiad  elmraeleri«'d  tho_ 
thirteenth  century,  llie  eewnmce  from  France,  followe 
by  actual  war  upon  her,  increased  the  popularity  of  tV 
English  speech. 

Men  recognised  the  claims  of  Kn^ish  upon  their  pa 
triotiRm.  One  author  in  the  early  half  of  the  fourteentt 
century  declares: 

"Rlftht  {»  tluit  Tnglhbe  Ingliriie  understand, 
Tli&l  WW  bom  in  In(liHiij."  * 

*  "Vor  boU  b  man  eaano  PranM,  mo  l«t]i  of  lilni  lute; 

Ac  Ion  men  lu>ldetli  U>  EJngliw  and  Ia  hor  ovn  npvcbe  yulo." 

--  RkffniHg  CAronuI«,  oir.  1307 

*  Tbe  nwlrioal  romanw  of  ArtliMr  and  .Vrrlin,  cir.  I3S0. 
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AiiothtT  author,  probiibly  «  cont*ni|)orary  of  Chaucer, 
tt'ritti*  in  the  Slime  spirit:  "Ix-t  clerks  iiiilit«r  in  I^(in,  and 
Il-i  I'lt-ni'hiiii'h  ill  thfir  Frt-nvh  Also  imliU;  thiir  quHint 
U'mis,  fur  il  i-H  kindly  tn  th<^ir  nioiitht*;  nnd  k-t  us  show  our 
buitudifn  in  hucIi  wurtlM  u^  v.'<-  U-urucHl  of  our  own  iimthcr- 
tongue." '  But  whil^  Kivnch  \va«  U-ing  thus  given  up, 
tbi'iv  viofi  OS  ytft  iKi  one  uutiuiiiil  iilngliiOi  estublisliLvi  and 
uiidi-n>t4>nd  throughout  tlic  wtxilo  of  Lngland.  One  kind  of 
fZn^lbih  M'lm  s|Kiki-i)  in  ()k-  lutrlh,  unuthcr  in  the  m'uhllu 
di«trictK,  and  Hniitliur  In  iIk*  stniili^  nnd  r_-wn  tht^sL-  thrw 
fttmui  went  split  up  into  furUior  diulccts.  Thvse  three  dia- 
lwt«  nrt'  ivmmioiily  fciiowri  a»  tlw  Norlhcrn.  Midlniid,  nnd 
Swahf-ni  Mii(;lihli.  riurini'  the  liitl-r  jKirt  of  the  fourttf  nth 
century  Hw  iyutt  Midlnnd  English,  or  that  spukcn  in  and 
u'  I  .'  .1,.  wliirh  wiu"  in  tlm  crtnt^rn  p«rt  nf  the  Mid- 
1:1  :u^Tl<'d  ilM-lt'  idxtvi'  the  ronfuiiion  hikI  f^riid- 

oaUy  bocninp  acci'pled  n»  tho  national  speech.  Midland 
I"'  '  ii:id  an  iniporiJUH'i'  as  llw  ItinKimf^*  of  Oxford  and 
(  ,'■,  lis  well  :i»  that  of  tin"  i-jipitaJ  and  llw  rourt, 

nnd  ltd  t<upn'iniioy  was  furtltcr  due  to  its  iM'ing  tiiade  the 
lanpingi-  of  liu-niiun-.  'Flic  langiiftpr  of  Wvdff'M  trann- 
Inti-in  of  thf  Hililv  (KiSO),  n  viirii-ly  of  t)iL<  Midliuid  fonn, 
b  plaitdy  tta*  parent  of  tJio  noble  BiUe  l!)nt;IUIi  of  our  later 
vmuotu.  Tl«>  p.K-1  Joiin(i<>wichM:i30-1  HWi  "bvc  ui>tho 
flW  of  I'Vncli  and  Latin  lo  writ*-  in  thi;  Kim/s  nr  Court 
i^h:  ui>d,  niorc  than  all,  it  waa  in  Ihifl  samv  East 
I  i.iimI    Engli)(h   of  th(?    coiu't    that    Gfoflrt-y   ChauiTr 

■I''  hiN  |«n'ni«.  Thpue  works  did  niu«h  towardK  giving 
's'-vii   Midland   Engli/nh   »  8uprt*m»i-y   that   it  ncvor 

But  thia  triumph  of  English  w»s  a  partial  triuinpli:  for, 
i<Wn  duniig  the  fourteenth  c<-ntury  a  national  language 

'  TU  TfttamrnI  •/]  hnt,  a  pOORI  at  itilfertiuo  KUtJion<lii|i  liynnetiy 
■"dwled  h>  ClwuMT  ntuj   ■uiiptMwd   to   la^-e   Iwco   wrltUn  liefoi* 
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began  to  emerge  out  of  all  thif  confiL'tton  of  tongues,' 
wiLS  iiot  the  purely  Tuutouic  sp«!ch  of  the  earlier  time. 
Tht  FtcooIi  ^^  hen  Ch»t(c«r  nrutc,  the*  language  of  iJie  l^ast 
•lanantla  Midland  district  waa  no  longer  a  pure  En^ish; 
^^^  ■  tin-re, as eU;« here,  the  local  vaiiely  of  the  oative 
9|)4>ecli  had  lieen  modilied  by  a  large  infusion  of  French,  fl 
It  was  A  niixttl  language,  eilill  8uU'«tantially  English  in  it^ 
foundations  of  gruiniriar  and  coiutruction,  but  a  i-omposite, 
so  far  as  its  voeabularj'  yvtis  concerned,  of  the  two  rival  H 
tongueti.  The  Iwirriers  b(;twtH'n  the  two  languagfs,  so  long 
kept  svparate,  had  Ixten  broken  down;  and  Iji'twitm  1300 
and  Uiio  a  vuNt  number  of  French  words  paBBed  over  Into 
luiglish.  Our  modem  En^ii<li  a  thus  built  out  of  Tou- 
t^tiiic  and  Romance  (that  Ui,  French  and  Latin]  elpiitent^, 
and  the^  two  elemeiitt*  have  contributed  about  equally  to , 
its  vocabulary.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  strength  of  these  for- 
eign influences,  the  language  of  Chaucer  and  of  Teniiysoti 
is  I-ln^ifih  rather  than  French.  The  words  bmught  in  i 
from  the  French  have  i>roved  a  most  dc:Tiirable  luldilion  to 
the  language;  but,  wliite  they  add  enonnously  to  ila  dignity 
and  its  ni<ourees,  the  fVench  words  are,  after  all,  aniicxed 
to  the  EiigliKh  language,  and  they  are  a  luxury,  not  a  ne- 1 
ccsBity.  The  little,  indispensable  words  that  form  the  basia] 
of  the  iangimgc.  the  wonU  that  we  use  the  oftenest,  arc) 
Engli.«h  and  not  French.  We  can  inako  ourwlviw  under-j 
«tood  if  we  dii^cnrd  the  I-Vench  element  and  us;  words  of 
English  oripn  only,  but  we  can  tuirdly  franie  an  intelli-j 
gible  sentence  made  up  entirely  of  words  imported  into] 
English  from  the  Latin  or  Fn-neli.  Yet,  wlnlt-  tliis  Saxon 
English  may  siiflice  for  tlte  bare  noe««itics  of  f*iMX'ch,  while 
at  times  it  nuiy  even  l>e  amply  sullicient,  the  oliligations  of  j 
bull)  the  English  language  and  literature  to  the  RomancAj 
element  cannnt  Ik>  measured.  It  is  tliis  niin(;ling  of] 
Romance  with  Teutonic,  ibis  fusion  of  two  languagu;,  that' 
has  given  to  modern  English  ninny  of  the  |)eculiar  vtrtuca 
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of  parh  and  made  H  itw  riflicjil  hikI  iioWi-.-'t  iaslnimpnt  trf 
Iitcrai-y  cxpressifin  which  men  have  created  for  their  ime 
ednce  claasic  times.  By  virtue  of  this  union  of  opposite^, 
English  can  be  rusgfd.  strong,  terec,  simple,  an<I  direct,  or 
it  can  be  sonorous,  flowing  majestic,  and  melo(!ioiu<.  It  U 
aa  though  something  soft,  tnvect,  and  feminine  were  united 
to  something  full  of  rough  And  masculine  vigour;  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  [mssjigi's  that  an-  the  glories  of  the  literature  owe 
their  distinctive  style  to  a  blending  of  Snxon  elements  with 
the  French,  and  to  u  conwious  or  unconscious  appreeiatinn 
of  the  wivaniages  to  Ix'  gained  from  each.  The  benefit 
that  the  language  has  derived  from  the  atwimilation  of  this 
Romance  clement  is  but  anolln-r  illui<1rntion  of  the  deep  and 
varioiLs  obligations  nf  the  Knglich  to  the  I^tin  genius.  It 
helps  to  impress  ua  afresh  with  tiu^  conviction  that  there 
was  something  in  the  quality  of  iliat  I.atln  civilisation  of 
the  South  which  the  great  Teutonic  race  of  tlie  North 
needed  to  inspire  it,  to  supplement  its  deficieneics,  and  to 
carry  it  forward  to  it.s  full  growth. 

A«  we  look  back  to  the  be^nnings  of  the  literature,  we 
6ee  that  not  only  the  Latin  clement  but  many  otherB  had 
combined  in  this  composite  F^gland,  and  that  the  way 
was  made  clear  for  a  great  poet  wlio  should  n-eord  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  plastic  language,  and  whose  genius  should 
express  this  union  of  diverse  eletucnl*.  Thai  ixwt  wa« 
Geoffrey  Chauoer. 


CHAPTER  ni. 


THK  AGIO  OF  CHAUCEK. 
CHAUCE«*8    CKNTUBY. 

"Fi>rKeit  six  countiia  omrhuitK  with  uniokn, 
For^t  i)i«  BDOTiitig  dteMn  und  piston  stniko, 
t'or^  itic  itprauling  o(  tiie  hidL'ous  tnuD; 
lluiik  ntlier  of  itie  padt-bone  ou  tlw  down. 
Aiul  droun  of  Ijoiitlon,  (nnall,  ntui  white,  and  dmn, 
Tho  cUar  Tbiunm  bonlMvd  by  iu  iimiIcim  STMn; 

Wliile  nigb  tbe  tlironen)  wliarf  OmJIn^  C'luiuocr's  pen 
Uovca  over  bllbi  of  LMting." 

—  WlM.lAM    M<I>IKU>. 

/Vu(ii)rH«  Ui  The  Harthlg  Faradim. 

To  get  wjir  to  Cliaucpr,  to  road  his  poetry  with  cntiiv 
sympathy  and  deli^dX'.  one  munt  for^t  our  modern  world 
for  lh<:  tiiiu-  aii<)  g»  Sark  in  iiiiHgination  into  tluit  otlicr 
world  of  tiip  fourtfH'nth  ccnturj-,  in  the  miiLst  of  which  he 
lived  luid  worked.  'l'herL>  was  much  in  llial  world  to  fire 
the  ima^nalion  anrl  to  cjiiirken  the  rnerj^en  of  a  fcroat  i>oet. 
Tl  was  a  hrilhaiit,  stirring,  luid  ambitious  time,  when  lifer  was 
full  of  violent  and  dramatic  contrimtH.  It  wa«  peculiarly  a 
tiim-  of  cliange.  Kurope  was  already  restive  under  the 
leaven  of  new  ideaa.  Here  and  then*  men  were  beginning 
to  gniw  ini[>»1ient  of  the  old  rotlruiRtH  and  conventions, 
and  to  rr-bel  aKainsI  long  establwhwl  institntiofu'  or  ae- 
ce])te(t  nu>d(.'s  of  tlniught.  ITic  old  order  iiidei-d  yot  re- 
mained; but,  as  we  look  hack  to  the  foiirteenth  century 
and  iiilcriiri'T,  it  by  our  knowledge  of  the  centuries  that  fol- 
lowed, we  see  [>lainly  iiffn^  of  a  mtw  order,  a  Uvw  way  of 
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living,  and  a  new  cuitccjiUon  of  lUc.  Europe,  still  mc<lla>- 
val,  vinfi  on  ihc  thrriilioM  of  tlio  ItmaiKKaiice.  Chaucer's 
world  wan  tiii-diiL'vnl;  hi-  gn-w  up  uihIit  llio  innueii(X»  of 
oitfdiurVitl  liu-nUun!  nixl  iiiiilia'v:il  ii)oa.«.  Vet  it  wa»  also 
the  worid  of  ibc  wnuiig  lti>rmi»uini-u,  i^hakoii  ami  slimu- 
liit«l  hy  new  Uk'RS.  \Vc  ■■iiiiikiI  .^tmly  tlir  Iiinlory  of  this 
tiim-  witlinut  tiiidiug  traces  of  ihn  m-w  Hpirit  giitwing  umler 
the  old  fonns,  which  it  will  proi^ently  break  and  utlurly 
destroy. 

Chivalry,  (or  iostancc,  was  a  jK'culinrly  iiiLtliu-viil  InKti- 
tuticm,  and  in  thu  rourtueiith  cumtury  chivulr>-  Mil)  flourtslK^ 

in  liwn  mon;  thnnita  former  i»omp  mid  gplcii'lour. 

In  England,  the rt.-igii  or  Ijlwiinl  111.  wuKuuirki-d 
by  A  fliowy  tnngiiiliccncc.  In  tttat  reign  the  war  bclwocQ 
Ea^and  and  Fmnrc,  known  as  the  Hundred  Years'  War, 
was  begun,  and  this  content  U'twvon  two  ])Owerful  and 
chl\'a]ric  natJons  wag  tlin  oeviuttun  ot  a  grvnl  ili^'play  of 
kniglitly  deeds.  Then,  as  Froissiirt.  wmtf.  were  many  "  Iwn- 
ouroUe  and  uoMc  ndvL-tiluri's  of  fniU  of  lu-tiu,  dotu?  and 
ailiiilrvd." '  It  WHA  in  thb  reii^ii  that  Edwiuxl,  tlK-  Black 
Pr^oo!,  when  a  lK)y  of  sixu-cn,  won  lii»  ."ptirs  at  Cre^j',  and 
that  tht-  blind  kiii»:  of  Holii^niiik  w;ik  ^lidtd  liy  hi^  own  iKiin- 
tuand  into  ihv  tliirk  of  tlio  battU-  "  tlunt  he  iiilj:lit  »lnke  one 
•ilrukc  with  his  nwonl."  Tlu:  heart  of  tliv  old  chronicler 
Fnibviart  kindliv<>  an  he  recites  the  names  of  the  gallant 
knightD  whii  foiifttit  for  Eri);laiid:  "they  in  all  thnr  deeds 
ttcro  (U)  valiant  tluit  thi-y  ought  to  l>e  reputed  ns  sovereigns 
in  all  chivalry."  "Aim  in  FnitKC  at  tluit  time  tlKMX!  were 
found  many  gooi]  kiiighLH,  Htrtmi;  ami  well  ex|)ert  in  fcat« 
of  amw;  for  tin-  n.-:ilm  of  Enuiec  wh«  not  *o  dwyMiifittxl 
ImU  that  alwa}*?  lhen>  wen'  p<.vplu  siilTicit-nl  1o  hght  witluil." 
I'  I'l  the  outward  funiw  and  shows  of  chivalry  were 

)  :  u;a-pu-<i  part  of  iIm;  natiou'rt  Ufu.     Edward  was 

k  patmn  of  the  toiimanu-ni;  he  tiatl  a  Round  Tabk>  at 
'  KmiMin'MCArunCfba,  ESntTMr'wcd.  cbap.  ii. 
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\Mndsor,  in  (M)iulatJ<>n  or  that  of  King  ^Vrthur;  he  iiistituted 
ttw  famoui)  chivalric  Oitlor  of  ibt^  Oart(.-r. 

There  are  many  other  lliin^  in  this  F^nglaml  of  the  four- 
t«futh  ffiitury  to  rfiniinl  lu  that  Chaucer  lived  in  a  nie- 

diffival  woild.  If  wc  have  the  splendour  and 
2^2J5l'      romancir  of  ilw.-  Middle  Ages,  wo  have  also  the 

dirt  atul  Kritialor,  the  crttde  ignorance  attd  the 
unspeakable  coar«.-mwH,  which  won-  at  least  nciually  cliar- 
aotcristic  of  that  time.  The  land  il-self  is  in  part  ithcpr 
wildprnft*.  Tlim-  arc  great  stjxrtchis  of  fon-st,  ihi-  haunts 
of  thv  di-or,  the  givy  wolf,  the  Iwar,  aii<i  tJi«  wild  bull ;  there 
are  man^he^,  such  as  the  great  fciui  of  Lincolnflhirc  and 
Soiiieren;! ,  imtciianted  as  yet  save  by  the  birds.  It  is  a 
rou^i,  cruel  uurld;  Ufo  is  none  too  iiafe  even  on  the  king's 
highway.  The  towoftpeoplc  dwell  within  walU  and  shut 
the  gates  at  curlew.  At  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  near  the 
Scotch  border,  where  marauding  bands  swoop  down,  an  the 
Douglas  did  against  the  Fercies,  a  hundred  armed  citisen« 
keep  nightly  watch  upon  the  walls.  Iximlon  it.«elf,  except 
on  the  wdc  towards  the  river,  wa«  still  a  walled  town;  the 
tiousts  were  chiefly  of  wood  and  timber;  the  streets,  nar- 
row and  uiipuvcd,  shipi-d  to  a  gutter  or  npi^n  sewer  in  the 
middle,  fuul  with  refuse;  but  the  Thames  was  stiil  eJoar 
and  lM>aulifid,  and  Ix-yoiid  tlu-  city  gate^  laitei;  U<d  the  Lon- 
donei'!^  through  fair  nieadow.i,  where  the  tender  fipring  green 
of  the  gra«»  was  i^tai-ri'd  by  the  daisies  that  Master  Chaucer 
loxi-d  to  greet  and  honour.  A  .ttone  britlgc,  with  twusea 
built  on  either  side  of  iln  narrow  roadway,  wnm-eted  Chau- 
cer's Lomlou  wiih  .Souihwark  on  the  opixwiteof  the  'lliaiue^. 
At  Southwark  there  w(>n>  Gelds  and  garden.^,  and  round 
wooden  buildings  for  bear-baiting  or  cock-fighting;  there, 
near  the  end  iif  the  bridge,  was  the  old  Tabanl  Inn,  in  wliose 
square  courtyard  motley  companies  of  pilgrims  were  wont 
to  ^ther  on  their  way  to  th«  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  k  Ttecket 
at  Canterbury. 
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But  this  slruigc,  picturesque,  and  narrow  worlrt  of  tho 
Mi.liUt!  Ages  WM  ulrciuly  near  iUt  i-nd.  /VIrwuJy  Hit-  new 
wortd  woo  bt^inning  to  push  it  imide.  White 
Bilwnrd  v:as  foumling  a  nc:w  order  of  chivalry, 
\iis  Knight.^  of  tliu  Gart«r  (1314),  »  new  iostru- 
rnenl  of  drat  ruction,  the  cannon,  was  iwiag  tutroductx]  into 
warfare  wliich  woa  to  ri-volutionise  the  art  of  war  Ife- 
Itip-  long  ihitt  new  invention,  uiiitn[>nrtant  at  first,  wan  to 
nhutlvr  the  solid  niamnr}'  of  the  feudal  cai^tlcs  and  make 
tine  nrm<iur  of  th<>  kni^lit  a  uselexfl  encumbrance.  Mcan- 
whik-  tlic  aiipreniacy  of  iho  kuiglit  was  thnrat«nc<l  by  a  iw'W 
pciwia-f  the  rtHin^  power  of  the  luifdisli  ixMijiIe,  Tlicre  are 
uuuiy  ni^is  of  this.  The  battles  in  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  aR'  ntcmornble  not  men-ly  for  tlH-ir  display  of  cUival- 
rie  poumge  and  courlesy.  but  aUo  for  tiie  great  part  played 
■*t  '*iiMii  by  the  jvople  of  England.  The  truly  fiignihrant 
ire  of  these  iMittlcs  is  indeed  not  the  splendid  speetack' 
ol  kiiigtitly  giUlaulry;  it  w  rmlicr  tlie  e/Iwliveneas  of  the 
lutglif^h  yeomen,  the  arclw-rs  whose  "grey-goose  shafts"  did 
no  mU4:h  to  turn  tht>  day  at  Cre(;y  and  roitiera.  It  has 
liwit  .Huid  tliat  this  national  ehiuw;ter  of  thi-  Kngllth  lu-my, 
this  triumph  of  the  fool-wildier  over  cavalry,  wa»  "the 
dtjith-kncil  of  Feudalism." 

Thf  popular  spirit,  asscrling  iliaclf  in  unroiLscious  rivalry 
or  in  open  opjHisition  to  tlie  feudal  ]Hjwer  of  king  and 
baronti,  fouud  ut  the  Kumu  time  a  political  cx- 
oT MDif  P«*6i'>n  in  the  i-i^tnlilishment  of  the  Coinmons  a* 
a  M'paratt!  branch  of  the  Parliament.  Beneath 
all  tlie  oflteatatioua  magniFicencQ  of  the  early  port  of  Ed- 
ward's rvign,  we  sec  llie  tninsfer  "f  tlie  real  pnwer  from  the 
king  to  tbo  people;  and.  by  a  singular  irony,  lulwnrd  parte 
with  aomc  of  his  royal  privilega''  that  he  may  carry  on  the 
ouot*  ■  1  "  ,■...  Till.' eliividric  pritk- of  I'^bvuni'x  army 
WM  \  ■  I  by  an  incn^aw  in  the  riv'ul  \n>\wr  *4  the 

peopb*.    Fmally,  in  the  "Good  Parliament"  of  137(1,  wc 
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find  the  "CommonB"  uiut<'d  agaimt  their  feudal  euperiore, 
thu  Baronitgi.''  uikI  Uic  King. 

Many  tliingi^  tomliim-d  to  iHtiduce  a  popular  demand 
for    libtTly    iind    L'quiility    that    was  curiously   modern. 

Tlio  old  manorial  systt'in  of  land  tonuif  was 
j(^[i^  bluing  abftudouwl  for  one  which  secured  greater 

independence  to  the  lalxmror,  but  the  chief 
causejt  uf  thb  {Mpular  upriti>ing  were  prolmbly  tbti  un^ttlcd 
Htat«  of  lalwur,  the  bitter  discontent  and  tJic  growing  im- 
IwrtAiiL-t.-  of  iho  workiiig-clnsses,  wliich  followi-d  the  suc- 
ocsaiTC  visitations  of  a  terrible  plague  called  "The  HIack 
Death."  It  id  dillii-ult  for  us  who  live  in  a  world  made 
comparatively  clean,  comfortablp,  anil  decent,  to  imagine 
lliu  abject  minery  lo  which  the  Kii^ish  pi-ople  wen>  re- 
duced by  this  loath»>mc  and  often  fatal  disease.  Ilic 
first  of  thin  awfiil  scries  <if  |)C(?ti)cuoc«  reachwl  Enpland 
from  Houtheni  Kiirojx*  in  1318,  two  years  after  the  bril- 
liant vnctory  of  Cre^y,  and  from  that  time  until  nearly 
the  end  of  the  century  the  land  wa^  desolated  by  periodi- 
cal recurrence-f  of  the  disease.  The  number  of  deaths 
was  very  great,  for,  Iwwides  thc«e  wlw  died  of  the  pUigue, 
many  more  perishtrd  miserably  from  want  and  lumgcr. 
Famine  followi-d  the  [H^tilence,  m  some  fumu*  had  l>een 
left  untitled.  soin«  had  but  scanty  crops,  and  on  gIIictb, 
for  want  of  tuboun-rs,  the  liarv-i-sts  rotteci  in  the  fields. 
The  land  was  tilled  with  vagrants,  dri\'cn  liy  illness  and 
Btan'atioti  to  beggary  or  theft.  The  orf;anl«ation  of  I 
lalmur  was  unjiettled,  and  th«  very  foundatJom^  of  society 
sci^nied  (ihaken.  The  people,  thas  laden  with  a  burden 
tlint  iteomiHl  nlmo«t  loo  heavy  to  bear,  were  called  upon  I 
to  pay  a  h*iivy  tax  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  French  wnr. 
The  ["Dnr  wen:  array<'d  ftgaintit  the  rich:  th<'y  {jutwtioned 
and  iwoflfed  at  the  clai«i  dbtinctions  that  were  so  in^pa-  { 
rable  a  i>art  of  the  feii<hd  swiety,  and  row  in  amied  re- 
volt.   The  age  of  the  courtly  Froissart  \s  thug  alNOthuj 
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of  ■  peatomtry  ptuhe<l  forward  by  new  economic  conditions 
to  fight  Agaiast  tlip  old  order  of  mcU'ty-  While  ttie 
French  clirouU-lcr  ffk-hralni  the  glorios  o(  Knighthood, 
Ibe  En^lth  |x>oplo  are  ringing  the  crude  rhyme: 

"WtM'ii  Aikiu  dnlved  nml  Eve  i>p«o, 
W  Im  WW  I  lien  I  lie  KtmtktiuuiT  " 

The  fut-ling  Tnund  a  epoki'snutn  in  ttw  rcvuluttonvy 

U-achinp*  rjf    Jnlin   B«ll.   "the   mad    Priest    of    Kt-nt." 

Crowds  guthcn-d  uI>out  Biili  in  thn  cloisters  of 

Canterbury  Cathedml,  and  "  many  of  iha  mean 

[M-oplf  lovi-d  Iiiin"  ami  affirnwd  that  "he  saith 

Irifidi*  thi'  i^'nt  rJithi-ilritl   wfw  iIm;  rit-h  fihrtlie 

of  St.  Tlionuis  h  B«:kt;t,  tlm  (pwil  of  many  a  medieval 

ptlgriinagf,  liut  ijiilMdo  in   tin-  cloistvn  ttu-  voice  of   the 

prcaohcf  Mitnm  to  Ix*  Ihu  voice  of    tlic  modem  workl. 

*•  Wlial   haw  wc  dwwrved,  or  why  slwuW  wo  bo  kept 

thun  in  .tfrvap'?    We  \x-  all  come  from  one  fathrr  and 

jiKithiT,  Aduiu  and  Kw:  «lu-n-l>y  cjiu  tbt-y  say  or  show 

thitt  tl)i;y  be  greater  lonl»  than  wc  Iw,  itaviiig  by  that 

they  caiiiv  lis  to  win  and  labour  for  that  tliey  liUp^nd? 

Thoy  anr  cluth^'d  in  vt-Uvt  atid  cuiiili-i  furrwl  withgrtt^l' 

and  wtr  he  vratun-d  with  poor  cloth;  they  have  tlwir  wines, 

i    s,  imd  gtxKi  hrt-ad.  and  wc  have  tlie  drawing  out  of 

'  liafT  aitd  drink  water:  they  dwell  in  fair*h>ott9e8,  and 

ni:  liAVf  thi-  pain  anr]  travail,  the  rain  and  wind.  In  llic 

fir4iU:  und  by  Mint  that  comelh  nf  onr  Ultonrs  they  keep 

and  maiuUiit)  their  ifitatt-c."*    Ball's  U-aeliinfji  were  social- 

1        he  lU-ctnrcd  that  " e%'er>'thing  dtiould  lie  common;" 

"-■'.  -riidy,   while   ihoy  Ktop|M'd  whort  of  tliis  extreme, 

"1   in  hii^  denKirralic  fcvling  and  in  hi^  demniid  for 

ociai   rrfonn.     In   the    Vmon  of   William   Ijingland, 

|Nx-l  of  the  [MfOpIo,  lite  PIdwiiukU  wanu  the  Knight 

'  ftrry  ■  liKie  ilii>  grvy  (ur  of  Uik  *tf uiml  or  nbUt. 
'  PriMWMfl'B  fhmnieU*,  chbp   codxxxL 
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tliat  the  claiu  distiiictioiii$,  of  wliich  lucn  tticu  thought 
BO  much,  were  hut  temporal  things,  of  but  little  momentJ 
bcaidt  th«  etcmiil  ditltn-'ncc  bclwet-o  the  good  and  lhe| 
evil.    "  And  if  thou  iU-uee  not  thy  bondman  thou  maycet  I 
spwd  the  bt'ltcr;  though  he  be  bfre   thy  utiderliiig,  in 
heaven  it  may  well  hap  that  he  be  set  higher  and  in  greater 
bliitt  than  thou,  except  tliou  do  betl«r  and  live  as  thou' 
Bhouiilcst;  /bniVc,  mufeiid*-  xujwrius;'  for    in  llie  ctiamel' 
huut<L-  at  iIr-  chiireh  it  \s  hai'd  to  know  churbt,  or  a  kni| 
from  a  knave;  know  thb  in  thine  heart."  * 

In  rt'ligitiii.  too,  wo  notice  Mgna  of  a  coming  chanl 
Mediaeval    ('hri.4tiHitity  wax    ?till    »uprenie:    the    Church  I 
was  enormously  wealthy  and  ijowerful;  prdatea 
dressed   richly  and   livtnl  in  ostenlaljou-s  lux- 
ury;  her   fltwiocM   were    ^iJendid    aud    Impressive.     In 
^igUnd  Westminster  Abbey  was  being  enlarged;  noblofl 
cathedralfl  were  being  creetcd;  the  great  buiider,  Ullliara] 
of  Wykeham,  wai  busy  at  Winchester.     Hut  the  forces] 
of  difiruption  were  already  active.    The  Church  no  longer] 
inspired  that  devotion  which  we  find  in  the  days  of  the 
earlier  crxisadeH,    In  KKW  tlie  Popt-  removed  from  Rome 
to  Avignon,  and  the  rcven>nee  and  awe  with  which  had 
had  l»een  reganlcd  were  greatly  le*scned  when  men  saw! 
him  made  the  political  tool  of  the  growing  power  of  France. 
Englishmen  reacntwl    the  Pojie's  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  their  kingilom:  they  refused  (l.teO)  to  pay  the"' 
tjibute  which  England  had  |Miid  the  Pope  .since  the  reign 
of  King  Jolm.    The  sale  of  pardons,  and  the  multiplying 
corruptions  and  abuses  in  the  Church,  the  Bor 

mov( 


spirituality  in  many 


clergy, 


>  "Pritnd.Kouphittlm'."    St.  Luk4>,  xiv.  10. 
*  tMvUod'n  Vinion  of  Pirm  ilu  Plou9kmait,td.  by  KaU  SI.  Wamu, 
p.  01.    C/.  8birip>-,"A  DifBe:" 

"8c«ptn>  and  triown 
llMt  tumble  ilovn,"  etc. 
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earnest  men  to  scorn  and  satire.  The  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  like  the  feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
shaken  by  the  modern  spirit,  and  the  Reformation  was 
at  hand. 

The  old  educational  system,  the  scholastic  learning  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  still  intrenched  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Two  Oxford  scholars,  Duns  Scotus  (d. 
UJj^  1308),  and  William  of  Occam  (d.  cir.  1349),  are 
among  the  last  of  the  medisval  schoolmen.  The 
Oxford  Clerk  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  delighted  in  Aristotle, 
an  author  of  the  first  importance  in  the  old  education  of 
the  monastic  schools.  Yet  a  "new  learning"  had  already 
arisen  in  Italy;  a  liberation  of  the  intellect  had  already 
begun  in  which  Chaucer  himself  shared.  Twenty  yeare  be- 
fore Chaucer's  birth  Dante,  the  first  supremely  great  poet 
ance  the  classic  ^Titers,  had  died  in  exile  at  Ravenna, 
leaving  behind  him  in  his  Divine  Comedy,  the  supreme 
expression  of  the  world  of  Medieval  Christendom.  When 
Chaucer  was  a  year  old,  Petrarch,  poet  and  scholar,  and 
the  great  pioneer  in  the  new  way  of  thinking  and  feeling, 
was  cro^Tied  with  laurel  at  Rome.  Boccaccio  was  pointing 
out  in  the  prose  tales  of  his  Decamerone,  the  fresh  and 
careless  pleasure  in  love,  laughter,  and  the  beauty  of 
this  world,  that  was  to  characterise  the  Italy  of  the 
Renaissance. 

Art,  too,  guided  by  the  same  new  impulse,  was  freeing 
itself  from  medieval  restrictions.  Sculpture  was  advanc- 
ing in  the  work  of  such  men  as  Niccola  Pisano  and  Gkiberti, 
ud  in  painting  Giotto  (1276-1337)  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  mighty  era  in  the  history  of  art.  In  England, 
these  social,  religious,  and  intellectual  changes,  which 
marked  the  breaking  up  of  the  mediieval  and  the  bepn- 
nmg  of  the  modern  world,  found  expression  in  three  great 
writers,  William  Langland,  John  Wydif,  and  Geoffrey 
Ckiaicer. 
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LiTRRATtlRB  IN  TOE  FOURTBESTH  CENTURY. 

Litcrntum  in  ruurU-cutli-rcMitury  England  shows  that  di- 
vrrsily  in  hit{;iiaEn,  that  ronfiLiion  of  tmclitiorLs  and  idt-alB, 
wliifh  cluiractorUfJ  tlie  thiK.  Whou  th<;  Cfiitiiry  opontHl, 
Lijndon  had  not  yet  taken  its  place  as  the  literary  coatre  of 
the  imiion;  liii-riitun;  wiw  still  luwil,  and  wrilpnt  of  the 
Nurlh. Smith,  or  middle  West  stil!  itsctl  tho  diiileot,  or  form 
of  l!!iigll<<h,  p<!culiur  to  their  section.  Before  th(>  century 
closed,  a  n>mi>arative  order  and  unity  had  ennTgcd  fpum 
tlic  eonfiwion;  the  ICast-Midlaiid  dluli-fl  had  won  tlio  a.«reii- 
deacy,  an<l  a  truly  national  literature  had  been  begun. 
Tlie  jmrt  played  by  Langliuid,  Wyclif,  and  Chaucer  in  this 
nietiiurni>Ie  transition  cannot  be  understood  nithuut  some 
knowledge  of  tlw?  proviueia!  or  minor  literature  of  the 
time. 

The  earlier  writ<-'r«  of  llic  wntury  took  up  and  carried 
forwanl  the  work  of  their  immediate  predecessors  without 
any  marked  break  or  change.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Niirthumbria,  the  old 
home  of  poetry  and  culture,  had  given  promise 
of  a literar>' revival;  and  during  tlic  first  half  of  the  century 
following,  several  remarkable  works  were  produced  in  the 
North.  Among  them  the  Cursor  Mtimti  (cir.  1320-5),  a 
poimi  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  liiii's,  on  the  eours!  of 
human  history,  holds  an  important  place.*  The  author 
of  this  %-aat  work,  nearly  tlu^-e  times  as  long  as  Paradise 
Loa,  is  unknown;  but  it  is  thouglit  to  have  b<'en  written 
in  tl»e    diocese   of   Durham.     Like   the    paraphra-ses    of 

>  Cmar  Mundi,  M-ontled  bwtuue  ll  mat  over  llw  hiHtoiy  at  tlw 
worid.  At  tlie  tiegltmiiig  o(  one  of  tlie  iitHiiy  nwnuMripta  of  the  poom 
an  unluiown  liaiid  \ia»  written: 


Ut«nttnr«  bt 
IbaHortli. 


I 


"Tbia  b  tbe  bwt  l>oke  of  alle, 
IIm  count  (A  tlie  w«rlde  n>en  <I<m  hit  caDe." 

See  Tsx  liauvit,  £n0.  L«.  i.  p.  2SD. 
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CaBdtti'tri  and  his  ^liool,  ttic  Curfor  Mundi  w  botHxl  ou 
tliii  liiltlo;  bul  the  nulhnr  lias  aim  drawn  from  other 
sources,  ami  inlnttlui-od  many  ruttliffivnl  Icfrvtidn  aud 
tnditiom  into  the  ori^nnl  narrntivo.  'I'hc  occattion  for 
poems  of  this  rhuractcr  in  tliu  Middle  Ages  is  apimrunt. 
To  make  the  Hihle  intettigihle  to  the  masses,  it  was  ncci's- 
rary  to  n^uder  it  into  tlu>  vulgar  totigiie;  and  in  thmfQ 
dayH,  whi?n  the  ixtople  were  densely  ignorant  and  stow- 
witutl,  rixn  t^iught  tu  mukc  ttie  chief  ovento  of  Bible 
litfitury  vivid  ai»d  intcresluig  to  the  populace.  Tho 
Curtor  Afutuli  is  thus  obviously  conupctwj  with  the  miracle 
pUys,  and  eKpecially  with  llie  .so-rallt-d  Coileclive  ^fysU•ry, 
whicli  prefwnled  the  course  of  the  aacred  narrative  in  a 
•criw  of  dnunatii;  Kci-ttce. 

Amonfi  thi)<  px>up  of  Northern  WTiter*  Is  the  strange  fig- 

ttra  of  IttciiAKi)  Rt>Lu:,  tlH-  Ilirniit  of  Huniiwle.    This  man, 

j^^^        eceetiiriu  as  he  may  appear  to  inodeni  eyes,  was 

■•U«f»'        one  of  tin-  influciiliHl  hikI  tyi>i''»l  iwrsKirmgpp  of 

^'^      \m  lime.     Horn  at  Thornton  in  Yorkahirealiout 

tJir>  Kod  of  the  thirt«cnlli  ceutury,  he  came  as  a  youtli  to 

ftudy  At  Oxford,  al  tlii!>  time  the  rival  of  llie  t'niver^ity  at 

Pun  M  ft  Eviiool  of  Icuniing.     Hut  the  hanl  logie  of  the 

SchotJtnm  failed  to  satisfy  the  emotional  skle  of  litii  deeply 

rditpoUH  nntiin\  ami  »(  nineteen  Itolli-  l(>ft  Oxford  und  rc- 

tunted  hunif,  re!<iilvi.-d  to  lx<come  a  luTmil  and  give  hiin^-lf 

up  to  jiraycr  and  contemplation.    He  made  u  In-imit's 

haiUt  for  hirmn-lf  imt  of  two  nf  liis  nbner'rt  kirtleM,  one  white 

Md  the  other  grey;  aixl,  slipping  his  fathers  cloak  over 

'I  improvlMxl  cotituinc,  he  rotirvd  to  a  m-igttlxjuring  wood. 

"'  ['K'  .trier  he  prntrlwtl  ft  »ermon  which  co  impre«»pd  the 

'iiii- ,  Sir  John  Diilum,  that  he  NUppttLil  tin-  yoiilhrtJ  her- 

<l  with  a  niorr  appropriate  dre^  a»d  the  means  of  sub- 

*fcrt«iee.    Rolie  was  a  trne  myMie.  a  man  It)  whom  the 

tminble  vcemed  verii'  tr>al  nn<I  ii<-nr,  but  Itc  did  itot  f<[M'nii  al) 

hii  IJf e  iu  ui  eei'Uuiy  of  meditation.     He  belicvMl  In  good 
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woriu  also,  and  wandered  through  Northern  Yorkshire, 
preaching  to  Uic  [x>ople.  He  made  a  metrical  venuon  of  the 
Psalter,  and  wrote  many  religious  works  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  He  settled  finally  in  Hampote,  in  Southern  York- 
sliirc,  where  ho  died  in  1349,  the  year  of  the  first  pestilence. 
WTiether  we  view  him  as  a  man  or  ai^  an  author,  RoUc  amply 
repays  our  study.  Uc  is  a  mcdiieval  saint  and  mystic,  yet 
he  rebds  against  the  fetters  of  Rchola^ticism,  and  he  apeakn 
to  tlic  eoramon  people  in  plmn  Knglish  with  tfie  real  of  a 
Protetttant  reformer.  In  this  abandonment  of  I^tin  for 
En^bh  he  anticipated  Wyclif,  and  iii  his  recoguitiou  of  the 
importance  of  good  works  he  resembled  I^angland.  From 
one  aspect  he  represcuted  the  8|Mril  of  the  past,  from  an- 
other he  seems  the  herald  of  the  future.  RoUe's  work 
marks  a  forward  step  in  the  advance  of  English  proee. 
JCamest  and  devout,  he  rises  at  times  to  a  true  eloquence, 
and  in  some  purely  narrative  passages  his  styh?  is  strong, 
simple,  and  clear,  He  hears  witness  to  thora  abuses  of  the 
time  whit'h  a  little  later  called  forth  the  invective  of  Laug- 
hutd,  and  the  following  parage  n^^ds  like  a  prose  version  of 
Fien  the  Ploicman.  Dread,  describing  the  torments  of  the 
sinful,  says  that  he  saw  in  hell  — "Uiche  men  with  their 
SPTN-ants  that  tlw  poor  harmed ;  Doomsmen  that  would  not 
<loom,  but  it  were  for  mede;  —  Workmen  that  falsely 
ewynkii*  (work)  and  take  full  hire; — Prelates  that  have 
care  of  men's  souls,  that  neither  chastiKe  nor  teach  them."' 
Bcmdea  his  proM  Rollc  made  a  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalter,  and  compawd  a  long  poem,  callftd  The  Pri^Je  0/ 
Conacietiee,  and  a  number  of  religious  l>Tics.  In  those 
poems,  as  in  RoUe's  other  work,  rhapsodies  of  devotion 
altoriiato  with  ^oomy  reflections  on  the  horrors  of  death 
and  comiption,  the  iastability  of  earthly  glories,  and  the 
pitiful  weakness  and  wretchedness  of  maa's  earthly  lot, 

■  ffwihani  RolU  of  llampett;  Yoriahira  WriUn,  I.  103.      PboH" 
quoted  bu  been  moderaiMd. 
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He  has  a  medieval  contempt  for  the  body;  he  broods  on 
death  and  the  ^ave  with  a  morbid  intentness: 

"  For  in  is  woild  ee  naae  swa  witty, 
Swa  fair,  swa  Strang,  ne  awa  myghty, 
Emperour,  kyng,  duke,  ne  caysere, 
N«  other  at  bera  grete  state  here, 
Ne  ricbe,  oe  pure,  bond  ne  fre, 
Lered  or  lawed,'  what  swa  he  be. 
That  he  ne  sal  tume  at  the  last  oway, 
Til  poudre  and  ertfae  and  vyle  clay; 
And  wonnee  bbI  ryve  hym  in  sondre. "  * 

Trite  as  these  reflectiona  are,  they  are  noteworthy  because 
the  mood  is  so  characteristically  EInglish.    In  spite  of  all 
those  alien  inSuences  with  which  E^ngland  has  been  eatu- 
nted,  influences  from  which  Rolle  himself  was  by  no  means 
exempt,  there  remains  the  substratimi  of  English  serious- 
ness and  En^ish  rehgion.    Here  in  this  fomieenth-century 
mystic  is  the  spirit  which  produced  that  unknown  Anglo- 
Saxon's  poetic  meditations  on  the  Grave,'  the  spirit  that 
speaks  in  Raleigh's  famous  apostrophe  to  Death,  the  spirit 
that  moves  Hamlet  to  a  curious  interest  in  the  business  of 
the  gravedtgger,  and  prompts  him  to  say  to  Yorick's  skull, 
"  Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber  and  tell  her,  let  her 
paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come."     The 
Prick  of  Conscience  (c.  1340),  RoUe's  most  important  work, 
is  a  sombre,  distressful  poem,  addressed  to  the  unlearned, 
"that  can  ne   Latjm  understand,"  and    intended,  by  its 
dreadful   picture  of  death  and  judgment,  to  prick  the 
reader's  conscience,  so  that  he  may  "work  good  works  and 
9ee  foUy." 

With  these  religious  poets  we  may  mention  La  whence 
MwoT,  who  wrote  patriotic  lyrics  in  commemoration  of  the 

'  l.<Mned  or  ignorant  (lewd). 

'  The  Prick  0/  Coiudaux,  1.  880 1. 

'Tbii  poein  ia  given  (iu  translation)  in  Horley's  Ertf/tiak  WriUn, 

Han. 
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I 


foreign  \ictorics  of  Edward  III.  Next  to  nothing  is  known 
of  Minot,  but  be.  Is  suppatect  to  have  conu>  from  tho  Imrdcr 
region  bdwi-on  thu  South-Midland  district  and] 
the  North.  His  nongs  are  of  no  great  ppeticall 
merit,  but  Minot  si»©i  lh<?  ilcede  of  his  hctrws 
with  the  cnthiisiosni  of  an  uld-timc  ^t'ciimn  celchrating 
the  triumphs  of  \as  cliiof,  and  his  l>Tics  ut  Ivstei  suggest 
to  us  the  ri^iig  spirit  of  national  pride.  ^ 

Fourteenth-century  Ellwand  had  al»u  a  rich  inheritance  H 
in  tJie  world  of  ballad  and  romance.     Marv'clloiis  t-alts  of  ^ 
magic  and  knightly  adventun;,  \vhich  the  ICng- 


B«muio*. 


\\»h  had  appropriated  from  Wales  and  Ircland,H 
nandy  and   Brittanv,  had  bcconw?  a  ix>pular  ~ 

i 


from  Nonnand 

possession.  \Vandertng  minstrels  stili  rehearsed  the  old , 
stories  of  romance.  Jugglers  still  made  mirth  in  tiiel 
eostlc-hal],  and  in  the  farm  or  village  ballade  wore  made 
or  sung.  Men  still  helievt^d  in  man-els;  they  were  capable  j 
of  fear,  wonder,  and  awe  in  the  presence  of  the  uniieon;fl 
and  the  land  was  "fulfiliptl  of  fayerye."  In  the  middle" 
years  of  the  et- ntury,  probably  about  1370,  when  Clmucer  j 
in  liomlon  was  just  entering  upon  his  poetical  can-er,  afl 
poet  in  th(;  WeHi  Marelnw  wrote  one  of  Ihc  mowl  Iwuutiful" 
of  English  romanees,  .Sir  daimyne  and  lh<^  Green  Knight 
Of  this  poet  absolutely  nothing  is  known;  twino  arc  ia< 
clined  to  think  that  tie  lived  in  Cheshire.  In  any  cii^o. 
the  dialect  in  which  his  poem  is  written  imlicates  that  i 
Hamclena  author  came  from  Homewhere  in  that  bord' 
re^on.tiie  country  (if  Oeoffrey  of  M<tnn»mi(Ii  and  of  Lay 
nwn,  which  w.i»  n  meeting-plaec  for  th'-  piiiiLv  uf  tin;  tin, 
Ibh  and  the  Celt.  The  storj*  of  Sir  (taumyne  need  not 
told  here,  for  no  minmiary  eoidd  du  justiec  to  its  peciili 
and  fantastic  ehnrm.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  lieroj 
the  bravti  and  noble  Kuigjit  of  earlier  k^^od,  not  tl: 
light-minded  and  dUsolutc  Gawayne  of  Tennysnn*- 
Idylls,   HeUS   forth   alone    upon  a   dangerous  entcriiri: 
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Hut  he  19  sorely  tempt«d,  and  that,  though  he  does  not 
amu!  ihrougli  Kcatblras,  he  yet  micoeeds  in  pre»erving 
his  kmghtly  hoDoiir  vsitL'utitilly  pure  and  uiiHtaiucd.  A 
moral  purpose  runs  through  the  Rtory.  Guwayne,  seek- 
ing to  sftve  his  own  life,  »toop6  to  d««eit,  and  ts  wounded 
becouac  of  hU  Wk  of  jHTfect  np<^-nnf>f<»  and  loyalty-  He 
owns  hb  fault  wit)i  a  fnink  huuiility,  declaring  thnt  ho 
will  hencieforth  wear  the  gre(<n  girdle  (which  be  had 
trusted  would  protwt  him  hy  il*i  magical  \1rltie),  not  as 
a  cl»arni,  nur  for  its  jewt-ls  and  xamitt-,  hut  an  a  sign  u(  hi« 
truiL'igre>»lon,  that  he  may  rentomber  his  weaknuss  in 
|iro«iKTity,  wlien  h«>  "ridps  in  ronown."  Thrri-  tvv  traoes 
in  .Sir  (Jaivayne  of  I-'n-nch  and  [xrhapft  of  CVltic  souroeo, 
hilt  m  frvshtwsa  and  originality  arc  far  more  important 
thim  its  rrhition  to  the  pft»t.  This  unkno\™  port  was 
11.1  wmle  imitator  of  foreign  models;  he  could  appropriate 
foreign  material,  and  tue  it  in  his  on-n  way.  There  is, 
mon'ovc'j-,  a  blending  of  nativi?  and  fortign  elenwnta 
ivhifli  is  highly  sigitifii'ant.  It  suggpsts  the  close  of  the 
long  period  of  apprentioeshij)  to  I'S^-nch  maitterH;  it  siig- 
gfrtlj*  that  the  native  EiiglLnh  genius,  having  "spoiled  the 
Eg>-ptiam,"  t!<  alHiut  to  pass  out  n(  thu  land  of  bondage. 
In  Sir  Hawiif/M  the  uld  fn-shion  of  allitemtion  is  rev-ived, 
although  th<?  old  metrical  form  k  not  prtwrved.  More- 
over, the  BUtI)or  evidently  saw  Nature  for  hinwlf;  and 
iimtend  of  till!  Conventional  laroWape  of  iIh-  t-'rt'nch  ro- 
iiuinei-j*,  with  its  soft  grns»,  its  hud.**  and  flowers,  we  find 
tbf--  I'litTa  and  forrsts  of  the  Welsh  mountaJtiR.  Imtead 
of  the  traditionid  May  morning,  we  meet  with  pictur-9 
tit  the  bleaker  and  rougher  aspeets  of  oatun*  that  recall 
the  vterru-r  uote  of  the  Atiglo-Siixon.  Oawayw  Journeys 
ill  winler  through  a  harsh  and  forbidding  wilderness. 
H<-  ttoilut  cIUIh,  he  fords  Btreams,  Ite  flhi')«  in  his  iron 
lutraMB  un  thu  naktxl  rocks.  At  hist  he  approaches  his 
drsttnaliua : 
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"At  nan  hj  »  moantain  bo  mertitr  ridoih, 
ThnM^  ft  krwt  full  deep  (ti>t  wb«  mndmu*  and  wildi 
Higli  hill*  on  oadi  hanJ,  with  a  wtiod  «4nUbu)g  under 
All  ruU  ol  boor  onlu.  a  bundtvd  K^etlm; 
Xbt  tuu«l  aad  hawtlMnie,  wiiwined  in  a  Ungle, 
*ni»  RiUgli.  nsB^  moM  oa  «i-My  siile  aUwMnit^ 
And  binlt  duiag  Mdty  peidted  oo  Uw  btra  bnndiM, 
MoM  pUacHMlr  pipad  for  pun  of  tbn  <wld.' 

Thnv  ill  alflo  an  spprrvjatioii  of  Uil>  viirtQUS  a8peot!i  ot 
Nntun;  mit&rk»l)tc  in  that  early  lime.  Thi'oc  Iiiiadrcd 
y«irs  U'fun-  Tltuin^a  publidlivd  llie  Sfanons,  the  popt 
of  .Sir  (»aimyiif  )Hick«xl  into  thirty  lines  the  germ  of  Thom- 
son'^  pot'in.  Tht!  chuigiee  wrought  by  the  tsucoL-i^iive 
ntisoiLi  Are  brought  before  m  by  a  fev  sui^geiftive  details. 
We  lolltiw  tlw  course  of  tho  "revolving  year  "  until 

—  "All  ripecwaiuj  roto  Ibnl  binomed  ut  ftnt, 
And  Uitu  nuinrUi  ilu>  year  into  ywUodvyn  many, 
And  winter  vfiiids  ruiind  ngnin  t»  the  morld  nuluilll." 

With  tin'  TOiimm-e  of  Sir  Gawajfne  wc  rnny  associate 
thrpc  other  poenis,  Cleanness.  Patience,  and  The  Pearl. 
Oauamt,  'tiie^  have  bc-en  lifuidcd  down  lu  lu  in  the 
J[W*5»«*.  •■*  ssinci  maniLicript  as  Sir  (!mi'^)/ne,  and  are  writ- 
ten in  thr  same  dialect.  Tliis  tias  led  tunny  to 
niiijecliim  that  all  four  poctns  art)  the  work  of  the  tuime 
tiatiM-lesjt  aiillior.  lloth  Cleanness  and  Pulience  have  a 
dLitinctly  morid  purpu^,  being  intended,  as  their  titles 
imply,  to  enjoin  the  duly  of  purity  and  of  t^tibmis^ion  to 
the  l-Hnnc  will,  'llio  beautiful  elegy  of  The  Pearl*  " our 
Mrliwt  In  Menttmam,"  teaehee  the  same  lesson  of  resig- 

>  Sir  Oaifayne  and  Iht  Oram  Kiti^,  L  740.  tn  niodcmuiiv  tho 
■botf)  pMinKu  Mu  iKtempt  luw  been  nwde  to  pmerve  m  for  n«  puuibta 
the  BiHiit  ol  tlto  uriginid  at  tli«  expeuoe  ot  ■  literal  aonurwey. 

*  It  U  pn'p^r  to  W17'  tlut  ProJcxnor  Scbofleld  ol  llarvanl  di«M<utd 
ffom  tbr  umul  inlrr|>r(^latioi)  ol  rA«  Prarl.  II«  ct»Dt«nd«  that  it  u 
not  anf-lfO',  ttio  (ixprnBtion  of  grinf  for  n  pemonid  lorn,  not  tho  lanuint 
of  M  Fallier  titf  llw  Uui  of  ht:i  nhiUI,  but  a  llicological  diiquitttian.  Sa* 
bia  iatowting  p*por  in  tlie  pubticKtiana  uf  the  Modem  LAOguu^  Amo> 
oiklioD. 
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nntinn.  A  father,  overcome  with  grief  at  the  death  of 
hw  liltlt!  (iiiughtrr,  m  taught  to  rise  iibovu  llw  inprely 
r&rl.hly  view  of  hb  loss,  and  to  accept  it  with  faith  nud 
palitmce.  The  poot  in  ttw  tnic  incdiievul  Kiurit  has 
tmtnd  this  theme  in  th«  form  of  an  allegory.  He  t^-lls 
us  that  he  has  lo^t  a  pnN^iolls  ji'wd  in  his  arbour,  a  spot- 
[x-arl,  that  has  slipped  from  liw  gra&s  iuto  the  gmuod. 
'o  this  arbour  Ih;  cumra  niouniiiig  on  a  (lay  in  AugtLst, 
whon  the  corn  \n  cut  with  the  i^icklc,  and  falls  luli-cp  almvc 
thi'  tsjroivy  »[>ot  where  hin  loHt  [learl  lira.  TheJ),  while 
hi.1  Imdy  Klecps,  his  m>uI  Icavt-s  the  earth  and  coniot),  by 
(.itxr.s  grace,  to  a  far  country,  ver>'  ptrange  ami  beauti- 
ful. He  Hccft  hills  crownLtl  with  shining  cliffs  of  cU>ar 
rr>-Ftal,  with  a  woniWful  forest  near  by,  in  which  the 
ir< . -Irunkx  an- nxun-  and  tlu'  leaves  are  glcaniiug  silver. 
Suiruunded  by  such  beauty  he  forgets  his  grief.  Ho 
follows  a  path  lIuYiugh  the  woods  until  he  coiihs  to  a  broad 
ri'.'>r.  whatp  Imnkn  glesm  bk  the  lieryl  stone.  Jewels 
fili-;un  from  its  dark  dcptlu,  aa  stars  glimmer  iu  the  sky 
nn  a  winter  night  wheJi  weary  tnen  sleep.  He  lonpj  to 
erom  thb  fttreani,  but  cannot.  At  length,  fitti-d  with 
Innging,  he  fees  a  little  muid,  cUd  in  glii^u-ning  while 
luvti  imire  nuliiuil  than  gold,  standing  in  the  sunshiDe  on 
the  rnrlber  shore,  and  slie  is  adorm'd  with  pearU.  She 
ooBom  acftro'.  and  he  speaks  to  her: 

*"0  Pkilt,*  quotb  I.  •  in  pnlm  pjrght. 
Aft  tJinii  my  parte  ihM  t  ha.1  playiied 
Regretted  by  tnyii  one.  mi  fiyglil«T 
Mudi  longeyng  luf  1  lor  lh«  Inynetl, 
Sytheo  into  graMs  tbou  ntoasjytc;  — 

What  tryida  hM  hydw  my  junl  wayniHl 
An4  don  mo  in  d«l  and  gret  daniVMT 
Fro  we  in  twyniM  wera  towcn  and  Vnjned 
I  tul  been  ■  Joylta  jueler.'" 

Then  the  child  rebukes  and  comforlfi  him.    She  tells 
him  that  his  pearl  is  not  lost,  but  i>afu;  that  tho  treaaura 
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he  lost  was  no  jewel,  but  a  ivwie  that  lika  all  roses  had 
bloom  and  fade,  and  that  now  this  rosi!  had  become  a 
pearl  of  great  price.    The  father  15  finally  granted  a  ^ighlfl 
of  the  Heavenly  (^ty,  and  he  «Cf8  Iiis  cliild  among  the 
glad  and  shining  train,  his  prari  that  he  had  loved  and_ 
lost. 

So  far  in  this  sun'ey  of  this  period,  we  have  seen  durir 
the  early  half  of  the  century,  tht-  wigns  of  UU'rary  activitj 
in  the  North,  followed  by  a  remarkable  development 
allitcnxtive    poc;lr>'    in    the  West-Midland    district.      Bi 
j^,^^        during  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  T^mdoti 
bwtnuilU-    the   birlhplacc  and   residence    of  Chaucer,  the 
•'^  ****"■  greatest  poet  that  England  had  yet  produced^ 
became  for  Ihc    first    tune    the  littrarj*    centre    of    tl 
countr)'.    Up  to  this  time  T^ondon,  notwithstanding   it 
size  and  poUliRal  position,  had  been  of  no  literary  inipor-' 
tance.    The  educational,  intellectual,  and  literary  activi- 
tioK  of    the  nation  had  centred  now  at  Canterbury, 
Jarrow,    now    at    York,   or    Winchester,    at  Oxford 
the  Welsh  border.      But   with  the   advent  of  Chauc* 
and    his  fellow-poet    the    learned    John    Gower    {133C 
1408),  the  geographical  centre  of  England  shifted  once  and 
forever,  and  London  became  the  literary  capital  of  the 
whole  people.     From  that  time  to  this,  from  Chaucpr  to 
Shakespeare,  from  Shakespeare  to   Pope  and   Johnson^ 
from  JohnRon  fo  Carlyle,  the  scene  of  l^gland's  literti 
history  is  laid  in  the  streets  and  theatres,  the  taverr 
club^,  and  coffee-houses  of  the  city  of  London. 

The  effect  on  language  of  lliis  ascendency  of  Ixtndc 
and  the  Eaut-Mldland  district  has  been  aln-ady  noti(rpdr 
its  effect  on  poetry  was  of  a  similar  characKr.     The  East^ 
Midland  dialect,  the  langua^  of  Oiaucer,  obtamcd  pr^B 
eedpjice  over  the  various  toca!  fonns  of   speech;  while 
Chaucer's  manner  and  venw-forms  were  copied   by  hia 
poetical    succeason.    En^h    poefary    followed    in    tb 
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I  wake  of  the  great  Londoner,  and  titc  revivnl  of  Uie  oU'ite- 
I  rative  verw  along  the  Welsh  border  was  but  a  locaU  and 
I  temporary  outlim-ak  of  a  form  wliich  whu  t«oon  to  pass 
I  away.  One  other  great  alliterative  {mjciii  which  wp  mU8t 
I  consider  scparattly,  Loo^and's  Vision  of  Piera  Flouman, 
^^VaK  uulved  written  jHresunmbly  by  a  luittve  of  thf  West. 
^VMidlands,  but  with  it  Ih^;  native  ver^e-forrt)  practically 
paMtts  out  of  the  Ut<-ratun^. 

The  jteriiKl  which  U  marki.-d  by  Uie  rise  of  [xindon  to 
literary  tHUxirtance  is  ulen  nieiiiomble  ia  (he  history  of 
Tlu  riM  at  '^''s*'  prose.  'ITie  work  of  Alfred  in  behalf  of  a 
XagUiii  uativu  pruM'-]it4^<rutui«  hod  U-en  m  effectually 
''•*"■  undone  by  foreign  McEennstics  that,  from  tlie 

middle  of  tJiQ  twclTtJi  to  the  latter  part  of  tho  four- 
teenth rcntiiry,  only  a  few  spwim^ns  of  vernaeular  prose 
emerge  from  the  great  tilroftiii  of  Ijitin.  l^n^ish  prose 
yttm  much  slower  than  1-^glitih  iMMttrj*  in  regaining  \ta 
ffiKHlum;  but  eiirly  in  the  reign  of  Hldiard  H.  (1377- 
lyW)  it  Ix-ginA  to  rt'iwsiTt  jtwif,  arwl  Iiefon-  the  end  of  (ho 
(vtittiry  it  hati  made  a  decideil  a<lvai>ce.  Tliis  advance 
watf  not  due  to  any  om.'  writer,  it  was  rather  a  tiuuiifea- 
tU)U  ii(  nationjd  eonditioas,  metal,  jtolttiejU,  and  rcli^ux. 
It  w  eonjipcted,  of  couree,  with  tho  ever  iiien-iLsing  impor- 
tance of  the  hJigliiih  language,  attd  it  i.t  nearly  related  to 
that  rise  of  the  ix-'ojjle  which  b  one  of  i\v  great  lilslorio 
fi-ul  ures  of  I  he  time.  Underneath  the  \'iolencM  and 
clamour  uf  the  {Kipular  uprisings,  men  felt,  if  vaguely,  tho 
appvorancc  of  a  tiew  Hocial  force.  TImi  |>eu])ln  were  tlitis 
to  be  reckoned  with,  to  !«■  ap]>caled  to,  argueil  with, 
ponnuuled;  and  to  rvaeh  tlie  (Hsiph;,  the  scholar  niu»t 
ahitiidon  Latin  and  the  seholaMic  pliruse,  and  address 
them  in  !<iin|)Ie  English  pro^-. 

nru»  wan  the  course  adopted  by  Jons  Wvcur  (cir. 
1324-1384),  "tbo  lart  of  tlw  Schoohiien,  the  firel  of  the 
rrotatant    n-ftimHrra,"  and  tbe    moat   famous    Eu^uli 
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scholar  of  h]g  time.  Like  Rolle,  Wyclif  had  come  to 
Oxfnnl  from  hia  Dittivi;  Yorkshire.  But  Wyclif  was 
made  of  stfnH>r  stuff  than  his  Dinotional  pn-do 
cessor.  A  man  of  rtrong  and  subtle  intellect, 
\m  iiiiistfnxl  tlic  scliolaMtic  philosopiiy.  At  a  coin- 
paralivply  early  age  he  was  made  MaMer  of  Balliol 
Colleger,  luid  tte  soon  becnino  pronunout  an  a  daring 
thinker  anil  a  skitfu]  contro^'enialisi.  At  fimt,  like  the 
Schooliiien  Itefore  him,  he  wrote  in  Latin;  but  if  his  lan- 
guage and  manner  were  me<)ia>val,  his  spirit  was  modem. 
The  new  note  of  indcpetKlencc,  the  disposition  to  ex- 
ttmiDe  into  the  basis  of  uutliority,  sounds  in  his  woriis. 
He  eoimsclled  tingland  to  rcfu.se  to  pity  the  tribute  de- 
manded by  the  Pope.  Ho  opposed  the  intcrfefenoe  of 
the  Church  in  matters  of  slat*",  for  the  temporaJ  aa  well 
an  the  spiritual  ]MVtfr  was  derived  from  God.  Aa  the 
controversy  progressed,  Wyclif's  poMlion  became  more 
radical  and  revolutionary.  Hia  »>ynipathi(>i)  wore  with 
the  poor;  tlu?  vast  Wf-alth  of  the  Churcli  aroused  his  hos- 
tility; he  did  not  spare  even  the  Pope  hira-ielf,  but  declared 
that  08  the  Viear  of  Christ  be  should  be  [wjor  and  mei-k  as 
his  Master  was,  and  the  sen-ant  of  all.'  Over  against 
the  authority  of  tlie  Ciiurch  and  Iho  prieirthood,  he  set  tlie 
authority  of  the  Bible,  the  right  of  evej^'  man  to  read  it 
for  liinuwlf,  and  the  direct  relaiiou  of  every  man  to  God. 
Such  a  position  forced  Wyclif  to  turn  to  the  peoi>le,  and 
to  reach  the  p«^>ple  the  great  acholar  must  alwitidori  Latin 
and  speak  to  them  in  a  language  all  could  understand.  If 
the  Bible  was  to  bo  a  guide  for  the  individual  conscience, 
it  nuist  be  nmde  the  book  of  the  people.  About  1378, 
therefore,  Wyclif,  with  the  aid  of  Nicholas  Hcrford  and 

■  StrmoH,  xvi.     Sfieel  Knff.  Warlu  of  Wyclif,  i,  -10.    Arnold's  ed. , 
Boo  alMi  Wydif's  fttiMMu  reply  to  the  ropo'*  ^nnunoiw  (13M).  In 
ArioIiI'h  nl.  (uprtt.  ii.  504H),  or  Tmuiatiom  and  ReprinU,  ii.  5,  IFnl- 
TCnity  of  PeUMylvaala. 
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Pvirvey,  bpRan  to  transbitn  thp  pntlre  Bible  into 

n^bh    (coiuplcU-d    1383).      Wyclif   also   sent  out    tiid 
followftn,  hifi  "ponr  prieste"  as  they  were  called,  to  ttproad 
doctrines;  while  he  hin)i*elf  spoke  to  tlio  |>eople  in 

iiuiMU'able  s^mona  and  tracts,  teaching  them  in  plain 
and  homely  phrase.     Mctnurable  a»  these  tracts  and  scr* 
aons  ore,  the  jKipitiori  of  WjvUf's  Bible  in  iIk?  hixtory  of 

i^bh  pnfM  in  probably  even  more  int)x>rtsnt. 

It  18  sale  to  8ay  that  the  Euglish  tranKlation  of  the  Bible 

the  fireatret  nionumi'nt  of  our  prose  litoralure.  It«  in- 
luirarc  on  pro»e  liloruture  luu>  been  iucaleulable.  Many 
of  the  (jTeatettt  maatcre  of  Kti^ixh  pn»6  have  drawn  from 

an  from  a  ^rent  storehouse,  ho  that  biblical  illustrations 
iiid  biblical  phrf)»'A  have  been  wniught  into  the  vp-ry  fab* ' 
rir  of  the  literature.    The  style  of  our  Engliah  Bible  has  a ; 
dignity,  simplicity,  and  force  that  have  seldom  been  ap- , 
proochi^l  and  nt-ver  exeellL-d,     Now  tliu  bans  of  the  I^g- 
IL^h  ttible  was  WycUf's  truntilation.    Later  tran.«lBtors  cor- 
n'cii'd.  Hiodi-mi«;d,  and  improved  upon  Ids  version;  but 
W'vi'lif  wojh  not  merely  the  pioneer,  Ids  work  wa«  the  model 
for  all  that  came  after. 

W'yilif  is  called  "the  Father  of  English  Prose,"  but  in 
n-iUily  Oib  later  KDglt.-(h  prose  wok  growing  up  through 
the  lalxtiini  of  a  group  of  writ<rrs  of  which  Wyclif  wua  one. 
('haurcr  belongs  to  thia  group,  although  hia 
wSur*^**  ""["-riority  naapoct  makiw  hi«  prow  coni[Min»- 
tively  unlmportjint.  It  should  be  remembered, 
l,.iwcviT,  thnt  of  Ilia  Cunterburi/  Tales  "The  Pawon** 
•  "lion"  and  "The  Tale  of  MelibPUfl"are  in  prose,  ood 
tli^tt  he  made  Kngliiih  pnMu;  \Tn<ionA  of  BoethiuTi' 
( niu^nlaliarut  a}  PkUosofiiij  (cir.  13^)  and  a  ireattfle 
on  the  AMmUibe  (1391).  Another  of  theue  latter  four- 
I't'iillt-wnt ury  proee-writera  won  John  of  Titt:vis.\,  vicar 
uf  Berkley  in  Ulouomter,  who  tran^htted  a  number  of 
works  from  Lathi  into  English.    Hio  beet  known  work 
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(1387)  b  an  Engiuh  rcndt-ring  of  tlie  Polyehroniam  of 
ulph  (or  Ralph)  lligtlen,  aforoiidablesurN't-y  of  general  his* 
tory.  Still  mom  noLabto  is  The  Voyages  and  Trattts  o/  Sir 
J<An  Mondevillt,  the  I'Inglish  version  of  which  dntcs  from 
about  this  tiiiu-  or  a  little  lat«rr.  This  ent<^rtaining  hook 
puiporting  to  be  an  account  of  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land, 
watt  intended  (m>  the  author  telU  w)  an  &  ^lide  for  those 
who  "will  \ii<il  tW  Uolyfity  of  HiertL^akni.uud  the  places 
that  are  therraljout."  But  in  reality  it  is  not,  like  the 
TVaivis  of  Marm  Poto,  the  record  of  an  aetual  journey,  but 
a  medley,  partly  compiled  from  popukr  legends  and  travel- 
lens'  etorira,  and  partly  pure  invention.  The  book  iS' 
thoHRht  to  have  lieen  written  ori^nnlly  in  French  by  a 
pliyf-ieiaii  niuiied  Jciiu  de  Bourgogno;  Sir  Johji  Mandes-iHe 
"was  OS  purely  a  fictitious  pcrmn  as  Gulliver  or  Kobineon 
Cmsof."  TIic  maker  of  the  English  version  is  not  known. 
Hut  thLt  iHiok  of  marvels.  re<?oun)ed  in  a  rather  matter-of- 
fact  ffuihion,  a«  llwugit  noted  by  the  quick  eye  of  an  observ- 
ant travelier.  did  much  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  Irliiglish 
pro6C,  and  take  it  beyond  the  oanow  limits  of  hi>'tor)'  and 
theology.  We  truvet  into  a  far  oountry,  a  land  of  the 
imafpnation,  where  all  things  are  possible:  wc  read  of  dia- 
nwndfl  which  grow  when  wet  in  May-dew;  of  men  who  have 
but  one  fool,  that  one  of  such  a  size  that  tl»ey  liQ  on  their 
backs  and  hold  it  up  as  a  »)ielter  from  the  raJn  and  heat;  of 
men  with  heatis  like  hounds,  and  of  men  who  have  no  heads 
at  all,  with  eye*  in  their  (<lioiddrrs ;  of  griflius,  and  of  giants. 
Mandevillc's  Tranh  was  a  hook  for  the  people;  we  are 
told  in  the  preface  that  it  was  translated  "out  of  FWtnch 
into  English  tliat  even*  man  of  my  nation  may  undenftand 
it."  Whoever  the  translator  may  have  bec-n,  he  beljxid  to 
prepare  the  way  for  Utcr  English  proee. 

So  far  in  our  general  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  we  have  considered  some  of  its  local  mani- 
festations, and  have  noted  the  bc^nning  of  a  more  national 
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poetry  in  Lonclon,  aimI  the  renewal  of  English  prose.  We 
niu8l  now  conskier  two  of  the  representativb  poets  of  the 
period  at  Homewbat  greater  length. 


WILLIAM  LANGLAND. 

(Gift.  13aS-o».  1400.) 

"Lan(I«y,  ihnt  nitb  but  n  touch 
Of  aft  hadrt  nuag  Ficm  nuwinnn  to  Ibo  top 
Of  Encluh  aongi,  wbcreut  'lis  deareal,  now, 
And  moa  kdonble. " 

— SiDNXT  Laki£»:  TbeCryMal. 

"And  on  tlie  vinion  lie  Ux  mualng  long. 
And  o'tT  hi«  Mnil  rude  miiiatrel-mhoM  thraog. 
Old  RiMsUfM  hklf-diDuwd;  uxl  grwp'd  hh  pen, 
And  drew  hi*  cotUOB-Otriat  tor  bonwly  rim.  " 
—  PiuxciH  T.  Paloravk:  The  Pilt/rim  and  the  Ploutlmait. 
"  Thn  v»li«ment  snd  paMioEuOft  EnRlanil  tlwt  innduoed  the  grant' 
rilling  of  i:tt*l.  Kiid  tli<<  liiMwy  of  Wyclif,  lUot  Inter  nn  Kill  Rive  Initli  to 
Uie  CbvnUcn  anil  I'uriUtu,  U  coiiUincd  in  cucnre  in  LAnglaiui's  nork; 
w«  divinr.  wc  foreaM  ber."  — J.  J,  Juswrand. 

Of  the  outwunl  cireumstaoom  of  Langlanil's  life  almo«^ 
botbtng  '&  now  known.  Chauoer,  his  great  contemporary, 
WM  a  proWig*  of  the  court ;  he  Iia<l  a  powerful  patron,  he 
bdcl  piiblir  office,  and  had  n  .shore  in  srtat  events;  ntid  at* 
Icut  tliL-  iwlliiim  of  ('haucor's  life  can  be  gathered  from  a- 
carrful  stwly  of  the  iniblic  rpcortls  of  hU  fimc.  But  Lang- 
laiwi,  tin*  [xx-t,  iw  he  haa  Ixvn  cnlkf  1,  of  "  The  r>mne  Comedy 
of  the  |)oor,"  lived  and  dip<l  apart  from  these  things,  an 
ohocum,  Bolili»r>'  man,  not  rich  certainly,  nor  looked  upon 
with  favour  by  the  wealthy  or  the  noble  He  would  have 
br«n  I'lcuii  forgotten  long  ago  if  he  had  not  put  his  truest 
iH'lf,  hilt  aruTwer  to  the  puiule  of  human  life,  into  hia  poem. 
That  ii>  )\'\:f  iiitniorial;  awl,  white  our  knowledge  of  how  and^ 
wh*-n  lie  livnl  ii^  vague  an<l  fragmentary,  lie  reveals  bit 
in  bin  work  w)  that,  knowing  only  this,  we  know  what  mi 
OCT  of  man  bu  was. 
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Bis  Btory  — bo  far  as  it  is  known  or  conjectured  —  Ih 
floOQ  U^.  He  te  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  1332, 
at  Cleobury-Mortimer,  in  Soullicm  Shro^isbirc.  He  cer- 
tainly como  from  someiA'here  in  that  region  of  the  Welsh 
border  which  ha^l  aheady  givuii  more  Ihwii  ouo  natno  to 
literature,  for  he  wrote  in  a  western  form  of  l''.ngiish,  and  he 
was  evidently  familiar  with  thi-  beautiful  sconeiy  of  the 
Ddgbbourini;  Malvern  Hills.  It  is  among  the»p  hilb  that  he 
falls  asleep  by  a  brcoluide,  as  be  tcUs  xa  in  the  be^nuing 
of  his  poem,  and  over  these  hills  he  wanders  brooding  over 
his  drcatn.'  Whatever  his  situation  In  life  may  have  been. 
be  did  not  grow  up  without  education,  probably  gained  at 
Mmo  monastic  school. 

"  Wb«n  i  ynnfC  wap,  quod  I ,  mnnny  wr  h«nnM, 
Vy  fador  and  my  (mndts  fniirtdcn  mo  ta  moIb 
Til  i  wiflic  withturli  whut  holy  writ  bi-mmede 
And  vfhat  b  bust  for  Ihe  bodiu  itie  lK>k  ivUetlie."* 

Yet  this  whooling  seems  to  ha\'e  left  him  with  a  great 

lonE^g  for  a  nidi-r  knowledge. 

"Alk  the  eciciicM  under  conne  and  oil  tlie  «otyie  trnlUm, 
I  wold*  I  ktiowo,  KDd  «ouiii  kyndfly  in  myn«  horUi. "  * 

But  ho  had  a  gjft  that  no  scboohi  or  imivcniiti(«  can  give, 
and  he  had  a  learning  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  wisest 
books  of  his  (lay.  lie  bad  that  rare  ^t  of  virion,  by 
which  he  wmld  see  tlie  men  and  women  alx)iil  liim  a;;  tlicy 
were;  and  he  had,  what  is  still  rurvr,  the  ^t  of  a  great  pity 
for  the  sins  and  miseries  of  the  world.  Like  most  rodly 
great  writers,  he  looked  at  the  world  for  liira«plf  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  book-t;  and  he  knew  how  the  poor 
lived,  what  tliey  ate,  how  they  dressed,  and  how  they 
talked,  — he  identified  himself  with  them  as  even  Chaucer, 

'  Tht  VMm  of  Pitr$  Plwiaan,  Prologue,  L  I  S.  utd  Pk*.  vjil 
I.  13a 

•  VMm,  text  C,  Pms.  ru  1.  35. 

'  Vition,  U>xt  P,  Plue.  icv.  I.  4S,  quoted  by  JiuMimnd,  LtitTary 
Bidety  o/  tin  SnglM  PtopU,  i.  377. 
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wbo  lived  among  the  great,  could  itot  do.  Lut^and  en- 
tered loto  the  full  stream  <jf  lire  by  this  poet's  insight:  ho 
knew,  lu)  few  could  havt;  done,  the  sulTcruig,  rebellious  Kng- 
taod  <if  hb  (lay,  in  wliicli  the  old  fonits  were  rent  aikI  ehiikL-n 
in  a  iminrul  struggle  ^VIth  thr  new  thouj^t.  And  yd  all 
the  wliilf  hf  swiow  to  havL*  boon  in  tliu  worid  and  j*ot  not  of 
it,  t()  have  looked  on  as  an  outsider  at  the  RtranKe  medley 
of  human  exiatcno;;  obwrving  it  with  a  aingular  impar- 
Imlity,  ait  nne  who  xnewed  it  fniiri  a  height. 

Apparently  I^ngUutd  Iscki-d  Lither  lite  art  or  tlie  wish 
to  piuth  his  own  fiirtunut^  and  Iuh  lot  was  u  humhle  if  not 
a  wretctM.>d  one.  He  became  what  wh£  known  n^  ik  clerk 
(cttricus),  ttiat  in,  Ih>  was  included  among  the  derg}',  i>ut 
finly  in  a  minor  cjipacity  and  nut  ait  a  priest.  Ho  Bottlt-d 
ill  I^omlon,  wo  do  not  know  how  or  wh4>n,  and  acted  aft 
rlKPrinter  ui  the  chantries  (or  nn'morial  chapeL<tJ,  «iii^ng 
liinje^  and  plaet^ivs  in  the  ntassHfi  held  for  the  re|xk^  of 
the  dejui.  'Hien-  iti  n  kind  of  jiiliful  irony  in  tlie  fact 
that  Ijui^UukI,  wIki  Mu-ved  that  the  divine  for^vene^ 
Roiilii  not  be  bought  for  iitoney,  and  that  men  werv  aa\i>d 
by  their  good  deeds,  tihould  have  \woa  coini»plled  to  make 
itu  living  by  such  a  mearw.  Yet  this,  if  we  are  to  take 
Langlond's  wortbi  literally,  waa  all  that  he  could  do, 
ftitice  lie  had  not  the  strength  lo  tn1x)ur  with  ht»  luindit, 
and  he  waa  forced  tu  livir  by  that  labour  "  be  had  tt-iu-ned 
b«ft."  lu  his  poem  he  alludea  to  his  wife  Kit,  or  Catb- 
crine,  itnd  tnllit  at  that  ho  lived  in  a  cottage  near  Cornhill, 
cJotbefl  like  a  "lollcr,"  or,  as  we  t>houId  eay,  a  vaga- 
bond, or  "  tramp."  He  has  no  fellowiihip  with  tl>e  rich, 
th<  I'll)?,  and  the  thoughtle^,  but  tltntsb*  hit*  way 

thr'  <i>'  gaily  drceaed  crowds  of  the  litreet,  a  eilent, 

self-contained,  povcrty-tArickcn  man,  tilled  doubtless  with 
hilt  own  melancholy  and  bitt^T  tbnughlK.  H«  isi  not  ODe 
to  court  favour,  ur  to  fawn  on  the  great;  Ito  soonis  to 
nlut«  those  with  gold  irollant,  or  lo  miy  "God  B»v«you" 
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to  the  proud  nobles.  The  crowd  looked  at  turn  In  von- 
cU>r,  m  it  has  looked  at  loauy  anottier  prophet  who  has 
sought  to  nieke  the  world  belter,  and  calkd  him  a  fool  and 
a  mudiiuin.  In  some  such  fashion,  surely,  Dante,  who 
had  seen  a  yet  more  fearful  vbion,  jMi^ed  among  the 
woiiK-ii  uwl  dtildren  at  Kavenna,  gaunt  and  tprribl*-  in 
that  soliludi;  wliich  is  8o  often  tlie  jirice  i-xai-ltid  from 
the  great. 

But  itndcnieatli  this  ehnw  of  calm  or  indifTeronce, 
X^i^and's  heart  \\m  hut  within  him.  The  Hight  of 
that  world  which  Chaucer  accepted  with  such  easy  good- 
humour  ftroustd  in  Liiurfand  a  passion  of  pity,  mdifina- 
tion,  and  bitter  worn.  He  found  in  his  poem  a  constant 
refuge  from  lonelincso,  mi»'understanding,  and  iie^ct; 
niid  t^>  in  him  as  in  that  other  prophet  of  old,  tite  fire 
kindled,  and  he  B]iakv  with  hli  tongue. 

For  thirty  yoam  or  more  Laiigland  labouri-d  at  his 
poom,  «trugglinf;  to  give  a  fit  expn>»«ion  to  his  thou^t. 
lie  is  supposed  to  have  complct«d  his  first 
vu'o.  *  version  of  it  in  1362,  wlii-ii  he  wns  still  a 
comparatively  young  man;  but  apparently  it 
wiLH  always  in  his  inind,  imd  from  time  to  time  he  rc-wroto 
and  enlarged  it.  \N'ith  all  bin  effort  he  cou]<l  not  make  it 
a  (iuiiih<-d  or  coliort-nt  work  of  art.  It  reniains  rough-hewn, 
(tonfiised  and  fragmentary;  the  style  is  rambling^  often 
cnido  and  unmueicut,  and  hard  to  follow.  Hut  the  more 
we  read  it,  the  more  clearly  we  see  its  great  redeeming 
qualities.  The  man  wlw  wrote  it  wns  not  »o  much  au 
artist  aa  a  prophpt;  he  was  no  iille  sinipr  in  ladie^s"  Imwers; 
he  had  eaten  his  breitd  in  sorrow,  and  lie  s|X)kc  mtli  a 
bitter  carDostniP!>ti  and  sint-crity  out  of  the  perplexity  and 
trouble  of  his  spirit. 

In  the  oi>ening  of  the  V'mon,  tlie  poet  lice  down  by  a 
bruok^de,  oinong  the  Malvern  Hills.  He  has  guuc  far 
and  wide  through  the  world,  and  he  is  "weary  of  wan- 
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dering,"  so,  afi  he  lisl^^ns  to  tlip  thcorful  murnrnr  of  the 
veeXer,  he  falls  ae\txi}  and  dreams  »  drewii.  JI«;  tinda  hini- 
mU  in  a  Ktmnge  wililcmees.  On  tbe  top  o(  a  hiit  to  the 
eastward  rises  a  great  towpr. — the  Tower  of  Tnit  h ;  opposite 
is  a  deep  valley  in  whioh  is  a  dungeon,  Ihit  abode  of  the 
Father  of  F^i<ehood.  Hetween  Tower  and  Dungeon 
there  stretches  a  vH.st  plain,  crowded  with  people,  tlie 
aeenc  of  the  great  human  drairia,  acted  out  between  Truth 
and  Falsehood,  l>etween  Riglit  and  AVrong.  Repre* 
auntatJvc  figures  from  the  En^and  of  Lan^aad'«  time 
are  gathered  on  tluK  plain.  Tlicre  are  plowmen  who 
ptay  full  seldom,  and  buttons  who  waste  the  fruit  of 
the  plowman's  toil.  AsoptioH,  who  renounce  the  p)ea»- 
urec  of  this  life  for  live  hopt^  of  another,  and  ploiuiure- 
lovew  who  dress  tlKnweh'es  gaily,  and  minstrels  who  make 
mirth  for  gold.  Tliere  are  friars  who  pfpach  for  their 
own  profit,  a  Pan!iHl(r  wiling  induIgiMices.  snrgeants-at- 
law  who  will  not  open  Uii-lr  moutlw  without  mnni-y;  there 
are  workmen  of  many  Iraih*;  and  thcro  are  "eakes  and 
ale"  too,  for  in  the  hoslrlries  the  rooka  are  crying  out, 
"Come  and  dine,"  and  thp  "tavurnor*"  praising  their 
wincM.  "Holy  Chureh"  tells  the  dreamer  the  meaning 
of  hia  vwwn.  She  tt'fls  him  that  truth  ia  the  best  of  all 
trra^urea,  and  that  the  ^vay  to  heaven  is  through  love. 

But  what  a  truth?  Aftw  various  epigodt-s,  in  which 
I-angUnd  satirises  the  abaws  of  the  time,  and  personi- 
Sea  in  the  nehly  «lrc«scd  Lady  Mi-cd  that  spirit  of  worldly 
rewards  which  seduces  men  everv-w-here  by  her  tempting 
giftji,  the  Hoareh  for  truth  becomes  the  chief  theme.  Con- 
wrience  preaches  to  the  people,  assembled  in  the  "fair 
field "  of  this  world,  and  l^dtt  pilgrims  to  fcck  not  the 
"aaintii  at  Rome"  but  "St.  Truth,  for  he  may  saven  tou 
all."  '  80  th(-'  world  makcw  a  pil^image  lo  seek  Tnith, 
aod  findf)  a  guide  in  Piers,  a  plowman  at  wcnrk  in  the 
•  KMm,    Pmi.  vs.  v.    SJtMt'a  «d. 
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fidda.  He  tells  tbem  the  way  to  Truth  in  an  allegory, 
whioh  is  a  striking  anticipation  of  Chri»tjan'i«  journey  in 
Pilijrim's  Progrets,  but  dcclarat  thiit  lie  liiniself  must  stay 
and  finish  ploughing  his  half  acre.  Finally  he  is  persuaded 
to  lead  thcra.  By  TruOi  Lan^and  appears  to  ha%'c  meant 
a  heavenly  wt-dom  whirh  should  teach  men  how  to  live 
rightly,  and  it  becoines  pliiiu  oe  the  poem  proceeds  that 
the  way  to  truth  is  through  humility,  unfeigned  goodness, 
and  honest  labour,  Work  is  the  port's  great  remedy  for 
the  social  disordenit  that  werr  aliout  him.  He  denounces 
the  wasters  and  the  beggars:  he  soorns  those  who,  while 
Piers  toils  at  his  half  acre,  help  him  by  sin^ng  "Heyl 
trolly-loUy ! "  over  their  ale.  High  or  low,  all  should  work 
according  lo  their  voeAtion;  if  they  shirk,  Himger  must 
compel  them.  Meanwhile  Truth,  having  heard  of  the 
pilgrimage,  bids  Piers  to  jstay  at  home  and  till  the  earth; 
she  also  sends  a  pardon  to  him  ^yl  hli  helper?,  and  to 
thoM  who  cannot  work  tlirough  age  or  illness,  and  who 
bear  their  sufferingn  meekly.  This  pardon,  which  the 
priest  thinks  no  pardon  at  all,  is  nothing  more  than  this: 
"Do  well,  and  have  well,  and  God  shall  have  thy  soul; 
and  do  evil,  and  have  evil,  and  hope  thou  no  other  but 
that  after  thy  death-day  the  de^il  shall  have  thy  soul." 
Without  qu&stioning  openly  the  Pope's  pardoiw  or  the 
ethcacy  of  prayer  and  penance,  the  poet  solemnly  warns 
them~that  are  rich  in  this  world  that  at  the  Day  of  Doom, 
though  ihcy  come  with  a  bAg  full  of  pardons  and  have 
indulgrnces  d<mble-fold,  yet  unless  their  good  deeds  shall 
help  them  he  would  not  give  for  all  their  pardons  "a 
magpie's  tail." 

Langland  has  no  novel  remedy  for  the  world'»  healing. 
He  bases  his  poem  on  scriptural  texts;  he  ui  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Church.  Truth  reveab  to  the  pilgrim 
only  the  old  doctrine  that  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  com- 
mandineDts  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.    But,  if  the  teach- 
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|.  ti  the  poem  are  Dutber  n«w  nor  rcvolutioD&ry,  they, 
lit  least  wund  aad  wholesome.     \'isiotiar>'  as  he  was, 
j^  ft^       he  was  aleo  »  close  and  uccuratc  olKwrwr,  oud  a 
»*  "•         practical  refonner.    Spenser  ia  his  Fairie  Queen$ , 
transports  tut  into  drcamluiid ;    but  Luiigtaod' 
KhowM  us  under  the  guiMC  of  a  dream  his  England  t»f  Uie 
fourteenth  century,  peopUHl  by  real  persons  sonwtinuv  aa , 
vividly  descriliod  as  the  c-haracu-rs  of  Chaucor  hinwelf. 
And  )m  sees  this  world  fairly.     He  doee  not  cry  out,  like 
Jotin  Hall,  ttint  all  lliirig»  must  be  in  comnton,  nur  lay  all 
the  blame  u[M)n  tho  upper  ctaflses.    lie  »cornt4  inde*'d  the 
folUcH  and  cxtravagRncc  of  the  rich,  but  he  rebukes  with 
equal  severity  the  idleneen  and  improvtdt-noe  of  the  poor. 
His  shortcoitiiiipi,  as  a  poet,  lie  on  \\w  surface.    Plainly 
ho  lacked  Chauccr'a  pkill  in  the  poet'))  craft,  the  ubility 
to  tell  a  »tory  welt,  the  ease,  and  grace,  and  chami.     Hut, 
locking  thi'tii,  he  had  a  far  greater  inieiutity,  and  a  rugj^'d, 
uncouth,    but    unmistakable    power.    Langlan^l,    indeed, 
was  Eiigjish,  and  the'  KnglLsh  eamestonM,  the  English 
sitwcrily,    the    Euiglish   coni^ience,   speak   through    him. 
He  pri-aclwe,  too,  with  the  true  English  awkwfu'dn«s«  and] 
bluJitJicss;  his  verse  \^  the  old  alliterative  niensiire  of  his 
race;  lus  style  untouched  by  any  of  the  refinenients  of 
Frctieh  or  foreign  art.    To  those  who  tliink  that   thei 
nuuinrr  is  the  only  impcHtant  part  of  poetr>',  Langlandj 
inay  twrtily  seem  to  have  been  a  poet  at  all;  Init  in  aiiyl 
COM!,  he  had  in  large  measure  those  qualitip;ri  which  have 
done  M)  much  to  iimke  LCiigland  aitrl  her  literature  great. 
For  the  force  back  of  the  native  genius  of  the  Kngllih  \a 
tint  so  much  nrtixtic  as  religioun  and  tt»ond.     It  exceb,  noli 
l>ecau{ce  it  has  it  turn  for  fine  phraser,  u  trick  of  tftyle,  i 
delii^t  in  beauty  for  beauty's  sake,  hut  beciuwo  it  faces 
life  fitfodily  and  seriously,  and  tries  honeitiy  to  know  what 
it  tfl  and  wluit  it  means.    There  are  a  few  elegant  triHers 
among  the  ranks  of  l^n^nd's  writers  fA  geniu.i;  but,  us  a 
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rule,  the  greatest — Spenser,  Milton,  Bunyon,  Words- 
worth, Tenny»ou,  Carlyic,  Ruskin,  Browning — an.- 
tcAchers,  caroest  men,  bent  upon  teacliiug  oome  goepel. 
t;imkcspeare  hinuctf,  althou^t  his  message  may  sciim  hss 
definite,  is,  beiicatli  nil  his  wit  and  laughtei-,  tra^cally 
serious  and  pntfoundly  tiiural.  Whatever  Lunglaiid's  defi- 
ciencies as  an  artist,  however  rude,  abrupt,  and  disjointed 
liis  verec,  he  is  yet  one  with  this  iininortal  company  by 
virtue  of  hU  moral  earne.'^ness,  liis  passion  for  righteous* 
ness,  his  intensity  of  purpose. 

There  is  force  in  him;  unpoliehed  as  his  lines  are,  tho 
stn-ugth  oi  liis  character  dominates  us;  here  is  a  man  who 
thinks  and  makes  \is  think,  who  feel?  and  makes  us  icvl, 
who  sees  and  makes  us  see;  and  we  listen  to  liim,  as  the 
world  did  to  Piers,  the  plowman  in  the  field. 


GEOFFREY   CHAUCER. 

(C-iB.  1310-1400,) 

"The  pupil  of  manifold  vxpericncs,  —  acliolar,  courtier,  soldier, 
kmbntssdnr,  —  who  hod  knotrn  povNty  m  •  houMnuiU'.  nad  boon  the 
eompniuon  of  pri&oa,  he  wu  one  of  tha«e  hnppy  tcmpersnutnU  that 
eould  equally  enjoy  boUi  hnlvce  of  oultuw.  —  the  wi>rlil  of  book*  and 
Ui«  world  o(  men." — LovfEu,:  Kstiay  on  Chauetr. 

"Hi*,  lo  paint 
Witli  Nature**  [reehiMM  «hal  before  him  lien: 
Tho  knave,  the  fool:  tbo  ftoliCMnne,  the  ((Uaint: 
Hi*  the  tiToul  joi'l,  tlic  Intigli  without  iMtnuot, 
The  n*dy  tettiw,  tbo  spirit  lightly  luoved ; 
Loving  the  irrortd  acd  by  the  vrorld  bcUn-cd." 

y.  T.  Faws.vve:  VinontoJIln 

CHAt;(XR  b  the  first-born  of  the  greater  poets  of  Eng- 
land; tho  pntdecesHor  of  Spenser,  Shakefipean!,  Milton, 
and  the  rest  of  the  royal  line  of  the  Eiiglish  rulers  of  song. 
He  wan  not  indeed  as  some  of  his  earlier  disciplwi  igno- 
ranlly  thought  him,  "  the  Father  of  English  Poetry,"  for 
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Eii^aad,  as  vie  have  sc«Q,  b&d  produced  a  long  eucccsslon 
of  pocte  before  liis  time;  but  he  was  the  first  great  poirt 
wbu  wrote  in  au  English  which  presents  but  httlo  dillt- 
eulty  to  the  modern  n-adcr;  ix  w&a  "the  finder  of  our 
fair  lanf:uage-"  Chaucer  marks  Ihi;  point  of  departure 
frcMn  otd  precedents  aiul  tmUitious.  U  he  is  not  "tJio 
Father  of  En^^lish  roetr>%"  be  is  the  founder  of  &  new 
ilyaMBty,  the  first  grvat  exvinplnr  in  England  of  a  poetry 
that  in  form  and  spirit  was,  in  a  large  measure,  neither 
.\iiglo^axon  nor  CVltic,  but  forfigo.  This  departure  on 
Chauoer'fi  part  from  the  older  |xM>tr}'  was  not  a  delib(>rate 
rejfction  of  it,  but  a  luitumd  result  of  the  |X)«t'»  educa- 
Uun  and  of  all  the  varied  exftertpnceii  which  combined  to 
tnould  his  gi-niui«  and  direct  it«  cuurH?.  It  is  true  that 
potbs  are  born,  not;  made,  l>Ut  the  work  of  even  the  greiil- 
cst  poct«  is  to  8omc  degree  coloiued  and  shaped  by  the 
influences  wliich  surround  them.  To  imder>!tand  the 
din-ctiim  taken  by  Cliaucer's  genius,  we  muBt  therefor© 
know  Bometbinfc  of  his  life. 

(Iiauoer  was  both  o.  poH.  and  a  practical  and  sagseious 
man  of  affairs,  both  a  student  and  a  courtjor,  a  dn-amor 
and  a  num  of  the  world.  Scholars  have  learned 
minething  of  the  outward  and  public  events 
(if  hirt  life  fmru  various  contemporsrj'  records;  the  stf)r\' 
uf  his  ijmer  life,  and  of  tlie  development  of  hia  geniua, 
ttiuHt  be  larp-)y  a  matter  of  inference  or  conjecture.  In 
Ktudying  his  life  we  must  endeavoiu"  to  view  it  frv)m  this 
double  as]>pct;  to  remember  that  be  watt  the  "pupil  of 
iDontfold  experioDco,"  and  that,  while  he  lived  and  learned 
in  tbo  World  of  courts  and  camiis,  he  withdrew  iit  other 
titiMB  into  that  olhor  world  of  thought  and  imnginntion. 

GDO0roy  Chaucer  watt  bom  in  l^ondon  in  or  about  13-IU. 
Hui  father,  John  Chaucer,  n  pn»«|ten)ui»  wine-ntercluinj 
on  lluwiM*  Street,  was  purveyor  to  l'>iwtir»l  III.  and 
attended  Uie  King  and  Queen  in  on  expedition  to  Mandent 
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and  Cologne  (1338).  The  name  Chaucer  (which  eome 
derive  from  tJio  French  chatwsier,  shoe,  or  atocking,  maker, 
and  othera  from  chau/frdre,  one  who  makes  wax  seals 
for  l<^gal  itocumcntfi)  Guggtsbs  that  ttw  poet  was  spniog 
from  Norman  stock.  These  few  facta  are  significant. 
The  poet,  who  was  to  kavo  Ix-liind  him  aiich  lively  and 
'  Ijrightly  coloured  pkttires  of  mcdiieval  life,  dreta,  and  man- 
'  ners,  was  bom  rn  the  nation's  capital,  the  focUiS  of  Eng> 
land's  political,  social,  and  commercial  life.  Tlu;  narrow, 
crooked  streets  of  the  old  town  were  a  wonderful  school 
for  the  painter  of  contemporary  life,  but  the  dweller  in 
the  London  of  the  FlantugeueU)  "was  nut  wholly  cut  ofT 
ixom  the  inSuence  of  very  different  surroundings.  Chaucer 
was  to  be  the  lover  of  nature  as  well  as  the  poet  of  man; 
in  medis^'al  London,  the  sky  was  not  yet  obscured  by 
80ot  and  smoke,  and  the  open  fields  and  the  hedge-rows 
were  not  very  far  away.  Poet  of  nature  and  oi  man, 
Chaucer  was  aiso  to  be  the  poet  of  the  upper  classes  and 
the  court,  and  the  condition.'*  of  his  life  led  him  naturally 
to  this  likewise.  Noniian,  we  may  presume,  by  descent, 
and  sprung  from  a  well-to-do  family  of  the  merchant 
class,  his  father's  relation  to  the  King  mast  have  madu 
the  court  less  remote  than  it  would  ordinarily  have  been 
to  a  child  of  Chaucer's  comparatively  humble  station. 
Into  thia  life  of  the  court  wliich  lii;^  fattier  may  often 
have  described  to  him,  Chaucer  himself  was  destined  to 
enter,  for,  when  he  was  about  seventeen,  tic  was  made 
page  to  JUisabeth,  Countras  of  Ulster,  the  daiighter-in- 
p«mio  '**  °^  Edward  III.  This  early  introduction 
ConatMtot  to  the  court  atmosphere  is  a  crucial  point 
mitei.issT.iy  Chaucer's  career.  While  the  native  Kng- 
tlsh  spirit  was  beginning;  to  as»ert  itjwif  throuf;hout  the 
eountry.  the  tone  of  tlio  court  at  tliiii  time  was  still  foreign. 
FVcnch  literature  was  in  fashion:  "French  poets  and 
'menostreb*  were  in  the  service  and  pay  of  the  KngUsh 
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King.'"  Quten  Philippa  and  her  ladies  amused  ihcm- 
selves  with  French  pociry  and  romance.  It  was  a  briUiaat, 
comXortable  world  too,  adorned  with  a  eplcndid  oepemo* 
nial,  stirred  by  the  echo  of  cliivalric  deeds,  for  the  King 
bad  just  won  the  battle  of  Poictii-ni  (1356).  At  an  age 
wiies  life  is  very  new  and  wonderful  to  on  eager  and 
susceptible  youth,  the  I>oy-poet  Chaucer  wii«  transport«J 
to  the  miilst  of  this  foreign  atinosiihere,  thin  little  world 
of  fair  ladies  and  great  lords,  of  French  flingera  and  French 
tAHtes.  Outride  in  the  counfr}-  was  the  greul).T  world 
of  EjigUuid,  a  pUiguc-stricken  ami  ml'tprahle  land  where 
the  people  tcHted  and  hungered,  enduring  "wind  and  rain 
in  tttc  ftetds."  But  circumstAnccs  had  t<hut  the  young 
Chaucer  away  from  t1ii»  world  of  the  [xwr;  liis  training 
was  that  of  a  gentleman's  son;  his  world,  the  world  of 
chivalry,  of  romance,  and  of  the  court. 

Bendeg  this  courtly  training  and  worldly  experieneo, 
Chaucer  gained  in  Fonic  way  a  knowledgo  of  books.     He 

Irnnti-d  Litin,  and  he  vr&a  probably  familiar 
JJ;^'^   Willi    Fn-nch    from    his    earliest   yoaw.     Ijkc 

Shakespeare  he  wb»  a  lo\Tr  not  only  of  men  but 
of  books;  and,  [wawssing  the  industry  and  enthusiasm  of 
tiie  dtiiilenl,  Iw  was  lioubtlpSH  his  omi  bent  teaolifr.  His 
poems  are  almoet  always  fountk-d  upon  books;  many 
of  them  are  translations  or  paraphrs(».s  .of  other  men's 
Work,  and  he  i»  fond  of  introducing  reminiscencwi  of  his 
reading.  More  than  one  paswige  re\'eala  his  delight  In 
study,  and  kIiowh  us  that  in  the  midst,  of  a  Inwy  life  he 
turned  to  bonks  for  rest  and  refreshment.  Sad  and 
Wakeful  he  tunw  to  a  liook  — 

"To  Kde,  and  drive  the  nl|[bt  Any;" 

pnfarring  hia  ronunce  to  a  game  "at  cheese  or  tables."  * 
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He  describes  the  poor  student's  lovo  of  his  library  with 
a  BjTnpathy  that  is  suggestive  of  a  kindred  taste. 

"For  Uini  ttM  iewrv  Uiiye  at  lui  l)ctlda  bOMle 
"IVtnly  buoketi,  tLul  iii  bbk  or  rewte, 
or  Ariatodo  iuhI  Kis  phlliMO|>lik, 
'rhon  robM  riclie,  or  Atlirie,  or  gay  Hawirln. "  < 

He  tdls  ua  that  when  he  vm  busy  in  the  Ix)ndon  Cus- 
tom House,  afltT  he  ha<i  finished  hia  day's  work,  instead 
of  ecekiiip  reHt  and  iliveision,  he  would  ro  home  and  sit 
over  another  book  than  an  account  book  as  "donibe  as 
any  stoon."*  The  character  and  scope  of  Chaucer's 
reading  were  mch  (ut  hi»  training  and  opportunitios  would 
lead  lis  to  expect.  He  was  a  child  of  foreign  influences. 
Trained  in  a  court  wliej«  the  King  could  liardly  speak  an 
intelligible  English  senteJice,  where  the  names  and  the 
langiutge  of  ('opdnion  and  Cynewutf  were  unknown,  Clmu- 
oer'fl  literur>'  inlicritanne  was  not  Knglish  but  I..atin  and 
I^Vcnch.  He  studied  the  Latin  literature  of  the  twelftli 
uui  thirteenth  ecnturiea. — Monmouth's  Historia  Briio- 
nwn,  or  the  caustic  verse  of  Waiter  Map;  he  know  Vergil's 
j€neid  and  0\'td'8  Melaniorphoseg,  and  be  had  some 
acquaintance  with  other  classical  works.  But  his  mother- 
literature  was  the  French.  He  reati  the  liomaunt  de  la 
Rom,  the  lengthy  aUcgory  of  the  French  truuvirea  Guil- 
laume  de  Lorris  and  Jean  de  Meuug;  he  was  influenced  by 
the  lyrics  of  his  French  con  tern  ixiraries,  fiuillaunie  de 
MacliauH  <I2frl?-I3707)  and  Eustache  Deschamps  (!.'i20- 
c.  1400).  Tliese  men  were  Chaucer's  masters;  and,  when 
he  lj<^an  lo  write,  addressing,  as  he  did,  a  courtly  audi- 
ence whose  literar>-  sympathies  were  French,  he  naturally 
followed  the  French  nianucr. 

But  reading  and  poetry  formed  but  a  part  of  Chaucer's 
fiTODtful  and  mauy-*ided  career.     Before  he  was  twenty 

■  "  I*nil(iKiir  "  to  Canttrburj/  Ttde*. 
b  *  TXe  U<yu$e  d/  Fame.  I 
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he  Sftw  somethiog  not  only  of  the  court  but  of  the  c»mp 
and  ijf  the  field,  for  hu  wan  with  the  EugliiU]  luiuy  in  Ihu 

French  ctun]>ajgn  of  1359.  probably  an  a  niem- 
SImmT'*'  ^r    of    Prince    Ltoud's    Buit«.      WliUe    tliis 

vainpaigti  wus  iimrkcd  by  no  brillianl  militar)* 
exploits,  tliere  mttrt  have  been  much  to  olir  the  inuip- 
tuition.  In  thuKc  iluys  war  wns  mugnilicctit  nith  that 
"|M)iut)  and  panoply"  in  which  po(>tA  <I(-lii4lit,  and  Chauccr 
»ftw  such  KiMwtiickw  lu;  pot-tN  droiuii  of  wilh  hi;^  liodily  eyea. 
As  t)H<  KingV  hwt  mo^'cd  thmuf^li  Frann:,  sayH  FroiKi^urt, 
K  oeejncHt  to  cover  the  country,  and  the  soldiers  "were 
80  richly  armed  and  appui«llc<l  that  it  vtos  a.  wonder  and 
great  pjcsiture  to  louk  at  tlic  shining  an»8,  the  tloating 
banncrM."'  And  in  thi»  mighty  army  wt>re  the  King, 
the  Black  Prince,  Sir  Wall«*r  Manny,  and  olhi-rs  of  tho 
grfat«.-st  kuighta  and  captaias  of  the  af^-.  ChauetT  learned 
aomething  too  of  war's  re^'er^v,  for  t>e  was  talcen  pi'isoner 
by  (lie  Frr-m-h  and  raasomed  by  the  King  for  £lfi.  After 
his  return  from  Ihe  French  ciuiipaigD,  Cliaucer  t-ntcred 
the  Mcrvioe  of  the  King.  In  1367  he  watt  granted  a  |)enition 
of  twenty  rimrk>t  as  "valet  of  the  King's  cliamljer" 
{raJeiiua  camrra-  r«ffit),  and  somewhat  later  he  rose  to  the 
position  of  tw^uire.  lo  UHii)  he  again  look  part  in  a  aun> . 
paigii  in  Franen-,  and  1x>forc  1379  he  had  iK-en  employed  \ 
in  no  1&9  than  seven  diplomatic  niiiutionK  to  various 
plaecni  on  the  Continent. 

liul,  while  fhituiTr  wan  thiw  making  Iuk  way  an  .Miirlier, 
Mildi<*r,  KJiii  dipliimatint,  lie  hiwl  already  liegun  his  work 

as  a  po«t.     He  wrote  love-lj-ricfi  in  the  l<>ciicb 

manner, — "  Balaih-s,  HoiKlel,  and  \'ire|im's," 
—  DUMt  o(  which  have  lieen  lost.  He  traiwlati^  th« 
Homanee  of  the  Rom  (1360-66  ?).  Several  poems  uxually 
uNttiipii^l  to  thix  early  {x-riod  nf  his  work,  nihide  t^)  a  di»- 
■ppuintimMit  in  kive,  and  urt^*  ]N!r%-nded  with  a  gL^titU-  sad* 
~    ■  ltu«linii'<  FraiMtiH,  I.  410. 
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ness.  But  we  cannot  be  siire  that  such  passages  are  the 
outcome  of  a  p««oaal  cxixvk'ocu,  Thus  the  Compleynie 
to  filie  is  the  lament  of  a  despairing  lover,  who  complains 
that  Pity  is  dead,  suiuli-it^J  fmm  Love  and  Truth,  and  that 
Cruelty  is  enthroned  in  her  stead.  One  of  these  early 
poems,  The  Delhe  of  BhuiKhe  the  Duehessc  (1369),  was 
called  forth  by  the  death  of  Blanche  of  Castile,  the  wife  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  the  poet's  patron.  The  love  of  Nature, 
in  her  milder  and  fmrcr  aspectSj  — of  the  xoft  gra!<s,  the 
birds,  tlw  flowfra,  and  the  Rreen  woods,  — and  a  det-p  and 
reverent  appntiation  of  the  Ix»uty  of  wonianhood,  thi-se 
two  traits  m  charact«rititic  of  Chaucer's  maturpr  work, 
are  already  apparent  in  this  poem.  It  is  here  that  we 
I  find  that  melodious  and  channing  descrijition  of  happy 
girlhood,  which  takca  its  place  beside  the  work  o(  the  great 
masters: 

"I  cnw  hir  dnunce  so  conitil^, 
Cnnil«  Bjul  Hinge  w>  Hwe(«lr 
Lauglie  kud  pleyv  m>  «t>oinM)]y. 
And  bk«  w>  deboiuurly. 
So  ccNxily  epotwi  wid  ro  f  rondlr, 
lluU  rerto,  I  trow  tlut  ci-cnnore 
Na«  Mjn  m  bikful  ■  tnaote." 


Meanwhile  — the  exact  dale  Li  not  known  — Chaucer  had 
married  a  lady  whum;  first  name  was  Philippa.  This  lady 
_^j^  is  supposed  to  have  l)ecn  Pliilippa  Roet,  a  .sister 
of  tire  third  wife  of  Jolui  of  Gaunt. 

The  King  and  Im  advlwrs  appear  to  have  found  Chaucer 
a  rruMlworthy  and  compi^tent  agent,  for  in  !372  ho  was 
T\ztt  Tttu  ^"1  <!■>  A  diplomatic  miwiion  to  Italy.  He  was 
w  luij,  abroad  m-arlya  yi-ar,  visiting  Florence  and  Genoa, 
and  possibly  uH-eting  Petrarch,  who  was  flaying 
near  Padua  at  tlie  time.  Tliiii  journey  to  Italy,  and  a  oub- 
sequcnt  visit  to  Lombardy  (i;J7S-79),  had  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  devdopment  of  Chaucer's  genius.    The  French 
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were  no  lotigor  the  litcmry  loaders  of  Kuropo;  the  ngo  of 
troubadour  aud  (rourire  vrm  ulrfjuly  paasing.  Italy  hud 
tuTDcd  ftway  from  thi':  Middle  Agc8,  and  wa8  ontoring  into 
a  new  world  of  the  .sjiirit.  Cliaucpr's  ability  in  practical 
alTairs  had  secured  for  liim,  plain  mcrctiant's  son  an  lii>  wna, 
an  opportunity  cif  ont^-ring  thiii  Italy  of  the  early  Reiiaif;- 
BAiKc.  Ite  passed  from  hu  Norliicni  island  into  that 
wondfiKu)  land  of  the  South,  onco  tlw  mifilrpBs  of  the  civi- 
lisc^I  world ;  from  the  land  of  mailed  knight»,  to  the  land  of 
the  artwl  uikI  tho  echolar;  from  the  old  world  of  the  Irmt- 
the,  to  the  now  world  of  Petra]<ch  and  Boccaccio.  In  the 
miit-'t  u(  the  frngiiHTit.s  of  an  old  cixitifiutinn,  there  were 
already  »\f^»  o\  the.  awakening  of  a  new  art  and  culture. 
Tlic  devotion  to  beauty,  i-haructirrJBtic  of  tho  coming  era, 
shou'cd  itsi'K  it)  wowlers  of  archit<^cture,  in  pnintinp*  and 
\tK6Cfw9;  a  new  literature,  iiuspinxl  by  enthutnuflui  for  the 
niatittcrpiett-8  of  antiquity,  had  already  declaivd  itwlf. 
Chaucer  wan  the  Gret  gn-ut  [)oct  of  England  to  feel  that 
»I)oll  which  Italy  has  exercbcd  over  so  many  Kngli.'th  wri- 
ters  from  Shakeapcare  to  Bn)wning,  His  work  tetdifies  to 
Uie  profound  tiiipressioa  made  ujxin  him  by  his  Italian 
jouniej'B.  In  lii.s  literary  aiipn'nticeship  he  is  the  imitator 
and  tranfilaior  of  tho  FVrnch  poets;  then,  brought  close  to 
another  deHremtant  of  tlie  Nime  Latin  civiliution,  he 
draws  a  frifh  in.-'piration  from  Italy. 

After  tiis  rctiu-n  to  England  from  this  mcmoral^n  first 
visit  to  Italy  f  1373),  Chaucer  reeelvwl  varioiis  marka  of  the 
Itoyal  favour.  Hi-  was  made  Comptroller  of 
tho  Cuotomfl  on  Woo]  and  Hiih's  for  tlie  Port  of 
London,  granted  a  potiKton  by  John  of  Gaunt,  and 
w*nt  from  time  to  tinip  on  mis^iioiii'  to  France  and  elsewlMTe, 
In  13K2  he  Ixwanx'  Comptroller  of  the  Petty  Customs  at 
Ixinilon,  and  iu  tSiJf)  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  one 
of  tltL'  Knight«  of  the  Shire  for  Kent.  About  this  time 
(1386-8),  Chaucer  may  have  actually  gone  uijou  a  pilgrim- 
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age  to  Catiti'rbur>',  ft«d  fouml  in  lii«  cxpcrifioce  a  hint  fo 
the  fuetting  of  his  Canterbury  Tales. 

But  Chaucpr,  like  ShakcBiwaro,  jxiesesHcd  the  rare  powe 
of  keeping  t])e  ideal  &Dd  the  practical  side  of  life  la  au  cvcii^ 
Treiiui  mi  halarice,  un<l  durinp:  these  active  and  prosper- 
OriMiiiU.  aad  ous  ycftis  Study  and  poetrj*  were  n«t  neglected, 
e  n  pMiM.  j.jjy|^  j^  jjj^  liouse  above  the  gate  of  .\ldgate  he 
lived  in  a  world  of  iinAfpnation  Rn<i  reniiniween<'i\  "  Tlicre," 
VrTites  M,  Juswrand,  "  nil  he  had  known  in  Italy  would  re- 
turn lo  his  memory,  campanilis,  aaure  frescoes,  olive  groves, 
8ona<!tK  of  Petrarch,  pooins  of  Dante,  tidt^  of  Bowraccio; 
he  had  l>rought  l>ark  wliorfnnl hal  to  move  and  enliven 
*merT>'  England'  herself."'  A  number  of  poeina  bear  the 
impress  of  his  Italian  stndicfl.  One  poem  contaiat  a  repro- 
duction of  the  tripk-  rhyme  of  Dante's  Divine  Comaly ; 
another,  left  unlinixhed,  i»  traniOated  in  part  from  the  Tc- 
seide  of  Docciieeio.  A  lung  and  important  iHX-ni,  Troilus 
and  Crfssida  (e.  l^lSO-KiW?),  is  biU'^C'd  on  lloccaocio's  Filo' 
ttrolo,  while  the  uncompleted  Hous  uj  Fame  sliows  the  in- 
fluence of  Dante.  In  his  masterly  ven=ion  of  the  story  of 
TroiluK,  tl»>  lover,  and  the  beautiful  but  faithlei<s  Cre^uida, 
Chaucer  is  the  precursor  of  the  modern  novelist.  The  chief 
chiu-aetors  arc  drawn  witli  a  subtle  undeR<tnnding  of  men 
and  women;  and,  though  something  of  the  prolixity  of  the 
old  n)nijince  still  penmin«,  the  «1ory  is  told  with  a  consum- 
mate delicacy  and  skill  that  make  it  woithy  of  the  great 
mflflt^rs  of  English  narrative  verse. 

Hut  a  change  in  Chaucer's  fortunes  was  at  hand.  80 
far  his  Kucceas  as  a  courtier  had  ©vcn  him  many  opportuni- 
OhAaMT  ^^"'^  which  pro^'ed  of  advantage  to  him  in  his  art. 
i»«»n*«  He  had  leariK-d  from  pro!![)erity,  he  was  now  to 
*^'  "•*'  feel  the  dLscipline  of  another  teacher.  In  13S6, 
the  same  j-ear  in  which  he  had  entered  Parliament,  he  waa 
suddenly  reduced  to  comparative  poverty.  Edward  III,, 
•  A  LOtrary  Uidary  0/  Ihe  EnglM  PtojJe,  i.  390. 
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who  bad  done  so  much  for  Chauc«r,  had  died  some  years 

before  this;  and,  during  the  minonty  of  liichard  11.,  now 

:  aod  now  another  of  t)Hi  young  king's  unvlc."  gained  the 

"chief  power.    In  the  absence  of  Chaucer's  steady  patron, 

John  of  Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  GloucesttT  gainwl  ooiUrol  of 

affaire;  and  Chaucer  was  among  thofie  who  lort  their  go%'- 

cmiwnt  poMlions  tks  a  rtisult  of  this  political  change, 

Among  Chaucer's  minor  poeniH  is  a  group  of  i>alluds  in  which 

fbe  mcditat«a  upon  the  ficklcnrtie  of  Fortune,  upon  content^ 

at  in  advcnity,  on  the  vanity  of  wealth  without  noble- 

and  on  kindred  thcmeci.    It  is  higlily  probable  that 

f*e  have  in  these  iHw-mH  an  indication  of  the  spirit  in  which 

liaucer  met  l)is  misfortunes.    1'hc  tone  o{  these  ballads 

lis  brave,  xcnsiblc,  and  tnaidy;  tltey  bring  lieforc  tts  a  man 

KOf  sweet  and  kindly  nature,  sustained  by  religion,  philwu 

ophy,  and  a  sens*  of  humour,  who  is  able  to  take  "  fortune's 

buffets  and  rewards"  with  "equal  thanks."    So  Chaucer 

defies  ill  fohiiiie.  refiL'iini;  to  sing.  "  1  have  ioet  my  all,  my 

time  and  my  lubuur,"  ut  her  bidding;'  bo,  deprived  of  his 

offices,  he  declares  pliitosophically  that  — 

"(iret  rraio  nUuit  in  lUti  t-niwaw." ' 

No  man,  he  aays,  u*  WTctched  unless  he  chooses  to  think 
hiniAcIf  AO, 

"  Anil  h«  Ihftt  hMti  hiInM^If  Kalh  *ufliriatic«'."  * 

,Tho  little  f)ocm  the   BaJlatt  of  Good  Coutueil,  or  Truth. 
to  bring  Chaucer  verj*  close  to  las: 

"'rtuil  ibM  is  BCDl,  mceyve  in  btHounacHW, 
Ttie  wnwlinic  Tor  tKii  wodde  &x»th  •  fol. 

Htf  nls  non  Itoom,  dor  dm  Imt  wilclemOMB: 

forth,  jninriai,  forth!  Forth.  bmUs,  out  ot  thy  stall 
Know  ihy  contrDR.  look  up,  thank  God  o(  all; 

Hold  tbo  hjno  vry,  and  Ut  thjr  gn«l  lh«a  Me: 

AjkI  troutbe  (hnl  ileliraro,  hit  id  im  ilmio." 

>  Baiadni*  t'uoTr  wini  Ft!mti0t. 
»  -Iniih  —  ("FU  Fro  Me  Pre-t"). 
*  Balaittt  lit  V<*a0«  niu  Ptinlun. 
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lu  these  yvars  of  financial  fitrces  and  "  litel  bcsino.<<8P " 
Omuocr  is  sup))(»(xl  to  liavo  turni-d  hia  lebun?  to  good 
account  and  found  "  rest "  in  composing  the 
b^^iSr  greater  part  of  his  Canterbury  Tales  (138&-9ir), 
the  cronrning  work  of  his  life.  The  CatUer- 
bury  Tales  conaistd  of  a  number  of  separate  storits  supposed 
to  be  told  by  the  various  members  of  a  company  of  pilgrims, 
journi-yiiig  togolbcr  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Tliomiw  &  Bccktt  at 
Cjinterlmry.  In  a  general  prologue  we  are  told  how  these 
pilgrims  met  at  the  Tabard  Inn  in  Soutbwark,  the  district 
opposite  to  Ixindwi  on  the  othrr  side  of  the  Thames; 
how  they  agrwd  to  be  fellow-travellers;  how  the  joUy 
innkeeper,  "Harry  Bailly,"  proposed  thatl  each  pilgrim 
should  tell  two  tales  on  the  way  to  Canterbury  and  iwo 
retiaming.  There  are,  by  way  of  interlude,  prologties 
to  the  several  utorics  thus  told,  wliich  bind  the  whole 
series  more  firmly  togetlier  and  recall  to  ua  the  general 
dedgn.  llic  idea  of  strin^&g  distinct  stories  on  some 
thread  of  connection  in  not  an  uncommon  one.  Boccaccio 
in  bis  DeatmtTvtie  linked  together  a  coUeetion  of  stories  by 
B  very  simple  exjHMlient.  A  number  of  gay  lords  and 
Utdics  leave  I-loreocc  durmg  the  plague,  and,  sitting  to- 
gether in  a  beautifid  garden,  they  amu5e  themseJves  by 
tclUiig  the  tales  tliat  form  the  main  part  of  the  work, 
Chaucer's  work  is  founded  on  a  pilgrimage,  one  of  the 
characteristic  and  familiar  features  of  the  life  of  the  lime. 
With  rare  tact  lie  h&a  selected  one  of  thn  few  occasions 
which  brought  together  in  temporary  good-fellowship 
men  and  women  of  different  classes  and  occupations. 
He  U  thus  al)!e  to  paint  the  moving  life  of  the  world  about 
him  in  nil  its  breadth  and  variety;  he  can  ^ve  to  stories 
told  by  such  chancc-assort<*d  eompanioim  a  dramatic 
character  and  contrast,  making  Knight,  Priest,  or  Miller 
reveal  him.splf  in  what  he  relates. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  Prologue  lies  in  tJie  frcshncaa 
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and  truth  with  which  each  member  of  the  little  part] 
or  pilgrims  is  set  before  us.    Aa  ooe  after  another  of 
iiniQort&l  prDcessioa  posBW  by,  the  mtcrvoniog  ccoturiM 
are  forgotten,  and  we  ouiselves  eeem  fourtwnlh -century 
pilgrims  riding  with  the  reat.     It  is  a  muntiug  in  the 
middle  ot  April  as  we  with  the  jolly  company,  thirty-two 
i»  all,  with  our  hust  ot  the  Tabanl,  Harry  Itaiily,  wi  "gov- 
emour,"  pam  out  of  the  Bquoie  courtyard  of  the  inn  and'' 
take  the  highroad  toward  Canterbury.     The    freshness 
of  the  siniog  is  all  about  tu;  uttowers  and  sunshine  and. 
Boft  winds  have  made  the  budding  world  beautiful  in  tei»-^ 
dor  green,  and  the  joy  of  the  swoot  season  in  the  hearts 
of  loQumerable  birds  makes  tbem  put  their  i^adness  into 
Bong.    This  time,  when  the  sap  mounts  la  the  trees,  and 
the  world  is  new-charged  with  the  love  of  life,  fills  us 
with  restless  desin>s  and  the  spirit  of  advcature. 

"llMaiw  loogeu  folk  to  gon  on  pllgritaagn. " 

Our  little  company  is  made  up  of  men  and  women  of 
many  sorts  and  conditloua.  llicre  ridciJ  a  Knight,  a  good 
type  of  all  that  is  W-st  in  the  chivalry  of  the  time,  who 
ban  fought  bmvcly  in  fifteen  iDortal  battles.  Ili»  dri'»s 
is  Htain»!,  for  hi'  lia;^  just  returned  fnini  a  voyage;  even 
tJte  tmpplngs  iif  \m  horse  nre  plain.  Iti  liiH  Ix-iiriiig  he 
is  aa  ucck  as  u  maid.  Uiis  sou  is  with  liiw,  a  gay  young 
Squire  with  curled  locks.  He  is  a  boy  of  twenty,  over^ 
flowing  with  Ufo  and  happiness,  sf^ondid  In  appan'l,  und 
expert  in  graceful  accomplishments,  After  the  Knight 
and  the  Sc|uiro  rides  their  attendant,  clad  In  the  grccti  of 
Ibe  forester.  lie  is  the  hero  of  the  new  onler,  as  the 
Knight  Is  the  hero  of  the  old.  A  very  diflerent  figure  is 
Madame  E^antyne,  a  coy  and  smiling  Prioress,  a  teacher 
of  young  ladicM,  wboes  table  manuern  arc  a  mod^-l  of  de- 
portment, whose  FVeoch  smacks  of  the  "Hchool  of  Strat- 
ford attQ  Bowc."    Sbo  is  00  sensitive  that  ehc  weeps  to 
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sec  a  inousc  cauglit  in  a  trap.  Tliough  pl«asant  and 
amiable,  she  alTecto  court  mannen*,  and  holds  hen^lf  on 
her  dignity  that  people  may  stand  in  am:  of  hor.  Ttiere 
aniblca  the  rich,  pleasure-loving  Monk,  "  ful  fat  "  and 
ruddy;  one  of  those  cew-faiihioucd  CliurchmcQ  of  the 
day  vho  have  given  up  ihv  strict  monastic  rule  of  an 
earlier  time.  Ho  cares  neither  for  learning  nor  to  work 
with  his  hands,  but  delights  in  huatiog.  The  corruption 
of  the  Church  is  also  to  be  scon  in  the  next  pilgrim,  a 
brawny,  jolly  Friar,  licensed  to  bog  within  a  prescribed 
district.  The  Friar  has  no  tlirt-adbarc  scholar "s  dress;  his 
abort  cloak  is  of  double  worsted.  His  cowl  is  stuffed  with 
knives  and  pina,  for  he  ts  a  pedlar,  like  maoy  of  his  order.* 
After  the  Merchant,  sitting  high  on  his  horse,  and 
always  solcnrmly  talking  of  his  gains,  coiitc»  the  Clerk  with 
bia  lean  honte,  and  threadbare  cloak.  He  is  a  philosopher; 
he  has  not  prospered  in  the  world, 

"  For  Iw  badda  gtUat  him  yit  no  bomflo* 
H*  WM  Ml  worldly  for  to  bnve  offioo." 

Then  the  Scrgeant-et-Law,  who  seems  olwaya  busier 
than  he  is;  the  Franklin,  or  farmer,  with  his  red  face  and 
beard  white  as  a  daisy;  he  kocps  oytcn  house,  the  table 
standing  always  covered  in  liiit  hospitable  hall.' 

Various  occupations  are  represented  by  the  Haber- 
dasher, the  Dyer,  the  Tapiccr,  or  dealer  in  carpets  and 
rugs,  the  Cook,  who  can  "  roste  and  sethe,  and  boille  and 
fry,"    and    make    "blankmangcr"    with  the    best.    The 

■  WycUf  writM  oS  Iho  friftn:  "Tbaj'  beooroe  peddlen,  boBrinfl 
ImivM,  pur«M,  jiiiiR,  aiul  glnllM,  and  »pico!i,  niitl  stlk.  und  pr«ciouii 
peUuTc,  and  fouru  (or  women,  and  thereto  emftll  dugH."  Quat«d  in 
JuMoruid'a  Etiflitlt  Waff/aring  IaI*.  p.  304. 

*  Th«  KrankliB  held  bin  kad  (linicily  from  llie  Kit^  and  (rM  of 
feudal  aerviioe.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  tltninf- table*  itvK 
usually  bouds  plocod  on  1i«M1m,  and  «-or«  taken  »<ray  aftor  each 
meat.  The  Franklin'a  waa"don»ttnt."  i.e..peTnun«i(.  Sm  Wricbt's 
Hillary  of  Domtttie  ifaiwfn  and  StMimatU  in  Bi^taitd,  p.  139, 
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weather-beaten  Shjpman,  whose  beard  has  been  shaken 
by  otany  fi  tcinpe»t,  ocems  not  quite  at  c»ee  on  horse- 
beck.  The  Dootor  of  Physic  is  n  li-arncd  and  successful 
ptactitioner,  who  knows  the  literature  of  litii  profession, 
and  studies  the  Bible  but  little.  Ho  kocpe  all  tho  gold 
be  made  in  the  |x-i<tilence : 


"Porgolil  in  phjniio  U  ■  mrdint 
Theifor  be  lovtde  gold  in  spodal." 
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Anwng  all  there  is  the  buxom,  dashing  Wife  of  Bath, 
gaily  dreesed,  with  scarlet  stockings,  new  iihoee,  and  a 
hat  as  broad  ait  a  shield,  and,  in  sharp  coiilm^t,  tlic  Parish 
Prient,  the  "poure  persoun  of  a  town,"  reminding  lu  that, 
in  spite  of  luxurious  monks  and  cboftling  friars,  the  Church 
waa  not  wholly  corrupt. 

"Benigne  h»  wmt,  anil  ironder  ditigont. 
And  m  •dvcnritco  ful  p*cieiit. 


He  waytnj  nftnr  no  pompo  uvl  nTCTMoa, 
tie  tnitl;f<l  liim  n  apycvd  conacietm. 
But  Cnnlofl  UiTV,  niid  his  npoiUn  twelve, 
U«  UugliM,  but  fint  he  lolwed  It  hitn-«elve." 

The  party  is  made  up  by  the  l*lou^man,  the  Rmvr, 
or  Etfward,  tbo  Miller,  who  carries  a  bag(Hpo,  the  Sum- 
moner,  an  officer  of  the  law<ourts,  the  Pardoner,  or 
wller  of  indulgences,  bis  wallet  full  of  pardons,  tht  Iklan- 
ciple,  or  caterer  for  a  college,  and  kst,  the  Poet  himself, 
nolinj*  with  twinkling  eyw  everj'  trick  of  coetumo,  and 
looking  througli  all  to  tlu;  soul  bcnrath. 

In  this  truly  wondiTfiit  group  the  moving  and  varied 
life  of  Chauecr'.i  Engliuid  Rur\'ives  in  all  it."*  bloom  ami 
freshnoffi,  iu  the  vital  jxiwer  of  it^  intense  huninnity. 
Student  of  books  as  Chaucer  was,  and  teller  of  old  talcs, 
we  «ee  bens  and  clwwhen'  the  shrewd  oliwrvcr  and  int^T- 
pfCtor  of  life  and  chanicter,  the  ninn  with  the  (Miet's  pfl 
of  fnwb  and  independent  vl^on.    An  we  have  said,  t^e 
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scvprnl  Aofits  in  the  CatUeTimrj/  Tales  are  dramatic  »tiidie» 
as  well  AH  nuiAtorpiecM  of  narruttvo,  as  cacli  narrator 
uncoiLsciously  reveals  something  of  his  own  character  in 
tbv  tale  he  t«>lU.  Thiu  llm  Knighi's  Tale  »  st4<epcd 
in  the  golden  atmosphere  of  chivahy.  Thefieue,  journey- 
ing honitward  with  hie  bride,  Hippol}!^,  leaves  Iter,  as 
n  true  knight  should,  to  champion  the  caui^e  of  woman 
in  di»trosa.  The  whole  storj"  revolves  about  the  supreme 
power  of  love,  a  doctrine  dear  to  the  heart  of  mediaeval 
chi^Tilry. 

"Waetoir  iwt  wd  the  oUe  cWkM  nwe. 
That '  who  (thai  yvx^  b  kiv«re  any  UwoT' 
Love  in  B  KmllTT  Uw^  hy  my  pan, 
Thnn  majr  be  yevB  to  eay  erttily  num." ' 

At  the  call  of  thi^  grcai  and  mighty  god  of  kpvc,  the 
life-Ion^  friemlship  and  aflrctjon  of  Paknion  and  Arcite 
are  changed  in  an  instant  to  rivalr>-  and  hatred,  tliesoicrtm 
oaths  whirh  bind  them  to  encJi  other  unhesitatingly 
disrcgnrd<^<l.  'I'Iil-  Ktor>*  is  rich  and  glorious  in  heraldric 
blazonry;  tlie  gprf^us  description  of  the  tournament 
^[Mirkles  and  fitters  with  the  lu!<1re  of  that  romantic  and 
knightly  world.  Yet  the  Knit's  Tale  is  not  wholly 
mcdiac%'al.  It  wa«  founded  on  the  Teteide  of  Boccaccio, 
ami  its  verj'  origin  reminds  iw  that  Chaucer  touched 
the  new  world  of  the  Henaissance.  as  well  ax  the  vanish- 
ing world  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  luxurious  beauty 
of  the  dettcription  of  the  temple  of  \'enu8  seems  to  breathe 
lite  Bpu-it  of  b-uutiful  and  pagan  Italy,  which  was  to  find 
its  English  reflex  in  the  delicious  verse  of  the /"ofric  Queene- 
The  Knight  takes  us  into  his  world  of  the  gentles:  bo  the 
drunken  .Miller,  a  consummate  example  of  obtuse  vul- 
garity, bnilJdly  strong  and  big  of  brawn  and  bones,  inci- 
dentally acquaints  us  with  life  as  he  knows  it ;  while  the 
dainty   Priorcee,   speaking   from   her  sheltered   nook  of 

•  KnigU't  Talt.  I  309,  Mc. 
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pioufl  medltfttion,  Udla  her  tender  story  of  a  miracle,  and, 
M  we  listen,  we  sc«n  Ui  hear  tlw*  duur,  young  voice  of 
thv  iDartj-rxKl  child  ring  out  fn^h  oixt  nitrong.  Among 
th<>  niodt  t>cauttfu]  of  tlie  tale^  arc  iIkk^:  told  l>y  the  Clerk 
uid  tt>v  Man  of  I^w,  two  storit-^  llmt  in  same  n<epect8 
may  be  jilaced  togtfthcr.  Both  ri'voal  CbaucL-r's  dt-cp 
re»cr\'c  uf  g('ntluoL<ss  and  coinpa.<<Kion ;  both  reveal  ]>» 
reverential  love  of  goodneiw;  botli  bring  before  ib>,  tie  th4- 
central  figiu^-,  a  patient  and  holy  woman,  unjustly  treated, 
and  bearing  all  nTonp;  and  grirft^  with  niiwk  t3ubuii»:ion. 
In  the  Clerk's  Tale  tlio  unsi'Utshni-«i  and  wifely  8ul>- 
nuBBJOQ  of  Grii^lda  i»  placed  in  t;harp  conlriuit  with  the 
Relfishue^  of  tK-r  husband.  The  one  ^ve^t  Itei-aelf  up 
fitvt  to  tier  father  and  then  to  bor  husliand,  making  hi>r 
bed  "ful  harde  and  no  thing  softe,"  The  other  gives  liiin- 
iKcIf  over  wholly  to  present  netf-indul^nce,  even  hesitat- 
ing to  take  a  wife  because  1»  rejoices  in  hin  liberty  that 
"Sdda  lyme  U  round  iii  mariikge. " 

Wlipn  two  Mich  natures  are  hrouRht.  together,  the  more 
uMnelfwhutaB  yielda  —  the  more  sclfialuieisi  takes,  llio 
ideal  of  womanhood  revealed  In  Griprlda  m  eminently 
nietliievnl,  and  Chaucer  adniitK  that  be  does  not  expect 
women  of  hLi  time  to  follow  her  humility,  adding  that 
he  tella  tu  tliu  Btory  to  ahow  that 

"Every  wig^t  b  hla  <lcgit« 
SboUo  bs  Booatanl  ia  advatsitl* 
AawuGriwU^" 

Fortitude  may  lilcen-isc  be  taken  as  the  patron  virtue  of 
Hvn  Ijawytr'g  Tate,  as  indued  the  name  of  the  ln-roini',  Con- 
staneo,  secnia  lo  iniply.  But  the  ^ory  aW  shon's  tho 
(linnr  core  of  hmocenoe  in  diversity.  Over  and  over 
agiuii  "  '■  -iance  plaoi-d  in  jx^ril,  only  to  be  rr-jieued  by 
the  I'  iiiid,    Slii;  ^tiimh'  on  the  wa^hore,  Ix'trnyi-d, 

and  about  to  bo  sol  adrift  with  her  new-born  cliild. 
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Even  in  the  face  of  thu  dcmlly  peril  her  faith  remains 
unshaken : 

"He  that  mo  kept*  fro  ibo  fitW  binnw 
Wliile  I  wM  Ml  the  load  nmongni  yavr, 
Bh  kan  me  kopc  fnini  lianii.  aad  ««k  (ro  ahftllla 
Id  salle  »oe,  »1  Uiogh  I  Bve  nogbt  how; 
A*  strong  aa  ev»r«  lie  wait  he  b  yet  now. 


Bw  lit«l  diiU)  Ujr  wopybg  in  her  una. 
And  knelynge,  pitously  to  hyin  kIio  aeyde, 
'I^et,  litd  eone,  1  wol  do  thM  nini  hannl' 
With  thai  hlr  k«rcber  of  hir  he«d  »ho  brayde, 
Ani}  ovrr  hiM  Utd  dypti  olio  it  leyde. 
And  in  hir  arm  sbo  luUctli  it  ful  fiuM, 
And  in-to  kn\'wno  hini  oy*n  up  ahe  CMt«. "  ■ 

Words  ciiimot  be  more  simple  or  more  tcn..cr,  nor 
pathos  more  profound.  We  see  all  an  in  a  picture:  the 
sohbing  country  peoplo  crowding  about  the  fair  woman 
kneeUnK  in  their  midst;  the  sacred  beauty  of  motherhood, 
of  isufTt^^ruig,  of  heroic  faith;  llic  boat  ready  at  t)ic  water's 
edge,  and,  in  melancholy  perspectJ%'e,  the  receding  back- 
ground of  the  wailiiiK  sea.  In  such  passages  we  feci  the 
truth  of  Mrs.  Browning's  words; 

"Cfaoueor,  with  hix  infontino 
Familiar  ctasp  ul  thing*  divine."  ' 

The  Won  of  Lavx's  Tale  may  be  set  beside  Milton's 
Comtts  as  the  stor)'  of  that  ■virtue  which  can  be  "  assjiiled, 
but  never  hurl."  "Great  are  the  perils  of  the  righteous, 
but  the  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  all;"  this  may  be  said 
to  be  the  text  of  the  story  of  Constance. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  not  ciistomar>'  to  invent  new 
plots,  and  Chauct-r,  like  nmny  another  poet,  iraushited  or 
adapted  old  stories  gathered  from  many  sources  —  French, 
Italian,  or  Latin.    Critics  have  discovered  the  sources  of 

>  if  on  of  Lau*'*  T^U, 

*  Mta.  Bnwaing'H  Vitim  of  PotU. 
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mftoy  of  tho  Canterbury  TaUt,  and  it  is  quite  poaslble  that 
none  of  them  were  entirely  on^nal  with  Chaucer.  But 
tthe  litcratiiro  of  tbc  world  belongs  to  the  suproiiw  poet 
ly  right  of  eminent  domain;  and  Cliaucer,  the  teller  of  the 
Caat$rbury  Taiea,  was  not  an  imitator  or  translator,  but  a 
creative  force.  Chauoer'a  originality  l>pranip  more 
lounced  as  ht»  gt-niuu  matured.  A^  we  rt-nd  \\\»  iim.<rtcr- 
we  feel  that  he  pwnjed.fcom  life,  and  that,  whether 
ic  bonx)WO(l  from  frVancc  or  from  Il^Jy,  he  made  a  styl« 
his  own,  breathing  into  it  the  breath  of  his  own  spirit. 
On  tbc  accession  of  Henry  IV.  in  1390,  the  son  of 
daucer's  old  patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  tli«  poet's  formne« 
again  improve*).  Chaucer  l<»t  no  time  in 
**  wire  bringing  his  |)overty  to  the  notice  of  the  King, 
by  sending  him  a  humourous  little  [wem,  the 
nptairU  of  hxa  Empty  I'un^t.  U  was  evidently  in 
:poR9e  to  this  appeal  tliat  Henry  promptly  granted  a 
ion  of  forty  marka  a  year  to  his  father's  old  prot<;g<i. 
it  Chaucer  had  nearly  done  with  penMons  and  Court 
favour.    He  died  on  the  25tli  of  October,  HOO. 

Chaucer's  relation  to  Utcrary  liifltor>-  has  be«n  already 
indicated.  Through  him  those  foreign  influences  whieh 
for  thrt-e  centuries  liad  Ixvn  enriching  the 
civiliHation  of  Eii^nd  found  expreasion  in 
liln^ish  poetry.  He  bo^ns  his  work  as  "  an  Eng- 
Irmtvire"  us  the  spiritual  descendant  of  iiuch  poetd  iia 
Lorris  and  Machaidt.  Ignorant  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  Chaucer's  work  marks  a  final  bn-ak  with 
Uir  literary  traditions  native  to  the  English  people.  Not 
only  is  he  uu-£n^h  in  manner,  but  he  also  has  a  lif^t- 
OCM  of  toiicli,  an  easy  cheerfulness,  grace,  and  humour, 
Vay  tfilTcrent  from  the  sombrt;  earnestness  and  ponderous 
itrrogth  of  tbc  Anglo-Saxon.  He  is  indeed  senaitivo  to 
(tufft-ring,  quickly  touched  by  the  sadness  "in  mortal 
UuDgv;"  but,  like  a  light-hearted  child,  he  t\mu  away 
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froiD  this  aspect  of  Uro  with  rvUvf.  In  hia  own  phrase, 
be  ia  "so  weary  for  to  speke  of  eorwe."  Arcitc  dies  in 
tbc  strength  of  his  youth,  and  Chaucer  aecopt.'^  the  fact 
with  characteristic  plttlosophy.  It  is  tragic,  but  why 
fihould  we  cry  over  spilt  nutkT  Can  be  tbank  ua  if 
we  make  ourwl^'ra  miserable?  "Nay,  God  woot.  never  a 
del."  IjeX  his  rival  and  sworn  brother  be  wnsiblp.  Why 
xhuuld  hv  wisli  to  die  also?  has  he  not  "gold  enough  atid 
Eniely?"  In  xiieh  paeeagea  there  is  an  avoidatn-o  of 
painful  n-t1i<ctton,  a  Gallic  gaiety  foreign  to  tlio  ikatural 
bent  of  the  Teutonie  mind. 

Hut  we  mui^t  not  think  of  Cliaucer  as  a  incro  trans- 
mitter, or  AnglicLscr  of  foreign  influ^eett.  IIi»  genius 
had  another  side.  He  ehooecs  to  write  in  the  Etigiish 
language,  whilft  his  eont4*nii>orarj',  John  Gower,  com- 
poses the  great4.'r  [urt  of  liis  poirtry  in  I^atin  and  in  French. 
If  he  began  by  translating  French  romance,  he  became 
before  he  died  the  great  piiititer  of  Ibe  contemporary  life 
of  England.  His  foot  was  firmly  ptaiitt^d  cm  EngliKh  soil, 
and  few  |X)ets  of  any  age  have  suqiassed  him  in  his  power 
to  observe  and  reproduce  the  external  aspects  of  the  world 
around  him.  His  genius  ts  objective;  he  tias  a  strong 
graftp  of  plain  fact.  He  Itas  no  touch  of  morbid  grief 
or  of  maudiinS  t«entimentAlity.  He  hates  shams;  he  is 
eniinentJy  frank,  robust,  and  whotcHOine.  Dr>'don  called 
him  "a  peqxttual  fountain  of  gooil  sense,"  Now  in  these 
things  Chaucer  seems  et^seiitially  English.  In  hk  frank 
realism,  bis  appreciation  of  human  nature,  he  resembles 
Shakespeare  and  Scott;  his  broad  humour,  free  from 
maliee  or  re.<itjnint,  suggests  the  robust  presence  and  hearty 
laughter  of  Fielding.  Chaucer,  then,  is  neither  Xorman 
nor  Saxon,  but  a  mixture  of  both.  He  united  the  Norman 
spirit  of  romance  with  English  solidity  and  common 
M(uc.  His  very  language,  a  fusion  of  French  and  English, 
shows  that  in  him  a  long  procem  of  amalgamation  is  nearly 
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completed,  and   ttmt  oqc«  separate  elements  are  being 
welded  into  one. 

Nor  mtLit  we  forget  that  Italy,  as  well  &s  France  and 
England,  contributed  to  the  full  developntent  of  Chaucer's 
5^,^^  powers.  Dante,  the  first  great  poet  of  Modem 
lu*  Europe,  stands  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Aget: 
Cliaucer,  born  tlirt'e-quartere  of  a  century  later, 
stands  at  once  at  the  dose  of  the  tnedi:rvaJ  and  at  the  be- 
,  i^nning  of  the  modern  world.  The  iuh<-ritjince  of  the  piuti 
'  and  the  proniiite  of  the  future  min^e  in  tufl  work ;  ami,  like 
his  century,  l»e  marks  both  t)>c  cod  of  an  old  order  and  tbe 
beginning  of  a  new. 

Genius  b  often  UHoctated  with  the  excessive  or  abnor- 
iiuU  development  of  a  single  faculty.  In  such  eases  one 
eide  of  titc  man's  nature  grows  at  (bo  expensd 
i>f  the  n-!=t.  Frou]  this  besetting  Weakness  of 
genius,  Chaucer  is  conspicuouidy  free.  Tbo 
artist  in  him  did  not  warp  or  spoil  the  man;  the  varied  life 
of  the  man  contributed  to  (lie  triumph  of  ttic  artist.  Per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  fact  about  Chaucer  is  hts  ability 
to  keop  each  of  thedivcn<e  clemeDts  that  makeup  life  in 
its  proper  place,  and  hi^  ability  to  u.<ie  all,  while  he  pre- 
vented any  one  from  gaining  an  undue  asccnduocy.  As; 
we  have  seen,  he  lived  with  men,  with  bookn,  and  with 
nature;  be  was  busy  and  successful  in  life's  practical  ae- 
tivitio5,  and  a  poet ;  he  was  a  man  of  this  world  and  a ; 
dweller  in  that  other  world  of  art.  Cliaucur's  healthy  oon-1 
twit  with  life  and  his  man-etlous  eqiiiiwiite  of  character^ 
give  a  sane,  wholcsorae,  nonnal  qimlily  to  his  work.  In 
bii  power  to  harmonise  the  ideal  and  tbe  practical,  he  rc- 
aen^bles  Shakc!<peare  and  Walti'r  Scott.  Us  is  trulMul, 
I  setting  down  what  he  sees  l)onc(<tly  and  naturally ;  tie  can 
pjijoy  life  with  aImo«n  the  frank  delimit  of  a  child,  capable 
of  lajigliter  without  malice;  and,  bcMsterous  or  coarse  as  he 
nuy  MinfittnKa  Menu,  bo  is  at  heart  surprisin^y  gentJe  and 
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compassioDBte.  If  he  is  the  poet  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  fio 
is  also  the  jxiet  of  Griaclda  aud  Constance.  He  reveres  a 
good  woman;  he  writes  of  little  children  with  a  wonderful 
tenderness.  IIo  is  not  bitter,  rebellious,  or  complaining, 
but  accepts  what  life  gives  him  with  a  cheerful  coura^  aud 
manly  n-JtiKuation.  There  is  something  natural,  almost 
ike,  in  his  delight  in  birds  and  gnu»,  in  flowers  and 
ic,  iu  "Maylime  and  the  cheerful  dawn."  He  is 
among  the  greatest  <:omic  WTitera:  the  father  of  Rnf^Ush 
humour,  lie  has  a  Shakespearean  8ym]>athy  with  the  foUics 
or  the  absurdities  which  he  deeoribes.  \M»en  Chaucer  wrote, 
our  Kiiglifh  language,  with  its  more  frwjuonl  vowel  wund», 
wns  softer  and  smoother  in  men's  mouths,  and  ClTiaueer,  the 
moKter  of  this  uielodious  English,  in  one  of  the  most  mu»cal 
of  RngUt^h  poeta.    Vi'hen  we  compare  the  line, 


with 


"And  ranoto  towim  mskftn  motodin," 
"And  thft  kiukII  bird*  muko  moludy," 


or  some  such  ntodcrn  equivalent,  we  see  that  the  English  of 
Chauoer'B  day,  as  he  iwed  it,  could  rival  the  Uquid  flow  of 
thn  Italian. 

Cliaucer  added  to  these  varied  gifts,  the  power  of  telling 
a  rtory  in  a  dear,  rapid,  and  effective  manner.  He  was  a 
great  luurative,  as  well  as  an  excellent  descriptJVL',  jjoet. 
He  could  reveal  his  characters  through  action,  interest  iis 
in  their  adventures,  and  bring  before  us  striking  scenes  or 
situations  with  vnvidness  and  dramatic  force.  The  Par. 
doner's  Tale  is  a  good  example  of  his  narrative  and  dra- 
matic skill.  This  gift  is  rare  among  the  Kn^ish  poets; 
and  the  strength  of  some  of  even  tlie  greatest,  — Spenser, 
Milton,  and  Wordsworth,  —  tics  rather  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

With  all  this  comprehensive  exoelleDce,  there  were  as- 
pects of  life  that  Chaucer  touched  lightly  or  ignored.    He 
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pictures  men  and  women  of  various  social  conditions,  from 
tiie  knight  to  the  miUer  and  the  ploughman,  but  he  shows 

breadth  of  observation  rather  than  breadth  of 
Jj^'f  **"    sympathy  for  the  miseries  or  wrongs  of  the  poor. 

Tlie  laureate  of  the  Court,  something  of  the 
courtier  clin^  to  him,  and  he  remains  the  poet  of  a  feudal 
society,  the  outcome  of  the  voice  of  chivalry  in  its  class 
distinctions  and  exclusiveness,  as  well  as  its  splendour.  His 
easy-going  nature  has  in  it  no  touch  of  the  reformer,  the 
maj^r,  or  the  fanatic.  He  takes  the  world  as  it  is;  he 
loV^  the  good,  but  the  sight  of  the  evil  stirs  in  him  no 
deeps  of  moral  indignation;  on  the  contrary,  he  often 
regards  grossness  and  vulgarity  with  an  amused  tolerance. 
He  painted  Mediteval  life  in  its  outward  aspects,  while 
Dante,  revealing  its  soul,  probed  to  the  centre.  He  seems 
to  dwell  at  his  ease  in  his  broad,  sumthiny  world  of  green 
fields  and  merry  jests;  but  if  he  took  life  and  its  graver 
issues  lightly,  tliis  buoyant  good-humour  is  not  only  his 
limitation  but  also  his  enduring  charm. 


PAET  n. 

TBE  PERIOD  OF  THE  ITALIAN  INFLUENCE. 
(About  1400  to  about  1660;) 

CHAPTER   I. 

THE  FOLLOWERS  OF  CHAUCER  AND  THE  DEOUNE 
OF  MEDLEVAL  UTERATURE. 

In  following  the  course  of  English  literature  from  its 
obscure  beginnings,  we  are  conscious,  as  we  reach  the 
fifteenth  century,  of  an  unmistakable  loss  or  suspension 
of  our  interest.  There  is  a  pause  in  the  action  of  the 
great  drama,  and  the  tension  is  suddenly  relaxed.  The 
stage  seems  empty,  deserted  as  it  is  by  those  typical  and 
striking  characters  on  whom  our  attention  has  so  lately 
been  fixed.  When  the  century  opens,  Wyclif  has  been 
dead  some  fifteen  years,  and  the  Government  has  alreadyi 
set  itself  to  undo  his  worli  and  to  suppress  his  followers.! 
Langland  and  the  poet  of  Sir  Gawayve  have  ended  their 
labours,  and,  above  all,  Chaucer  is  just  dead,  "the  maister 
dere  and  fadir  reverent, "  and  lus  death  is  lamented  as  an 
irreparable  loss  to  poetry.'  Chaucer  indeed  has  suc- 
cessors, facile  and  industrious  writers  who  can  turn  out  a 
prodi^oua  quantity  of  verse;  but  most  of  them  bring  no 
strong  original  impulse  to  poetry;  they  are  imitators;  and 
their  productions,  hu^  as  they  are,  cannot  fill  the  void 
left  by  the  master's  departure.  The  very  fact  that  these 
poet^  arc  copyists  places  them  at  a  disadvantage,  for  it 

'  Sw  Ocdevfl's  tribute  to  Chaucer  in  the  Prologue  to  hu  OauMmail 
tlPrinem. 

lU 
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forces  us  to  compare  Ihi^ir  inferior  work  with  that  of  thoir 
gre«t  model.  Some  beautiful  and  vigorous  work  was  in- 
do«d  done  in  Scotland  where  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  took 
root  in  a  fresh  and  fertile  soil,  but  the  Kngjish  sucoeesore 
of  the  great  nuuiter  are  hardly  more  than  names  to  the 
reader  of  to-day. 

One  of  Ihtae  iK)(-t«,  Thomas  Ooclbvb,  or  Hocolrvb  {cir. 
1370-c,  1450),  a  olerk  in  the  Exchequer,  appears  to  have 
kiiown  Chaucer  personally,  and  «ame  directly  und«r  the 
elder  poet's  influence.  His  tribute  to  ChBuo>r,  in  the 
I*rcrfoguc  to  the  Gouvrmail  of  Princti,  shows  both  admira- 
tion and  affection  for  his  friend  and  master.  But  the 
greater  part  of  Ooelev«  is  dreary  reading,  and  wc  have  no 
difhculty  in  believing  him  when  he  says: 

"MydoranuuiiWr  — Ood  hiimouUiquyl*— 
And  Fader  CSuuioar,  ftyna  would  hnvD  mo  taught. 
But  t  »M  duUe,  nod  teraed  Ijrtla  or  luwighl. "  > 

John  Lydqate  {lar.  1370-1451)  was  anotlier  of  this 
Chaucerian  school.  He  was  a  monk  at  the  lienedictine 
Mouautery  of  llury  St.  Edmund,  in  Suffolk;  a  learned 
man,  and  a  pitilessly  prolific  writi^r.  He  tells  us  that 
Cltauwr  helpt'd  him  with  some  of  his  early  poems,  amend- 
ing the  work  of  his  "rude  penne,"  and,  like  Occleve,  he 
calls  Chaucer  "maiHt^T."  He  employed  Chaucer's  favour- 
ite metres,  btit  missed  the  great  poet's  smoothne.-w  and 
melody.  iDdecd,  he  realised  the  deficiencies  of  his  own 
versilieation,  ami  in  one  of  his  poems,  written  after 
Chaucer's  death,  he  regrets  the  loss  of  hb  master's  help. 
"  I  had  no  guide,"  he  says,  and  so,  — 

"  I  take  none  hede  ooutliier  of  «ho««  dm  looge."  ' 

His  Complainl  of  the  Black  Knighl  ts  an  imitation  of 

■  FMlogue  to  (rouiwrnaill  of  Prineu  (Dt  lUfimim  Prineipum), 
Ofdtvtfa  loogeet  and  priiwjpal  work. 

■  Hidor^  ^  Tn>y  <iiMt«d  in  Social  Bit^tut,  vgL  U.  37S. 
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Chaacer's  Dethe  of  Bhnauke  the  Duduite^  and  his  Story 
of  Thtbea  was  intcadcd  as  an  addition  to  the  CanUrbttry 
Tale*. 

Lydgato  appears  to  have  get  himsolT  serioudy  to  the 
writJiig  of  poetry  ubout  H'Jfi,  when  lie  was  ab«ady  some 
forty  yoflrs  old,  and  it  is  cstiniatod  that  he  bequeathed 
one  hundrr<l  and  lifty  thousaiid  Uih«  of  verso  to  [)Osterity. 
Stephen  Hinees  (A.  cir.  1520-30),  who  wae  Groom  of  the 
'Chamber  to  Henry  VII.,  carried  thi;i  French  or  Chaucerian 
poetry  on  into  the  sixteenth  eentur)'-  He  addresses 
Lydgate,  "  tlio  inort  dulcet  dpryiig  of  famous  n^thoryke, "  ' 
as  Iiis  master;  but  his  long  and  tedious  allegory,  mi»> 
named  The  Patttime  of  Pleaiture,  takes  us  buck  to  the 
RomaurU  of  the  Rose.  This  poem  deals  with  the  eduea- 
Uon  of  the  iKTfect  knight,  and  in  ita  subject  and  purposo; 
dimly  forofthadows  Spenser's  Fnirie  Queette.  Fiftoeuth- 
century  England  produci^i  many  otikcr  poem»  in  the 
Chaucerian  manner,  Pome  of  which  were  long  attributed  to 
C3)auocr  him.s(>lf.  The  Cuckoo  antl  the  Nightingale  (between 
1-10.1-1410),  wtuch  Mltton  admired  enough  to  imitat«, 
LN  nliffiit  Itut  very  grarcful  and  [ilcasiuR.  It  i»  attributed^ 
lo  Sir  TiioUAS  Claxvowk.  a  courtier  in  ttte  reigns  ofi 
Richard  11.  and  Henry  IV.  and  a  friejid  of  "  Prioco  Hal. "  • 

At  last  men  ttegan  to  tire  of  tfie  cstaWiahed  poetic 
form  and  manner  and  to  seek  for  iwinclhinj;  n<.'w.  In  iho 
e*rly  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  rtvtUtts  search  for 
nnveliy  in  melnt  and  style  w  exempU&cd  in  the  nidc'  dog- 
gerel rhymes  of  Jons  Skklto.s"  (1480?~162y).  This  eecen- 
tric  and  cni^natica]  poet  was  a  clcrgyninii  in  NorfcJk. 
Ho  was  a  noted  ncholjir,  »n<i  was  at  one  time  tutor  to 
Buory  Mil.,  but  in  hi»  Inter  Life  he  gained  u  moet  un- , 

*  Tha  Patf  UM  «/  Pleanirr,  nttto  xit. 

*  'I'hi*  poem  in  liirtildml  in  >SlciiU'*  CSauMfian  and  Olh*r  ftMM.I 
Boom  aawiuI  of  iu  nulhor  M  (iwn  in  tho  Inlro/lvclian.  Tim  jionn  of] 
MUtoD'*  rrlmtti  In  airtva  (Ui  whkh  PmttmoT  SkmH  i^nlbi  klUnlion)  il 
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8a%'oury  reputation.  In  the  cjirly  part  of  liis  career 
wrote  eoine  poems  of  a  rather  conventional  cliaracter, 
such  as  his  Ihiye  ott  the  Death  o/  Edward  IV.  (l4S;t);  but 
he  atiandonpcl  thin  tamer  manner  for  the  extraordinary 
and  more  original  style  will)  wliich  he  ut  cIiicQy  associated. 
B  The  characteriiitic  SkfUortic  rtrse  in  fthort-lined  and  highly 
^f  nlliteralivc;  it  is  full  of  double  rhyinui,  and  brisllc^  ^vith 
f  fragments  of  Latin  and  French,    ^\'e  are  ovem'helmed 

^_  by  a  rapid,  rattling  discharge  of  words  that  strike  us  in 
^f  quick  t;ucves¥ion  like  the  pelting  of  haiI«tone».  There  is, 
T  moreover,  a  reckless  and  breathless  volubility  whieh  at 

^—^  times  upproactR-s  positive  incoherence.  Singular  as  was 
^B  his  niann^,  Skelton  attacked  some  grave  abuses  with 
^H  bolduees  and  vigmir,  and  he  warns  us  that  a  serioua  mean- 
^H      log  is  tinder  this  grotesque  exterior: 


I 


"For  (licniKli  nif  rime  b«  ragged, 
Tatttrad  *n(l  jaccnd, 
Rudely  ntyac  Imlcn, 
Itusi]:  ami  mouilic  calcn. 
It  ye  uUco  wvU  ilienwilh 
It  liattiiuft  somepith." 


His  Boke  0/  CofVn  Clotd,  that  is  of  the  ^mptc  rustic,  the 
rcpre»*ntati\'e,  like  Piers  Phimian,  of  (he  moral  scniw  of 
tlio  nation,  from  which  the  tines  just  quoted  arc  taken,  la 
a  general  indictment  of  eccle»aMieal  corruption.  Another 
satire,  Why  Come  Yc  not  to  Court  f  is  &  during  njss&ult  upon 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  then  "in  tlie  jilenitude  of  his  power." 
Pcrb»[M  his  best  known  work  is  his  wlunuical  Boke  of 
Philip  Sjwirrow,  which  celebrates  the  death  of  a  pel  bird. 
This  ha»  undoubtetl  merit,  but  it  suffers  from  that  ekb- 
orate  verlx»>ity  characteristic  of  his  style.  Skelton  has 
Ih'cu  euinpared  to  RaMais  and  to  Ucan  Swft,  and  un- 
doubtedly, while  inferior  to  them  in  ability,  he  had  some 
traits  in  common  with  those  great  men.  His  work  on  the 
whole  is  coarse  and  earthly,  with  hardly  a  gtoatn  of  poetio 
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itj;  but,  white  his  verse  has  little  intrinsic  value,  he 
itt  Iwsl  helpp<l  piK'try  to  break  it^i  bounds. 

But  wliile  a  large  amounl  of  verse  was  w>nipo9fii  in  Eng- 
lanct,  undur  the  douuiuuit  iutlucuce  of  Chaucer,  if  vcc  would 
find  the  most  brilliaDt  and  original  devclo|micnt 
of  hJB  pCH-lry  we  must  cross  tliR  Si»ttinh  Itorder. 
So  far  llie  Scotch  luid  contributed  verj'  Ultlc  to 
Iilt)gli«h  Utcraturu;  but  now,  for  a  hundrrd  years  or  more, 
tlicS<'otch  poets  furpassod  their  English  rivals.  A  partial 
I'xplauotiuQ  uf  tliis  striking  fact  is  fouml  tn  the  conditions 
of  ScotJaad  at  thb  time.  I^ly  in  the  fourteenth  ceolury 
Ihf  .'?<!oteli  liud  won  llifir  independence  at  Bannockburn 
(1311)  after  a  hanl  and  glorious  struggle.  A  little  later  the 
inlt^nHv  patriotism  of  the-  Scot,  and  the  pride  of  national 
adef  ■'  '  .  fnnnd  exprefwion  in  Jons*  BAitnoi'it's  poem 
tl.i  I  dr.  1375),  which  (-•hroniclf-sthi- trials  and  final 

victory  of  tlkc  nation's  hero.    The  fire  uf  the  old  poet  breaks 
^out  in  that  {Kusionatc  and  excellent  upostrophe  to  Free- 
ji  wliJch  eiui  alir  ntcn's  heartt^  lu^ny: 

"Al  KT«<lume  b  a  uobl«  (iiingl 
Fivdoow  mafM  man  lo  hait  Uldng; 
FtadooM  all  ioImo  to  man  fitlin, 
lie  liviN  U  ft  ihMt  fmly  lirwt" 

Scotland,  it  ts  true,  wau  titill  an  unacttled,  and  iti  tlio  re- 
portions  an  almwt  barbarous  country.  It  wiia  full  of 
^discordant  and  warring  eli-menta.  But  it  wa»  fav,  Its  pa- 
■IrtoltHin  had  already  found  a  voice  through  pot^try,  and 
licwt  niittiU  of  Scotland  wen-  ready  to  ftppn)priate  and 
reiTXHid  to  the  xtimulus  of  foreign  ciillurr.  At  this  erittcal 
f--:  ''  NO  Jamks  r.  (1394-H37)n'lurnedloScolland  aft^'rl 
I  ycara  of  c«pli\Tty  in  Flngland.    The  king  was  one 

of  tlte  mo)it  accom|}liidR-ii  and  higldy  cuttun-d  princett  of 
hifl  tiiiM!.  He  knew  sontething  of  law  ami  of  philosophy, 
hi!  wa»  cxpttrl  in  alt  kiiiglilly  e.xcrd8c,  ho  excelled  iu  manly 
Dpcirta,  and  he  was  a  skilful  musician,    lie  loved  poetry, 
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and  he  looked  up  to  Clmuccr  and  Gower  aa  his  mASters  in 
the  art,  pronouni'iiig  ihein  "superlative  as  poetU  laureate." 
When  he  come  back  to  Scotland  in  1424,  he  aecordinj^y 
brought  with  him  the  best  culture  and  the  prevailing  poetic 
taste  of  the  Smiih.  And  Jamen  was  hintsoU  a  poet.'  In 
his  King's  Quair  (King's  Quire,  or  Book),  he  tells  the  story 
of  Ills  love  for  the  Lady  June  Beaufort,  his  future  bride. 
Coming  to  the  window  of  his  prison-tower  to  hear  the  song 
of  the  nightinRale,  he  sees  a  lady  at  her  orisonB  in  the  gar- 
den bi-Iow,  i>u  beautiful  tlint  from  henceforth  he  becomes 
her  willing  "thrall."    Or,  in  Roesetti's  words, 

"—the  nightingnio  Uirounili  hw  priaon  wall 
I  Tragbt  him  both  lun  luid  lovo." ' 

In  tie  poetic  form  the  King's  Quair  is  liiKhly  artificial. 
Not  only  are  there  obvioiw  reniiniswnee**  of  Cliaucer,  but 
the  hackneyed  conventions  of  the  I-Vench  love-poets  are 
freely  employed.  But  with  all  this  the  King's  Quair  is  not 
men-ly  a  frigid  poeliewl  uxerciia;.  \\  Iieu  we  get  beneath  the 
conventional  drecu  and  trite  retleotions,  we  reach  the  real 
lover.  It  is  true  that  the  prince  may  not  have  seen  the 
lady  at  the  precise  place  and  time  he  describes,  —  the  situ- 
atkm  is  indeed  suspiciously  poetjcal.  But  the  important 
matter  is  not  when  he  saw  her,  but  that  he  lovi-d  her,  and 
that  his  book  is  the  genuine  record  of  ttmt  love.  Imitator 
as  Iw  was,  wc  feel  that  the  deepest  source  of  the  poet's  in- 
spiration was  not  Chaucer  but  Lady  Jane  Beaufort. 

RoBKHT  lU'-NiiysoN  (1425?-150G?).  the  next  notable  name 
in  thl't  line  of  Scottish  Chsuoeriaai,  surpaAt«ed  hh  royal 
predecessor  in  originality  and  native  force.     Lit- 
tle is  known  of  him  l)eyond  the  fact  tliat  he  was 
"  a  Bchoolmaster  iu  DuufcruiUue."    So  for  as  is  known,  hts 

■  It  u  prDpor  to  Hjr  tliAt  modern  aoepticiiin  haa  dttiiad  that  Jwum 
wnM4  tbo  King't  Qiuir,  i>r  Kiiy  itlher  puoins. 

■  Rcwetti,  The  King't  Trc^n. 
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RobsfM  imd  Makyne,  a  very  human  and  ample  little  piece, 
19  the  eMiicst  Englub  pontoral.  Hie  Testamfni  of  Cresmd, 
a  oontinuAtton  of  the  story  of  Chaucer's  Troilu/i  and  Cres- 
,  tida,  sliowjt  a[)precifttion  of  Nature,  a  ^t  of  vivid  d«acrip- 
'  tion,  and  not  a  little  tragic  power.  The  faithlesa  and  onoe 
bcftutiful  Cro»sida  has  bocomo  a  leper,  drivoa  to  beg  in 
company  wnth  others  who  suffer  from  that  (errihlfi  diRease. 
TroiluK  i«eot  her  a»  he  tidv*  by.  Sonurthiiig  iu  the  wretched 
outcast  vaguely  reminds  him  of  Crc^da,  ami  he  throws 
her  an  alms.  After  her  death  wlwn  tl«r  news  of  her  fat*  is 
brouf^t  to  Troilu9,  his  words  have  a  tra^c  rei^traint,  a 
compraiMxl  poauon,  not  unworthy  of  Siiakcspeore: 

"I  «Mi  no  moir, 
Bhe  wu  UBtnie.  Mid  nx)  i>  me  thtirfotrl" 

tomb  he  puts  this  inscription: 

"Lol  (air  IjKljrU,  Crawtid  ol  Troru  tmm, 
SumljnM  MUDtit  the  Sour  o(  vroroui  heid, 
Utid«r  111)*  iUm.  UU  lipp^r,  Ijt'a  deidl" 

But  Hcnr>"»ou  did  more  than  reproduce  the  romantic  poe- 
try-  of  (he  past.  He  was  an  independent  observer,  and  in 
luH  Fables  he  detinoated  the  every-day  and  humble  aspects 
of  life  with  insist  and  a  kindly  hiimottr. 

Tbe  third  in  this  successiou  wa^  Williasi  DirN'B\R  ( 1460?  ~ 

-  1520  T),  who  is  commonly  considered  the  greateal  poet 

of  the  Britisli  Isles  "in  the  interval  between 

Chaucer  and  Spenaer,"    Dunbar  is  the  true 

predn-essor  of  Bunu.    He  hnx  the  same  power  of  graphic 

|)ortraiture;  the  same  coanto  wit;  the  »iine  deUght  in 

tniagtiug  th«  homely,  tlic  vulgar,  tlie  horrible,  and  the 

grotasquc.    Nor  du  tlw  two  [>oeUi  seem  to  have  been  un* 

like  b  charaetcr.     Dunbar  appears  to  have  bo«n  a  man 

o(  strong  and  conflicting  passions.     He  is  by  turns  a 

bitter  satirist  and  a  lover  of  natural  beauty.     He  is  reli- 

[0vo»,  umI  a  master  of  coarse  and  aouiriloug  invective. 
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He  tihowK  an  uproarioim  delight  in  the  thuip  of  tliis  ttfe, 
and  he  is  oppressed  by  the  sadness  and  cinptin««8  of  exist- 
ence. Now,  in  the  spirit  of  Chaucpr's  Good  Counsel,  he 
bids  us  to  "be  blytlic  in  heart  for  any  aventiire,"  and 
again  the  fear  of  death  takes  hold  of  him,  and  he  declares 
that  "all  earthly  joys  rettim  in  pniu. "  llio  little  that 
is  known  of  hin  lift-  i»  in  keeping  with  hi»  %'igoroiis  and 
complex  eharaeler.  Born,  as  is  supposed,  in  the  East- 
Lotliian  district,  tn  the  middle  years  of  the  fifteenth 
centurj-,  lie  bccaoic  a  begging  friar  of  tl«j  Franciscan 
Order.  But  he  was  unsuited  to  a  friar's  habit;  and  (as 
ho  says),  he  ^  mode  good  cheer  in  every  flourishing  town 
in  Fngland  betwixt.  Berwick  and  Calais."  The  friar's 
life  Kcreiucd  to  liim  fitU  of  deceit,  and  be  accordingly  left 
tlie  Order,  and  attached  biinwlf  to  the  Scottish  Court. 
One  of  his  jioems,  The  Thiatle  and  the  Rose  (1603),  cde- 
bmlcs  the  marrifige  of  his  royal  patron  James  IV'.  with 
the  Princess  Margaret,  tlus  sister  of  Ilcury  \'in.,  a  mar- 
riage wliich  united  the  Scotch  thistle  and  the  English 
tone.  His  masculine  and  vigoTous  genius  is  shown  in 
his  Daitce  of  the  Seven  Dtatlly  Sins,  a  gruesome  vi^on 
which  reminds  the  reader  of  the  witches'  revel  in  Tarn 
o'  Shunter.  Among  his  shorter  poems  hb  Lament  for  the 
AlaiieTx  is  probably  the  Itcst  known.  It  wa«  writlcn  in 
a  time  of  sickness,  and  is  a  meditation  on  the  universal 
oonquests  of  death,  .\fter  lamenting  the  fate  of  Cliaucer, 
Gon'er,  and  other  poet.'ii  whom  death  had  already  taken, 
Dunbar  declares  that  he  will  tw  the  next  to  be  nunmoood. 
Familiar  ac  is  ita  tlwme,  tbe  LamerU  is  an  impref3q\'e  and 
digni6cd  requiem,  and  its  solemn  refrain, 

"  Tuner  iV«r(w  Mnftirftaf  nu," 

reverberates  through  the  poem  like  a  beJl  tolling  for  the 
departed. 
Although  Dunbar  woe  the  chief  "maker,"  the  poet 
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laureate,  at  the  court  of  James  IV.,  he  waa  by  no  me&oa 
the  only  poet  of  tbt;  tiine.  lie  livod  in  a  "Goldcu  Age" 
of  Sc-ottiiji  poetry;  aa  age  of  intellectual  activity  and  of 
neritl  progress,  when  Scotluml  wan  asauming  a  more  iia- 
portaul  pl&oo  among  the  powcns  of  Europe.  But 
this  pmgress  docs  not  begin  with  J»mi^  IV. 
In  ppitv  of  fretiuunt  lajwi-s,  Scotland  had  bpcoj 
growing  morv;  lAw-abiding  and  more  coliglitened  ever  sinoet 
the  iron  nile  of  Jainrs  I.  (1424-14;i7);  and  imiwd  the 
H'liolc  pvriud,  [ruin  tlic  end  of  ttic  fourl't.-t-nth  to  the 
bfl^nning  of  the  eeventeenth  centur>-,  was  a  mnmora- 
ble  ooc  in  the  hiMlor>-  uf  lit-r  litcrfttun,'.  This  lilorature 
beyond  our  piwent  limits,  but  certain  facUt  in  regard 
Sixittiitli  literuturu  m  a  wliolo  ought  to  be  briefly  noted, 
niike  the  early  liter«t»n>  of  Wales,  Scottish  litrralure,  as 
the  phraw  is  commonly  uihxI,  is  not  di*tini-lively  the 
product  of  the  Celt.  It  is  composed  within  the  poUtl- 
tiniitM  U  SootJand,  but  it  is  not  written  in  Gaelic 
t  in  tlx:  l<K-al  form  of  English.  It  is  true  that 
ro  were  [km;Is  in  tlio  wild  rcpons  of  the  North, 
iho  outlying  ixlandH  ainl  tlw  plaera  comparatively 
lible  til  I'^iglLsli  inniiimv,  wtio  reeited  in  Gaelic 
Ic^geods  of  the  Mt.  But  this  Gaelic  poetr>'  lies 
tlic  boundarioa  of  the  nalional  literature,  as  we 
Dot  look  lo  the  Orkneys  or  the  [li''l>ri<IeH  for  the 
poctfl  of  8collattd,  but  to  tlu>  I/jwIiuk  U  —  the 
of  Scott  or  of  IJunw.  Clearly  the  clrili-sation 
nod  litentlure  of  Scotland  Ix-gin  in  ttie  [A>wlniidK,  in  that 
of  the  country  nean^t  lo  Knghuid;  auil  from  the 
tandtt,  civiliMutiou  puaheK  nortliwanl,  gradually  dur- 
ing the  Gaelic  by  the  Enf^bh  speech.  The  eiutcm 
the  hialoric  border-country  north  of  (be 
HilU,  WAS  a  wurcc  and  a  centre  of  civilisation. 
lis  beiuitiful  rcipon  of  tlio  Ixithian,  and  of  "  Ettrick  and 
'eviotdale,"  of  the  UitU  of  I^Aiuioerniuir  and  tb«  Valley 
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of  the  Tweed,  b  associated  with  the  vague  beginnings 
Scottish   (or  ADglo^ottUb)  poetry,  for  hero  are  the 
Eildon  Ililla  whore,  according  to  tradition,  Thomas  thb 
KuifMER  was  held  captive  by  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies^j 
And  this  Lothian  district  has  been  the  literary  centre  o{fl 
ScotJand  ahnmt  from  that  timi:  until  now.    It  was  ttie^ 
tMTtbplace  of  Dunbar,  John  Knox,  Iliinie,  Jsnies  Thorn-, 
son,  Walter  Scott,  and  many  of  the  greatest  Scottisb 
scholars  and  men  of  letters.    It  is  the  seat  of  I-Minburgh, 
the  city  which  wiw  called,  "the  modern  Athens."    Not 
thb  region  wa^i  from  its  situation,  not  only  peculiarlj 
(ipun  to   Erigiisli  ia/luenoee,  it  had  onw  l)wn   EngUsb 
ground.     In  Saxon  times  it  was  inohwiwl   in   the  Anglian' 
Kingdom  of  Northumbria,  wljich  strotchcd  as  far  north 
&s  the  Frith  of  Forth.    The  region  which  was  to  be  the 
heart  of  Scotland  wan  thus  peopled  and  ruled  by  the  com-_ 
jiatriots   of    Cffidmon,  Be<le,  and  Alcuin,  and   Edinburg 
itself  waa  tlic  capital  of  an  EngUah  kingdom  long  befor 
it  was  the  capit^  and  the  literarj-  centre  of  a  Scotch  ono.J 
When,  nearly  five  centuries  ftft«r  the  establishment 
Northumbria,  thb  region  was  includetl  within  the  limit 
of  Scotland,  it  remained  subetanttally  Kn^tsh  in  manners, 
language,  and  population.    Speaking  broadly.  Scottisli  liter 
ature  is  thus  the  product  of  the  LowlaudB,  where  the  En 
Ibh  elcntentjj  are  the  most  pronounced,  and  it  is  in  that  pa 
of  ScotUuid  where  the  English  influenced  are  the  strongest 
and  whcro  the  En^i.'<h  race  has  the  greater  ascendencyj 
that  nearly  all  its  greatest  triumphs  have  l>cen  won. 

Having  traced  the  outcotnc  of  Chauoer's  influence 
Scotland  and  noted  ite  culmination  a  century  after  Chau- 
iBsUdiUt-   ^''^  death  in  the  poetry  of  Dunbar,  we  must 
•ntnnaf     go  Imck  and  take  up  the  story  of  htorat 

**'twT*''*  '"    K^sIj^'iJ-    ^^'w   I'ftvo  scon  that  [Hjctry 
En^and  after  the  death  of  Chaucer  showed 
qwit  of  progress.     The  [x>eta  ore  unaUe  to  tftke  the  old 
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nmteriaU  and  transmute  them  into  something  new.  "They 
are  no  longer  able  to  discover  new  waya;  instead  of  looking 
forward  iis  tht-ir  master  did,  tbcy  luni,  and  stand  with 
tbnir  eyea  fixed  on  him,  and  bands  outstretched  towards 
bin  tomb. " '  To  make  matters  worse,  these  poets  do  not 
peem  to  have  rfalisnd  the  PU|)priority  of  their  muster's 
grcolt'Ht  work.  Chaucer  himself  outgrew  his  dependence 
on  French  modela;  but  his  En^ish  suocessore  often  chose ' 
to  follow  him  ill  lii^  earlier  marmer,  and  in  doing  this  they 
were  atniggling  to  keep  alive  \x>Ptk  conventions  that 
were  worn  out  and  doomed  to  puss  away.  'ITib  French 
poetry  and  culture  had  done  a  great  work  for  England; 
but  now  its  foree  was  tai^ely  spent,  aiul  France  for  the 
time  had  nothing  more  to  give.  TroiAadour  and  trourire 
jbtikiDged  to  a  world  tliat  was  already  growing  uutiquuted; 
Italy,  not  France,  was  liecoming  the  inteUectual 
leader  and  inspirer  of  Europe.  But  whUe  bookuh  writers 
like  Occlevc  and  I.ydgatc  drew  little  inspiration  from 
the  life  that  was  within  and  around  them,  and  w  Uicaine 
conventifinal  and  pedantic,  true  poetry  Burvived  among 
the  fn-ople  in  l>alhul5  and  songa.  The  exiatcnee  of  tbia 
^popular  iKKitry  from  a  very  early  period  ha**  iMt-n  already' 
alluded  to,  and  notliing  further  need  be  said  txire  U[>on 
the  much  discussed  question  of  its  origin  and  growth. 
It  b  enough  to  say  that  the  fifteenth  century'  was  a  great 
ballad-making  epoeli,  ihat  from  about  the  middle  of  thia  | 
period,  some  of  the  ballads  were  written  down,  and  that 
in  tlio  beginning  of  the  NxtL-enih  century  Ihcy  found  their 
way  Etito  print.  Something  may  appropriately  be  eaidj 
hero,  however,  alxiut  tliis  ballad  poetry  as  a  whole. 

We  aru  aceustomed  to  si>eak  of  the  naturalnet<s  and' 
simplicity  of  the  old  ballads;  but  we  must  reineiiiber  that 
the  Imlhi'l  has  its  settled  conventions,  its  distinguishing 
poetic  fonn  and  style.    It  haa  ita  own  "poetJe  diction," 
•  JuMnraiul:   A  UUrar\f  Hilary  o/  iSe  EnjtM  PeopU,  I.  40&. 
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as  well  marked  as  that  found  in  poetrj'  of  t)ie  most  highl; 
wrought  ami   artificial  charadxT.      Tliorc  ai*. 
ccrtiiin  Block  phrases,  certain  tricks  of  vcrlj: 
repetition,  cerlaiu  refrains,  which  wt-rc  the  co 
mon  property  of  the   ballad-makers,  and  tliey  recur 
ballad  after  ballad  with  little  or  no  variation.     More  than 
this,  tlicrt-  id  a  general  similarity  of  tone  and  method,  t 
name  outlook  on  life.    The  union  of  all  these  and  othi 
charact^ristira  pul«  ballad  poetry  in  a  class  by  itself.    Tl: 
ballads  create  for  us  a  wortd  of  the  imagination,  less  unJ 
fonnly  Doble  and  majestic  than  tlw  a^npler  worid  of  the 
epic,  but  Willi  a  fascination  peculiarly  ils  own. 

And,  in  ^pite  of  what  liaM  just  been  said  about  t)>c  co: 
vcntionH  of  Imllad  poetry,  t1ii»  fascination  comes  largel 
fmm  thp  artlfrwiiipss  and  simplicity  of  the  ballads  aitd  from 
their  es^-ntial  tmtli  to  huiimn  naturtr,    llio  stcreotyj 
phrases  are  not  stuck  in  tun  meanin^eos  ornaments,  thi 
arc  used  to  help  out  tlie  imperfect  art  of  the  narra' 
They  arc  convenient  forinuhc  for  the  imi>ro\"iser,  or  fi 
the  poet  wttosc  range  of  expression  is  small ;  but  throui 
them,  or  in  -spite  of  them,  tiic  gi^nuinenrm  and  integrity 
the  poet's  feeling  makes  jti*lf  felt  or  tears  its  way. 
so  it  happens  that  in  n^ading  the  ballads  we  often 
tipon  jets  of  pure  ixjetry,  in  the  midet  of  comparativdy 
crude  or  uninspin'd  verse,  that  sliow  the  force  of    t' 
central  fires.    Such  an  outbuilt  is  the  revulsion  of  f 
io  Edam  o'  Gordon  as  he  look.s  on  the  woman  he  has  slain : 

"Tbiui  vi'  hU  Kprar  lie  tum'd  horowra; 

0  giD  hrr  face  wu  Ran! 
He  aoid, '  Ye  an;  tlie  6nit  tiut  e'er 

1  wiali'd  olive  n^n.' 
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'Duik  uid  baun,  ray  moriy  men  a'. 
Par  in  daoRM  T  do  rum*;  — 

I  onnnot  look  on  that  boRius  fao* 
Aa  it  Um  OD  tbo  gTMi.'" 
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Such  is  the  cry  of  Margaret  to  her  dead  lover  in  Clerk 
Saunders: 

"'la  there  ony  room  at  tout  head,  SaimderaT 
Is  there  ony  room  at  your  feet? 
la  there  ony  room  at  your  aide,  Saunders, 
Where  fain,  fain,  I  wad  sleep? '" 

And  Buch  are  the  three  beautiful  stanzas,  beginning 
with  a  sustained  and  musical  lyric  movement  and  passing 
to  a  more  retarded  and  solemn  ending,  which  form  the 
conclusion  of  Sit  Patrick  Spens. 

These  ballads  then,  rough  and  coarse  as  they  often  are, 
are  securely  based  on  nature.  In  Carlyle's  phrase,  they 
have  "got  the  grip  of  it."  They  have  one  essential  of 
great  poetry,  a  true  and  deep  sense  of  the  wonder  and 
pathos,  the  heroism  and  the  tragedy,  of  human  life.  The 
Tioa  Corbies  is  a  tragic  masterpiece,  abrupt,  vivid,  ghastly; 
Browning's  Last  Duchess  is  not  more  wonderful  in  con- 
centration or  in  its  power  to  suggest  a  story  which  ia  left 
half  told.  The  Ntd-Brown  Maid,  charming  and  musical 
from  first  to  last,  holds  an  assured  place  in  the  love- 
poetry  of  the  literature.'  In  these  ballads  too  we  find 
the  old  fighting  spirit  of  the  race: 

"For  Witberington  my  heart  was  wo. 
That  ever  he  slain  should  be; 
For  when  both  his  legs  were  hewn  in  two, 
Yet  he  kneeled  and  fought  on  his  knee." 

And  while  there  are  no  traces  of  that  more  subtle  "  feel- 
ing for  nature"  so  common  in  modem  literature,  there 
is  yet  a  robust  and  wholesome  satisfaction  in  the  "  merry 
greenwood"  and  the  free  life  out  of  doors.  There  is 
something  charming  in  the  refrain  — 

"And  the  birk  and  the  broom  blooms  bonnie," 
and  there  is  a  breath  of  the  woods  in  the  familiar  lines  — 

>  Profeesor  Gummeie  points  out  that  The  Nut^Broum  Maid,  although 
ooomioiily  ctasaed  with  the  ballads,  is  rather  a  lyrical  dialogue. 
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*         "When  Bham  been  abeene,  mid  shmJds  full  fajte. 
And  leves  botli  Urfe  and  longe, 
III  H  roenyo  walking  bi  llie  (ayra  (orvse. 
To  hMr  tlio  muii  biidM  «cmge. " 

As  we  Kihould  expect,  the  tna^caJ  aiid  the  mystcriouaj 
too,  have  tlieir  placu  in  this  world  of  the  ballad.  In  the] 
balladfi  thore  is  a  road  tn  "  fair  dfland,"  the  ghosts  of  ^^eAd^ 
loves  nppfar  at  iiiidiiighi,  witches  have  "  power  to  <;harm," ' 
and  mermaids  can  wreck  sailors.  Among  much  that  Ui 
gnieHoiDo,  we  tiud  at  tinies  that  laviHh  splendour,  and  that] 
superiority  to  sordid  fact,  which  helps  to  create  the  ^amourl 
of  fairyland.  \Miut  a  Khip  this  is  for  a  maidea  to  sail  iaj 
to  seek  for  her  "true  love"  — 

''n«T  mairt  wax  oover'd  wi'  beaUn  gold 
And  it  vhonc  aoroHi  lhi>  nmi; 
Tbo  Mih  w«tie  o'  the  gni»-Knmn  lilk. 
And  tho  npca  o'  talTalie." 

The  fact  that  the  fifteenth  century  was  a  great  ballad-] 
making  epoch  is  significant.  The  accredited  reprcsenta- ' 
tivcs  of  Englbli  poetry  at  this  time  might  seora  uninspired,  | 
and  poetry,  even  to  their  eyes,  might  seem  fallen  into  aj 
decline,  but  while  the  people  made  batlutlK  and  win^  and ' 
listened  to  them  willi  delight,  the  power  to  create  iwelry ' 
and  to  lo\'e  it  was  still  in  the  nation,  and  sooner  or  later! 
under  favourable  conditions  that  power  might  be  expected  j 
to  make  itself  felt. 

Meanwhile,  and  more  particularly  from  about  the  middle] 

years  of  the  century,  English  prose  was  slowly  gaining  in  ' 

range  and  effcc-iiveness.     Th*'ological  c^ntro-l 

omw^'prow.  ^'*^'*y  "  i*I>rcscnted  by  Reoisald  Peacock's 
Repressor  a}  Owmiuch  Blaming  of  the  Clergy] 
(c.  H55),  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  Lollards;  law.  by! 
Sir  Jobx  FoRTKSctrE's  Difference  bttuwn  an  Absolute  and] 
a  Limited  Monarchy:  "ukI  history,  by  Kundr>'  chronicles. 
But  the  noblest  i>ro»e-work  of  this  time  is  a  work  of  pure 
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romance,  tlio  Morie  tTArtkur  of  Sm  Thomas  Maloht. 
'n»cjUor/«<fv4r(Aur  was  written  in  1470,  in  tl>e  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  It  wiui  maiiily  compiled  out  of  certain  French 
rouuuiciist,  translated  and  |)ieced  together  k>  a^  to  form  a 
'tolerality  consccutivo  luurtttive,  "u  moid  pleasant  jumble 
and  »uiiiiiiary  of  the  legends  alx>ut  Arthur."  Rut  v^  should 
not  think  of  Malory  M  a  mere  translator  and  compiler;  in 
combining  and  ret«lling  these  old  stories  he  had  produced  a 
cUaHtc.  Malorj-'rt  Morle  {TArthur  is  llic  grL-utcitt  prx>Ml^■r(^- 
maiipc  of  our  literature,  tlie  aceeptcd  version  of  the  national 
legend.  Thuse  Dtorics  had  \h^o  often  told,  but  Malory's 
version  of  tbem  supersedinl  all  others  for  the  great  majority 
of  Cnglitth  readers.  It  is  Malory  who  giithers  and  presi!n-e9 
the  8p)rit  of  Homance  and  hands  it  on  to  a  Inter  time.  Lit- 
tle or  nothing  Lt  known  of  him.  Itecfnt  resi'srchen  make  it 
prolwible  thai  ho  wa.s  an  adherent  of  the  Karl  uf  Wanvit-k, 
involved,  like  so  many  othi-n;,  in  tlie  civil  alrifes  of  the  time. 
But  we  are  at  !ea.-<t  sure  that  the  man  who  gave  us  thia, 
"noble  and  joyoiw  tHK>k"  of  ehivalrj',  livi-d  in  u  base  and] 
cniel  age, 

"TliAl  hitvor'il  Iwrlwtvn  war  ani)  WAntonnoM, 
Anil  «rowiiiiig«  ami  iWbronwocnU. "  ' 

NeNiir  before  had  the  nobility  of  England  fallen  so  far 
froin  Iho  old  ideals  of  knightly  honour  as  in  tlus  mi^terable 
epoch  of  [Kilitiail  assassinations,  duplicity,  and  broken  faith. 
Yet  it  was  a  knishl  of  lliia  age,  wliich  saw  the  destruetioa 
of  llie  feudal  baronage  of  England,  who  transmitted  to 
Ut4T  tinkCH  the  chivalnc  ideals  u(  tlie  past.  It  m  to  Mal- 
ory's book  tliat  th«^  pjiglish  poets  turned  in  the  romantic 
periods  of  tJie  literatun:,  In  the  sixteenth  c>(^ntury,  Spen- 
BiT,  the  poet  of  chivalry,  read  it;im<l,  in  tlie  nineteenth  n-n- 
tury,  Tcnn>'!ion  miule  out  of  it  bis  IdtjUs  of  thf  King.  It 
wu  publisbcd  hy  Caxton,  the  father  of  printing  in  Eng- 
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land,  in  1485;  Hud  nix  odidoue  of  it  luul  uppcared  hetn-een 
thut  time  and  163-1.  To  the  iin>l  pnnl«r  it  s<xMnL-d  to  U'och 
a  loMon,  — tbe  samo  1l>ssuii  that  Speniicr  aftem-ards  tnuglit 
In  the  Fntrie  Queene.  "  I  have  »et  it  dowu  iu  print,"  Cax- 
tou  wrote,  "  to  the  iutenl  that  noUe  men  may  aee  and  learn 
the  iiolile  nets  of  chivnlry,  the  gentle  and  virluoug  dcocld 
that  »n\w  kni|^it8  used  in  thuee  days,  by  which  they  came 
to  honour,  aiid  how  that  they  that  werv  vJeiuui^  were  pun- 
irthcd,  and  oft  put  to  Hhume  and  rehuke;  — Do  after  tho 
good,  and  leave  the  c^il,  aiid  it  shall  bring  you  unto  good 
fame  and  renoiMi." 

\V1icn  vw  look  at  tlii»  fifteenth-century  lilernture  as  a 
whole,  wc  aee  that  it  is  almoKt  a  niere  continuation  vA  tliat  ^J 
whieh  hait  gone  before.    Malor>''8  Morte  d" Arthur  ^| 


I 
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■amy. 


was  pnihably  the  mo-ot  memorahio  ami  perma- 
nently important  hook  uf  the  period,  yet  even 
Malory'e  work  wati  a  remnant  of  the  Middle  Aj^ea  made  up 
out  of  fragments  of  the  pa^t.  Good  work  was  done,  hut 
it  must  be  admitted  thut,  wliile  the  fifteenth  centur>'  may 
have  been  i<omewhat  extravagantly  abiii*ed,  it  cannot  fairly 
be  includird  among  the  f^n-at  (:n>ative  periodn  of  the  litera- 
ture. One  reason  for  tliitt  has  already  been  pointed  wit: 
Knj;land  stood  in  iwed  of  a  new  uisptralion,  ami  at  the 
same  tin*  adverse  ron<litioas  eombiiie<l  to  delay  its  corn- 
ing, riavin-;  followed  the  course  of  Knglif-h  literalurc 
during  thi.s  interval  and  noted  that  it  sprang  nuiinly  from 
Fi-ench  and  media-val  fMiuree/--,  xve  mu«l  now  glanec  at  the 
progress  of  the  new  culture  in  Italy  and  then  consider  its 
entrance  into  Kughmd. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  RENAISSANCE. 

The  enthusiasm  for  art  and  letters,  already  apparent  in 
Italy  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  had  since  then  continued  to 
The  miTki  increase.  The  leading  minds  among  the  Italians 
oflMuniiif  began  to  turn  from  the  lo^c  and  theology  of 
^*  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  great  writers  of  antiquity. 
Petrarch,  "the  Columbus  of  the  new  spiritu^  hemi- 
sphere," led  the  way  to  the  classics,  and  inspired  men 
with  a  new  spirit.  Petrarch  himself  lived  before  the 
revival  of  the  study  of  Greek,  but  it  was  not  long  after  his 
death  before  a  knowledge  of  Greek  life  and  literature 
stirred  Italy  with  the  power  of  a  fresh  revelation.  About 
1395,  Manuel  Chrysohras,  who  had  been  an  ambassador 
to  Italy  from  Constantinople,  began  to  teach  Greek  in 
Florence,  and  the  study  of  classical  antiquity  became  a 
passion.  For  a  time  Italy  had  the  monopoly  of  this 
"new  learning":  then  students  came  from  beyond  the 
Alps  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  her  great  teachers,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  century  she  was  the  university  of  Europe,  Art 
and  learning  found  rich  and  powerful  patrons.  This  is 
the  century  of  Cosmo  di  Medici  {1389-1464},  the  great 
banker-prince,  who  fostered  the  culture  and  destroyed 
the  liberties  of  Florence;  the  century  in  which  his 
grandson  Lorenzo  Ike  Magnificent  (1448-1492)  was  the 
centre  of  brilliant  and  eager  representatives  of  the  new 
culture.  In  painting,  it  was  the  century  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelit«s,  of  Fra  Angelico,  BotticeUi,  and  Gkirlandajo; 
in  sculpture,  of  Ghiberti,  DoTUitello,  and  Lucca  ddla  Robbia. 
And  it  was  the  century  in  Italy  of  a  growing  moral  cor- 
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n^Akm,  which  Sa%'onarola  tried  in  \iuQ  to  cure. 
TOTjr  otodeU  of  the  Church  the  spirit  of  a  revived  pagan-  j 
ism  wafl  gaining  the  iii%cnd<!i)cy,  nnd  men  were  fon>aking  ^| 
the  Cliristiun  idiiiUs,  for  the  worehip  of  beauty,  pli-asure,  " 
culture,  anci  philosophy.  At  the  eml  of  the  ccnliiry 
Alvxandof  Bur^a,  a  nma  of  revolting  n^ickodncss,  was  in 
tile  Papal  chair.  lUly  was  thus  vibrating  with  life, 
agitatird  aud  i-onfused  by  tlic  opposition  of  rivfil  i<leal0, 
swept  on  into  the  wildcttt  excesses;  she  was  at  on<w  a 
nui^cry  of  viop,  and  the  contro  of  that  love  of  bi-auty  and 
)  culture  which  it  was  her  mission  to  dispense.  This  culturL' 
was  to  be  built  into  the  fabric  of  modem  European  civi- 
lisation; it  was  to  reinvigorate  the  genius  of  England, 
and  help  to  pn>iiiote  there  the  gn'Atosl  creative  epoch  of 
her  literature. 

In  our  general  sun-cy  of  the  stflt*  of  En^and  during  the 
fourteenth  wntury,  we  saw  that  the   institutions    and 
ideals  inherited  from  the  Middle  .\ges  were  already  b<^n- 
ning  to  be  supplanted  by  a  more  modern  spirit.     In  the 
fifteenth  century,  this  contoht  between  the  old  ami  the 
new  order  was  fought  out  to  its  conclusion ;  and  before  itJi 
cloeo  England  luid  passed,  out  of   the  Middle  Ages,  and 
entered  upon  a  new  stage  of  growth.     During  this  inter- 
val of  transition,  the  old  feudal  organisation  of  society  was 
destroyed,  pronsion  was  made  for  a  more  general  cduca^ 
tion  by  the  foundation  of  Kclinols  and  colleges,  the  printing      . 
press  was  established,  the  "new  learning"  wa'^  introduced,  H 
and  signs  of  a  spiritual  awakening  in  matters  of  religion  ^ 
became    apparent.      TIksc    radical    and    comprehensive 
changes  were  not  accomplished  by  a  gradual  and  peace- 
able process  of  growth.     In  many  iitstanccs  the  old  order  ^ 
passively  or  actively  resisted  the  projG^ess  of  the  new,H 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  c«?ntur>-  the  forces  of  con- 
eervatjsm  gained  a  temporary'  and  partial  advantage.    The 
strength  of  this  reactionary  spirit  b  shown  in  the  attitude 
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of  the  ttuthiiritii^  towanln  tlu>  liberal  ideas  of  Wyclif  and 
hid    folloivon:.      Henry  IV.  supportpj  the  claim  of  the 

Church  to  absolute  authority  in  matters  of  Iwlicf, 
PHT^tka.  '^1*'  ">  14^1   i^"  '^^  "'^  pusMxl,  De  ktrreiico 

romhumulo,  which  provided  that  heretics  i^iould 
Ijc  bunic-'d  to  dcatli.  ThLs  wius  the  first  law  of  this  char- 
acter ever  enactetl  in  Entiland.  Ilenrj*  V.  (1413-1422) 
eet  himself  to  etiunp  out  (he  Lollardii,  wlio  were  still  ver 
mimpfous:  and  by  1-)I7,  when  their  lender  Sir  John  Old- 
casUo  wait  execut<Hl.  their  iufluenoi;  wa^i  pructicJitly  nt  an 
At  ■i-«i—  f^''^-  Th's  hostility  towardii  freedom  of  thought 
•f  Uaninf  ww  a  drug  oil  th<-  (irogrctM  of  the  Universities, 
**  and  especially  at  Oxford,  the  source  of  ntoet  of 

the  luittnn's  intellectual  life.  The  uld  fichotaatic  learning, 
like  ilw  old  poetic  convpntioas  of  the  fVonoh,  was  worn 
threadlNire ;  yet,  while  tin;  old  curriculutil  handed  dovcn 
from  the;  monastic  schools  nn  lonj^r  sati.'incd  men's  needs, 
tin*  WW  Iraniiu^  liad  not  yet  oonte.  It  won  one  of  those 
vot-Ant  nnd  depr«eiiig  intervals  when  men  stand  irreso- 
lute— 

"Betwero  t«n>  wotUt,  am  dtad, 
Tlie  other  powotImw  to  b«  Iwm." 

The  new  vifipuT  which  WycUf  had  [wurod  into  Oxford 
I  had  been  stifled,  and  for  one  him<lriyl  years  after  the  death 
■ttt  the  ftfeat  iniKivator,  Oxford  n-niuim-d  sunk  in  un  iulel- 
loctual  torpor.    I1ic  Uibte  was  no  longer  regularly  studtcd, 
there.    She  prwluoxl  no  great  and  oripnal  thinkers,  aail  | 
by  1438  lilt-  deen-ane  in  the  numlier  o{  hf-r  rtudents  had- 
becuinc!  a  matt^-r  of  public  eonc>ern.    We  have  ausociated 
,  thb  decline  of  learning  with  the  Bupprewtion  of  free  tbouglit, 
^but  it  WM  also  due  iu  part  to  tlie  condition  of  the  country, 
luwettled  by  the  frequent  [x)lilic»l  diHturiiances  that  char- 
a4rt«riwd  ihU  tinio.     What  with  foreign  war  and  civil  dia- 
■emiiMW,  from  the  beginning  of  the  crnturj'  tu  the  accession 
olllenry  Vll.inl4S5,  EnghiiidwasliarJlyoverat  rest,  Tbo* 
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Usurpation  of  the  crown  by  Henry  IV.  had  brought  a 
succceaioa  of  e\'ilH  in  iu  truin,  and  one  revolt  agaiiist  the 
royal  atithority  follon'ctJ  another  until  wo  reach  the  brutal 
uid  bloody  jJcriiHl  of  the  civil  wars  ( 1 4.';.5-HS,'>).  War  is  not 
neoeesarily di»u^lvanCAgeous to  litcraturcr;  it  nmycven  bean 
incentive  to  literary  production.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Shakespeare  made  tlits  brutalii'ing  civil 
Btrifc  between  Vork  and  Lancjwtcr  the  main  tlwiiie  of  his 
great  series  of  Englifih  hbtorical  dramas.  But,  while  the 
Wars  of  tttc  Hosts  hAstenL<i  llie  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Unhand  by  the  destruction  r>f  the  powerful  noblGS,  the 
total  effect  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  conflieta  of  thia 
period  watt  unfavourable  to  the  progrcsa  of  learning  and  lit- 
cj-aturc.  To  a  great  extent,  men  liocame  depraved  and  , 
bnitalij<cd  by  ttilt  continual  bloodshed;  and  the  factional fl 
quantilit  in  which  do  great  principle  was  at  stake  inereaaed  ^^ 
the  deinoralii<ation  of  the  nation  and  tended  to  destroy  or 
deb&^e  its  ideab.  The  grpatchi  patrons  of  learning  were 
dranit  into  the  vortex  of  political  di^cus^ion.  In  Henry 
VI. 'h  reign,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  though  a 
wily  and  5cl(i.sh  jx)litictnn  was  the  ma*t  prominent  advocate 
of  Italian  culture,  was  arrented  for  High  Tntasoii,  and  died 
a  f«w  days  later.  'I'lie  death  of  I«nJ  Uivers,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  King  Edward  I\'.,  was  an  even  greater  loss  to 
learning.  Thi^  accomplbhcd  and  cultured  gentleman,  the 
friend  and  patron  of  Caxton,  and  ttte  translator  of  the  first 
book  printwl  in  England,  was  executed  in  MS3.  He  died 
in  the  prime  of  an  honourable  and  meful  life,  a  victim  to 
the  ambition  of  Kichan)  III.  But  of  all  these  noble  and 
unfortunate  luitrons  of  learning  the  scholarly  and  infamous 
JohnTiptoft,  KARLOFWoRcE8TEK(I42S?-1470),is]^^oba- 
bly  the  most  typical.  Tiptoft  vwitcd  Jertisalcm  and  studied 
in  Italy  under  Gu.irino  of  Farara,  a  great  toaclier  of  the 
"new  learning."  He  had  a  genuine  interest  in  things  of 
tho  intellect,  and  won  great  praise  for  a  I^Un  oration  which 
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nude  before  the  Pope.    He  presented  va3uab)e  nuuiu- 

scripts,  wliich  ItD  had  brought  from  tlic  Coutincnt,  to  the 

University  of  Oxford.    He  tratisliitcd  dcvtml  of  th«  Latin 

cUfisto  into  Enj^h,  ami  he  woh  beyond  doubt  one  of  tbe 

rgroat«tt  pioni-oi^  of  tho  new  cullnrc  in  England.    InteU 

"Icctuttlly  eminent,  he  was  alito  morally  depraved,  a  conibina- 

tion  (rftea  found  in  the  Italian  [uitrons  of  art  aiid  learning 

at    this  time.     IIik  gr<-»t  ubilitif.-^'  vivse  largely  ^ven  to 

[Hililics,  and  he  n-a^  executed  for  [>ulilical  rtusoiu  in  1470. 

*nptoft  representa  in  his  life  and  eharacler  the  conflicting 

tendencies,  the  good  and  wil  of  his  contradictory  time;, 

'hiK  dt-uth  is  another  ilhi»tnitioii  i>f  the  way  in  whiclt  the 

faetionid  quarrels  of  tlie  jieriod  obstructed  the  advance  of 

KnglLnh  acbolsishlp.    "  \Vliat  great  losf  it  wns,"  wrote  Ful- 

liT,  "of  tbe  iwblc,  virtuous,  and  well-dispoa.Hl  lonl,  the 

Earl  of  Worcester  1    Tbe  axe  did  thi>n  at  one  blow  cut  off 

'   irning  than  wa»  in  tbe  beads  of  all  tbe  surviving 

I     !■ 

Wu  may  then  conclude  that  the  progress  of  the  "new 
,lMnuDg"  in  L^ngland  was  somewhat  retarded  by  the  pe-. 
cuUar  conditions  of  tbe  tiiaa.    In  the  four>' 
uSSfw'"**  t**^*'''  cintiu'y  the  influence  of  Italian  culture 
wm     a  appari'Qt  in  tbe  later  workn  of  Chauoer,  and 
'  ta^ShSSttl.   •■'"-'  "P'"^  "f  ^^'^  Reformation  wiw  anticipatod  by 
Wyciif ;  but  these  men  were  far  ahead  of  theu- 
'■■  I      md  it  wiw  iwt  imtil  towards  Uio  end  of  the  fiftivnth 
,  when  the  long  slruside  f">r  thi?  crown   ha*I  l>feii 
unded  by  the  ftcccajion  of  Henry  VII.,  that  tlic  Italian  in- 
BuvDM)  iKgtat  again  vitally  to  affect  England,  an<l  ii  great 
idl^ous  teacher  arow  again  at  O.v/urd  in  J>'hri^CV)lL't. 

But  even  U-fort-  tbl^  there  wi-ru  many  indinatioa'f  that. 
In  Hptte  of  »dv(tr^>  conditions,  a  ciiaogR  vfo^  at  baud.  Al- 
tboui^i  the  oUi  i\luc«lioiiid  methods  were  Btill  followed, 
aitd  althotigh  th.-  atudy  of  Greek  was  not  introdoced 
until  Ibo  last  quarter  of  the  century,  tbe  nuitoial  equip* 
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moot  for  education  waa  steadily  increased.  Three  univer- 
nties  arose  in  Scotland  between  1410  ami  1494.  Thix-e 
coUpgefl  and  a  Divinity  school  were  founded  at  Oxforti 
bctwetin  i429  and  1458,  and  four  coUtguJi  wore  founded 
at  Cambridge  between  1437  and  1473.  In  1440  the 
gentle  and  uurortunate  Hoiiry  VI.  i-stabtL^^ht-d  the  great  i 
school  at  Eton  known  as  Eton  College.  All  this  provision  j 
for  education  was  rather  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  j 
preceding  centurj'  than  the  direct  result  of  any  fresh  stim- 
ulus from  Italy;  yet  it  liL-lpi^l  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
revival  of  letters.  From  the  early  yeare  of  the  centuryf 
there  arc  signs  that  this  re%'ival  was  at  hand.  Hum]>hrcyJ 
Duke  of  GloucesttT,  the  patron  of  Occleve  and  other  men  of  I 
letters,  encouraged  learning  and  the  study  of  the  Latia] 
classics,  much  as  rich  and  powerful  men  were  doing  in  Italy;  < 
aiMl  as  early  as  1418,  Cardinal  Ueaufort  induced  Poggio 
Bracciolini,  a  dintinguished  Floruntiru!  schokr,  to  v\ai\ 
Englaml.  During  the  nii<ldle  years  of  the  century  ambi- 
tious students  began  to  repair  to  Italy  from  the  LjigliKh^ 
Universities,  especially  from  Oxford,  to  pursue  their  studies^f 
at  Ferrara,  noreiicc,  or  Bologna.  After  their  return  to^^ 
t^iglatid  several  of  these  men  rose  to  high  positions  in  the 
Oiurcb;  they  broii^it  back  cotlcetions  of  books,  which] 
often  went  to  enrich  the  college  libraries;  and  more  than 
this,  they  brought  back  something  of  the  spirit  of  Italian 
scholarship.  Thus,  through  many  channels,  the  Xcv| 
Learning  was  slowly  beginning  to  irrigate  English  soil. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  troubled  reign  of  ICdwanl  IV.  (1461- 
1483),  the  new  invention  of  printing  Iwok^i  from  movable 
type  was  brought  into  England.    Wiixuvi  (.'axto.'j  (I422-j 
1491),  wliu  luid  learned  this  wonderful  art  of  printing 
the  Low  Countries,  returned  to  Fjigland  in  1470  and  8et| 
up  hb  pr»i8  in  a  house  near  Westminster  Abbey, "  at  thfl 
riga  of  (be  Rod  Pale."     Here  he  published  the  Dicies 
Sayirtgif  of  the  Philosophers  (1477),  Inuudatcd  from 
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"'FVonch  by  I^onl  Rivers,  the  firet  book  priDted  in  England. 
Caxtoo  van  iio  men:  triulesmao;  he  hod  a  gimuinc  love 
for  literature.  Plis  prese  gave  England  the  best  be  knew 
— Chaucor's  Canterbury  Taiea,  Gowcr'«  C'lWi/rwto  Amantw, 
Malory '5  Mrrrte  d'Arthw,  and  an  Engltih  translation  of 
Verb's  Mtund.  Ue  was  liiniiielf  an  induiiljiouH  truDB- 
Utor,  iukI  tlio  ])rt>faces  which  lie  wrut^;  for  a  numlxtr  of 
his  publiratiitiki  are  cleariy  and  tiimply  written,  lie  won 
the  favour  of  the  great;  "many  noble  ajid  di\-c(s  gentle* 
men"  diticussed  literary  matters  with  hini  in  bJK  humble 
worluilmp;  even  king^  look  an  inten.'sl  in  his  work.  King 
Edward  died,  and  Caxton's  sometinte  patron,  Rictiard 
of  Gloucetdcr.  usurped  the  throne;  but  wliile  liin^and 
ytw  torn  hy  the  strife  of  fuelioax,  the  ol<l  printej*  worked 
00  wiih  a  steady  industry,  laint-ntiug  at  tiniLW  in  lu»  pre- 
fAvcH  aomc  scholarly  patron  cut  off  hy  the  violence  of 
the  timca. 

Having  spoken  of  the  preparatory  stage  of  the  "new 
learning"  in  Kngland,  we  iiiiut  now  turn  to  its  definite 

establi»ihment  by  a  remarkable  group  of  Bchcjlars 
JjJ^^^^JjTf  known  as  the  Oxford  Reformers,    'lik-  leaders  of 

this  little  group  were  Wiluam  Gimx'vn  (14-10?- 
Ifiiyj.  Thomas  L[Nache  (clr.  1460-1524),  John  Colet 
fl4fi7?-1511)?K  the  great  Duteh  srholar  DKstDKiut  h  Ekas- 
HtW  (1467-1536),  and  Sir  Thomas  More  (147S-15:to).  In 
1491  Grocyn  returned  from  Italy,  where  be  itud  studied 
und4-r  two  of  the  greatest  cla««ieal  scholani  of  the  day,  and 
ioBugurstcd  the  regular  public  inMruetinn  in  Greek  at  Ox- 
ford. He  woa  soon  joined  by  his  friend  and  fellow-studont 
Uoicro,  a  learm-d  pliynicjan,  then  fresh  from  liia  i^twlica 
in  Italy,  and  tlic  two  worked  together  at  Oxford,  teaclting 
the  language  wlm^h  hud  become  tf»e  tjodge  of  the  new 
leming.  Among  Linacre's  pupils  whr  Tlmmas  Monr, 
OQ  attractive  and  r|iiiek-wittc-d  youth  who  alrittuly 
likely  "to  prove  a  marvellous  man."    By  1497, 
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Oxfont  had  soquircd  smh  a  reputation  as  a  school 
the  cUfisics  that  Etssmua,  too  poor  to  go  to  Italy, 
to  Gtiglaiul  instead,  to  study  under  Grocyn  ami  IJnacrc. 
And  l'>astim8  found  Oxford,  lately  inert  and  uninspiring, 
&o  lull  of  "polixli  unil  Kvtung''  that  he  hardly  regretted^ 
hit  change  of  plan.    "  When  I  lunten  to  my  friend  C<^et,'*^| 
ho  wrote,  "  it  seeins  like  Ibtviiing  to  llnto  himself.    Who  ^ 
does  nut  wonder  at  the  wide  range  of  Grocyn'a  knowl- 
edge? ^Miat  can  Xte.  more  searching,  deep,  and  refi. 
than  the  judginctit  of  Linaerc?    When  did  nature  mould 
a  temper  more  endearing  and  happy  than  the  temper 
Tliooiae  More?"    Under  ttiese  moo  and  their  anociai 
Oxford    became  the  fiiTt  rentre  of   the  new  learning 
Blgland.    Ciunbridge    somx    joined    in    the    educational 
revival;  in  Henry  Vlll.'s  reign,  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
culture  rcflclied  the  Court,  and  finally  became  a  piirt  of 
numuUm    '''**'  nation's  life.    One  trait  of  these  Oxford 
in  Engiiad    refonnoni  can  hardly  fail  to  impreas  us;  the, 
Mdiuiy.     ^g^  jj^gjj  ^j  j^j.jy  e^iarac'ter,  and  their  «ork 

bears  the  stamp  of  a  deeply  scriutts  and  often  distinctly 
religtotK  spirit.    The  aoeptloism,  the  levity,  the  worsbi 
of  beauty,  tlie  liot  of  sensuality,  which  were  then  degraii- 
ing  ll^dy,  ttad  no  place  in  the  live.i  or  the  book?  of  these 
Engliiih  scholars.    Almoet  from  the  first  the  t«ie  of  t' 
new  learning  in  England  vaa  sTHritualised  by  the  inher-' 
ently  moral  and  religious  temper  of  the  Knglit;h  cli&racter.< 
Tbo  knowledge  of  Greek  which  Oolet  gained  in  sei 
pagan  Italy  he  applied  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testiunent, 
ud  liis  first  work  aftPT  his  return  to  Oxford  was  to  infuse 
new  life  into  the  inlcrprotaiion  of  tlic  Bible  by  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  Si.  Paid.     He  boldly  at- 
tacked the  covetousoeee  and  self-peeking  then  prevalent      , 
in  the  Church;  and,  quiet  scholar  as  he  was,  he  dared  t^H 
staiMl  up  before  an  a-iwembly  of  the  greatest  prelates  of^ 
England  and  rebuke  them  for  their  corrupt  and  worldly 
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liven,  no  devoted  a  conuclerablc  part  of  his  fortune  to 
tlic  MtaWislmiL'al  of  the  free  Grammar  School  of  St.  Paul 
in  London  (1510-12);  and  in  thi--^  school  (allliotigli  great 
uttcutioii  WW*  givcQ  to  (ho  clast>ic'!<),  l)ie  iiiuige  of  tht^  ohil<l 
(!1irtst  was  .tct  up  almvc  the  Mead  Maxtor's  desk,  with 
ttw  ire^riptioi),  "Hear  ye  IltJii."  Both  Eritsinai  and 
Mom  wutv  at  lit^art  profoundly  -ti^riuu^,  liaviiig  iiuleod ' 
cau^it  niiioh  o[  CoUa's  Hpirit.  I'lvder  tli<:  kc«n  satire  of 
tlte  one  oitd  the  playful  wit  of  tlio  otliL-r  wns  the  rufomtcr's 
ciiriHsttMx«  of  purpoiiu.  Ihlorv  jii^t4>d  with  his  pxc«u- 
tioiiur  on  the  gtepe  of  the  M-affold,  but  tw  willingly  diixl 
for  hii3  (aitli.  Like  Colot  awl  Er»«mu.'*.  Mon.^  wim  keenly 
allvt!  to  the  exittting  iiupeif(!ctioit3  in  both  ('hurch  attd 
StAttf.  In  hiR  account  of  the  iinafi;inary  commniiwealth 
of  Viopia  (I51()),  lit'  Bet  before  Europo  a  picture  of  m 
ideal  state,  —  a  pictiin*  which  sujiBests  in   nlmost  every 

ideiikil  the  ahorteomings  iind  evils  of  the  n^ality.  Tlw 
cial  cluLOK^  which  Mom  thim  indirectly  advocated 
on  Imlh  radical  and  cuinprchi!n»ivf,  for  to  almoel  t'very- 

[  thing  More's  Viopia  is  the  precl-fe  opposite  of  Morc'a 
Kuf^land.  In  tblit  drram  of  tho  futun-,  the  old  ideals 
of  the  Middle  Ages  find  no  place;  but  that  modern  spirit, 

'  which  )m>]  itlmady  inanife-Mted  itwlf  in  Wyflif  and  Liing- 

'  land,  n>a])]ieAr8  —  if  in  a  ditferent  aitpcct  —  in  More's  viinon 
of  a  nfw  earth. 

T''  '    '        ri  tticw  Englinh  hiinmni.''i8  Iw  tJie 

diw-ij .  -  ,  ..iJiiig  wen"  tidied)  and  m.Tny  of  liwir 

Italian  intiti-mporarioM  'w  tnore  than  perminal,  it  w  nnttonal 
alxu.  [t  bi'lpH  us  ti>  understfind  why  tlx-  Renaissanoe  in 
England  wan  a  dilTi-rent  thing  from  the  UeuaiwatlCQ  tn 
Italy.  White  l-Iiij^liinen  d><t  not  n^main  altofpither  un- 
'  ■  '  by  tlw  lower  iiifiuenfeH  in  Rcnnissimcc  Italy, 
J  I  „  I  on  lliu  whole  wn«  proof  agFUnttt  tln-m.  Thn 
Rrnabwniicc  la  Engbind  produced  \w  Haphael,  ru)  >Iti'hiK.*l 
Angdu;  but  it  produced   uo   Rorgia  or  no  Machiavdii. 
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Tlio  it(!iuui9;ancc  id  Italy,  which  cniboduKl  in  colour  and  I 
etonc  a  love  of  beauty,  produced  no  stuch  mi^ty  intellect  I 
tut  that    of    Bacon,    it    prfxluct-d   no  Shiikcspewe.    The 
attraction  of  Itttly  for  the  Kiigili^h  in  ttte  attraction  ofi 
oppoflites.    The  profound  racial  differences  between  the  1 
Teuton  of  thr  North  and  the  Lstin  of  tlic  South,  modified 
or  tran^fuHcd  ihe  inlluenoes  of  Italy,  and  made  the  Teu- 
tonic RcnaiasAnce  not  merely  a  revival  of  letteix  Ixit  a  | 
reli^oui^  rcformatioa. 

While   the   touch   of  Greek   bcAuty   and    philosophy, 
restored  and  inunortal  after  their  burial  of  a  thousand  [ 
Tbe  diMOK   y^^i  *"■'*  ''"'^  reaiiiiiiftting  F^rope,  the  hori- 
•rj  of  Uw     ziHi  of  the  world  was  nuddeniy  enlarged  by  a , 
>«*v«rid.  ^^..^  ^j  ^^^  di8C0veric8.    In  I486  Diaa  dis- 
covered the  C'-ape  of  Good  Hope;  in  1492  Columbus  pene- 1 
tratvd  the  eea  of  durlcne^  and  gave  to  civilL^liou  a  New 
World;  in  1408  Va»co  da  Gama  rounded  Africa  and  madej 
a  new  path  to  India.     England  shared  in  this  fever  of ' 
exploration;  and  in  1497  the  Cabots,  sent  by  Henry  VII. 
"to  subdue  land  unknown  to  all  Christians,"  saw  the 
mainland  of  America.    W*e  cjui  hanlly  (iverestimate  tho 
jnj|>otUH  given  to  the  mentid  life  of  Kurojjc  by  such  a' 
sudden  nish  of  new  ideaa.    The  opi»ortunitiea  for  life  and 
action  were  multiplying:  man's  (amiliju'  earth  was  expand- 
ing on  everj*  side.    Tlie  air  was  charged  with  wonder  and 
nunancc;  the  imagination  of  explurcrtt  was  alive  with  the  | 
dreams  at  a  poet;  and  cities  xhining  with  gold,  or  fountoius 
of  perpetual  youth,  wen.-  sought  fur  in  tlw  excitement  of 
sensation  which  made  the  inipoeablc  seem  a  thing  of 
every  day. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  new  activity,  Copernicus  (dr. 
1540)  put  forth  his  theorj'  that,  ia^ti-ad  of  being  the  centre 
of  the  univeise,  round  which  the  whole  hea\'cn!i 
revolviHl,  the  mlid  earth  was  but  a  satellite  in 
motion  round  the  central  sun.    ^Mlile  this  conception,  ao 
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Btftrtling  to  men's  most  fundamental  notions,  was  alow  to 
gaiu  gcueral  a(xeptaucc,  it  wuk  imulbcT  c-lcnivnt  of  woncU-r 
mnd  of  change. 

The  Church  was  quirkomxl  by  tin;  curr«?uts  of  ilib  now 
life-      Men    cliafod   at   its   corrupt  wealth    and    narrow 

mediipval  vk'wa.  The  Bible  was  translated 
mutn,        *"*'  "x^*'  the  book  of  tlte  p<K>]>lc.     Luther,  the- 

ty[>o  of  tlu>  uufetti'-red,  individual  eoiiscieacer 
faced  Pope  and  Cartlinal  nith  his  "Hi>rc  I  stand,  Martin 
Lutlier;  I  cannot  do  otherwii*:  fJod  help  tUie."  This 
mighty  upheaval  shook  Kngland  &s  well  a^  Ormany.  'J1ie 
>'car  1526  saw  th<-  introduction  of  Tj'ndalt^'a  truuHlation 
of  the  Bible,  and  eight  years  later  the  policy  of  Ili'iiry  VIII. 
H-ithdrew  the  Church  in  England  from  the  headship  of  the 
Pope. 

Thus  England  canw  to  j^hare  in  iIm-  divi-nte  activities 
of  Ihi;  Itenaiaaancc,  intelle<rtiial,  maritime,  and  rt'ligiouH; 

bi  Uh'  revival  of  learning,  the  dittoovery  of  tlie 

world,  and  the  Refomitition.  In  th«  fifteenth 
century  nhe  had  abwrbe*l  ati<I  ston-d  up  many  vital  in- 
llueocis;  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  thc9e  slowly  oc- 
oumulatwl  forecH,  thci^e  new  emotions  and  idea*,  began  to 
find  an  outlet  in  the  work  of  a  new  clans  of  writers,  and  we 
tvach  thft  tlutshold  of  the  Idixabetlian  Era,  the  tiiocwhcn 
Ibe  HenoiaBaoce  found  utterance  in  English  literature. 


■sautuy. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  ENTRANCE  OF  THE   NEW   LEARNING   L\TO 

UTERATUliE. 

(Cm.  1S0»-157».} 

With  tJw-  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (1509-1547),  we  enter 
upon  a  new  stage  iii  tlic  |)n)gn-)«  of  the  Kiigluh  Hon: 
sanoe.    During  this   period  educationiil   reform   xp; 
from  the  I'niversities  to  tJio  gi-anitiutr  school",  while 
indueni'C  of  ItuJiuii  art  and  culture  afTecls  in&ny  of  tl 

great  nobI<;8  and  kcconM^  apparent  at  Co' 
in^M  Oowt,  i-ngl""*'  «8  bc^nning,  in  a  somewhat  hiittJii);  nn' 
experimental  fashion,  to  iise  the  new  materi, 
eMi  has  rt<cctved.    I1]u  New  Leuming,  having  paxsvd 
yonil  merely  acndeinic  limits,  is  be^nning  to  be  convi 
into  a  uew  lin-ralure. 

The  new  scholarehip  had  naturally  started  at  the  Ui 
vtrsities;  tlie  new  lilcraturo  naiurully  began  at  tho  Coui 
III  spite  of  thoiic  faults  which  laler  a^eumed  such  t^irl 
pro|X)rtioii»,  the  young  Henry  Mil.  was  well  qualified 
he  Ihc  patron  of  art  and  learning.    lie  waa  enonnoualy 
wealthy,  o)K'n-handcd,  lugh-spirili^d,  and  remarkable  fi 
Ids  frank  bearing,  manly  beauty,  and  varied  accompli 
meuti>.    He  was  probably  the  most  liiamed  and  cultu: 
prince  in  Europe:  he  encounterefl  Luther  in  (rontnivera, 
and  he  wrote  songs,  composing  both  words  and  m 
He  was  a  lavtuh  patn)n  of  art.    He  had  that  love  of  ni. 
niiiccnce,  that  delight  in  luxury,  beauty,  and  colour, 
cbaractertstic  of  the   men  of  the    Italian   Renaissance. 
Brutal  egoist  and  tyrant  aa  he  was  at  heart,  Henry'i 
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telioctual  sympathies,  tu«  love  of  art,  Kin  fondDess  for 
gorgeoiia  masquw  and  pagoaDto,  combined  to  promote  the 
nuw  culture.  lilrasmus  went  so  far  as  to  compUin  ttiat 
the  love  of  learaiog  had  left  tho  clorg>-  and  "gone  from 
thcni  to  the  secular  pr)iici»,  the  court  and  th«  nobility." 
Some  of  the  tourtiere  madt;  vcmr»  which  wrro  circulated 
in  uuuiui^ript  among  their  frtendi*.  The  chief  among 
theee  " Courtly  makers,"  as  an  oW  WTiter  calk  them, 
were  Sir  Thouas  Wyatt  (1503-IS42),  nnd  his  |xx^tical 

disciple  Hknhy  IIowahd,  EUrl  of  Sukuby 
J^j;^."*     (15I7  7-1M7).     Without   great    poetic   genius, 

tliesB  two  comliers  made  an  epoch  in  Iit<?rary 
hJiAory.  Imlt^d,  their  intlumce  upon  the  course  of  lilng- 
tbh  |xictry  mvios  out  of  proportion  to  tlidr  Al)ilities  or 
to  the  intriaalc  merit  of  their  work.  Wyalt  and  Surrey 
Were  tiii-n  of  rullivuted  laele.  Tliey  read  the  Liitin 
chuwics,  lliey  were  iniliued  with  a  love  nf  Italian  poetry, 
pecially  of  tlie  Mooetd  of  Petrarch,  and  a  largu  part 
their  work  ooDsists  of  translations  or  imitations 
of  fon^ign  modcb).  But,  wtiile  they  did  not  originate 
a  new  ortler  nf  poetry,  they  were  the  firs't  to  intro- 
duce new  \'cnw-fonii8  iiiid  a  new  style  of  ]>wtry  into  Eng- 
land. Italian  scholarship  eDt«red  Kn^and  through  Urocyn 
and  h\i  coUeagues,  Italian  paciry  timiiigfa  Wyalt  and 
Sum-y.  In  this  important  work,  Wyatt,  who  was  about 
fifteen  y^-ara  older  than  Surrey,  waa  the  leader.  Wyatt, 
tilu  Chaucf-r,  was  at  on**  time  esquire  to  the  King.  When 
about  Hveiity-lhree  ho  travelled  in  Italy,  and  was  after- 
wuds  Rent  on  sex^nU  diplomatic  missions.  He  intro- 
iS  '■  ''  -nnet  into  England,  and  he  is  Mid  to  have  been 
I  i-ileirwriter  of  "  pdisbcd  satire. "    He  ofii-n 

Down  an  imperfect  mastery  of  nietre ;  but  he  has  left  a  few 
fl'  "  ■  l)irh  an  a  worthy  prelude  to  the  great  chorus  of 
i  iiAQBons-    Surrey  carried  forward  the  wnrk  which 

Wyatt  hod  begiu.    Hbi  versification  is  smoother  than 
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that  of  his  ina«l<'r,  his  touch  is  more  ftssured.    He  wtd 
.£otu)i>t«  iu  the    I'etraivhian  inannc-r,   mjide  translations 
from  several  l.atiu  poeti<i,  and  above  all,  in  his  translatio^^ 
of  a  part  4)f  W-rgil's  /Etiful  he  introduced  blank  veree  int^ 
Englaml.     The  benefit  of  theM:  iiinuvations  to  later  Kng- 
linh  poeU}'  ia  as  utrikiug  as  it  Is  obxious.    The  sonnet  ia  one 
of  t  lie  rcrognisi'*]  gloriwi  of  Knglinh  poetry,  whi!«  blank  verse, 
used  in  the  first  Kiiglbli  tragvdy,  improved  and  dt-velofjod 
by  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  and  ^Iilto[l,  U  the  metre  of  oV^M 
greatest  dramas  and  our  Rreate^t  v\)'k.    'llie  publieation,  1^^ 
1557,  of  the  Songs  and  Sonnei^  of  Wyatt,  Siurey,  and  otliiir 
-authont  in  a  work  commonly  known  as  Totld's  MiseeUan^^ 
(the  forerunner  of  many  simitar  antholojjies),  introduced* 
this  new  poetry  to  a  wider  audience.    Surrey  jfcrished  at 
thirty,  a  wtim  to  the  tjTanny  of  Henry  VIII.:  hi*  woi^f 
wa*)  but  b'pm,  and,  for  «)nie  time  after  his  death  th^ 
poetical  refoniLi  which  he  and  Wyatt  had  inaugurated 
made  no  ai)pare'nt  progress.     Indi-ed.  from  llw.-  publiraligM 
of  rnMe/'ji  Miscellany  to  the  appearance  of  Spenser's  S/i«j^ 
herd's  Calendar,  twenty-two  yeiirK  later,  the  progress  of^ 
English  literature  was  tOow,  difficult,  and  uncertain.    Tl 
two  really  notable  poet*  between  Surrey  and  Spemer 
Thoma.*  Sackville,  Lord  BccKHCiwr  (1536-1G08),  an  _ 
GkomgkGascoionk  (1536? -1577).     With  Sackville,  as  with 
Wyatt ,  Surrey,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  and  many  oilier 
arUtocratic  authors  of  their  century,  literature 
was  but  one  among  many  varied  duties  and  piu^uit*.     By 
birth,  wealth,  and  (venwnal  abilities,  Sackville  was  wq 
fitted  to  take  an  active  part  in  court    life  and   publl 
aJTaira.    Ho   enjoyt^l  the  favour  both  of  Elizabeth  and 
James   I.,  and    he   led    the  acti\-c   life  of  a  succci-ufi^ 
diplomalixt,  courtier,  and  man  of  affurs.    He  succocd^f 
Burleigh  as  Utrd  High  Treasurer,   and  he  died    sitting 
at    the   Council    Hoard.     But.   if   circumstances    made 
Sackville  a  statesman,  Nature  made  him  a  poet.    As  a 
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young  man  be  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  The 
Mirror  for  Matjistraies,  a  lengthy  povm  by  various 
auttiors.  This  work  whs  tkeigiii'd  to  be  a  mirror  in 
which  magifiTatefi,  or  those  that  are  Kreat  in  this  world, 
could  SCO  by  tlie  vxamplc  of  othcre  how  "unslal>[e"  \s 
"woridly  prosperity"  and  with  "what  grievom  plaguw" 
the  vit<-8  of  great  princes  arv  pimit;hi;d.  Its  puriiose  waa 
the  »ame  as  Lydgato's  Fnll  of  the  /Vj'how,  of  wliich  it  was 
.gned  to  he  a  continuation.    SurkviUt^'H  contribution 

this  poem  (insisted  of  a  general  preface,  or  Induction, 
the  Comjttaytile  of  Hettrye  Duke  of  Burkintikam,  in 
wiiicli  ttic  flhadc  of  that  nobleman  np|>oar8  and  U-Ils  t)M< 
story  of  liis  full-  In  the  Induction  we  art)  told  Kow  t)ic 
poet,  meeting  with  Surrow,  is  led  by  licr  into  l\\c  region  of 
ihir  ^4IlHd^^i  that  he  riiay  BCD  the  Hpirits  of  the  fallen  prinoes 
and  hear  tliem  tell  their  own  stories.  Tliiit  seeing  but 
the  r('i)elition  of  an  old  theme;  the  thou^t,  the  verse,  the 
inui^Ty,  all  Hcetn  taken  from  the  pnst;  but  Sni-kville  has 
vitalised  thnse  old  tlutuglita  and  iniages;  by  hi!*  fresh 
live  power  and  nutdc  tbcni  a  now  thing.  The  Minibre 
tone  which  perva<)e8  the  noble  Indudinn,  ^yc»  it  an 
fniprtmivc  and  artistie  unity.  The  inelaneholy  niootl  of 
tbe  poet,  the  forlorn  and  dreary  aspect  of  nature,  llie 
bitter  cold,  tho  gatlierlng  darknew,  emidupe,  a.t  in  iTrtain 
nt'iries  of  Foe,  to  produce  an  lianiKiiituuii  elTcct.  In  tlio 
midnt  of  this  gloom  and  decay,  appear  the  allegorical 
figuns  of  Sorrow.  Old  Age,  and  the  roat,  pn-sented  with  a 
reniorkultle  \'ivldnej<B  and  force.  It  is  safe  to  cay  that 
no  t-lugliah  poet, from  the  death  of  Chaucer  to  theadwnt 
of  SpcnHLT,  e<|italled  Snekville  in  elevation,  dignity,  and 
forcp.  Saekvilli-  waa  rather  the  prceurfor  of  a  now  poetry 
than  iW-.  follower  of  the  old;  and  his  continuation  of  Lyd- 
''■:U  of  Ifu!  Princes,  is  in  reality  the  precursor  u( 
.■-  -  FnSric  Queene. 

In  Lhc  [xiriod  of  uncertainty  and  uxperbocnt  which  im- 
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mediatdy  preceded  the  great  age  of  EliubeOian  lit 
au«i*H     "^'*'  ^J^'S'^  Gawoigi'L-  is  a  typical  and  impor- 
"***"■     tant  figure.    It  vras  a  time  of  transition.    The 
langtta;;^  was  uban^ng,  ami    its  vocabulary  niis   being 
rapidly  enlarged.    The  laws  of  Knglisii  prosody  were  still 
unsettled;  the  poi»ibi)itics  of  tbo  sonnet  and  otlicr  n(J^ 
verse-forms  had  yet  to  be  explored.    The  world  of  mw 
aival  poL-try  bad  been  overthrown,  awd  men  were  tr>'ing 
some  confusion  to  aet  up  a  new  world  in  its  st^^.    Gas- 
coigne,  a  man  of  restlc^  enurgj-  and  adventurous  life 
holds  a  foremost  place  among  the  litemry  experiment 
of  this  time.    He  was  versatile  and  clevcrj  a  ruidy  write 
and  a  shrewd  critic  of  his  time.     He  wrote  the  first  pr 
corned}'  in  EiigUGh  {The  Supposes,  ld<}6,  a  trRni<Iuliuti 
Ariosto's  Gli  Suppoitiii) ;  Iw  was  part-author  of  one  of 
earli<?sl  Knglisli  tragedies  (Jocot^a,  1566,  modelled  upon 
Italian  adaptation  of  Euripides);  he  comjMiPpd  lyriw,  trie 
his  hand  nt  blank  verse,  and  wa»  in  many  dirvclions 
pioneer  of  the  coming  age.    Probably  his  beet  Ictiown  wor 
b  The  Steel  Glof*  (1576),  a  gntirical  poent  on  the  6^*119  and 
follies  of  the  lime,  in  which  he  pictures  the  ideal 
somewhat  as  More  had  done  in  his  Utopia. 

W'hilc  poetry  was  thus  preparing  the  way  for  new 
umphit,  English  profv  was  steadily  gaining  in  variety 
nwmwth  '"  ''^^^'T  impoi-tanco.  In  this  advance,  how^ 
d  Ba^uh  ever,  Eu^tsh  had  to  contend  against  the  timi^| 
'""•■  honoured  prestige  of  L^tln.  and  Latin  wa.*  stS^ 

a  fomiidiible  rival.  Even  Rookr  .-\tM;HAU  (1.7tr)-15ti>>),  ai^ 
thou^  he  wrote  in  En^ish,  lamented  the  inferiority  of  i^M 
native  tongue  to  Greek  and  Latin.  Ho  thuught  that  it  was 
more  creditable  to  an  author  to  write  in  Latin,  and  de- 
clared tliat  ill  English  everything  was  done  "  in  a  manner 
so  meanly,  both  for  the  matter  and  handling,  that  no  itiiui 
could  do  worec."  '    NcvcrthclesSj  chan^ng  couditioun  we 
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making  the  triumph  of  the  national  language  inevitable. 
Learning  was  no  longer  shut  up  in  cloisteis,  and  Ascham, 
mindful  of  the  need  of  "the  many,"  wrote  "in  the  English 
tongue  for  Englishmen,"  and  addressed  his  first  book  "To 
all  Gentlemen  and  Yeomen  of  England."'  We  can  gun 
some  notion  of  the  progress  of  English  prose  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  middle  years  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  by  enumerating  a  few  of  the  representative  books 
and  authors  of  that  time.  Much  was  clone  in  the  field  of 
history  to  increase  the  Englishman's  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  En^nd  and  her  past.  Sir  Thomas  More's  His- 
tory of  King  Richard  the  Third  (1513?)  is  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  English  historical  prose.  It  is  not  a  great  book, 
like  the  Utopia,  but  the  story  is  tol''.  simply,  clearly,  and 
almost  without  comment.  The  historians,  on  the  whole, 
found  it  difficult  to  emancipate  themselves  from  monastic 
and  medifeval  methods,  and  the  ponderous  Chronicles  pro- 
duced at  this  time,  are  quaint,  laborious,  and  respectable, 
rather  than  brilliant  or  profound.  Fabyan's  Chronicle 
{Concordana  0}  Histories,  printed  in  1515)  is  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  nation's  history;  Hall's  Chronicle,  wliich  was 
completed  by  Grafton  (1548),  treats  of  the  period  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses;  while  the  important  Chronicle  of 
HouNSHED  and  hia  co-workers  (1577),  furnished  Shakes- 
peare with  the  material  for  some  of  his  greatest  plays. 

The  labours  of  John  Leland  (cir.  1506-1552), "  the  father 
of  English  antiquaries, "  are  a  further  proof  of  the  interest 
then  excited  by  the  nation's  past.  Gborqb  Cavemdish  (d. 
cir.  1562)  wrote  a  life  of  his  master,  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
which  is  said  to  be  "the  first  separate  biography  in  the 
English  tongue,"  while  The  Boke  Named  Ike  Govemour  (1 531 ) 
of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  (1490-1540)  is  "the  earliest  English 
treatise  on  moral  philosophy."  Froissart  was  translated 
intoEn^hbyLoBDBERNERs{1523),and More's  Utopiahy 

'  ToxopkUut,  ike  Bciiole  of  Shootinge  (1544). 
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Ralph  RotHiison  ( i  551 ).  Huger  .\»cham,  at  odc  time  tu 
to  EUzabetli,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  rcprc»cntii- 
tivc-s  of  tht?  new  learning  in  Eh^wkI,  wrote  his  Toio- 
philus  (1644)  in  praise  of  arciiery.  Ascluuii  writw  in  an 
agreeable,  discursive  style,  relieving  his  iiutructions  on  the 
use  of  thfi  bow  with  allusions  Xa  Plato  and  the  clnstiics  and 
with  reflections  on  the  problems  of  (^dln:•ation.  Ascham 
explained  his  theory  of  education  in  The  Schooiniasta- (I57id^ 
His  chief  arpintent  in  tliis  book  ia  "  that  young  chilth-e^ 
should  rather  Ix?  allured  to  learning  by  genlieneas  and  love, 
tlian  compelled  to  learning  by  beating  and  fear."' 
sermons  of  Ascluim's  contemporarj*  Mvaa  I^atihkr  (1485' 
1555),  the  sturdy  reformer,  who  was  burnt  at  the  sta 
arc  notal>lc  for  tlieir  plain,  vigon^ua,  idiomatic  Engli. 
Tlie  son  of  a  yeoman,  l^timer  was  a  nruin  of  lite  pt-oplc, 
wcU  as  a  scholar.  Althougli  he  eatiie  "to  stand  bc-fi 
kin^t,"  he  spoke  with  earnestness,  courage,  and  Kimplioit; 
enforcing  his  teaching  with  huiiiely  awl  amiming  storii 
often  drawn  from  his  own  experience.  It  wm  tn  this 
nod  that  Eofdi-'h  took  the  place  of  Latin  in  the  srr\'ices 
tlio  Church.  The  first  complete  Enj^ish  l*ra>'er  Book,  co: 
piled  and  arranged  by  Cranmer  and  bis  awistant^  from  t! 
old  Ijilin  Service  Books,  was  authorise*!  and  puhlislicd 
1649.  Before  this  (1525).  the  \ew  Texlamait  had  bcj 
tnmdated  into  En^iah  byWiixiAM  TyriDALB.and  before 
close  of  the  century  several  translations  of  the  entire  Bible 
luul  appi-ared.  Tlie  Enfflish  Bible  not  only  inlluonccd  t 
course  of  histor>';  it  did  much,  as  has  already  been  said, 
ehapc  and  fw'ttle  the  standarfU  of  PioRlUh  prose. 

But  the  more  distinctly  a-vthclic  leutun«  of  this  peri 
should  not  be  left  unnoticed.    These  years  of  grow 
^^^^^^^      Iwl    England    to    Spenser,    Shakespeare,    and" 
ol  uu  riiicon,   as   well    as   to   Milton,    Bunyan,    iin< 

butUMo.  Cromwell:  for  "twry  breeze  wua  dusty  with  t! 
golden  pollen  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Italy." '    TIic  senui 

theotouuler,  Vtk.  I.  •  towoU's  finMiy  on  Spnucr. 
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I  death  of  Latinier,  the  KDglteb  Prayer  Book  aud  Bible, 
suggest  the  presence  of  those  moral  and  relipoua  elements 
in  Iht!  English  Rcuius^arice  which  guv(-  it  u  {x-culuur  uuri- 
ouaiiGss,  vitality,  ami  el(>vation:  the  nunirroufl  translations' 
from  Latin,  Grwk,  and  Italian,  which  duti'  from  ahout  the 
beginning  of  liiiaabeth's  reign,  bear  witness  to  the  grow- 
iug  influence  of  Italy,  and  tbo  progrttw  of  the  tnovcmcnt 
in  Uir  (*i)htTc  of  taste,  beauty,  and  passion.  By  thefe 
tnLDslalioiu),  Ibc  opirit  of  the  new  euhum,  which  had 
already  eprnul  front  the  t<cbotar3  to  the  nobility  and  the ' 
Court,  was  e!d(rnd«'d  in  ever  widi-oing  eircles  ui  the  people 
and  became  a  U\-ing  part  of  the  nation's  literature.  Not 
only  did  the  learned  Lady  Jane  Grey  linpr  "with  much 
delight"  over  the  Greek  of  PlaU),  while  the  others  took 
their  a[>ort  in  the  Park,  not  only  did  the  Princess  ESiza' 
beth  herself  begin  the  day  by  reading  the  Greek  Tcsta- 
n>ent  and  tite  tragcdiea  of  SophoclcK,  the  truushntors 
dso  did  their  part.  It  was  for  them  to  ^ve  the  new 
tbou^ii  a  wider  cutrcttcy,  and  to  make  the  great  chmsics 
Ibe  common  quarry  for  all  who  could  read  the  Knglish 
longue. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  part 

■of  Uhs  8cv«nlt*nth  centuries,  \'orgU'8  Mneid,  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  numbers  of  Seneca's  phiys,  and  Homer, 
in  the  famous  tnuislation  of  Chapman,  were  thus  nu 
K(i({1i^h  literature,  The  Elixal><>thnn  wriUrs  delighted 
in  n  wiiiewhat  o^tentAtioiu  dUplay  of  this  newly  acquired 
learning,  and  their  works  are  often  filled  with  clastqc  alhi> 
Htnw  which  we  should  nnw  eonsider  eonniinn place,     But, 

'  u  a  quickening  power  their  etTect  wae  incalc^uhihle.    Sbakc»> ' 
pL-arc's  uflc  of  Sir  Thomas  North's  tfanalation  of  Ptti- 
tuch's  Livex  admirably  Ulustratea  the  way  in  which  thej 
tnuudator   supplii-d    material    for    the    author.    Out    of' 
North'H  verwon  Shakespeare  btiilt  Ws  Juiim  Ctrgar,  Cori- 
etanua,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and,  to  some  extent,  Timm 
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of  Athens.  The  literature  of  Italy  vas  likewise  thrown 
open  to  the  English  reader.  Harrington  translated  Ari- 
c«to'8  Orlando  Funoso  (1591),  Fairfax  translated  Taaso's 
Jerusalem  Ddivered  (1600),  while  hundreds  of  Italian 
stories  were  for  sale  in  the  London  bookstalls  clustered 
about  old  St.  Paul's. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CUUilN'ATIOX  OF  THE  ENOUSH  RENAISSANCE. 

(Fnow  TMH  AnvcxT  or  SrKwaKK,  1579,  to  Ttra  DKAni  or 
Bkm  JoNHoN,  IB37.) 

The  grcttt  »«(?  of  Elhah<>than  lit«»ture,  one  of  the  ino«t 
iUustrioiis  in  hiinma  Iiistory,  bt-gftti  with  startiing  ftbnipt- 
ncffl.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years,  from  tlie  di-ath  of 
Chaucer  to  the  appearance  of  Spenser,  the  culture  of 
Italy  had  been  slowly  forcing  its  way  in  En^and,  —  in- 
terrupted or  retarded  in  its  progress  by  many  obstacles. 
During  this  long  preparatorj'  period  of  educiition,  grovrth, 
and  experiment,  England  had  received  much,  but  pro- 
duced little-  Suddenly,  with  the  advent  of  Spenser, 
the  earliest  of  the  great  Klizabethan  writers,  we  pass  into 
a  period  of  the  most  lavish  and  amazing  creative  energy. 
Tbe  lean  year*,  in  which  England  could  hardly  produce 
A  poet,  are  followed  by  a  jK-riod  of  plenty ;  a  pi-riod  marked 
by  a  superb  vitality,  crowded  with  great  works  and  great 
men.  This  jK-riod  of  pi-rformanee,  foUowtng  as  it  doee 
after  two  centuries  of  promise,  extends  to  about  the  tiino 
of  Ben  Joason'o  death  in  1637,  or  for  some  sixty  years. 
Indeed,  the  greatest  work  of  this  extraordinary  epoch 
can  he  found,  with  a  few  exceptions,  within  an  even 
shcwtcr  spncc.  Broadly  speaking,  the  literature  which 
wc  commonly  call  Elizabethan,  was  the  work  of  a  single 
generation.  Many  of  the  foremost  of  the  FHisabetban 
writere  were  born  within  a  few  years  of  each  other;  while 
Ben  Jon.-ton,  the  last  of  the  Elir.Hl)elhan»,  was  only  some 
twenty  years  younger  than  Spenser,  who  may  be  styled 
the  firel.    This  means  that  the  great  age  of  Elizabethan 
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lit«rature  began  with  the  almost  simultaneous  a| 
anc-e  uf  a  nuinbtT  of  reuiArkablc  men,  and  tliat  viih  the 
passing  of  th«i>e  men  it  came  to  an  end.  Compared  with 
the  length  of  the  prtpanilory  period,  llii*  litemry  culmi- 
nation of  the  Engliiih  Reniussaitce  seeiiii)  almost  as  brief 
as  it.  Is  brilliant. 

We  cannot  hope  to  account  for  Ruch  an  epoch  with 
scientific  exactne^.  Such  a  sudden  and  imprct^ive  inani- 
festatioQ  of  latent  jkiwpt  was  pn>bably  the  rntult  of  a 
fortunate  conjunction  of  many  cauws,  some  of  whicii  are 
unknown  or  but  imptTfeclIy  imderstoixl.  A  partial  ex- 
planation, however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  social,  political,  and 
educational  conditions  of  the  time.  In  i-aiKalx-th's  n-igu, 
and  rsppcialty  during  the  latter  half,  there  was  much  to 
stimulate  genius  and  encourage  litenu'y  production. 

In  the  two  preceding  n^igns  nuich  of  the  national  force 
had  been  spent  in  nrlifpous  fouljrov«f«e».  Edward  VI. 
itmiamtma  ('547-155:*)  had  force<l  Prot«itanttim  upon  a 
wUitioM  tuition  not,  as  a  wlwilc,  fiiUy  pin-jMUvd  lo  accept 
f^^un.  j^.  ^^^  (1553-155R),  with  a  religious  xeai  as 
pallw'tic  as,  in  our  eyes,  it  was  cruel  and  niistalcen, 
had  striven  to  persecute  the  (x-ople  back  into  Roman 
Catholiciam.  In  Elisabeth's  reign  we  pass  out  of  the 
bitterness  and  eonfwtion  of  this  warfare  of  reli^oos 
into  a  period  of  comparative  quiet.  Tlie  rcllBous  and 
political  ditlieulljes  which  beset  Elizabeth,  on  her  acees^oti 
in  155S,  slowly  sank  out  of  sight  under  her  (ii-ni  and  mod- 
erate rule.  Patience  and  toleration  did  much  to  soften 
tlic  violence  of  the  religiotts  parties;  the  fierce  fires  of  nwr> 
tyrdom  whioh  hud  lit  up  the  terrible  n-igri  of  Marj',  were 
cold,  and  the  nation,  relicve<i  fnim  pressing  anxteticfl, 
was  comparatively  free  to  turn  to  other  i««ue«.  The  very 
yeju"  in  which  Shakei(i»pare  w  su}^)osed  to  have  come  up 
to  IxJndon  to  eeek  his  fortune  (1587)  saw  iljc  linal  re- 
moval of  a  threatened  danger  by  the  execution  of  Mary 
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Queen  or  Si'ols,  wtille  the  year  follomng  Kngland  struck 
down  tbp  hniighty  aienace  of  the  Spuuiurd  by  licr  dc?- 
feat  of  the  Armada. 

But  the  reign  wim  more  than  a  period  of  relief  from  past 
rtrugrfw  or  pcn^fculion:  it  w«8  marked  by  a  rapid  advanre 
Pr«fp*ritr  '"  national  prosperity  and  by  a  widespn-ad  in- 
<f  ih»  creaw  iu   tlio  comforts  and  luxuries  of   life. 

i  ym-  Among  the  peopte  there  were  many  caueca  of 
eoatetittncnt.  Improved  methods  of  fanning  doubled  the 
yield  per  acre;  the  ciome^ic  manufacture  of  wool  greatly 
inercAiwd,  and  homnpim  came  into  favour.  In  many 
littJe  waj-ii,  by  the  inlrfiductioD  of  chimneys,  of  feather 
beds,  pillows,  and  the  more  general  use  of  ^sat,  t)te  eon- 
veuieiiera  of  living  were  greatly  increased.  The  sea,  as 
well  as  the  land,  yielded  a  largir  revenue.  Not  only  did 
Uk  ECnglioh  fiidiing-boats  crowd  the  Channel,  but  hardy 
liloTB  brought  back  cod  from  the  Newfoundland  banks, 
tracked  the  whale  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  polar  ^ 
em. 
Etiffjand  was  laying  tl>e  foundations  of  her  future  com- 
rial  and  maritime  mipremaey.  Her  tratle  incrcAficd 
.^^  with  I'landens  and  with  the  ports  of  the  Medi- 

'Srubmw.  terranean,  and  her  merchant  shipH  pushed  to 
Scawllnavia,  Archansi'l.  and  fJuiwa,  In  I5fi6 
Sf  Thomas  Cre(<liam  built  the  Koyal  tlxchange  in  Lon- 
don, a  hall  in  which  the  merehantj)  met  aa  the  VenetJans 
In  llioir  Rialto.  Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
tlir  fnmuus  East  India  Company  was  establLshed.  Tlie 
Xta  nutf  progress  of  popular  i-ducation  under  the  eoni- 
.Mntt  bincd  KlimuliLi  of  Iho  Revival  of  I.«arning 
**  and  the  Keformation  exercised  an  obvious  and 
Important  influeDce  upon  the  literature  of  Elizabeth'^ 
tiine.  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by  ITeiiry  VIII. 
"(1535-39)  had  put  an  end  to  the  motuistic  schools, 
whkh   with   a   few    exceptions    had   been  antagonistic 
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'to  the  new  learning.  Tim  was  followed  by  a  rapid 
Increase  in  the  number  of  free  grammar  schools,  utid 
through  them,  widely  dititributod  as  they  vere  throughout 
the  country,  eonw  tincture  of  the  new  classical  Icjirning 
spread  to  the  middle  doeecs.  Green  sitys  that  the  gram- 
mar sehoolfl  founded  iii  the  reigns  of  Edward  M.  and  of 
tmizabt'th  constituted  "a  system  of  middlc-claKi  education 
which  by  the  close  of  the  century  had  changed  the  very 
face  of  Eilnghuid."*  With  this  spread  of  the  newclaasical 
Icurtiiug,  we  naturally  connect  a  notable  change  in  the 
literary  conditions  of  the  time.  Before  the  great  literary 
outburst  in  Elisabeth's  reign,  the  literature  of  England  had 
been  almost  entirely  written  by  ecclesiastica  or  by  men  of 
the  ariHtocrattc  cltuot.  The  people  of  couiw  had  their  rude, 
religious  plays,  their  songs,  ballads,  and  folk-lore;  but  apart 
from  these  they  had  been  silent.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that 
in  the  great  literary  era  of  ESizabeth's  reign  the  middle  and 
lowei^middle  classes  are  represented  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  England.  Spenser,  for  in.itanee,  was  the  son 
of  a  clolh-wcawr;  Shokcspcarc,  of  a  proviiieial  dealer  in 
hides  and  wool;  Marlowe,  of  a  shoemaker.  All  these,  and 
numy  others,  came  from  a  eloes  which  hitherto  had  almo«t 
no  part  or  place  in  the  making  of  the  representative  lit- 
erature of  the  nation ;  and  all  these  men,  like  many  of  their 
followers,  began  their  education  at  one  or  the  other  of  the 
free  grammar  schools.  Before  the  coming  of  Spenser,  all 
the  principal  EiiidtHh  pocta  of  the  centurj-  belonged  to  the 
noble  or  upper  class.  Wyatt  and  Surrey  were  DoblciiicQ , 
and  oourtiera;  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurtit  and  Ear]  of^ 
Dorset,  was  Ix>rd  High  Treasurer  of  England;  Tuber^ille, 
the  tranidator  of  Ovid,  bdottged  to  an  old  and  distin-, 
guifllicd  family  in  Dorsetshire;  Ga.'ijcoigne  was  the  de-j 
soendant  of  a  Chief  Justice.  But  After  Speneer,  while 
there  are  stJU  noble   and  aristocratic  authors,  such  aa , 

*  autory  of  At  Siyrliih  PeopU,  u.  M. 
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Sir  Pliilip  ^dnoy,  l^ril  Bucon,  and  Sir  Walter  Ralci^i, 
tht>m  m-e  aL<»  the  koos  of  tttG  people,  or  the  trftdere 
und  oofablurs  atul  woavcn);  new  nwa  ivho  have  come 
ii|i  from  the  gramtiiar  schools  or  uni\'ersitjc^  charged 
with  new  idciu.  This  U  tho  rlso  of  the  pcoplo  In  tltc 
Kingdom  of  Letters;  the  apix-arnnce  nf  the  "third  cetale." 
And  it  is  to  tbi-stt  tin'U  of  (lu;  "  tliird  wlaXc  "  that  tbu  glory 
of  Kliuibotbai)  literature  19  largely  due;  it  is  almost  wholly 
lo  ih<-iii  thill  wo  owe  thr  Kliuibothun  drama.  While  th« 
suddun  apt*iirance  of  thlt  new  claw  of  writers  waa  by  no 
mcsiis  the  ouiy  cauiw  of  the  Hudden  greatness  of  H3isa- 
bethan  literature,  ve  can  hardly  doubt  tliat  it  contributed 
to  tltls  result. 

Wttb  the  ease  and  wealth  that  sprang  from  tlib  to- 
ereadng  pro»i>LTity  chiik;  ihut  ddiglit  in  Ix-JUity,  thai  half- 
_^_  pagan  iJeamirc  in  the  splendid  adornments  of 
4«u*b(U«.  'i''^'  widch  eharactortHb  the  Italian  RenaissatKC. 
Life,  no  longer  i^hiit  within  the  heavy  mitaonry  of 
thi'  fuudal  cuHlle,  ran  glittering  in  the  op^'n  fiiuvthitw. 
Stiitrly  villafl  were  built,  with  long  gable  roofs,  grotesfiue 
carving,  and  shining  oriels,  and  mirroundcd  uHth  tlic 
pluehed  walka  and  the  terraces,  the  statuary  and  the 
fountAina,  of  an  Italian  garden. 

The  paasion  for  cx)lour  showed  it«elf  among  the  wealthier 

claaMS  in  a  lavbh  niagiiifironcic  and  occontrieity  of  eos- 

tumv.    TIk'  young  dandy  went  **  perfumed  like 

a  milliner," '  anri  often  affoe1«'d  tht?  fashions  of 

Italy  tut  the  Anf^n-nuiuiac  of  our  own  day  aptts  those  of 

l!lngUnd.     In  hs  luxury  of  delimit  in  life  and  ctJour,  the 

nation  bedecked  itwlf 

"Witli  sillu^ii  eotta,  &iul  eajM,  w&d  golden  ringa. 
Will)  mllii.  uii'l  rults,  Kill)  fartUt^plca,  and  tlilngt; 
Wilb  mwl*  unii  luv.  mixl  <loub1«  efaanite  of  bravfiy, 
WlUi  kuibor  bnkooleti,  Iwada,  and  alt  this  kiMrary. "  * 

>  King  limn,  IV.,  Act  i,  8b.  3, 

■  Taming  of  flu  Shnv.  Ad  Iv.  8e.  3. 
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Moralists  an<)  Puritans  bitteriy  d^-nouncn]  th^  extrava- 
gance and  alniur(]itK-»  of  the  rapidly  chan^ng  fat^liions. 
"  Except  it  were  a  dog  in  a  doublet,"  vrrites  an  author  of 
the  time,  ">'ou  shuU  not  bcc  any  so  di^iUKt-d  &e  are  my 
countrymen  of  England."  '  But  ridicule  and  reproof  were 
alike  powerless  to  check  tho  nation's  holiday  mood.  Men 
put  off  their  ntore  sober  garments  to  nistle  in  pitks  and 
satins,  to  sparkle  with  JL-wt-Is;  they  were  gorgi-ous  in  laces 
and  velvets;  they  jittered  with  chains  and  brooches  of 
gold;  they  gladly  sufTered  thcmselwa  to  be  tormented  by 
huge  ruffs,  wtiff  with  the  newly  disco%'ered  vanity  of  starch. 

Shakespeare,  whom  we  cAunot  imagine  over-precise,  is 
fond  of  showing  suoh  fa^ihioiuible  vanities  in  an  unfavour- 
able li^it,  and  from  more  than  one  passage  wc  may  suppose 
hiai  to  have  felt  an  intense,  countrj'-bred  ditilike  for  painted 
faces  and  false  hair.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  read  his 
famous  description  of  Qpo|«itra  in  her  barge,  we  appreciate 
how  all  thtei  glow  of  colour  appealed  to  and  satisfied  the  im- 
agination of  the  time.'  The  !>ame  Kpirit  ithowed  itj^elf  in 
the  cratly  banquets;  in  the  showy  pageimts  or  street  pro- 
ccssioiifi,  with  their  elaborate  scenery  and  alleKorical  char- 
acters; in  the  revels  like  those  with  which  Queen  tilizAbcth 
was  received  at  Kenilworth  (1575);  in  the  spectacular  en- 
tertainment of  the  mask,  a  performanco  ui  which  poet, 
musician,  and  — as  wc  should  say  — the  stage  manager, 
worked  together  to  delist  mind,  eye,  and  ear.  Milton 
has  this  splendour  in  mind  when  he  writes: 

"There  tot  Hjidbd  oft  Apptar 
1b  siilTron  robe,  irith  taper  dur, 
Aud  ponip,  nod  teaal,  aod  revelrr, 
Wltli  inMk  Anil  uilique  pagduilty. 
Such  aigbbi  u  jvuthful  po«t«  ilt«aia 
On  suotinw  avM  by  liaiuit«d  *treui>,"  * 

>  UuriMit'ii  KliMbttiian  England,  CuiMlot  SeriM,  p.  lOa 
■  Aniimu  and  Ctcopatra,  Act  U.  Sc  3. 
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But  tbe  Elizabethan  passioa  for  drees  and  ornament  is 
but  a  surface  indication  of  tlio  inuitcnse  delight  in  life 
which    characterises    the  time.     If    wc  would 


•bcihaa 

^Urtt        apint-ciutc  the  vital  tjpirit  of  this  crowded  and 

"■  '■  bewildering  age,  ve  must  feel  tbe  nisli  of  its 
superb  and  irn-prwaibie  oucrgj",  [xjuring  itself  out  through 
cinintlciw  clianneU.  England  waf)  like  a  youth  ^i^t^tmic  1^^ 
the  full  knowledge  of  his  strongtJi,  a'joicing  a«  a  -gmitA  lo 
run  luH  coursp,  and  determined  to  do,  to  tve,  to  know, 
lo  enjoy  lo  tbe  full.  Shaltcepearc  tipoku  for  hiit  age,  when 
hv  di-c-tared  that: 

"Uotoe-keepiiv  youili  Iiav«  ever  liomely  wtta."  * 

The  noble  and  wealthy  bou»  of  England  crowded  to 
Italy:  they  "ewani  in  a  gondola,"  *tbey  lounged  into  the 
riotous  and  luxurious  pleasures  of  Venice.  TIk  fever  of 
Iventiu^'  bumi-d  in  men's  veins.  "We  cannot  denie," 
iTotc  one  of  t^ir  Walter  Raleigh's  companions,  "wc 
cannot  denie  that  the  cliiefc  ctjnuiicndation  of  nrtuc 
pnabts  in  action:  we  truly  say  that  otium  is  aninur  riva 
tyullura."*  The  ttu-ill  of  tliis  youthfiU  zest  tn  action, 
the  allurement  and  myster)-  of  the  yet  unconquered 
J,  are  in  Sliakespeare'a  lines: 

"  He  wa4Kle«»d  tfaat  j^Mr  loftbUp 
WouU  RtflAT  him  to  upend  bia  youib  Bt  bome; 
WIiUv  otittr  HMO  o(  denckrr  n<pulntii>n, 
Pat  lank  their  eom  to  aeeic  pn-temionl  out: 
SonM,  to  llio  wtm  to  try  tbidr  fortune  then; 
SoRW  to  (Uacover  i«landa  far  amty. "  * 

Drake  sailed  round  the  worid  (1A77-1580);  tbe  tiny 
tblpH  of  Ilawkiiu,  Frobislior,  GiDiert,  and  th«  rati,  parted 

*  Two  Gmt^nnrn  of  t'lroiM,  A«(.  I.  So,  1. 
■  Am  I'm  lilM  It.  Aft  iv.  Sc.  1 

*  Da  Ouiana  Citrm*n  Kpitmm,  <iuo(«d  by  JusMraM,  LiUnry  HuMy 
0/  tAtf  ft'iiflUh  ProjJe.  vol,  U   |Wit  I.  i>.  775. 

*  Tteo  (imlitnta  u/  Vtrtma,  Art  i.  Se.  3. 
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the  distant  wutm  uf  unplougbed  sew.    The  bu 
plundered  mid  fuuglit  wiili  the  zest  and  unwearied  ngoi 
of   the    i-iking.     \\'hen   Sir  Walter  Ilaleigh  was  taken] 
prtGoncr  in  1603,  he  iit  said  to  have  boon  di-ckcd  with  four 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  jewels;  yet,  courtier  and  fine 
gcQtloDma  as  tie  woti,  ho  could  face  peril,  hunger,  and'i 
privation,  in  the  untracked  solitudes  of  the  New  World, 
With  an  insatiable  and  many-sided  capacity  for  life  typical] 
of  his  time,  Rakigh  wrote  poetry,  boarded  Spanish  g^- 
kona,  ex]>lorcd  the  wilderncsi!,  and  produn-d  in  his  old  age^ 
a  huge  History  of  the  World.    In  their  full  confidence  of 
power,  men  carried  on  vast  literary  undertakings,  like 
Sidne/s    Arcadia,    Drayton's    Pvifjoihion,    or    Spenscr'e  J 
FoSrie  Queene,  the  magnitude  of  which  would  have  daunted^H 
a  less    vigoroiLt   generaiion.     Nothing  wcariecl,    nothing 
fatigued  them;  like  Kaloi^  they  could  "toil  terribly."^ 
The   young    Francis    Bacon  —  Uwyer,   philasoptier,   an^ 
courtier — wrote  to  Cecil  with  an  iuiraitjible  audiicity: 
"I  have  taken  all  knowledge  to  bo  my  province." 

The  centre  of  all  this  full  and  active  life  was  London. I 
It  was  there  that  not  only  all  the  great  dramatislit,  poets, 
and  courtiers  met,  but  there  too  came  the  fam-^ 
OU8  IravellerB  after  their  long  and  perilous  voy 
age*  to  take  tlicir  ease  at  their  inns.     Av  the  old ' 
Mermaid  Tavern  in  Bread  Street  gathered  the  great  men, 
of  the  age.    Here  Shakespeare,  Joniwn,  Italeigli,  and 
rest  drank  their  Maliiispy  an<i  Canary,  and  smoked  withj 
wonder  the  newly  introduced  tobacco,  discussing.  doubt-J 
less,  the  newest  play  or  jioein,  or  Ibteniug  eagerly  to  travel- 
lew'  talcs  of  tlwj  splendours  of  Italy  or  the  marvels  of 
New  Worid. 

We  must  reracmhcr  that  Shakespeare's,  like  Chaucer's,! 
I/>n<Ion  was  a  walled  town,  and  that  its  great  gates  were 
Ptill  used.     ,Tii!=1  outsiile  of  the  wall  to  the  nortli  lay  open 
fields,  dotted  oocasionally  with   bouses  and   wiudmillsJ 
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pTbcrc  was  Spitalficid,  SmitlificM  or  Smoottificld,  thpn  a 
grassy  plain  where  tourouDenu  were  lietd,  and  where, 
uaili'r  Ittary,  ProtcutanUt  hod  bc«n  burned.  TAwh  of  Hk 
ground  about  the  city  was  thiw  uninhabited.  TTm?  pop- 
ulation of  Lomlun  At  tliis  time  is  pUtood  at  about  a 
bundn-d  and  fifty  thousand  people,  so  that  while  tinf  city 
wa**  alrvody  pushing  out  into  the  country  in  some  dtrcc- 
tioiLH,  tlie  ^at  bulk  of  the  people  could  stiU  bv  accom- 
modated witliin  the  walU. 

"ITie  etreetfi  were  narrow  and  ill-]>avpd,  and  unhealthy 
from  refuse  and  Iwid  drainage,  but  they  were  gay  with 
the  bright  and  \'aried  coBtumea  of  the  people.  Along  the 
StraiKl,  which  stnttched  beyond  the  city  wall  parallel  with 
tlie  TIiauiL-s.  stood  some  of  the  finest  ltioufi»w  of  the  gn-al 
nobles, — York  IIoiL-ije,  where  Baeon  was  bom;  Durham 
Place,  where  HaJci^  lived;  Soinnrset  Hou«?.  Baynard'o 
CsHtle,  and  the  'IVniplo,  with  its  gardens. 

TljE  majority  of  house.4  were  built  chiefly  of  wood, 
although  brick  and  stone  were  ho^nning  to  be  used. 
Thoy  were  tum'.K'd,  and  had  many  gablei^  and  overhang- 
ing upper  stories.  All  the  haiKLtome  places  on  the  Strand, 
vhiMi!  beautiful  gardens  eloped  to  the  Thames,  had  ter- 
and  stfpn  Inading  down  to  the  water,  and  every 
at  e.itabti^'liriient  had  it^  otvn  barge  and  watermen. 
Iiidewl.  by  eitliur  night  or  day  the  Thames  was  a  beau- 
tiful i>ij;lil,  for  the  river  then  ran  clear  and  sparkling,  while 
on  it  floated  Snowy  nwans,  and  brightly  trimmed  boats, 
filled  with  a  gay  company,  dkiraiucd  over  itji  surface. 

The  Mune  old  London  Briilge,  which  we  noted  in 
loer's  time,  was  still  »tjtiiding,  but  many  houA(w  and 
ips  had  been  added  to  those  it  then  contained.  Hiisc 
wure  built  with  their  rear  overhauling  tbo  water,  wliieh 
through    the   archoa   beneath    thorn    with    great 

pldity.  The  tower  which  stood  before  tlie  drawbridge 
b*d  been  elaboratly  rebuilt  by  Elizabeth  and  called  None- 
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Buch  House,  and  on  its  battlempnts  was  now  dLtplaj 
a  ghastly  row  of  the  beuds  of  truitore  and  crimituUs. 

Rut  to  make  our  mental  picture  complete,  we  must  I 
rcpoople  these  styma  with  (he  rush  of  lift- :  the  nave  of  St. 
Paul's  is  filled  with  gossiping  throngs,  the  Thanies  with  it«  j 
pleasure-eeekers,  the  thcatnv;  packed  with  noisy  specta*  H 
tore.  If  we  can  but  make  all  thb  ali™  again  in  our  " 
una^niilion,  wc  ehall  reali:^  that  Ut  live  in  ShakeHpeare's 
London  was  to  touch  at  every  point  all  the  crowded 
activities  of  the  time. 

And  all  this  young  life,  with  its  varied  ftpherei*  of  action, 
was  still  further  (]uickened   by  a  deep    national    pride 
in  the  growing  greatnesci  of  England,  and  by  a  fc«ling 
of  chivalric  loyalty  to  the  Qm-cn.     Religious 
^^  differences  gave  way  before  a  common  bond 

of  patriotism.  The  men  that  faced  "  the  Great 
Armada"  were  united  by  a  common  hatred  of  Spain,  a 
common  devotion  to  Enj^and  and  to  her  Queen.  Tlie 
destruction  of  this  huge  armament  removed  a  great  weight 
of  apprt'Sension  and  left  nK>n  free  to  turn  to  other  inter- 
ests; it  bexame  a  moving  power  in  the  literature  of  the 
time.  Wc  feel  the  exultant  thrill  of  this  triumph  in  those 
stirring  words  in  Shakespeare's  King  John: 

"Thin  En(ct»i(l  atiw  did,  nor  n«ver  sball, 
l4ft  U  tba  proud  foot  nf  *  oooqucror. 
But  whim  it  firat  did  h«lp  to  wound  itmtif. 
Now  thcM  ber  prineea  ftre  cooui  home  kgain, 
Ooraa  tba  thno  mmen  of  th«  world  in  unu, 
And  w«  shall  ahoek  Uiem.    Nought  shall  nuke  tie  rae, 
If  England  to  Itadf  do  rwt  but  tme. 

And  the  centre  of  this  new  nationality  was  the  Queen,  j 

Capricious,  vain,  and  fickle  as  Elisabeth  was,  »lie  awak-fl 

ened  a  devoted  loyalty  denied  to  the  gloomy  and  relent-  ™ 

.  1«B  Mary,  or  to  the  timorous  and  ungunly  James.    She , 

>  King  Jokn,  Act  v.  So.  7. 
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parsjmoiiiotu  to  be  a  libcrat  patron  to  struggliug 
tpnt,  but  .•<)«■  htid  a  ((uick  uiid  practkjil  sympathy  with 

■  thti  Dew  intellectual  and  literary  activities  of 
^^     hiT  tinitf.     The  firet  regukr  tragedy  was  pro- 
duced before  her,  and  her  interest  helped  the 

ilopment  of  the  strug^ing  drama.  "The  versatility 
mnny-tiidednest)  of  her  tiiind  enabled  her  to  under- 
d  every  phase  of  the  intellt-ctual  luuvciiH-ut  about 
■bmI  to  5x  by  a  sort  of  imitinct  on  its  highetit  repre- 
Rve. "'  Aa  we  review  the  achievements  of  Blixa- 
lan  En^and  we  can  Bee  that  the  Hanie  magnificent 
gy  which  riiadv  Ku^aud  prosperous  at  home  and  tri- 

feunlphant  upon  the  neas  Ik  the  motive  power 
bock  of  the  greatest  creative  period  of  her 
.  Looking  at  this  great  time  as  a  whole,  we 
England  as  "a  noble  aud  puifuant  Nation  rousing 
elf  like  a  dtrong  man  after  sleep  and  ithaking  her  in- 
itilii  locks — ae)  an  eagle  mewing  Iter  miglity  youtli 
kindling  her  uudaazlcd  eyes  at  the  full  midday  Ix-am."  * 
abethan  literature  in  but  one  outlet  for  thid  imperiouij 
gy;  it  is  the  msv  feeling  for  hfc  that  createa  the  drama 
||U  as  discovers  kingdoms  fur  away. 

■  ■  Orftn'i  Hilary  of  the  fn^Uh  ftDpU,  vol.  il.  p.  310. 
*  Hilton's  Ar»opa^;ilit». 
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"Bet*  next  to  caiauoer  Spoos^r  Um;  to  whom 
In  (MiitM  twxt  ho  vu,  n»  now  in  tomb." 

Camdrn'h  Vtni»n  of  Sptittr't  Bfttlaph, 

"Our  ufB  Md  iwrioin  poM  Hprtiwr.  irliom  I  d>n  bn  known  to  i 
A  b«tt«r  tMidwr  Umb  SooIui  or  Aquiiua." 

—  Mii.iTox'a  Artopagilica, 

"Sw«et  Spmwer,  moving  through  liis  dmided  beaveo 
Will)  tlia  nKMni's  btiftuly.  and  iba  intmn's  wft  pMe, 
1  callod  liiin  BrotlicT,  FlDgliHhinMi,  oiid  FrioiMt," 

—  WoiiiHiu'iiKni'it  Prtludt, 

"I'lio  Kcntlt!  SpcnMC,  Fancy'n  idcMiiif:  Mm: 
Wlii>,  like  tt  oopioiu  river,  pourM  liis  wtng 
O'er  nil  the  ri»w«  of  wich&nwd  Erotind." 

—  Tiioimok'»  SmuoiU? 

"'Hie  lov«  of  bpauty.  hoirev»r,  &ncl  not  of  tnith  Is  the  moving 
priiioiple  of  hJA  mind; ami  h*ia  guided  In  hlH  f«i<UAl]R cMhwallona by 
DO  rale  but  by  ihn  inipuUn  of  bo  inoxhatuliblo  imnsiiMtion." 

Many  of  lliose  diverse  clcnietit^  which  nt'iit  to  the 
making  of  ihU  varied,  itnpetuoutt.  niiil  mmantiv  time, 
found  fxpro^ioii  in  the  geiiiuii!  of  Sponsor,  the  sue«e«eor 
to  Chaucer,  the  forerunner  of  Sh»kefi|X!fin<  in  the  imperial 
linu  of  EnglUh  fioclj^.  SiK'n^-r  Ix'gan  hU  work  at  a  critical 
moment  in  the  intelli>ctual  aiid  spiritual  !1[(>  of  England. 
For  iicarly  a  century  the  nation  had  t>epn  stirred  by  d*."- 
sippjj  and  ideabi  whirh  were  dialirift  and,  \o  sonic  extent, 
antagonistic:.  I'^nglblimen  had  felt  the  alhiremeiit  of 
Italy,  the  spell  of  ihnt  (ttranirc  magic  which  si'^-nioil  to 
the  worthy  Ascham  like  "the  cnohaiilnu^nt  of  ifie  Circes"; 
ami  England,  like  Germany,  tiad  passed  through  a  tnomcn- 
loiis  |)orio(i  in  her  sjHritual  and  relifijom  life.  Tlie  Itovival 
of  letters  and  the  Heformation,  thus  entering  England 
at  almoiiit  the  same  time,  had  prodticed  confutiioti  and  \ 
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'WitaKonisro.  8omc  nwn  wexv  templed  to  for^t  every- 
thing in  the  pure  joy  of  life  nnd  in  the  passion  for  Ix'kuty; 
wliU«  ntlHTs,  in  the  teal  of  tlieir  pn)t<'«!t  ngniibit  the  delicti) 
of  the  mnacs,  condi-iiintid  art  altogether,  iiti<i  gn>w  tnon> 
rigid  and  iincornpromiflin^  in  thpir  morality.  Men  found 
it  hjird  to  at'oiioile  Btauty  with  ttighti-oiLsiMTw ;  and  the 
growinn  wparation  between  the  ffsthctic  and  tlie 
ethical  ideal,  n-enforced  by  politicAl  diwcnjaoiw.  divid4'<l 
l-'.[iKliind  in  the  sewnteenth  eenturj-  into  Cavaliers  and 
Piiritatu?.  Spenair  wrolt  before  the  linejt  were  thus 
Hharply  drawn,  while  men  wore  yet  confibwd  by  ihe  junible 
of  new  iniprp.'tfioiw  and  ideas,  and  Spen-<er  i»  tlie  reji- 
nsficntativu  of  this  time.  He  reprtitH.'nt^  il^i  iucoiigniitics  — 
itji  contlictiiig  ideals,  nc  was  at  once  an  l'^i^ii<h  Piiri- 
tAn  and  an  Itahan  Himinnlst:  be  was  a  lover  of  the  idea] 
philOMphy  of  Plato,  and  be  waa  the  poet  who  brought 
into  Bnf^lish  vcrae  tJie  soft  ini»ic  and  semuous  beauty  of 
the  IlaliHn  romance.  To  Milton  he  wns  the  "sage  and 
nous  !5pfii!«r — a  betUT  toucher  thuo  Scotus  or  Aqui- 
"  To  Haslitt,  a  brilliant  critic  of  A  Ut^  time,  "tbe 
of  beauty  and  nut  of  truth  "  M-enH^l  tho  mnvitig  prin- 
ipls  of  Sjrenser's  mind.  We  ni-ed  not  attempt  to  recon- 
dle  tliew  opponng  viewH;  each  has  a  larf/:  moasuro  of 
^ truth.  Spea^^er,  ^landiofi;  for  hl.<t  time,  was  the  child 
'  of  the  RenaisnutM-  and  tlie  child  of  tlte  Kngliid)  Itefonna- 
tion.    H«  was  the  lofty  moralist,  and  (ho  "KuIjcub  of 

Eugitnh    ]rrn?ts." 

Edmund  .Sjienner  wan  born  in  I^ndon  in  1552.    The 
MiinP  year  nuw  tlw  birth  of  Walter  Kaleigh  in  a  \'iltage  b 

^ ,        Devfiiwhii>'.  and  two  w-ars  later  Philip  Sidney 

^"  liegnn  hi*  -hun  and  glorioiu*  life  in  his  fiunily'3 

spleudid  countr>'-liou.-<4!  at  Ponshurat.    Speiisi-r 

^  V  - 1  to  a  n'spertable  I-ancajuhire  family.     Hi:*  father  is 

'  to  have   l¥>eri   a  joiirnejiiian  eloth-maker,   who 

eame  up  to  London  shortly  before  the  poet '6  birth.     Wliat- 
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cvcT  Iiis  anccstr>-  may  have  been,  Spenser's  family  had] 
a]>i)arcntly  but  little  lucans,  and  he  was  foroed  to  iimkg  I 
his  own  way  in  the  world.     After  attending  the  Merchant] 
Taylors'  Scliool,  then  just  opened  in  London,  aa  u  "poor 
scholar,"  lie  entered    Pcmtuokc  Coilegp,  ('ambridge,  aa 
B  aitar,  in  1560.'    His  first  published  pociiu,  translations  I 
fmm  Du  Bettay  and  IV'trurch,  appeared  in  tho  (mine  year' 
in  a  curious  miacdlany  calkd  the  Theatre  lor  WorMUngs. 
The  work  lh  emooth  and  creditable,  but  the  especial  value  ! 
of  the  poem  is  its  indication  of  Si)ciisfr's  rarly  intort-st 
in  the  French  and  Italian  litfraturv-s.     Wliile  at  college 
Spenser  becamo  acquainted  with   EdwanI     Kirke  (who 
afterwards  wrot<>  an  intro<liiction  to  the  Shepherd's  Cal- 
endar), and  ttHth  Gabriel  Harvey,  who  figiltt's  in  the  lit- 
erary history  rrf  the  time  a.**  a  learned  if  somr'what  fonnal ! 
and  narrow-niintled  critic,  deeply  interested  in  the  devel- 
opnient    of    English    poetr>'.    Speiwer    left    Cambridge 
after  talcing  hiA  master's  dt^^-ee,  in  1576,  and  spent  two 
yeare  in  the  north,  probably  with  his  kinsfolk  in  Lan- 
casliirc.    About  1579  be  wttled  in  Ijondon,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  mirror  and 
pattern  of  the  English  Rentienian  of  the  tinw.    Tradition 
has  it  that  SpensiT  wrote  his  ShepheriTx  Calendar  during 
a  stay  at  Penshuret,  Sidney's  counlry-plaee.    The  poem 
reoei\'ed  immediate  n-cognition  as  a  work  which  marked 
tlie  coming  of  a  new  and  original  poet.    It  in  an  eclogue, 
or  pastoral  poem,  in  twelve  books,  one  for  cjich  month. 
Spenser  wcbvcb  into  its  dialt^ic  eome  of  his  recent  coun- 
try experiences,  including  his  unsuccewful  suit  of  a  lady 
he  calls  Roeolind.     He  asscrla  his  Puritanism,  condenma 
the  laziness  of  the  clerg>',  and  pays  the  customary  tribute 
to  the  vanity  of  the  Queen.    In  Iinizabeth'a  time  the 
great  avenue  to  success  was  through  the  royal  favour, 

'  A  titer  fa  "ftn  KUtimfnduMe  xudettt,  wIm,  in  uniidemiian  of 
Ua  oompanU  ve  pov«rtjr  twuUjr  racoivM  tnm  eonamgna, "— CfiKury  Dia. 
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Speitter  tried  to  push  lux  fortunes  at  court  through 
hiA  frkad  SMney  nod  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  It  WU' 
jirobubly  through  tlio  influcoce  of  thc«o  powerful  pa- 
trons that  Si^ftser  was  appointed  secrt-larj'  to  Lord  Grey 
do  lA^t^Ni,  tlw  new  deputy  to  Irdand;  and  in  \5S0  the 
youDg  poet  loft  tlte  brilliant  England  of  Klizabctb,  with 
itM  gntliering  intellectual  foroeij,  for  a  barbarous  and  re- 
beUious  colony.  In  iJiia  lawk^ss  and  miserable  countiy 
he  spt-nt  thfi  w^i  of  hia  life,  exwpt  fttr  brief  \'iFita  to  Eng- 
land; "bftnlfhi-d,"  as  he  hiltcriy  wril^-if,  "hkc  wight  for- 
lorn, into  that  waKte  where  he  wafl  quite  forgot." 

Loni  Grey  was  reealled  in  IfiH'I,  but  Spen-ser  remained  in 
Dublin  about  six  )vttn«  long(.-r  as  ek-rk  in  llu.-  Cluincery 
Court.  We  find  an  imintentional  irony  in  the  foot  that  the 
form*T  ificunilR'iit ,  froni  whom  S|H*aser  piu-rhnMxl  the  post, 
n  nertjiin  Ludovie  itritikett,  wished  to  "  retire  to  the  quict- 
nitnj  of  Btudy."  S|>en«'r  was  rewarded  for  hti)  Hcrvio^  by 
a  pft  of  the  casUe  of  Kilcolman,  part  of  the  forfeited  <wtato 
of  the  Deamonds.    Then;  Sir  Walter  ilalrigh  found  him 

"AnwngM  tbc  coolly  iiluMk 
0(  the  gntn  olden  of  tlw  MulUe'a  than, "  ■ 

and  hi4ird  from  the  po)>t  V  own  lipti  the  firpt  three  books  of 

him  nuLMterpiece,  tlm  Ftiirie  Queene.     Kaleigli,  a  poet  tum- 

adf,  wafi  fillrd  with  admiration.     He  prevailed  upon  S[>en- 

NT  lo  go  with  him  to  Court  and  bring  his  po«'tii  to  tbc 

attention  of  the  Queen.    There  was  more  than  one  reason 

why  F'Uiial*th  nhould  look  with  favour  upon  the  work. 

rjt  was  glorious  poetry,  and  it  wuh  |K'rhap6  tlie  most  voUmii- 

>nou«  and  (iaboratc  eomplimi'nt  ever  presented  by  u  ikh-i 

to  hia  soN-emgn.    Not  only  was  it  dedicated  to  "The  most 

J  liiRh,  niighly,  and  mugiiificent  Empress,"  Eliiabeth,  "to 

'live  with  the  eternity  of  her  fame;"  it  was  in  itself  a  stu- 

pcodous  monument  of  6attcr>'.    Tbc  Ft^trie  Qiteene  ber- 

•  SpoBMr'a  Coiin  CJont  Come  //onw  vtgoh. 
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Bclf  was  bolli  the  type  of  Glory  aod  the  spii-ial  rcvclatkiD 
of  it  in  the  person  of  the  jioet's  "'  most  excellmit  and  ^ori- 
0U3  Sovereign."  Moved  by  the  merits  of  the  poctr>",  or  by 
the  extravMgance  of  the.  prawe,  Elizabeth  rewarded  Spen- 
ser nith  a  jjetisioii  of  fifty  pounds  a  vfiir  (wliieli  he  ia  said 
to  have  found  great  tlifHculty  in  collecting),  and  the  first 
inatalniPiit  of  the  Faerie  Queenc  wa*  published  in  1590. 

Spenser  iftiiaincKl  in  Lontion  about  a  yejir,  learning  the  ' 
miseries  of  a  stiitor  for  prince-s'  favoure,  and  tlieu  retiirnw! 
in  bitter  indignation  to  his  provincial  »oclii.'uon.    His  keen 
sensp  of  disappointment  and  ne^ect  found  utterance  in  a 
passage  in  Molher  HiMnrtfs  Tale  (1501),  which  brings  i 
near  to  the  inner  life  of  the  ikk-I  himself. 

"full  little  kntva«Bt  thou,  that  bant  nul  tri<lo 
What  bril  it  is.  in  suing  lung  to  bide: 
To  loose  guud  duym,  tlmt  might  be  bcttvr  iqwnt; 
To  wrut  lung  iiigliU  iti  |!«iiBiv«  iliacoiiteiit ; 
To  vpecd  lo-cU)',  to  be  put  ba«k  to-niorraw ; 
To  fewt  oD  hope,  to  pine  with  fear*  uvl  »oiTo«r; 
To  hnvn  tliy  IMnc«'  C'^oo.  yM  wnnt  bcr  Fmm; 
Tn  Iiavc  tliy  asking,  yet  tmitc  mnnin  jrrerra; 
To  fret  tfay  aouli:  witli  aosea  and  with  utrca; 
To  eate  tliy  bettrt  tliruugh  DOmtortlMcie  iliapnirM; 
To  f«wne.  to  cnwolie,  to  waiw,  to  ride,  to  nmoe 
To  «pend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  he  undoiuie. 
Uiihappie  wij[)il,  homei  to  dcMvuttroiM  <>nd, 
That  dotb  his  Vitv  id  hq  long  icndnncc  upond!" 

Il  w  not  often  that  we  are  permitted  to  get  so  close 
Spenser  as  in  thi'se  words.  Tlwy  give  us  a  ^upse  into 
the  true  meaning  of  his  ejcperience.  We  fee!  how  he  hated 
hb  exile  iu  Irviaiid,  wbcn  we  see  bow  deejjly  liLt  failure  to 
leave  it  for  TJigland  had  wounded  him,  and  we  can  esti- 
mate more  justly  the  effect  of  that  dR-ary  banishment  on 
Slx'iLs<T  and  bis  work.  Shut  out  from  all  the  excitement 
and  rush  of  life  tliat  crowded  ShaVeapeare's  London,  he 
turned  from  the  rcpubivc  eoaraeoesB  aod  vicricQcv  about 
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him,  to  delight  his  aoul  in  the  languor  and  beauty  of  the 
Italy  of  the  Renaissance.  He  lived  in  the  dream-world  of 
Arioeto  and  Tasso,  and  carried  their  gorgeous  fancies  into 
his  Fairie  Queene. 

After  his  return  to  Ireland  in  1594,  he  mamed  Elizabeth 
Boyle,  "an  Irish  country  lass,"  and  paid  her  a  poet's  tri- 
bute in  his  AmoreUi,  or  love  sonnets,  and  in  the  splendid 
Epiihalamvm,  or  marriage  hymn,  a  poem  filled  with  a  rich 
and  noble  music.  Here  also,  besides  writing  several  minor 
poems,  he  completed  six  of  the  twelve  twoks  that  were  to 
make  up  the  first  part  of  the  Faerie  Queene.  About  1595 
Spenser  again  visited  London,  and  in  the  following  year 
published  his  Prothalamion,  or  song  before  marriage. 

It  would  appear  from  this  poem  that  Spenser,  in  his 
longing  to  return  to  England,  had  again  become  an  unsuc- 
cessful suitor  at  Court.  He  alludes  to  the  death  of  his 
former  patron,  tlic  1-arI  of  Leicester,  and  speaks  aadly  of 
his  own  "  friendless  state."  He  speaks  of  his  vain  "expec- 
tation of  idle  hopes,"  of  hi.s  "  long,  fruitlcsse  stay  in  Princes 
Court,"  and  of  the  .sullen  care  and  discontent  which  afflict 
him.  Ireland  seems  to  have  been  Sponsor's  doom,  and  in 
1598  ho  returned  to  that  misgoverned  and  perilous  country 
which  necessity  had  made  hLs  home.  Shortly  after,  the 
mLserablc  natives  again  rose  in  rebellion,  and  liordes  of 
desperate  men  ravaged  Munster.  Spen.sGr's  castle  was 
sacked  and  burnt.  .Although  Spenser  and  his  wife  managed 
to  escape,  according  to  Ben  Jonson,  their  new-born  child 
perished  in  the  flames.  Six-nst-r  soon  aftenvard  went  to 
London  as  hearer  of  de.>ipatclies.  Here  he  died  a  few  M-coks 
later  {January  1(>,  ]59f>)  in  a  lodging-hous<',  a  ruined  and 
broken-hearted  man.  Ben  Jonson  wrote:  "lie  died  for  lack 
of  bread  in  King  Stn'ct,  and  refu-sed  twenty  pieces  sent  to 
him  by  my  Lord  of  Essex,  saying  that  he  had  no  time  to 
spend  them." 

Spenser  stands  alone.    He  is  the  one  supremely  great 
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uiidndiuitic  poet  of  a  play-writing  time.  In  youtti  he  bad, 
indi,-4!!d,  conipoevd  nine  comedies,  now  lost,  but 
■'pott'  **  ^^-  1"*''^y  of  hi*  gpniufl  was  witltly  different 
from  tUat  of  Tkfnrlowc  or  SliakcHpojire.  With  a 
wonderful  richness  and  fluency  of  poetic  utterance,  with 
tlw  painter's  cyo  for  colour  and  tlic  muacian's  ear  for 
iiH'hMly,  Sjx-nser  lacked  the  oeuite  of  humour,  the  warm 
human  sympathy,  the  fetdiiig  for  life  atid  aetion,  indi«- 
IH-rLNiUe  to  the  tiuccessful  dramatiiit.  Chaucer  poesetised 
thf  drumalJc  iniitinct,  and  to  it  his  triumpha  aa  a  Htory- 
Urllt-r  uru  Itirt^y  due;  the  ab»euec  uf  this  quality  in  Spen!«cr 
ixttnrtla  the  riiovouieiil  of  tlie  FutrU  Queetie  and  tends  to  ■ 
make  it  %'ague  and  unreal.  While  that  mar\*cllou3  poem 
han  a  gn'utui-Hs  of  its  own,  it  U  uot  a  masterpiece  of  nar- 
nitiun;  it  in,  as  some  one  once  called  it,  "a  gallerj'  of 
pieturf.1."  Althougii  he  lived  in  a  time  of  action,  Spen- 
iwr'a  fi;e]iiu!<  in  pictorial :  and  in  the  t^'fiiru  Queme,  while 
wo  t«kc  but  a  languid  iiitere.Ht  in  what  bappenn,  wc  are 
fatwinated  by  the  beauty,  splendour,  gloom,  or  grotesquc- 
nnM,  of  the  itlowly  moving  pageant  which  pasBes  before 
our  eye*. 

Six'wwr'ii  avowed  object,  however,  was  not  to  satisfy  j 
tlic  eyo  with  colour,  or  the  ear  with  melodious  sound:  iu 
th<'  Fitiric  Queeiie,  and  in  ceveral  of  liis  other  pwms.  he 
iutiu-<i  lo  Ik'  a  teacher.     Pjigland,  as  ha.-*  l>pen  said,  was  then 
ft  l)Httle(i4''l(i  of  rival  ideal!  and  eouteiiding  faiths;  ehel 
bIi'ik!  at  \\v  parting  of  the  ways;  and  in  the  Fa^e  Qeiccne 
8pe».siT  jimpcwwd  to  show,  in  the  form  of  &i]  aU<^ry,  this 
conllict  between  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  nTong, 
wK-indillgDQcc  and  sclf-eontrol.     The  contendius  virtues 
iubI  viira  arc  represented  by  the  different  peisonages  of  i 
the  wtory,  and  the  general  purt>08e  of  the  poem  is  "to] 
fanbion  a  |XTfect  gentleman"  by  exhibiting  a  pattern  of 
nolkk^  tiuuihood  ami  by  »huwiu£  tl»e  beauty  of  goodnens 
and  its  fiiuU  triumph.    In  the  first  book  Fabehood,  or ' 
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DUC8S8,  b  overthrown,  and  the  Red  Croeo  Km^t,  the 
"righteous  man,"  is  united  to  Tnith,  or  Una,  The 
nnuuning  boolui  are  devoted  to  man's  conquest  of  him- 
self; to  t)te  conflict  betvi-en  his  higher  nml  hid  loiter 
Datunt.  But  besides  Hhowing  the  general  warfare  between 
good  and  evil,  which  in  comiiioii  to  all  classes,  ^I>i-Uf«.T 
aimi-d  to  porlrny  tlte  specific  form  whioh  that  conflict  had 
token  in  hi*  own  age.  The  allegory  is  ihus  cou/used  and ' 
couiplitrated  by  the  introduction  of  contemporary  iwuee. 
Thus  tlic  struggle  hctwifu  the  itaintly  Una  and  the  dis- 
nerahting  Dueetsa  represents  Itoth  the  eternal  warfare 
iM'twt-en  Trutli  and  FdlsL'hood  and  tlw  Dontem[«orary  i 
slruRgie  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church 
oJ  Rome.  I-Vom  time  to  time  we  dimly  perceive  the 
imagft  of  eome  great  personajw  under  thb  double  veil  nf 
ftlU'gory,  —  of  Mftr>-  Qtieen  of  Scots,  of  Lord  Grey,  or  Sir 
Pliilip  .Sidney, — until,  in  pure  bewilderment,  we  often 
^K  abandon  all  attempt  to  fuUow  the  poet's  inner  nu-aiiing 
^V  and  wander  cjireless  and  delighted  a«  in  a  world  of  drcam!>. 
V  For  th«  time  at  least  Bpcnscr  the  poet,  the  lover  of  beauty, 
^^ dominstes  Spen^-r  the  Puritan,  the  preachej  of  right- 
^Bfioasness.  We  are  led  to  enjoy  without  que4<lion  the 
^Hlieauty  which  dehghts  the  eye,  w  the  rh>-thinical  tmdu- 
^B  lationfl  of  a  verse  which  eatl^fie^  the  ear.  Moral  purpora 
^Kand  allegor)-  are  alike  ohMrured  by  thtr  intricacies  of  a 
^B  itory,  whieh,  as  we  advance,  remincU  us  of  a  riA'er  unatter- 
ing  ita  divided  forces  throu)^  countless  ehauuds,  until  it 
enda  choked  in  sand. 

It  would  be  a  niinlake  to  infer  from  thin  that  Spetwer 
w««  nnt  in  earnest,  or  that  his  moral  purpoee  waa  iutro- 
dun-fl  merely  an  a  convenient  framework  for  hia  poem. 
Aniong  all  this  dclicioas  and  enervating  lieauty  we  come 
fiuddenly  upon  pa/uagcf)  that  soimd  like  trumpet-calls  to 
duty  and  to  bjgh  endeavour,  pastwgiee  full  of  a  lofty  eiithu- 
•iaani  and  of  a  deep  Rpiritual  iosi^t.    Speascr  revels  in  his 
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tnagk  world  of  shining  knights  and  distrcssud  damiwts, 
of  dragonB,  fairies,  &ad  cnchantere;  hut  he  fecU  at  heart, 
as  Shakt^peare  did,  tliat  the  substaiitiai  world  it^-If  is 
but  "an  influbstantial  pagpaiit."  '  He  tak»<  rofuge  in  the 
thought  of  a  Divine  Energy,  ctomai  and  immutable, 
working  above  and  in  this  shifting  pageant  of  our  world, 
the  Master  of  the  dissolving  wencs.  After  all  these  <;o- 
trancing  visions  Si^nser's  wearinpss  of  the  mutable  shows 
which  amround  us.  finds  expression  in  titc  last  stAnia  of 
his  unlinighed  Fa&rU  Queene: 

"Then  gin  1  tiitnke  on  tlut  which  N*ture  tnyd. 
Of  tlint  soma  liiatt  wbcD  do  man;  Cluuigo  b}uiU  be. 
But  »(«dl«>rt  rvst  of  itll  tliirigt.  rmnely  Majid 
Upon  the  plllours  uf  Eiumily, 
Thai  is  uontntyr  t«  Motubililie: 
For  all  lluit  moi'etli  doUi  in  Change  detiglil ; 
Bui  thi'ucip-fortii  all  shAll  mt  et«ra>lly 
Willi  [limlhatMt}i*no(lof  SnboothhtKht: 
01  litaX  Ktfai  3«hw)th  God.  gnuit  rae  that  Sal>Mih'a  RightC 

But  while  the  twble  spirituality  of  Spenser  U  present 
in  the  Fairie  Queaie,  it  reveals  itju-lf  almost  mtiruly 
in  isolated  pa^isages.  SpennerV  cJaim  to  Im*  considered  a 
P^at  ethical  l*achcr  must  real  not  upon  what  h«  inrctndod 
to  do  but  upon  what  ho  actually  accomplbhed.  The  soul 
of  the  f'cierif.  Queene  does  not  spirilualia>  (he  whole  boily 
of  the  work.  The  moral  purpose  can  only  be  perceived 
by  deliberate  and  conscious  effort  of  the  intt-lIecL:  it  doc« 
not  force  itself  irresislibly  upon  ua  through  tlie  emotJona. 
In  Afacbeth  the  Ic-sson  of  the  degeneration  of  a  soul  tliroug]i 
sin  is  the  essence  of  the  play;  it  is  not  deduceil  by  the 
intellect,  it  is  felt  by  the  heart.  But  Spenser  was  com- 
pelled to  furnish  us  with  a  prose  explanation  of  hts  alle- 
gory; it  does  aot  explain  itself  like  The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

'  Cf.  Praapero'a  epeecii.  "Our  rvveb  aow  U»  aodad,"  M«.,  in  Tkt 
T*mptit,  Aot  iv.  8c  1.  -■ 
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Nevertheless,  after  all  this  is  admitted,  the  imperish- 
able charm  of  the  poem  remains  independent  of  its  story 
or  of  its  declared  purpose.  No  poet  before  Spenser  had 
called  out  such  sweet  and  stately  music  from  our  Eng- 
lish speech,  and  none  had  so  captivated  by  an  appeal  to 
the  pure  sense  of  beauty.  Spenser  was  a  high-minded 
Englishman,  a  student  of  the  ideal  philosophy  of  Plato, 
mth  a  touch  of  Puritan  severity;  but  he  had,  above  all, 
the  warm  and  beauty-loving  temper  of  the  Renaissance. 
In  his  soUtary  Kilcolman,  amid  the  insecurity,  pillage, 
and  misery  of  unhappy  Ireland,  he  felt  the  full  fascination 
of  Italy.  In  the  FaSrie  Queene,  the  half-pagan  and 
gorgeous  beauty  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  finds  its  most 
perfect  expression  in  English  poetry,  modified  and  re- 
strained by  Spenser's  s^cnity  and  spirituality  and  by  his 
English  conscience.  \Vith  him  we  are  not,  as  with  Chaucer, 
admitted  to  the  mirth  and  jolly  fellowship  of  the  common 
highway;  rather,  like  Tennyson's  Lady  of  Shalott  in  her 
high  tower,  we  see  in  a  g!a.s3  only  the  passing  reflection 
of  knight  and  page.  There  are  moods  when  this  rests  and 
satisfies;  then,  again,  we  look  down  to  Camelot  at  life 
itself,  and  the  mirror  cracks  from  side  to  side. 

The  English  Drama  before  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  English  civilisar 
tion,  we  accept  his  gift  to  us  so  easily,  and  are  so  familiar 

with  his  greatness,  that  it  is  well  to  remind 
inrn*  ourselves  of  his  place  as  the  king  of  all  literature. 

Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  of  him:  "  I  think  the  best 
judgment,  not  of  this  country  only  but  of  Europe  at  large, 
is  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  Shakespeare  is  the  chief 
of  all  poets  hitherto;  the  greatest  intellect  who,  in  our  re- 
corded world,  has  loft  a  record  of  himself  in  the  way  of  lit- 
erature;" '  and  Emerson  says,  speaking  for  our  own  branch 

■  Htrots  and  Hero  Worihip;  The  Hero  tu  Poet. 
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of  the  English  people:  "Of  all  booku  dependent  upon  their 
iiitritiNic  exouUencc,  Slmke;^|*var(;  la  the  one  book  of  the 
V'-orld.  Out  of  the  circle  of  reJigious  books,  I  set  Shakes- 
ppare  as  thi?  one  URiwraUelcd  niind." '  OitJcbm  cannot 
t'.\i>!aiii  liow  or  why  the  oountry-brod  son  of  a  Warwick- 
shire trader  should  have  possessed  this  supreme  ^ft; 
it  is  the  iiiiriu'le  of  genius;  but  we  can  partly  uiideratand 
bow  surrounding  conditions  favoured  the  expression  of 
Sliakesppare's  genius  through  a  draniatie  fonn-  It  is 
beyomi  our  phiia'<oi>hy  to  analyse  the  nature  of  the  niys- 
turioUH  force  shut  within  a  set-tl,  alttiougli  we  may  appre- 
ciate the  conditions  which  help  its  development.  Let 
us  look  at  Shakespeare  in  the  light  of  some  of  those  sur- 
roundings in  which  his  genius  worked, 

ShaketipeAre  did  not  create  that  dramatic  era  of  which 
he  was  the  grenlcst  outcome;  he  availed  luinst^'ll  of  it. 
He  lived    in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  world's   few  great 
dramatic  periods  —  a  iwriod  equalled  only,  if  \ 
equalled  at  all,  hy  the  greatest  epoch  in  the 
drama   of    Greece.     The   Kliiiabethan  drama 
was  more  thaa  a  national  ainuspinent.     More  fully  than 
any  other  fonn  of  literary  or  artistic  expn-ssion,  it  inter- 
preted and  satisfied  the  cra\'ing  of  the  time  for  vigorous 
life  and  action.    'ITie  theatre  was  then,  a^  in  classic  Greece, 
a  national  fon-e,  and  a  means  of  national  education.    An 
iimncu^^  popular  impulse  was  bock  of  the  KUxabt-than  i 
dramatist.      The    wooden    playhouses  were    daily    filled 
with  turbulent  crowds,  and  scon's  of  plaj'WTights  were 
busy  supplying  the  insatiable  public  with  countless  dramas. 
Shakespeare  was  sustaiued  by  a  hearty,  if  not  always 
di^-riiiiinating,   a|>prt^ciation ;  he  was  stimulated   by  tbu 
fellowship,  or  rivalry,  of  a  host  of  competitors.    The! 
uumlx;r  of  readejN  was  still  small:  ihen>  wn  few  book-' 
buyers  outside  of  a  little  coterie  of  noblemen  and  scbc^ars. , 

RtprtMntaliv*  Mm:  SliduvpoM*. 
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Under  llimio  cotHlilioib)  it  was  iniptxeiblc  to  make  a  living 
by  writing  askm  otw  wrotv  for  iJk-  stage.  It  wiu  tlie 
dnuiuiti^  who  4>njoyed  the  public  patronage,  tlie  ijraiiia- 
tirt  wIk)  tLti-ivwi  the  most  sulxitaiitial  rewai-ds,  and 
on  almost  irresistible  current  impctloU  young  literary 
SHptrantM,  thu  clover,  im|Hwumous  Dohemiani;,  the  men 
of  ^f-niuH  and  the  men  of  talent,  to  choose  the  dramatic 
form.  A»  Mr.  SymoiiiLs  Ims  said,  "  Dramatie  composi- 
tiou  . . .  WJU)  a  tratie,  but  a  trade  which,  tike  that  of  sculp- 
tun*  in  Athens,  of  {Niitituig  in  Italy,  of  inuHte  in  Germany, 
allowed  men  of  creative  genius  to  detach  themselves 
from  the  ranks  of  cn-ditablt;  hnndicraftb-mcn.  Sbakea- 
puoTD  Btonds  whei-e  MiehelangoJo  and  Hheidias  stand, 
above  all  rivals;  but  be  owed  bis  dexterity  to  trtun- 
iog."' 

At  first  sight,  rhi»  dramatic  actt\ity  may  «>om  1o  have 
KpniuR  suddenly  into  Iwing  in  answer  to  a  ww  popular 
di'iuand.  Thetirst  n^gulartragedy  wa^pi-oduced 
tiwif«?ihr  si'O"''  ^^  t'"**!  "f  Shakespeare 'h  birth,  and  he 
zuubatkui  wiw  tweh'e  ycais  old  Ijefore  the  firnt  regidarly 
*'*"*'         lifcnsed  llieatre  was  erect*-d  in  Kngland  (1576). 

Bui  tlie  pafeion  for  life  and  action  did  not  creatX!  the 
Kliuilu'than  drama  nut  of  nothing;  it  ratliiT  twiusfoniifd 
and  ftdftpted  to  it*  uw;  a  drama  which  had  for  ee^turiea 
bn-n  au  important  part  of  the  natiou'a  life.  Iliis  drama 
had  it.**  origin  in  n-ligiun;  it  dealt  (tf  we  except  it«  latest 
developmeiilc)  exclusivi'ly  with  n'liKi<»ia  or  moral  thenurs. 
At  first  it  wfiH  in  Lutin,  and  entirely  under  the  amtrol  of 
the  Church,  Init  gradiially  it  )mu*imI  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  and  il  was  no  longer  WTitten  in  Latin  but  in 
English;  it  was  acted  by  prof csoional  players  and  by  the 
people,  awl  it  Ix'cuinc  a  |H>[>ulnr  pnssesEdon  and  anmxo 
tnont.  Wliat,  tlien,  was  tlu-  general  ehanict^r  of  this 
drama,  oitil  what  wcro  tite  principtd  stages  in  Iti  growth? 

■  filutkip*rf'»  f^vdWMMTi  in  M«  SiHrfMA  />rama,  p.  ttl. 
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Thia  religions  (lr»ma  grew  up  on  the  Coiitinont  ou' 
of  the  iMt'd  felt  by  tliu  clergy  for  some  effective  ineatis 

of  popular  religious  instruction.  Tlie  scnicca 
oti'sra^.    "^  ^^^  Clittrch  were  In  Latin,  an  unknown  tonpie 

l«  tlio  great  majority  of  the  coiigix^gaiiun;  tlio 
people  were  not  only  unlettered,  but  gnxsly  ignorant  and 
narrow-minded.  On  cerlnin  important  fcslivaU  of  the 
Cliunih,  thpi-pfore,  the  tlergy  arranged  in  the  chancel  an 
actAial  re]>ro!entation,  or  tabletmx,  of  tho  event  oonintcm- 
onitrd  on  that  day,  that  the  spr\'ic«'  might  be  more  intel- 
ligihlc  and  im]>pL'i*ivo.  On  (iood  Friday,  for  instance,  llio 
cnicitix  wa.x  taken  don-n  and  iu>leninly  buried,  and  on  Easter 
it  was  brought  from  the  tomb  and  replaced  with  elaborate 
ceremonies.  Or,  on  Ohrifil.nias  Day,  the  RhnphcnU  might 
be  repii»0Qt«d  as  coming  to  worship  the  infant  Snviotir> 
From  very  early  times  these  iwenic  rcpreflenlationst  were 
acc<Mnpftnii>d  by  tnunic  and  n  brief  dialogue  between, 
the  principal  pcrsonajeec,  and  the  ceremony  thus  beeama 
more  dramatic  in  eluirueter.  As  the»e  dramatic  cere- 
monies were  introduce<l  into  the  pcrvices,  or  liturgy,  of 
th«  Church,  they  arc  commonly  called  the  Liturgical 
Drama, 

Out  of  such  bt^imungB,  phiys  founded  on  various  Inci- 
dents in  the  Hiblo,  or  on  wme  legend  of  the  saintP,  pradu- 
Uw  MiiMk  "^'y  *"*'''  "^'"^P*^*  On  the  Continent  tlie  pla>'s  on 
fujri.  biblical  Riibjects  were  ealled  Xft/xterm,  and  thi 

dealing  with  saintly  legi-nds  Slimcie  Hayx,  but 
in  England  only  the  latter  name  apppar>t  to  have 
been  emiiloyed.  Miracle  plays  were  brouglil  into  Fjig. 
land  by  the  Normans.  It  is  probable  that  tliey 
weic  introduced  with  many  other  foreign  customs  very 
eoon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  the  first  inira-i 
cle  play  in  Enghind  of  wliich  we  ha\'e  any  rword 
was  ^ven  by  the  pupib  in  a  school  near  St.  Albans  about 
1100-1119.     Tliia  was  a   play  in  boiiour  of  St.  Kath- 
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arioe.  It  was  produced  under  the  direction  of  a  Norman 
clerk,  who  had  come  from  France  to  take  charge  of  the 
Convent-school  at  St.  Albans.  The  miracle  play  soon  be- 
came domesticated  in  En^and.  At  first,  plays  were  pro- 
duced in  the  churches,  or  in  some  ecclesiastical  institution, 
then  (as  in  the  play  of  Adam  and  Eve,  c.  1150)  on  a  scaffold 
at  the  church-door,  then  in  the  church-yards,  and  at  lei^h 
on  the  village  green,  or  in  the  town's  streets.  Gradu^y 
they  passed  altogether  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and 
became  English  plays,  acted  by  and  for  the  people  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  It  became  the  custom  to  arrange  a  num- 
ber of  these  biblical  plays  in  a  scries,  or  cyde,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  chief  events  of  the  scriptural  narrative  from  the 
Creation  to  Doomsday,  in  a  dramatic  sequence.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  such  cycUs  were  acted  by 
the  Guilds  (or  incorporated  associations  of  various  trades 
and  crafts)  in  some  of  the  towns.  Miracle  plays  were  often 
produced  on  a  movable  platform  called  a  pageant.  It  re- 
sembled a  huge  box  on  low  wheels,  and  it  was  divided  into 
two  stories,  or  tiers.  The  lower  story  was  commonly  en- 
closed by  curtains  and  used  as  a  dressing-room;  the  upper, 
which  was  open  at  the  sides,  was  the  stage.  The  spectators 
assembled  in  groups  at  various  places  in  the  town,  at  the 
street-comers,  the  town-cross  or  elsewhere,  and  the  pa- 
geants were  drawn  from  group  to  group.  Each  pageant 
performed  only  one  play  in  the  series,  and  as  one  pageant 
followed  another  in  regular  succession,  each  group  of  spec- 
tators would,  by  remaining  in  the  same  spot,  see  the  whole 
series  of  plays.  Some  times  scaffolds  were  used  instead  of  the 
movable  stages.  Four  cycles  of  these  plays  have  been  pre- 
served,—  the  cycle  of  York,  of  Towneley  (so-called  IjecaiL^o 
the  manuscript  once  belonged  to  a  family  of  that  name), 
of  Coventry,  and  of  Chester.  These  cydes  contain  in  all 
nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  plays.  The  people  as  they 
watched  the  production  of  one  of  these  cycles,  saw  the  most 
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ctraiiiatio  cpbodLw  of  sacred  history  eiiact«d  before  t 
e>'es.     They  saw  the  Garden  of  Kden,  the  fiwt  sin  untl  the 
loBS  of  Parudl<M>;  they  saw  the  quarrel  between  Cain  and 
Abel,  the  first  murder,  the  Flood ;  they  followod  the  story 
of  niim's  dcstiuy  through  the  New  Testamem,  or,  perhaps 
to  the  terrors  trf  the  Day  of  Doom.    Crude  as  tb««c  plajvi 
were,  eiJivt-ncd  as  they  wen-  at  times  by  a  eoarw  and  in- 
oongnioiiR  humour,  they  were  the  residt  of  au  honest  effort 
to  make  a  great  theme  n;al  and  living  to  dimple  and  ign< 
rant  audiences.     With  such  an  audienee,  unawusloined  a#' 
it  was  to  nu-ntul  effort,  the  oceasioiuti  introduetion  of 
comic  element  mast  have  been  a  necessity,  and  in  all  likflli 
hooii  the  mcdiasval  mind  wiw  nothing  irreverent  or  afwnrd 
in  the  qiiarrrf  of  Noah  and  his  wife  before  they  enleii-d  Iho 
ark,  or  in  (he  rough  pranbt  of  the  shepherds  on  the  plainai 
of  Bethlehem.    These  crude  pt8>'wrights  eould  fonn  iv 
notion  of  an  oriental  background;  tbry  had  to  make  thi 
shepherds  IvnglUli  shepherds,  for  they  knew  no  other.    Thi 
introduction  of  a  comic  element  and  this  necessity  for 
ciTtain  tnith  or  realism,  had  evidently  an  important  Ijeai^ 
ing  on  the  development  of  the  drama. 

Not  only  did  the  laity  need  to  know  the  Dihle  and  t-hi 
legends  of  the  saints,  they  aUo  needed  to  be  iastructed  i 
Church  doctrine  and  in  conduct.     To  answer 
this  need  another  kind  of  play,  called  the  jl/oraJ; 
Play,  or  MoraiUy,  grew  up  side  by  side  with  thi 
miracle  plaj^s.    'I'lie  earliest  extant  moml  i^aj-s  date  fro 
the  reign  of  Heru-y  W.,  but  mention  is  mode  of  sonu;  sU 
earlier.     The  main  theme  of  the  moral  play  is  "  the  con- 
test between  the  ppreonified  powers  of  good  and  evil 
for  the  possession  of  man's  soul."  '     In  other  words,  t! 
object  of  the  moral  play  was  to  teach  a  moral  Icbho: 
by  elwwing  in  the  fonn  of  an  allegory  everj-mao's  lifi 
\oag  struggle  with  the  various  ttrmptutions  which 

'  PoIUrd'a  Kn^uh  Miracle  Phj/t,  lotroductioo,  xliii. 
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the  common  enemies  of  mankind.  Thus,  in  The  Castle 
oj  PerseNrance,  tbo  earthly  life  of  nutu  in  ite  successive 
of  infancy,  youth,  timnliood,  and  old  age,  is  brought 
ore  us  in  the  person  of  the  liero,  the  raprescntiitjon,  or 
typo,  of  maukind  {Ilumanum  Genus).  Wc  see  this  tj'pical 
man  nttcndcii  by  u  f;ood  and  an  evil  aiif^el;  we  ifiee  him 
yifldiiig  to  various  tL'niptnttou8,  ~  ptTSonitk-d  as  ihe  World, 
Pica8ur?,  Folly,  and  the  like,  — and  finally  saved  througji 
repi'Dtouoc  and  coofuwiou.*  In  !<ui.-li  a  play,  in  spik-  of  all 
iVe  artistic  Hhorttfoniingis,  we  fitid  that  cunception  of  life  as 
a  spiritual  warfare  which  is  the  hsmis  of  the  Fairie  Qiteene. 
Tin;  moral  play  of  Ereri/man  fortns  htime  upon  the  mind 
and  coOHciciicf  of  tbu  licanT  a  conviction  of  tla'^  Hlturtncss 
of  human  life  and  of  the  vanity  of  merely  earthly  interesta. 

BODHO  of  tliL-  imiiiinvnci!  of  dc-alh  and  judgment  dorai- 

>t«6  the  play.  TiiP.  profound  inipre»»ion  whi<:h  thi.i  play 
Ic  ufxiH  nioclL'ni  audiences,  when  it  was  revived  a  few 
ypar*  apo,  sIiow.h  that  thp  mtiral  play  at  its  best  haw  that 
truth  to  tho  fuiidanR-ntal  facitt  of  human  lift-,  tluit  ]K>WL-r  in 
'fiting  tliem,  which  pve  greatneee  and  permanence  to 
art.  'rite  nlmo^'t  uiM^tgunllcd  i>ower  of  tliix  ])lHy  consists  in 
tJje  univpri*al  important  of  its  thenM*.  llie  experience  of 
Evrifj-man  is,  or  will  be,  ount;  each  hoon'f  movvx  towards 

le  grave  with  him,  and  ares  in  his  struggles  and  ahorlcom- 

:^  Ihc  image  of  his  own. 

Judging  from  the  sjiccimcns  which  we  powcss,  the  mo- 
rality plays  as  a  whole  KufTer  from  the  sameiKEs  of  thear 
Iticmv;  on  the  other  hand,  we  ttw  tlmt  in  ttiem  the  ilrauia, 

cc  nwlricleil  to  biblical  or  legendary  subjects,  passes  be- 
yiind  these  limits  toward  a  wider  fti'Jd. 

A  furtluT  step  was  taken  by  John-  Hftwood  (cir.  1600- 

■  Cf.  tlw  kUifcorr  rannlait  Ihnxigh  ttie  MconBJvn  «Mit«sb  u(  Oantti 
•ith  Phiupant;  MrridiKHt,  Iterperm,  Nn,  and  tien  in  T«iut]MB'i 
GarM  ami  Lj/nette. 
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1665)  in  the  coniposUion  of  the  Interlude}   Th«se  iVi 

luda  of  Hcywood's  wca-  slwrt,  comic  scenes, 
intuDdcd,  Apparently,  to  be  played  between 
{inter  ludo)  the  courses  of  a  banquet,  or  immctiialely 
aft«r  its  coucluijioi].  llic  spcnkerx  in  thrse  witty  con- 
veniatiotu  are  not  pereouiGeatiotis  ae  in  the  moruhty 
play,  they  ore  chnracUrrs  taken  from  n-al  life,  ss  Johan 
the  husband  aiid  Tyh  his  u-ife,  a  Pardoner,  ii  Friar,  yr 
a  Curate.  Heywood,  like  his  oontemiwrary  Skclton,  was-' 
a  eatirist ;  and  in  his  best  known  work,  The  Four  ft,  —  a 
dialogue  IxitwwD  the  Palmer,  the  Pardorier,  the  PoUcanj, 
and  the  Pedlar,  —  neither  the  clerg>-  nor  t]ic  laity  escape 
his  keen  ridicule. 

\V«  have  now  tracvd  the  beginnings  of  the  English 
drama  from  the  tintc  of  the  Conquest  to  John  ^[eywood 
button  of     wlm    died  in    1505, — almost  to  the  time 
2jJ2S'SiI5Jt»  Sliakespcare.     The  last   i»Tfonnance    of    tho 
BtiMbtibu    York  iiiiracli!  plays  took  pLicv  in  1579;  the 
**■*•  Chester  plays  were  arted  until  the  end  of  the 

oi'Utury.  So  U»  mirnelu  play  did  not  die  until  tlie  end 
of  KUiiabeth'H  reign.  It  liad  overlapped  the  nc^lest  period 
of  tltu  English  drama,  but  it  hiul  long  einee  coo^  to  have 
any  direct  and  Vital  influence.  At  first  ^^ht  the  relation 
of  the  miracle  and  morality  phkys  to  the  Klizaliethan 
drama  may  i^eem  fanciful  or  olK^cure,  but  In  fact  it  is  very 
real  and  vital.  We  find  allusion  to  thiit  okler  drama  in 
Shakespeare  and  other  Elizabethan  playwright.'*,  ami  hero 
and  Uicrc  wo  come  upon  an  actual  thread  of  eoniiectlon. 
Tho  Vice,  who,  dressed  as  a  Court  fool,  mipplied  the  romia 
element  in  the  morality  play^,  survives  in  a  more  eleva 
fonn  in  Shak<-i;])e!ut:'ei  elonits  and  jesters.  The  drunken 
Fbrter  in  MacbeOi  ta  believed  to  be  a  remiuiiicenco  of  th' 


>  MMtaon  ii  mada  ot  inl4rlMdu  m  atuly  as  1464,  bill  tbi-  tutrrluJti 
M  Iho  twm  ii  00111010111/  ua«d  npfNton  to  have  beeo  tlie  civittion  of' 
Hcjwood, 
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porter  or  tite  gati-u  of  IIcll  in  a  ocrljiiu  miracle  play.  At 
tinie«  we  seem  to  discern  a  l<*a  superficial  connection,  as 
when  Marlowc-'ti  Famt el&nili  liki-  Ilutnanutu  Gcnun.  Ix-twix-n 
his  j^ood  aiul  bad  Angel,  or  when,  liki;  tlie  wtdctnl  in  the 
mirucic  pioyf,  he  i»  carried  ofT  by  devils  to  eternal  tnr^ 
nienLs,  In  t-nith,  the  miracle  and  morality  plays.  witJi  nl) 
tlieir  unroutluKH^  and  di:titi('m;i«5,  wure  siutaiu(il  and  i-lu- 
VHtod  by  tlicir  s1u|>ondon9  Ibemea;  they  dealt  wilJt  issatx 
tu)  iiiiivt>i-»<ul,  that  later  drumatista  c«Uit  hardly  coeapt- 
tnutiiig  iIk-iii  again,  although  in  a  ditTcrL'nt  fonn.  Mac- 
bah  b,  aft^r  all,  but  a  glorified  miracle  piny.  The  scxxia, 
the  tiriR',  ami  the  uetor«  are  changed,  but  tlw-jt  m  the 
ijcoieh  lIlghlaiKl?,  a»  in  the  Gaixlcn  of  VAcn,  wc  again  soe 
etiact<-d  tbo  till)  ilratita  of  man's  tcnipt^tion,  his  full,  and 
lufl  Kpirittial  oxile.  Hut  above  nit  wp  mu!<t  n'ntember  tlint 
for  Imndroib  of  years  before  Marlowe  uml  S)iiik€H[)(!are,  this 
n'Jigioufl  drnina  fostered  nnd  kept  alive  a  Iovt  of  phiy- 
guing  ftiitnng  the  English  people.  It  made  the  dmnia  a 
natioiiid  «Tiiu»-inent,  a  pojHilar  posevesioii.  This  druma, 
(WM-ntiiilly  nrioiifl  and  moral,  changed  and  Mippl^'inrnUHl  aa 
it  wax  by  the  new  ideas  and  fresh  inspiration  brought  by  tbe 
licniii^-^iinite,  wii»  a  baj^i'*  for  the  drams  of  the  later  littHi. 

Through  tin-  Intrrhidc,  a»  we  have  wen,  th<'  drama 
lierame  less  relipoiis  and  cli<lacti<':  by  the  Puhstitiition  of 

n-nl  eharacters  for  per»onincatiottfi,  and  by  tlie 
■iBf Mth*  satirical  treatment  of  contemporary  nbuiiefl,  it 
^^f        drew  nearer  to  life  in  its  more  familiar  and 

evet>'-day  aspects.  All  that  wa-t  needed  to 
tranffiirm  the  Inlerhtde  into  a  comedy  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  more  fully  developed  pkit.  In  making  tliia 
trunxition,  England  was  lielptKl  by  tlic  example  of  tha 
elawie,  and  partiniWIy  the  I^tin,  writers.  It  had 
become  customary  to  produce  p!a>-8  at  eonio  of  tin: 
kIiooIh;  nnd  thv  schoolmasters,  tbe  whoob,  and  t)H' 
Uoivervllicw,  bud  an  importuub  ehan:  in  the  eMablishtnont 


sso 
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of  the  regular  dmnui,  at  thtx  early  litage  of  ilx  growth. 
The  firat  regubr  comedy,  Halp/i  Roviler  DovUcr,  wa.i 
written  about  1552  by  Nicholas  Udaix  (1505-15.56), 
who  was  at  one  tiino  hcadniastor  of  Eton  CoU<^  and 
ttltcrwards  hcAdma^tcr  of  Westminster  School.  This 
comedy  Bhows  the  iiifluenee  of  the  Latin  comic  dramatist, 
nautus.  Another  early  eomwly,  Gammer  Gurton's  Xeedlf, 
wflii  |>layed  at  dirist'.''  College,  Cambridge,  in  1566.  This 
oomedy,  unUk(>  Udall's,  is  not  a  elflf«ieal  imitation,  but  a 
ooar»c  and  graphic  study  of  rustic  life.  This  fact  is  a  sig- 
nificant one.  It  tiugg(«t8  to  UK  that ,  i»  »pit4.>  of  the  Htrength 
of  the  classical  influence,  ihc-rc  was  a  native  force  and 
ori^nality  in  the  EngU:<h  nature  which  would  give  to  the 
English  dratiia  a  character  of  its  own.  Neverthelpss,  in 
tragedy  as  well  as  in  comedy  the  I-!nglish  dramatifit«  begajl 
as  pupils  of  the  Latin.  The  Hist  regular  Kiiglish  tragedy, 
the  Gorfiodtic,  or  Fctrei  and  Pmrex,  of  Saek^ille  and  Nor- 
ton, while  it  dealt,  with  a  subject  in  the  legendary  history 
of  Enghuid  follnwwl  thp  ntyle  of  the  I.,atin  tragic  poet 
Seneca.  Indeed,  the  numerous  trnnslatioiLs  from  Seneca 
aro  a  proof  of  his  influence  an<l  popularity.' 

Among  the  native  forces  thus  shaping  a  new  drdma 
out  of  niedia?%'al  miraele  plays  or  classic  adaptations,  was. 

the  inteiL^e  patriotic  pride  which,  in  the  days 
jNtriotjim  OB  of  the  Aniiada,  stirred  l\ngland  to  niorc  wide- 
grawtit  o(       spread  interest  in  her  history,  and  to  a  wanner 

pleasure  in  the  image  of  her  triumphs.  The 
Chronicle  histories  of  England  were  ransacked  for  subjects, 
and  her  past  reviewed  in  dramas  which  were  the  forerun- 
ners of  Shakespeare's  great  .terira  of  English  historical 
pUys .  Aowog  the  early  works  of  t  )us  class  arc.  The  Famotta 

'  BotwMn  lAAO  imd  IMft  fivn  Bng^lt  ftuthon  applied  IhonHilvwl 
ta  the  tMik  of  imMhting  Senoca.  Ten  of  liii  ptaj:),  eoUecMd  uid ' 
prinUHJ  IfigHhin-  in  l.Vil,  retniun  a  monuiit»ut  of  ihe  Ek)gU«b  porta' { 
■Md  in  Bludying  tli«  Rotuao  pectagopie. 
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FtctoriM  0/  Henry  V.,  acted  before  1588,  Sir  Tfuvnaa 
More,  ttboiit  ISW),  The  Troublesome  Raiffn  of  King  John, 
printed  in  1591,  and  The  Sete  Chronicie  Hitlory  0}  King 
Leir  and  his  Three  Daughlers,  GonerUl,  Ragan,  and  Cor- 
dtUa,  Artod  two  yt-iirs  latt-r  (ISft'i).  Tlie  uiflmmcc  of 
duHsicid  study  also,  wuii  ajiijarent  in  the  choirc  of  frubject. 
Tlimi,  there  is  au  tarly  iragLdy  on  llw  story  of  Appius 
end  Virginia  (cir.  I5C3),  ami  a  iMmenlahlp  Traijnhj  hOjed 
Ful  of  Pleasant  Mirlh.  Conteyning  the  Life  of  Cambues 
King  0/  Perda  (cir.  I5tW-70). 

\Vc  fan  better  wtiniau-  llic  power  of  tliif  patriotic  spirit 
in  inoiitdinf;  the  drama  if  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  its  in- 
flucno!  on  other  forms  of  eontomporar)'  lilRmture.  We 
have  ain'ady  allude<l  to  the  labours  of  aiirh  antiquarians 
and  lu-itoriaiia  of  tliia  time  an  Lclund,  Stowe,  and  Holin- 
shed,  and  we  have  npolcen  of  Iloiinshed'c  relation  to  the 
dnirnalic  presentation  of  EngtiKli  hiidory,'  Side  by  side 
with  this  hiKtorical  pniw  we  linr)  an  enoniiou.'!  quantity 
of  verac  inspired  by  the  maw  patriotic  intorort  In  the 
England  of  the  present  or  the  paitt.  miliam  Wanier  wt 
forth  Itte  history  of  Knf^liiDiI  from  the  Deluge  to  tlx-  time 
of  Hizabf^b  in  a  much  nrad  poem  of  ten  thousand  lines 
(Alhiona  England,  15S0);  Samuel  Daniel  deaU  with 
En^ijth  liii'tory  in  his  Cxi'il  HVa  (l.'jO.'i;;  later  .Michael 
Drayton  nTotc  his  Hcroieal  E}fii>th:i,  hin  uplendtd  ballnd, 
the  Bottle  0}  Agineoitrt,  and  bin  pgantic  |x>em  PoUjolbimy 
(1613-11)22),  ilic  \Bsi  named,  a  "slrange  Hercuhaii 
toil"  a»  Drayton  approprialely  calls  it,  is  a  poetical 
dpiicription  of  t^igland  in  thirty  hooks,  containing  in  all 
about  one  hundred  ttwusand  linos.  All  these  writcni 
were  bidding  people  to 

"Look  on  England, 
TIm  Emprw  ai  tfan  KuropeMi  JmIm, 
llw  iiii*tra<«  of  the  oomo,  ber  nnviM 
PiiUing  *  gitdte  nMUid  nbout  iV  world.  "* 
r«gv.  I&7  rupra.       •  Muringior,  Th*  Maid  of  Hertoir,  Act  L  80.  I.' 
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FVoni  the  historical  piftys  Already  named  ve  paas  easily 
to  a  hitler  order  of  drama  in  the  Edward  It.  of  Chriatopher 
Mariowo,  Sltakespeflre's  great  predecceeor,  until  we  reach 
the  climax  of  England's  patriotic  draoia  in  the  work  of 
Shakespeare  himself. 

Aliout  i.WO  we  find  the  drama  rapidly  taking  form  in 
I^mdon  through  tht-  work  of  a  group  of  rifling  dramatists, 
many  of  whom  brought  from  the  iinivcrailies 
pwdt^SSwl!"  ^  tincture  of  the  new  learning,  Mauy  of  thi-se 
playwrightei  Uv(!d  in  a  wil<l,  Bohemian  fai<hion, 
haimting  low  taverns,  and  conwrting  with  llw  vilest 
compjiiiy.  Some  of  them,  like  tho  dissipated  and  uiifnr- 
tutiutc  Greene,  were  beyond  t  lie  pale  of  pcspcwtablc  eociety. 
Their  mcand  of  liviug  wcni  precarious,  for  literature  was 
not  yet  a  reeognised  profession.  Some  of  them  wrote 
roiiianc*'**,  (KM-ms,  or  pamjililetK,  as  wrll  as  plays.  They 
were,  as  a  claas,  mere  literary  adventurers:  scholani  ac- 
quainted with  the  London  slums,  the  associates  of  actors, 
then  ft  dct>piHed  cla^,  if  not  actors  themselves,  and  strug- 
gling to  live  by  tlieir  wits  as  best  they  could.  Prominent 
among  these  shapen^  of  the  Eliiwbethan  drama  were  John 
Lylv  (]55:J-ie06);  Thomas  Kvd  (1568-1895),  whose 
Spanish  Tragedy  was  frcqurntly  referred  to  by  Shakes- 
peare and  the  lut^-r  dranmti^l^,'  OKoitot:  Pkkle  (cir.  155S- 
clr.  1598);  and  Uobkrt  Greexk  (1500-1592). 

■  Tl>«<  iTTpnt  <li>covny  of  tlie  pi«ci>e  dttC«  of  Kyil'a  bittli  pnvM 
him  to  li&v«  been  about  nx  ynin  older  tlwn  Harlowo  and  8hakMp(«ra. 
Some  critics  Brf;u«  fmni  this  that  he  pntwbly  bcgaii  hb  work  befora 
Maclom,  ntiil  contend  that,  in  voDMquence  of  thii  prolHiblt*  priority, 
hi*  Hhan  In  th»  dcpvdopnunt  of  EDgli«b  Ingcdjr  i*  tnorv  importAnt  Uian 
w^  formerly  aiippom.  Wliat«Ter  oonclurioo  we  mky  adopt,  Kyd 
ITM  beyond  kII  (lucstioii  an  iinportaiit  fort.<e  in  tho  sliaping  of  Eogliali 
imgeily.  nH.SpnnuA  Tra^nf jf  (written,  perhapi,  bofont  lASH,  nnd  per^ 
(onQcd  wiih  Kiv*t  sucwm  in  )5Kt)  u'lw  enomwtuly  popular;  acconling 
to  *  high  aiilbority  "  the  most  populu  play  o(  tiie  entira  ngc  outnda 
of  Sbnlcevpeare."  Ijk*  Tittia  Andronieut, it  ■' mjk*  Kith  blood,"  but 
the  plot  i)  ikkilfully  dux-elopetl,  and  there  aro  ovidriiwd  oJ  dminalie  and 
poetic  iwwr.  foctically,  il  in  dialiiic-tly  interior  to  tlii-  work  of  Hftr- 
lowc.     V.  Pro'.  Sctilck'a  preface  (o  Kin  oditioa  of  Tit*  SpaniJi  Trofifdy. 
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The  work  of  this  remarkable  group  of  playwri^ts  must 
be  passed  by  here  with  only  the  briefest  nwntion.  L^y 
was  an  Oxford  man.  He  aspired  to  be  Master  of  the 
Revets,*  and  he  knew  the  delays  and  disappointments  of 
the  unsuccessful  suitor  for  Eliaabeth's  favour.  "A  thou- 
sand hopes, "  he  wrote  bitterly  in  1593,  "  but  all  nothing; 
a  hundred  promises,  but  yet  nothing. "  Lyly's  plays  were 
produced  by  two  companies  of  child-actors  known  as 
"the  children  of  Paul's"  (i.e.  the  choristers  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral)  and  "the  children  of  the  Chapel"  (i.e.  the  chor- 
isters of  the  Royal  Chapel  at  ^Miitehall),  and  they  were  un- 
doubtedly acted  before  the  Queen,  Lyly  was  not  a  writer 
of  great  depth  or  power,  but  his  comedies,  though  slight, 
are  fanciful,  lively,  and  entertaining.  The  dialogue,  as 
in  parts  of  Alexaiider  and  Campaspe,  is  often  clever  and 
animated.  His  light  touch  fitted  him  to  excel  in  the 
lyric,  and  at  least  one  of  his  songs,  "  Cupid  and  Campaspe," 
has  long  been  generally  known  and  admired.  Lyly  first 
became  famous  by  his  two  stories,  Eupkues,  the  Anatomy 
of  Wit  (1579),  and  Euphves  and  His  England  (1580). 
These  books,  which  mark  the  beginning  of  the  Elizabethan 
romance,  were  WTitten  in  a  curiously  elaborated  and  arti- 
ficial form.  This  highly  mannered  and  pedantic  style 
soon  found  imitators  and  was  known  as  Euphuism.*  Lyly 
used  this  .'style  again  in  his  dramas.    George  Pcele,  like 

>  The  Master  of  the  Keveb  was  an  officer  selected  to  direct  the 
amuaemenls  of  the  Court,  or  of  the  household  of  a  great  noblemaa. 
In  Henry  VIII.'b  leign  the  Master  of  the  Ravels  was  made  a  permaoent 
Court  official.  He  took  charge  of  the  masks  and  coetumee  lued  in  the 
public  entertainments,  and  had  various  other  duties  conDected  with 
the  Court  aina^menlH  and  Royal  ProgresBea. 

'  Euphuism  is  ihua  defined  by  Dr.  FumesB  Id  Preface  to  iotv'j 
Labour'a  Loet.  "  This  style,  when  examined,  discloses  as  marked  churao- 
terbtics  constant  antitheses  not  only  in  words,  but  in  balanced  sen- 
tences,  and  the  antitheses  are  then  rendered  more  noticeable  by  alli- 
teration; to  this  is  added  a.  profusion  of  illustrations  drawn  from 
'unnatural  Natural  History,'  to  use  Collier's  happy  phrase." 
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Ijvly,  was  a  grwluate  of  Oxford.    He  cam©  to  London 
about  1581,  whuro  he  Iwl  a  rttkless  and  riotous  life  as 
poet,  dramatist,  siid  actor,  and  died  mLsenibly  in  1S97-98. 
HiH  hti^toricai  play  of  Edu-wrd  I  contaiiia  a  fine  tribute 
to  "  Illustrious  Eiigtaiid,  ancient  seat  of  Kings,"  and  his 
pastoral,  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  a  very  simple  and 
plpa*iing  song,  "  Fnir  and  fair  and  twico  so  fair."      Peele 
had  possibly  less  influence  on  thi>  drarnn  than  cither  Lyly 
or  Greene,  yet  his  verse  kiodlivt  at  times  into  true  ]X)etr)*. 
There  is  a  ferv^ii!  and  noble  eloquence  in  his  Farewell  to  Sir 
John  Norris,  and  the  sonnet  "  His  golden  locks  Time  hath 
to  silver  turned,"  Is  worthy  of  the  iK'Sutifui  setting  which 
Thackeray  has  ^ven  it  in  the  jSVhvowi**.'    Greene,  who 
left  Ixiliind  him  the  Rtorj'  of  Ills  pitiable  life  in  his  singular 
tract,  A  Groat'it  Worth  o}  Wit  lioiujht  with  a  Million  of  Re- 
pentanfe,  is  probably  at  his  1k>-1  in  his  comedy  of  Friar 
Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,    'i'lip  seene  is  laid  in  the  coun- 
try, and  there  ti  a  fn'shnwis,  a  whoKsoniencsa,  about  the 
play,  a  suggi.'^tion  of  open  air  and  sunshine,  which  contrast 
pathetically  with  Grecae's  stifling  and  sordid  mirroundingH. 
But,  greater  than  all  these  in  the  tra^e  int^nivity  of  his 
gpiiivis  and  the  swelling  niajet^ty  of  his  "mighty  line," 
t™*,      ^'"^  C'hhistopheh  Maiujowe  (15G4-I503),  the 
inmiediatv  fon-runner  of   Shakesjn  an-.      >\'hen 
Mariowe  began  to  nTite,  the  form  of  the  l-Jigtish  drama  was 
still  unsettled.     Under  the  influeuoc  of  it«  classic  models 
tragedy  was  inclined  to  he  stiff,  stilted,  and  fonnal;  while 
in  contrast  ttith  the  work  of  the  scholarly  and  soinowliat 
artificial  writeni  there  were  rude,  popular  interludes  in 
jingling  rliymes,  full  of  rough,  clownish  tricks  and  jrats, 
and  without  unity  and  proportion.    Marlowe's  fuie  touch 
did  much  to  reduce  this  confusion  to  ortler.     Ilis  verso  is 
the  finest  before  Shakt^iM-are's ;  and  stormy  ami  riotous  as 
was  Ilia  life,  his  work  ^lowa  the  true  artist's  unadfish  de- 
'  Tk*  .VfwwmM,  voL  ii.  chap.  xxxviiL 
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votioQ  to  a  higl)  and  beauUfitl  ideal.  Marlowe  wsr  tliR  hoii 
of  a  Canterbury  tdioemuker,  and  was  boni  two  months  be- 
fore Shakuspeare.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  and  caiiM> 
to  Lotulon  in  1J>K1  to  plunge  into  the  vortex  of  rceklcMs  and 
Iftwkisa  life  tliat  circled  round  the  theatre.  Passional*, 
iUM|uiet ,  antHtiouR,  .Marlowe  was  »<[>oki>n  of  perhaps  unjustly 
OB  an  HtlH■i^t  nud  a  bla^-^plK^riior.  Ho  di<--:<  Ix-forc  liu  reaches 
thirty;  stabbed,  we  are  totd,  with  his  own  dagger  in  a  low 
tavt'rn  at  IVptford.  llic  touch  of  tlvc  unknown,  which  he 
thinned  for  like  hiti  own  FauMus.  stopA  him  in  the  nii<Ltt  at 
ha,  doubts,  his  pofsiiionate  longin)^,  hU  detianco,  liid  iove- 
inaking,  and  his  fanic  —  and  at  tenj^th  he  ii<  quiet- 
Marlowe's  earlifj<1  play  {Tamhurlaitie,  first  Part  iiefore 
1587,  Second  Part  iMni)  [xirlrayB  tht-  insatiable  thirst  for 
power,  the  spirit  of  the  typieal  conqueror  longing  for  "  the 
Kweet  fruition  of  an  tyirttily  crown."  Anotht-r  of  Marlowe  h 
tragedies,  The  Jnr  oj  Malla,  is  generally  thought  to  have 
furnished  Stiakes]K>are  with  Mttiic  hints  (or  hi»  Sliylock  in 
Tke  At(reha}U  o/  Vetiiet.  Eduvrd  II.  ilrew  more  finnly  the 
lines  of  the  Kngtush  hislorieal  drama,  while  Dr.  Fauslus, 
with  its  magnlHceiit  hun<lA  of  [xH'try  and  the  aceumulating 
tf>rror  of  it«  Ira^c  close,  is  full  of  that  overmastcriug  long- 
ing  for  the  unattairuible  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
Hirongi<«t  characti-ridtic  of  MarloweV  rt-stlivs  oitturb.  In 
tbc»e  famous  lines  from  Tamhurlaine,  Marlowe  himself 
seenu  to  tpeak  to  us: 

"  NHtuiT.  l>ut  fnimed  lu  dT  (out  oImmdI* 
WatTl^|E  ni()i!ii  niir  bresata  for  reKHnont, 
Dolb  tfoch  u>  All  (u  huvc  uptring  minda; 
OurMXil*  wIioM  fncullws  cnn  rompicbend 
Hie  mndnMW  sfliiloclur*  of  ihe  trarld, 
And  (Deamtrc  vvny  uundning  ptanet'a  RKine, 
8<in  climbing  nficr  kiui*)«cler  infiiiilo, 
And  >lwByB  movitii;  m  ilie  nmlvm  ephewtn, 
Will  UK  to  W4iar  ouraeJtta  and  never  nU  ~. " 

PlayB  were  acted  in  Kne^and  before  any  tbeatn-A  wero 
built.    The  InUrludet,  or  the  early  dramas,  were  often 
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played  before  Uie  Quocn  or  Ix^foi^  somo  great  noblp  on  a 
Tho  thMtn  P'**'omi,  at  OUP  end  of  thp  liiigc  litilis,  pL-rhfipe 
at  a  great  bonquct  or  festival.  Wlion  plays  bp- 
came  a  popiilar  pastime  tiiey  were  oft#n  performed  in  tlw- 
open  court-yardfl  of  t^M^  itins.  Thrt«  sqiiftrc  inn-yards, 
overlooked  by  the  galleries  or  halooniefi  which  ran  around 
the  cncloi^iig  watbi  of  tho  inn,  arc  supposed  to  have  fur- 
nished the  model  for  the  regular  theatreft.  The  gmwirig 
delight  in  pJay-going  bccius  to  ha%T  produced  a  general 
demand  for  more  permanent  and  eommodinus  aocomnioda- 
tJon».  In  1576  a  building  known  as  "TIil-  Theatre"  was 
erected  in  Rnsbur>-  Fields,  in  tbe  outskirts  of  London,  for 
the  regular  production  of  play*.  A  aecond  play-house, 
"The  Curtain,"  was  opened  a  littie  later.  From  this  time 
the  play-houaes  rapidly  tncreiised,  and  wlien  Shakc«pearc 
eanie  up  to  T»ndon  (about  1587)  a  number  were  in  active 
operation.  Shakespeare's  own  theatre,  "  The  Globe,"  built 
1500,  Uy  ttcrofiK  the  Thames  from  London  in  the  "Bank- 
aide,"  ft  part  of  Southwark  close  to  the  river.  Other 
famous  theatres  of  the  day  were  "The  Fortune,"  "The 
Rose,"  and  "The  Curtain,"  at  the  last  of  which  Marlowe  is 
known  to  have  acted.  The  theatres  were  of  two  kinds, 
public  and  private.  The  first  were  hirge  six-eided  wooden 
building,  roofed  o\-ep  above  the  stage  and  thatched;  the 
pit,  or  yard,  being  without  i^hclter  from  the  sun  or  rain. 
Galleries  ran  round  the  walls,  as  in  the  inn-yards.  Tim 
.'■tage  projected  into  the  pit.  which  was  alive  with  dis- 
or(l(^Hy  crowds  who  stood  on  the  bare  groun<l,  joking, 
fighting,  or  shoWng  to  gain  the  bc^  places.  Tlient  was 
litlli'  attempt  at  scenery;  in  the  old  plays  we  find  such 
significant  stage  directions  as  these:  "Exit  Venus;  or,  if 
you  can  convcment])',  let  a  chair  come  down  from  the  top 
of  the  stage  and  draw  her  up." ' 

>  In  Gnwo*'*  AipAmMM  —  <|tioud  by  OoUiar,  Annalt  of  M«  3lagit 
Tol.  ii).  p.  357. 
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In  more  than  one  place  in  the  choruses  of  Henry  V. 
Shakespeare  seems  to  be  impatient  of  the  slender  resources 
of  his  stage-setting,  as  when  he  asks: 

"Can  this  cock-pit  hold 
The  vaatjr  Gelda  of  France?  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  0  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt?"  ■ 

And  in  the  wonderful  description  that  precedes  the  battle 
of  Agincourt  he  complains: 

"And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly; 
Where  (0  for  pityl)  we  shall  much  disgrace 
With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils. 
Right  iU-disposed,  in  brawl  ridiculous  — 
The  name  of  Agincourt.    Yet,  sit  and  see, 
Minding  true  thinp  by  what  their  mockenee  be." 

The  private  theatres  were  smaller  and  more  comfortable 
than  the  public.  They  had  seats  in  the  pit  and  were  en- 
tirely under  roof.  Performances  were  given  by  candle  or 
torch  light,  and  the  audiences  were  usually  more  select. 
The  following  description  by  Mr.  Symonds  gives  us  a  vivid 
notion  of  the  performance  of  a  play  in  Shakespeare's  time: 

"  I^et  us  imagine  that  the  red-lettered  play-bill  of  a  new  tragedy 
has  been  hung  oat  beneath  the  jiicture  of  Dame  Fortune  [i.e.  at 
"The  Fortune"  Theaire,  the  great  rival  of  Shakes i)earB'8  Theatre, 
"The  Globe"]  ;  the  flag  is  flying  from  the  roof,  the  drums  have 
beaten,  and  the  truin[>et9  are  sounding  for  the  second  time,  ft  is 
three  o'clock  ujKin  an  afternoon  of  summer.  We  pass  through  the 
great  door,  a.'^ccnd  some  steps,  take  our  key  from  the  pocket  of 
our  trunk  hose,  and  let  ourselves,  into  our  private  room  on  the  first 
or  lowest  tier.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  low,  square  building,  not 
unlike  a  circus ;  smelling  of  sawdust  and  the  bresth  of  people. 
The  yard  below  ia  crowded  with  simpering  mechanics  and  'pren- 
tices in  greasy  leathern  jerkins,  servants  in  blue  frieze  with  their 
masters'  badges  on   their  shoulders,  boys  and  grooms   elbowing 

'  Chorus  to  Henxy  V.  Act  i,  •  Chorus  to  Act  iv. 
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eatSi  other  lor  bhn  stondliig  ground  md  jwMlug  jMta  on  iheir 
Dfiighbuun.  ttvo  or  six  young  ninn  nro  olrmdy  Mittod  bolore 
thfl  ouiKtin  plajring  nnU  aad  vra«klng  DUU  to  irhil«  nwny  the 
lime.  A  boy  gotis  uji  imd  (Innrn  lunong  llinm  offering  Vkrioii« 
quulities  of  tobawo  for  »iil<i  luid  furainhinjj;  liglibi  for  the  Kinokera. 
Thu  Mago  ttMiK  b  titrL>wn  willi  ruilMiH ;  iknd  from  tho  jnit4ng  tiled 
mot  of  the  shadow  HUppuitod  by  a  coiipic  of  stout  wooden  gullnrt. 
cftrred  wilii  Astyn  at  tlin  lop,  luuigi  a  ourlAin  of  tawny 'Coloai«d 
silk.  Tills  U  (Irana  wlivi)  tlm  tnimpcCH  have  aounilitd  for  the  third 
tituo.  ami  ail  ai'ior  In  a  block  velvet  niaotol.  wltli  n  orown  of  bay* 
upou  LU  dowliig  wig.  strutti  forward,  bowing  It,  tli«  audlraoe.  He 
Is  (he  Prologue. 

"The  Prologue  ends. 

••The  I1r*t  act  now  bagln>.  Tltero  is  nothing  but  the  rudest 
•c«n«ryi  a  baltlnmented  dtr  wall  boliiml  [lie  ntnge.  wilU  a  planrd 
hang  out  xipau  it,  itidii'aticig  that  the  (r«nn  i*  Itomu.  As  tiie  play 
prooeodx  tlii*  li^ire  of  a  low::  niakns  way  for  nom*  wooden  rocks 
ami  a  rouple  ot  troM.  to  signify  the  llyrpanian  fore*t.  A  iLam«ol 
wanilen  alono  in  the  wooiLi.  I»iu«ntin|[  her  sad  cone.  Suddenly 
a  canllward  dragon  iit  thniBt  team  ihe  sidea  upon  tlw  stajre.  and 
sbo  lakee  to  flight.  Tliu  llrst  ait  closes  wUh  a  speech  from  an  old 
geml«ninD  clothed  in  antique  robes,  whose  white  beani  Dow^  down 
upou  hi*  eh«*t.  lie  Is  the  Chorus.  .  .  The  show  ootioluden  with 
a  prayer  for  the  Queen's  Jb)osty  utMrad  by  the  acton  on  tbeir 

•*  Stuktittn'*  pTtdecMton  in  tlit  Engtith  Vmina,  chap.  viiL 
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WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

(1M4-161I1l) 

"1  iavtti  the  niBin,  and  60  honour  his  meniofT,  oo  tliU  side  idoUtrjr, 
m  much  tut  any.    He  «*«  bdend  boncnt,  and  of  an  open  and  fr 
iiklura;  had  na  «xcellL-nt  |ihiuiUu<y,  bravti  notincu,  and  jpKiUo  vx 
nioDB,  wherein  be  flowed  wiUi  ilwt  facility  that  aomeUtata  ii  wa«  1 
nay  ht  abould  be  slopped." 

"But  Sbakeapeare'a  mo^  muld  not  mpiod  be, 
WiiUo  that  circle  noue  dunt  walk  but  lie." 

—  JOHM  DaT&IN. 

"The  straaiD  of  tlino,  vhith  it  oonttmiaDy  watfainf  thm  dMaoUiblo 
fabnni  of  Mber  pM(«,  paiwn  oithout  injur;  by  the  adamant  of  8h«ke^ 

—  Dk.  Samvu,  Jodinwon. 

"TIm  sraaUat  ccniui  that  ptfhapii  hunun  niUun  ban  y«t  produced, 
our  myrla((-iii6idfl<(  Shkkttpoaie." 

—SAMt:a.  Xatlom  Oolkuiuok. 

"  Oth(-ni  abide  our  quMtion.     Tbou  nrt  ftn). 
Wo  uk  and  oaIc  —  Tbou  nnileBt  and  art  itiU, 
Out-topping  knowbdee 

And  thou,  wbo  iluim  Uie  sttuv  ami  dunbeajiu  know, 
flelf-scbool'd,  M!U-«cann'd,  actf-lioiMur'il,  Mlf-aecun), 
Dkbt  IteadonMitb  uiigiMas'd  at."    ..... 

—  MATmmr  Ahxold. 


Thicrc  is  oil  Hciilcy  Street,  in  SlratfortJ-on-Avon,  War- 
widcHhire,  an  old  houMi,  with  galili<l  mof  and  low-cell- 
^.  ^  ingcd  rooiiw,  which  everj*  year  'm  madfi  thi; 
objwit  of  thoiwaudji  of  pilgritimgi-s.  Hpk  \VU- 
liain  ShAkcspcara  was  born,  on  or  »boiit  the  twcnly-third 
(lay  of  April,  15(54.  IIi«  father,  John  Shakoitpi'aro,  the  son 
trf  a  titaall  famivr  in  the  iwighUiiirinp  ^'illatte  of  SnittprfipM, 
added  to  h[»  rt-guljir  buaiuu&i  of  ^ovrr  xundry  ilealinga  iu 
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wool,  corn,  sn<i  hides,  and  possihly  the  occupation  of 
butcher.  Hi»t  tiioihtT,  Miiry  Ardcn,  tho  (laughter  of  a 
wealthy  farmer  near  Strat/onI,  was  connected  with  one 
of  tho  ol<I(--«t  and  most  distjnguiahcd  foiniilos  in  Warwick- 
sliire.  The  Ardens  came  of  both  Norman  and  Saxon 
blood,  and  thus  represented  "  the  two  groat  race  elements 
that  have  gone  to  the  making  of  the  t)i>tral  mcxlem  Eng- 
lifihman."'  The  iiifluencc«  about  Shakespcan''?  youth 
were  such  as  growing  genius  instinctively  appropriates 
to  Us  use.  Then,  aa  now,  Warwickslurc  was  full  of  that 
abundant  and  peaceful  beauty  which  has 
come  to  represent  for  us  the  ideal  Kn^i«h 
landscape.  In  Shakespeare's  day  itA  northern  part  was 
overgrown  by  the  great  forest  of  Ardcu,  a  bit  of  primeval 
woodland  like  that  which  wn  enter  in  Ax  You  Like  It;  while 
southward  of  the  river  Avon,  wiiich  runs  diagonally  acron 
the  county,  stretehed  an  oiwn  region  of  fertile  farm-land. 
Here  were  warm,  Hunny  slopes,  gay  with  tho«!  wild- 
flowers  that  bloom  forever  for  the  world  in  Shakespeare's 
ver«e;  low-lying  pasture):,  when-  meditative  cowe  ntaiid 
knee-deep  in  grass,  and  through  which  wind  the  brimming 
waters  of  slow-flowing  and  tranquil  atwams.  Stratford 
lies  in  this  more  wuthern  portion;  but  in  SbakeHpcarc's 
day  the  forest  of  Arden  i-eached  to  witliin  an  easy  ilid- 
tance  of  it  for  an  active  youth.  Near  ha  native  town  the 
young  Shakespeare  could  loiter  along  country-  lanes,  past 
hawthorn  hwigeroTa's  or  on'har<lB  white  with  May,  coming 
now  and  then  on  some  isolated  farmhouse  or  ou  the  clustfr 
of  thatched  cottagea  which  marked  a  tiny  village.  There 
was  ftiittcrfield,  where  lie  niuat  havL-  gone  to  visit  his 
grandfather;  Shottery,  where  he  wooed  and  won  Anne 
Hathaway.  Tlierc.  In  tho  niidat  of  this  rich  midland 
scenery,  was  hw  own  Stratford  with  its  low  wood-and- 

*  V.  utielft  on  "SbttlcMpeNie,"  by  J.  Spnwcr  Bkynea,  in  £ncy- 
tiop*dia  Britamica,  moth  «diUua. 
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plarter  houses  and  strag^ng  strocts,  ite  maasive  gramnmr 
kIkh)),  wlwre,  as  a  boy,  he  connpd  hia  Lilly's  Latin  Gram- 
mar. A  Uttlf  upart,  by  the  ^aeey  Avoid,  stood  old 
Trinity  Church,  its  lofty  .npire  rLiing  above  the  muTouiHl- 
ing  dnu.  There  ix  abuiKliuit  cvitkncc  that  Shake«pesre 
loved  Warwickflhirfl  with  a  depth  of  Attachment  that 
Dotfaiug  could  lUU'X.  'Hiesi'  i-aHy  surroundings  entered 
into  mid  bpcame  a  permanent  port  of  his  lift-  and  geiiiug, 
and  hiM  works  are  full  of  country  »ghtA  and  munds.  He 
shows  us  rural  EngluDd  iu  such  ikmuk-b  &m  that  of  Iho  sheep- 
aliRaring  in  The  Winter's  Tale  ;  he  contrasts  the  free  wood- 
bod  with  the  coiu^  in  As  Y&u  Like  It ;  he  defines  fur  us 
Um  essenoc  of  the  ideal  shepherd's  life;*  and  in  many 
a  song,  nTiltcn  to  bo  sung  in  crowded  London  theatres, 
hif)  int:  i i'  '  n  (f<cap<>fl  to  the  fields  and  floweiv  of  his 
native  .  .nhirc. 

And  Shakepiieare's  Warwickahire  addfd  to  natural 
lUty  tlie  chami  of  local  logt^'iid  and  t)»o  tnutitionti  of  a 
endid  past.  Within  eiiny  reach  of  Stratford  lay  War- 
Wide,  with  ite  fuK'  old  cattle,  ono»  the  home  of  the  great 
king-maker  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roeee.  The  whole  region 
was  bound  by  tradition  ami  associatton  to  that  great 
civil  strife  whi<;h  t>>  one  of  the  chief  themes  of  Shakes- 
peare's pWyti  on  Engliiih  hi»tor>'.  Near  by  was  Kenil- 
worth,  the  castle  of  I-)lizahoth'«  favourite,  the  Karl  of 
Leiooster,  where  Ibc  Qm-en  was  received  (1575)  with  those 
magnificent  reveli,  at  which  the  boy  Shakespeare  may 
have  l)etn  prrocnt.  Tra^vlling  companitw  of  plaj-ew  seem 
to  havp  MMtofl  Stratford  diuing  Shakespeare's  early 
yrani,  wboee  pprformanccH  be  doubtlcft*  wittHsmd.  Ho 
may  even  have  gan><l  at  the  wonders  of  a  miracle  play  at 
Coventry,  a  town  some  twenty  miles  distant,  wbcro  these 
playii  were  frequently  produced  by  the  Guilds. 

>  Uav  b«giaiung,  "To  *it  upon  a  hill,"  3  Hmry  Vt.,  Act  il 
8o.S. 
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B(?sid«8  all  that  be  gained  from  such  surroundings  and 
cxpoiipnces,  Shakespean;  hud  the  advantage  of  some 
Stratford  instTUcUoQ  at  tlm  town  grammar  school,  which 
Oiamm&r      he  pfoljablj'  entered  in    1571,   when  he  was 

°° '  sovt-n  yt'ors  old.  The  old  school  at  Stratford 
had  been  supprcpaed  along  with  many  otheiB  when  the 
monastic  systfin  of  education  was  brokcu  up,  and  the 
school  which  Shakespeare  attended  had  been  recently 
established  by  Edwani  VI.  on  thv  old  foundation.  The 
roltgioiw  upheaval  of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and 
the  impulec  of  the  Ni-w  U-armiig,  wi>re  thus  Mt  in 
that  provincial  town,  and  the  influence  of  this  great 
change  touched  ShakcfiiK^arc  even  in  his  youth.  Latin 
was  the  chief  study,  and  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
Shakespeare,  who  n-maincd  at  school  about  six  years, 
gained  a  fair  elementar)-  knowledge  of  the  language, 
ulthuugh  long  after,  the  IcariH'd  Ben  Jonson  spoke  slights 
ingly  of  his  friend's  scholamhip.  By  1577  John  Shakes- 
ptrare,  wlio  had  been  proepcrous  and  respected,  was 
already  pre-ised  for  money,  and  about  this  time  Shakespeare 
was  taken  from  school.  The  boy,  then  about  tliirtecn, 
may  have  helped  bi»  father  in  the  busiooKe.  According 
to  ao  old  account  he  was  "apprenticed  to  a  butcher." 
However  ihLi  may  have  bpeii,  it  is  practically  certain  that 
he  made  hiiii^lf  useful  in  some  way,  and  that  bin  school 
life  was  interrupted  because  his  lielp  was  needed  at  home. 
3\if^i  how  the  young  Shakespeare  earned  las  bread  at  this 
time,  i»,  aiU.T  ail,  comparatively  unimportant;  our  real 
interefit  is  in  the  boy  hiOLself.  But  as  soon  as  we  patas 
lioyond  the  few  recorded  facts  of  Shakespeare's  life  and  try 
to  reach  the  secret  of  his  jiersonality,  we  enter  the  doulrt- 
ful  region  of  theory  and  conji-cture.  We  can  only  infer 
or  imagine  what  he  was.  thouf^ht,  felt,  or  aapinfd  to,  dur- 
ing ihoee  yeara  of  youth  and  early  manhood.  We  cannot 
"j^uck  out  the  heart  of  his  mystery":  we  are  still,  In 
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Etnerson'H  phrase,  "out  of  doore."  The  most  we  can  do 
is  tu  inncy  oureclvoi  in  Shakespeare '»  Warwickshire;  to 
picture  it«  countr)'  life,  ite  remottfuuss  from  tbc  srcat 
world,  the  odditis  of  its  nirtics  (reproduced,  poriiape, 
in  tlie  clow-nieli  artisans  oi  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream), 
and  tlw.'  tmrrow  fiolf-importanoe  of  it«  local  luagnateH. 
We  may  feci  siire  that  the  marvellously  receptive  mind  of 
SlmkesiK-are  wtm  not  iiiMfusibh-  to  tli(*e  thinfp.  We  may 
foci  »<iire  tlmt  with  liis  <leep  and  dcliuite  apprehension  of 
human  life  ami  of  thi;  world  of  Nature,  he  wiut  rjuick  to 
respond  to  the  U-aiity,  the  pathos,  the  comedy,  and  tlio 
tragedy,  that  lay  around  liini.  lliiii  was  hi*  8<;inK>l;  his 
Hiinpte  laMglibouiv,  his  liomcly  duti«t,  his  rustic  pleasures, 
gave  him  liw  first  matiTiids  for  his  art.  Ili-re  he  first 
8tn>vi-  to  ri[>ell  uut  ihi-  meuiiiiig  of  that  great  vohlinp  which 
he  aftervt-ard  sfmke  of  as  "Nature's  infmite  book  of 
secrecy." ' 

Nevcrthelem,  all  tlint  we  know  of  ijliaktvpoaro  leads  un 
to  imagine  that  ho  wa«  not  merely  the  dreamy  and  medi- 
tative spwtutor  nf  life  at  this  time,  but  rather  nue  wl«i 
fluog  liinisclf  into  \Xn  varied  exiHTience-"  with  tlw  w-st  of 
an  uboumlinj;  vitidtty.  We  arc  rather  led  to  think  of  liim 
in  tliese  early  years  as  hot-l"'ttdcd,  i«u«ionate,  even,  ptT- 
hapt>,  lut  a  trifle  lawlcfls,  as  "a  man  wtmsc  bkKid  h  warm 
within."'  In  1682,  when  he  was  only  eightwn,  and  in 
spite  of  his  father'^  straitened  eircuniKLanc4«,  \vi  inarrie 
MutUm.  "^""'  '■!"''''»*">■.  11  WfimaJi  c-ifiht.  years  old* 
than  himself.  Three  or  four  >'ears  laler  he  loft 
Iiis  wife  ajid  cliUdren  aiKl  went  to  I-ondon  to  wn-^tle  with 
Fortune:  coming  "as  othi-rs  do"  to  trj- sKaiift  t lie  great 
"General  Challenger"  the  strength  of  [us  youth.*  Ao- 
cordtng  to  an  old  tnidition,  the  immediate  reason  for 

'  Atttongand  Cltopibv,  Act  i.  8c.  2. 
*  Mmhamtal  VrnUr,  Act  t.  Sn.  I. 
■  At  I'ou  tMir  It.  AoL  ISe.'i. 
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Shakespitare's  leaving  Stratford  was  his  qiiarrel  with  Sir 
Tiiomiis  Lucy,  a  neighbouring  kntied  proprietor.  "He 
had,"  writes  the  chief  autlMirity  for  the  story,  "by  a  mis- 
fortune common  enough  to  young  fcllou's,  fallen  into  ill 
corri|iany,  and,  among  them,  some,  that  made  a  frequent 
practice  of  deer-stealing,  engaged  him  with  tJiem  more 
than  once  in  robbing  a  pork  that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomaa 
I.ucy  of  Charlecote  near  Stratford."  "For  this,"  says  the 
original  authority  for  the  story,  "he  wan  ])rusi'cuted  by 
tliat  gt-nlleinaii  (I^ucyJ,  as  he  thought,  somewhat  too 
severely;  and,  in  order  to  revongo  the  ill-uaage,  he  made 
a  ballad  upon  him.  And  though  this,  probably  the  firet 
essay  of  his  poetrj-,  be  lost,  ycl  it  ia  said  to  have  been  so 
very  bitter  that  it  redoubled  the  prosecution  agaiiut  liim 
to  that  degree  that  he  was  obliged  lo  leave  hb  business 
and  family  in  Waru'iebiliire  for  some  time  and  shelter 
himself  in  I^ndon. " '  Tliis  story  is  probably  not  with- 
out some  fotindation;  but,  in  any  case,  Shakespeare's 
establishment  in  Loudon  is  exactly  what  his  circutu- 
stjii)c»;  would  lead  us  to  expect.  In  16SS  he  had  a  wife 
and  throe  children  to  sup]K>rt.  his  fa1her'!<  money  oCTaira 
had  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  8hakc^|)earc,  strong  aa 
we  may  imagine  in  the  hopes  and  confidence  of  youth  and 
gi^niuf,  had  ev(fr>'  n-nson  to  feel  im}\'incial  Stratford  too 
C]'am|>ed  for  Itis  iwwcre. 

"Tha  apirit  of  a  jwilh 
That  mMM  to  Im  of  note.  Iineini  betiincn. "  * 

When  Shakespeare  reached  London  (1587  ?)  the  drama 
was  rapidly  gaining  in  popuhir  favour;  016%^  young  play- 
wrights were  giving  it  fonn,  and  Marlowe  had 
toLwarDT  recently  produced  his  Tamhuriaine.    We  know 
nothing  of  Shakespeare's  life  during  his  first  few 
years  in  London.    There  is  a  storj*  that  he  was  fiivt  em- 
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■  ?f)GlKil&<i  Rove,  Li/t  of  SSakapevt. 
*  Anionif  aitd  CUapatra,  Act  iv.  Sc.  4, 
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ployed  at  a  theatre  in  holding  the  horses  of  those  who 
rodo  to  the  piny,  and  that  he  had  a  number  of  bo)*);  to 
usist  him.  This,  liowcver,  is  gcnornlly  diiftrustc-d.  We 
do  know  that  Shakcepcaro  bpcami;  an  actor  and  that  he 
madtt  a  place  for  himself  among  the  crowd  of  etruggling 
drmnatiKts,  arousing  the  envy  of  Greene  by  h»  rapid 
advance  in  favour. 

Ho  became  a  member  of  a  leading  compaoy  of  players, 
tbc  "  Lord  Chamberlain's  Company,"  and  by  1592  he  bad 
fairly  entered  upon  a  propperous  eareer.'  In  some  way 
be  oommendcd  himself  to  the  young  Earl  of  Southampton, 
to  whom  he  dedicate*)  hi"  first  poem,  thf*  VeiiUif  and  Adonis, 
in  1693.  Shiikcnpi-art*  a-onw  to  havo  Ixguu  his 
work  as  a  driunatJst  by  adapting  and  partially 
rewriting  old  plajis.  Titus  Andronicm,  a  coantc  aiid  brutal 
tragedy,  waa  probably  one  of  the  plays  thus  touched  up 
by  Slmkrapcaa*  in  his  'prentice  period.  Uix  arrangement 
of  Henry  VI.  (Part  t.)  was  lHX)U(dit  out  in  1M2,  and  seems 
to  have  doiu.^  much  to  bring  him  into  notice.  Among  tlit^se 
earlier  pliiys  (written  before  15ttS)  were  Thf  Comedy  0/ 
Enon,  in  which  Shakespeare  joins  the  imitntoni  of  Plautua; 
Th«  Two  Oantlfmen  0}  Verona,  Love't  LtAour's  IjoM,  into 
which  many  chamcteriKlic  features  of  the  IlAlian  coniwiy 
were  introduccti,  and  the  poetic  fantax)'  of  A  Midsumrmr 
NigfU's  Dream.  Thun  we  see  that  dhakes|M^-ure,  like  tlic 
otbw  dnuiiatista  of  his  time,  turned  ut  the  verj'  outset  to 
v]»M<'.  modeb  and  eontMnporary  Italy.  This  early  work 
of  Shakeflppiiro  thus  includes  a  tragedy,  an  English  hts- 
torinal  drama,  and  a  number  of  comedies.  Thn-e  fonriR  of 
dramatic  composition  are  hen  represttntod,  aod  in  each  of 

■  At  thU  tuna  uIaib  oI  utf  >taA(Unf  w«t«  oi^uImcI  Iti  eonipulH. 
TImm  (iMiip«niM  wrrre  Uoeated,  kikI  inoiiy  g(  Uiem  bon  tbo  utn*  ol 
toam  gTMt  noUiuniui.  lliua  tlicn  ww  Uir  Kul  o(  Liaecmtet'*  compMajri 
tim  LmiI  Admirai'ii  etxufMoty,  oM.  The  (Juocn'tt  conipooy  bad  ob- 
laliwd  it*  Uoonw  riwii  the  Qumb  IimmU. 
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these  Ihrrc  branches  of  his  art  Shakch-peare  aricrwarua 
became  stiprome.  The  tragedy  and  tlic  history-  may  be 
passed  over  here  aa  ntere  adaptaUoru.  TheyteU  us  soxrM- 
thing  of  the  ^jite  of  the  dramn.  when  Shakespeare^Kg&Q 
hi«  woi'k,  but  Ihf-y  an;  not  r«dly  h\«,  and  wc/ind  littlo 
trace  of  hi^  genius  in  the  blood  and  rant  of  the  one,  or  in 
the  nmncttonous  dulnt-ss  of  the  other.  Tlio  comedies  are 
amuiting,  witty,  and  graceful;  but  on  lhe%hole,  they  are 
slitter  than  Sliakeepearc'a  maturcr  ^ork.  Compared 
with  the  master's  later  creations,  th?  characters  are 
shadowy  and  iitdi^tinct;  we  mliw  too  that  strong  grasp  of 
fact,  that  intensity  of  passion,  tliose  pasoagrs  of  deep 
philosophic  insiglit  so  charafteristt:  of  Shakespeare's 
more  fully  devploped  geniiw.  Yet  these  comedies  remind 
UB  of  the  pn?liuiitiary  skt-tehes  of  a  great  artist,  and  they 
stand  in  a  direct  and  evident  rektion  to  that  which  is  to 
follow.  Ctrrtain  incidents  or  sitimtions  in  tlwae  comedies 
were  used  again  hy  Shakesijearc  in  a  .^lightly  modified  form. 
If  nmny  of  the  characters  seem  a  trifle  nebulous,  two  or 
thn-c  at  teast  are  distinctly  human  and  substantial.  The- 
peus  in  A  MitUumnur  Night's  Thtam  has  ati  heroic  large- 
netui  of  Rtature,  a  nobility  which  leads  us  to  place  him 
witJ)  Shakespeare's  great  men  of  action.  Ijiuncc  with 
his  inanparable  dog,  in  The  Two  Centlemai  of  Virona,  is 
the  worthy  prccureor  of  l^uncelot  Gubbo  in  The  McrcfiarU 
of  Venice,  and  of  a  Ahirioiis  processioo  of  clowns  and 
jesters.  Here  too  is  Hully  Bottom,  the  incantation  of 
invincible,  arrogant,  and  uncomprehending  common  wnBe, 
tlic  complacent  British  Philistine  solidly  established  in 
the  miclhi  of  Shake^iM-'an^'s  filmy  and  goesanwr  world 
of  imaginations  and  dreams.  Indeed,  A  Midsttmmffr 
Night's  ZJreom,  which  vs  commonly  thought  to  have  been 
the  latest  of  those  early  comedies,  eacily  rises  above  tlkcm 
all  in  breadth  of  conception,  imapnation,  beauty,  and 
suggestivenes^.     Incongruous  as  a  dream,  it  has  yet  an 
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esK-Dtiat  unity.  Thiougli  all  the  wbunsical  happenings 
of  the  play  wt  are  Ictl  to  perceive  that  ibe  world  of  exter- 
nal plienoniena  is  for  each  one  exactly  what  his  iitingi- 
natjou  ■'  bodira  forth. "  For  us,  in  Hamlet's  phrase,  it  it 
"thinking  makes  it  ao."  The  idea]  and  the  so-called  fact 
aro  placed  iu  ifharf>  juxtapoeitJon  in  tliis  play,  hut  we 
are  taught  to  sec  that  the  imagination  inlerpreUi  or  trans- 
forms the  fact,  maketi  a  biuih  into  a  bear,  or  "  sees  Helen's 
beauty  in  a  brow  of  Kej'pI..'"  In  A  Sfidmmnvr  Xig}U'o 
Dream,  unreal  as  it  Peemg,  we  find  the  germ  of  HamUt 
attd  The  Tempest. 

From  this  world  of  IngJ)  Imapnation  and  homespun  fact, 
Shakespeare  turned  to  the  story  of  llogland'e  past.  In 
ThaXsgiUh  '•'^■'  •*  produced  Riciuird  //.,  and  tl»  other 
UturiMi  playa  of  bis  great  En^isb  historicid  series  fol- 
''*'•'  lowi<l  in  <juick  Fiicc««ion.     Begun  a  few  years 

alter  the  defeat  of  the  great  iVrmada,  these  plays  reflect  the 
triumphant  iwitriotiwn  uf  the  time.  In  them,  too,  Shakes- 
peare holds  Ills  faithful  mirror  up  t«  the  contested  ai^pects 
of  England's  life.  These  plays  are  not  merely  nobly 
patriotic,  they  arc,  above  all.  broadly  human.  Tliey  show 
UP  the  u.suri>er  Hcury  I\^  sleeplees  in  his  lonely  power,  and 
the  jolly  roisterers  in  the  taverns  of  Eastchcnp;  the  aspiring 
Hotspur,  wlw  would  "  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pnle- 
[aced  moon;'"  and  the  fat,  comfortable,  companionable 
Jack  Fal«taff,  tht;  bulky  incarnation  of  materialism,  ^ori- 
fied  by  kindliness  and  humour,  to  whom  "honour"  is  but 
A  word.*  He  shows  us  two  royal  failures:  the  incapable 
Ricliarti  11.  with  his  strain  of  poelr>'  and  sentiment,  and 
the  saintly  but  ineffectual  Henry  VI.  He  shows  us  also 
hk  hero-king  Henry  V.,  the  door  of  great  deeds. 

After  the  completion  of  this  scries  of  historical  studies, 
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<  UU»ummtT  S'i/lift  Drmm,  A<1  t.  So.  1. 

•  W«iM»/r,  Pwli,  Artl.  80.3. 

•  ff*wv/V.,  Pnfi  I,  Act  V.  Se.  3. 
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Rhakwpeare  turned  for  a  timp  to  eomedy.  The  witty  and 
brillUnt  Much  Ado  Abtmt  Nothing,  with  its 
inimitable  Dogberry-  and  its  touch  of  tragedy, 
the  wootlland  fwistoral  As  You  Like  It,  and  Twdjth  Kigkl 
were  n-Hlti-ti  during  this  time.  Meanwhile,  eo  far  as  his 
woridly  afTatrs  were  conc«rn€«l,  Sbakeepearc  liad  st«adily 
prooperttl.  In  these  active  and  hard-working  yran*  he  grew 
in  fortime  as  well  as  in  reputation:  la-  sliowed 
rrMiMltr.  hiiiiSL-lf  a  practical  and  capable  man  of  business 
as  well  aa  a  Iratutcendent  genius,  and  by  his  char- 
acler  lie  won  th«  love  and  respect  of  his  fi^ilows.  By  1597 
he  wa«  able  to  buy  a  home  for  hinuielf  in  his  Iwloved  Strat- 
forrl.  In  1599  he  was  one  of  tlio  proprietors  of  "  The  Globe 
Tlx^tre,"  built  in  that  yr>Ar.  In  1606,  a  further  purchase 
iif  one  hundix'd  and  ecven  acre*  o(  land  at  StraUonl  is  made 
by  William  8hakrfi|>eare,  Gentleman.  ThnR,  white  he  is  add- 
ing to  the  truBsurta  of  tlie  world's  lit<?rature,  the  thoughts 
and  ambitions  of  this  countrj'-bred  Shakespeare  seem  to 
rctuni  and  centre  about  the  Stratford  of  hi»  youth. 

Up  to  this  time,  Shakespeare's  auccesa  hatl  been  in  com- 
edy and  in  the  historical  drama,  ile  had,  indeed,  written 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  that  rapturous  and  romantic  tragedy  of 
ill-fatc<l  love,  and,  in  scattervd  paeeagcs,  Itad  given  Iiint^  of 
liis  ix)wcr  to  sound  the  depths  of  yet  profoun<Ier  passion. 
But  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  change 
begins  to  be  apparent  in  the  spirit  of  Shakctipeare's  work. 
At*  early  as  1504-1595  he  had  already  compoKcd  a  numb(>r, 
jjcrliftps  the  greater  part  of  his  Sonnelf:,  poems 
in  which,  as  some  contend,  be  "unlocked  his 
licarl."  We  raimot  tell  whether  these  Sonnets  are  dramatic 
stiKlies  or  wtiether  they  are  the  veiled  revelation  of  Sliakea- 
pcarc's  persona!  experience.  In  oitlier  case,  they  show  us 
that  while  he  was  still  writing  his  joyous  comedies, 
Shakeepearc's  mind  wan  aln-ady  turning  toward  deeper 
Am)  tiiorc  tragic  miwf.    The  general  toiie  of  the  Sonnets 
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IB  sombre.  They  are  full  of  unrest;  of  gloomy  reflections, 
darkening  into  despair.  We  read  of  a  conflict  between 
love  and  duty,  of  the  passing  of  youth,  of  the  death  of 
friends,  "hid  in  death's  dateless  night,"  of  a  profound  dis- 
gust for  a  world  in  which  evil  is  captain  over  good.'  We 
find  here  the  cry  of  one,  who,  like  Hamlet,  is  tired  of  such 
a  flat  and  unprofitable  world. 

However  we  may  choose  to  interpret  these  sonnets  (or 
whether  we  believe  them  to  be  a  riddle  that  cannot  now  be 

solved),  we  cannot  but  see  in  them  a  foreshad- 
^Jjj^l^j^  owing  of  Shakespeare's  tra^c  mood.     Twelfth 

Night,  although  written  a  little  later  than  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sonnets,  is  a  rollicking  comedy,  alive 
with  the  spirit  of  reckless,  almost  defiant  enjoyment.  The 
solemn.  Puritanic  Malvolio  is  the  butt  of  the  jolly,  drunken 
Sir  Toby  and  the  quick-witted  Maria,  yet  even  in  this  play 
the  mirth  is  not  wholly  careless.  The  note  of  warning 
mingles  with  the  clown's  song:  "What's  to  come  is  still 
unsure; "  love  is  not  "  hereafter,"  seize  it  now,  for  — 

"  Youth's  a  BtuS  will  not  endure." 

The  words  at  least  seem  prophetic.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  character  of  his  work,  Shakespeare's  own 
youth  was  to  endure  no  longer.  In  the  same  year  in  which 
he  wrote  Twelfth  Night  (1601),  he  began  in  Julius  CcBsar 
that  great  series  of  plays  which  won  him  a  place  among  the 
supreme  tragic  poets  of  the  world.  In  play  after  play  we 
now  find  him  turning  from  the  humourous  and  gayer  side  of 
life  to  face  the  ultimate  problems  of  existence,  and  to  sound 
the  depths  of  human  weakness,  agony,  and  crime.    Some 

'  See  eepecially  the  Sonnet  Ixni.,  "Tired  with  all  these,  for  rest- 
ful death  I  cry."  Sonnet  xxx.,  "When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet,  silent 
thought,"  etc.  Sonnet  Ixxiii.,  "Thtit  time  of  year  thou  mByst  in 
me  behold,"  and  consult  inter  alia  Sonnett  eti.,  exliv.,  cxxix.,  xxix^ 
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think  tliat  these  great  tragedies  vi'tta  wrougjit  out  of  t 
auffermg  and  bittcmcKs  of  Shakespeare's  oun  cxpciience. 
Some  connect  thein  witli  the  death  of  his  oiily  sou  in  159(1, 
Bome  with  the  loss  of  his  father  in  1601,  some  with  a  pain- 
ful experience  wlijch  they  helieve  to  be  rocordwl  in  the 
Somuts,  some  with  the  death  of  the  l>rl  of  tlssex,  1601. 
These  theories  are  more  or  l€«8  probable,  but  they  are  mere 
theories,  incapable  of  exact  proof.    Shakespeare's  more 
earnest  sod  i«L-arcliing  mood  may  have  originated  in  some 
troubles  without,  or  it  may  be  that  "  midway  in  this  mortal 
life,"  having  come  to  the  fulness  of  his  powers,  he  waa 
forced  by  the  very  greatneRs  and  intensity  of  his  natttrc  to 
probe  life  to  the  cculre.     When  lie  wrote  JtWiu^t  Ca-iar, 
he  was  about  thirty-eix,  he  was  still  young  in  years,  and  he 
hud  wou  both  moiM-y  and  a-putation.    It  nuiy  be  that 
having  gained  the  immediate  objects  of  his  ambition,  hia 
thou^ita  turned  elsewhere.    TItc  vital  thing  is,  that,  from 
whatever  cause,  Shakespeare  appears  to  have  passed  through 
a  period  of  spiritual  eonQict.    Most  tlunking  men  have 
faced  some  such  crisis  of  doubt  and  questioning;  perhaps 
only  the  gn'st«Jt  w>u1k  have  known  itii  fidl  bitterness. 
"Name  it  as  we  choate;  with  or  without  visible  Devil, 
whether  in  the  natural  D(«crt  of  ro(!ks  and  sands,  or  in  the  i 
populous  moral  IX^ort  of  .selfishness  and  baseness,  —  to  such 
Temptation  art;  we  all  cnlled."  *    Obviously  the  scope  and , 
moaning  of  the  great  tragedies  of  this  period  cannot  be  put  j 
into  a  few  sentences;  Uamld  and  Ia'ot  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a  furmuta.     Yet  it  is  ovi<lej)t  that  iIh-  thou^it  of  Shakes- 
peare in  these  pUi>-s  is  largely  occupied  with  the  great  fact  \ 
of  sin ;  sin,  not  in  it.s  renmte  and  possible  origin, 
nor  even  in  \X»  relation  to  a  life  hereafter,  hut 
sin  as  it  is  in  thb  present  world.  Whatever  form  1 
it  assumes,  —  co%'etous  ambition,  envy,  nmliw.  ingratitude,  i 
^  sin  is  represented  as  an  idcer  at  the  hea-i  of  life,  poison-  j 
■  G»rivfe'«  Sattar  RttatiM,  Bk.  li.  chap.  ix.  v.  aW  Die.  ij.  chap.  vU. 
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iog  tt6  very  Eource,  and  bringing  with  it  a  train  of  miscriefl 
which  confound  alike  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  In 
iiadttih  we  are  pri»eJit  at  the  ruin  of  a  soul,  atoitdin^  ir- 

'  rnoltitc  (tt  the  lirink  of  the  finit  critne  and  then  hurrying 
reckk-ii^y  from  guilt  to  guilt ;  in  Othello  wo  sec  the  help- 
leasness  of  a  "nobit;  nature"  in  the  hatKlR  of  fiomlUh  in- 

'  gsnuity  and  malice;  Ophelia,  the  "fair  rose  of  May,"  and 
Hamlet,  perish  with  the  guilty  King  and  Queen;  the  out- 
cast Lear,  "more  sinned  against  ttmn  sinning,"  and  the 

^BpoUess  Cordelia  fall  \'ictim.'4  to  a  monstrous  wickedness: 

■'NotUwIint 
Who  with  l)«rt  nieiuui^  tuve  niicurml  the  worvl. 

The  stress  and  turmoil  of  these  mighty  tragedies  cul- 
,  minataii  iu  KingLear.    In  Hamld,  terrible  as  is  the  protest 
'  against  the  depravity  and  inadequacy  of  the  workl,  it  is  to 
Mmo  extent  tbc  protc«t  of  tho  pliiloHophic  obscn-cr,  the 
Idoali.'^  in  the  firxt  bitt^rnens  of  disitltision;  in  OtheUo  wc 
arc  largely  alK<orl>ed  by  tlie  iriunediato  pathos  of  the  drama, 
and  ail  general  coni^derations  are  forgotten  in  the  jiure 
"l^ty  of  it;"  iu  Macbeth  the  gloom  dee|K-DH,  until  fttULlly 
in  Lear  the  tempest  of  revolt  rises  to  its  greatest  hei^t. 
One  eulTcrer  after  another  wcks  to  solve  the  riddle  of  hu- 
man miser>*  by  some  despairing  or  impious  theory.    Men't: 
defitjnifs  are  governed  by  tlii>  b-tars;  by  an  "oppomlees"^^ 
and  inscrutable  will;  they  are  the  victims  of  a  malicious 
.power: 

"Aa  fl>M  to  wanton  boy*  m«  iro  to  tiw  gocU; 
Tfaajr  km  iw  for  Uitir  ■port."  • 

Shakespeare  does  not  ac«k  to  evade  or  to  palliate,  he 
,  faees  the  worst,  and  he  reports  booestly  vxth  tlut  fear- 
less sincerity  which  ht  characteristic  of  his  genius.    !Ie 
shows  us  tbe  worst,  and  yet  he  makes  us  fe«l  that  bumaa ; 

•  LMr,  Act  lv.  So.  I. 
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society,  vnth  all  its  imperrections,  rests  securely  on  t' 
basbi  of  a  luoral  order.  Ho  Shan's  ua  that  tbere  is  nottiing 
80  loathsome  and  noxious  aa  sin,  nothing  so  beautiful  aa 
goodnGSS.  Ho  shows  us  that  hi^i  endeavour,  greatness, 
and  innocence  cannot  really  fail  so  long  as  they  remain 
true  to  tboinselvc«,  becaunc  they  are  their  on-n  exceeding 
great  reward.  He  makes  the  good  miffer,  hut  he  ahows  us 
that  to  the  good  the  usee  of  h<)  vomi  t  y  are  mveet.  "  Through- 
out tliat  stupeudous  third  act  (of  King  Lear),"  says  a 
recent  pritJc,  "the  good  are  seen  pmmng  better  through 
Buffering,  and  the  bad  worw;  through  succx-ss." '  Good  is 
not "  captive  "  in  the  hands  of  III,  it  is  free  and  inNoilnerable. 
It  is  enough  ihnt  Brutus  was  "  the  nobl<«t  Koiitan  of  thorn 
all,"  thougli  he  lie  dead  for  a  lost  cause  undw  the  gaze  of 
the  cooqucring  Octavius.  Worldly  success  may  mean 
spiritual  ruin ;  worldly  ruin,  spiritual  success.  Shakespeare 
does  not  explain  the  dark  riddle  of  life;  h('  doia  my  willi 
unequalled  earnestneas:  "Woe  unto  them  that  call  dark- 
ness light,  and  light  dartcocss;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and 
Bweet  for  bitter." 

Shakespeare  is  no  apologist  for  error;  in  his  plaji;  sin  is 
laid  bare  in  all  its  repubiive  biisoncss  and  deformity,  a  root 

of  bittcrucBs  fouling  the  sweet  springs  of  life, 
for  gaSmm!  The  great  moral  distinctions  which  — more  than 

diffcronoe*  of  clfti«,  or  race,  or  intellect  —  sepa- 
rate soul  from  .toul,  are  ever>'where  sharply  and  firmly 
drawn.  If  Richard  III.,  or  lugo,  or  tlte  two  woman  fka<is 
in  Lenr,  reveal  tlic  spirit  of  wickedness  incarnate,  in  no  poet 
arc  virtue  and  holiness  nwre  lovely  and  divine.  Our  con- 
ceptions of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  humanity  arc  rattiod,  our 
Ideals  purified  and  ennobled,  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
herfHc  in  Shakespeare's  world.  Cordelia,  Vii^llia,  Miranda, 
Portia,  elevate  and  sanctify  our  thoughts  of  womanhood  by 
their  loveliness  and  purity.  The  knightly  courage  of  Henry 

■  Bradlejr'a  SKakmpeartan  Tn^f/,  p.  327. 
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v.,  the  faithfulness  of  Kent,  the  blunt  honesty  and  loyalty 
of  Faulconbridge,  the  Roman  instancy  of  Horalio,  all 
inspire  us  with  a  generous  admiration  for  manly  virtue. 
"Shakespeare,"  says  Coleridge,  "is  an  author,  of  ^  others, 
calculated  to  make  his  readers  better  aa  well  as  wiser." 
Yet  with  all  his  uncompromising  morality,  his  stem  con- 
demnation of  Bin,  Shakespeare  pours  out  over  the  faults 
and  frailties  of  the  erring  creatures  he  has  made,  the  ful- 
ness of  a  marvellous  tenderness  and  pity.  The  humility  of 
a  great  nature  under  the  sense  of  its  ovra  shortcoming, 
the  recognition  of  an  ideal  of  excellence  so  stainless  that  all 
fail  alike  in  attaining  it,  these  personal  traits,  it  seems  to  us, 
shine  out  through  Shakespeare's  lessons  of  forgiveness  and 
of  charity.  Throughout  all  of  Shakespeare's  work,  this 
compassion  for  human  weakness,  this  large-hearted  sym- 
pathy with  himian  failings  and  mistakes,  sheds  a  gracious 
and  kindly  Ught,  but  in  two  plays,  Measure  for  Measure 
and  The  Merchant  oj  Venice,  the  need  of  mercy  is  given  an 
especial  prominence.  In  the  first,  Isabella,  imploring 
mercy  for  her  condemned  brother,  exclwms: 

"AlasI  Alasl 
Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once} 
And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  hare  took 
Found  out  the  remed]''.     How  would  you  be, 
U  He,  which  ia  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  aa  you  are?" ' 

&nd  in  the  same  spirit,  Portia  declares: 

'That  in  the  course  of  justicA  none  of  ua 
Should  see  salvation;  we  do  pray  for  meroy, 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  ua  all  to  nndflr 
The  deeds  of  mercy."  * 

'  Meamm  for  Meaturt,  Act  ii.  Se.  2. 
'  Mtrdtant  oj  Vtmoa,  Act  iv.  So.  1. 
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Thus  SlMikcspcarc,  hating  and  conilenining  an,  U-aohcs 
us  that  our  human  weakness  requires  another  law  than 
that  of  rigid  justice.  Neither  in  our  heavenly 
nor  our  cartldy  relations  dare  we  "stand  u[x>n 
our  bond."  Shytock,  intrenched  in  the  eupport  of  a  lower 
and  earthly  law,  taik  to  eee  upon  what  compulsion  he 
"mtui"  be  mtrciful.  But  Shakespeare,  tlirougli  i'urtia, 
pobts  to  the  obligation  of  the  higher  law;  he  tells  us  that 
there  is  something  not  "nominated  in  the  Ixmd,"  —  even 
charity:  the  grace  of  a  mutual  forbearanLt-  without  which 
human  life  would  be  literally  unUval>l«.  He  enfnrces  in 
his  way  the  paralile  of  the  unmerciful  servant,  "Shouldest 
not  thou,  also,  have  hai^l  comptu^iuu  on  thy  fvllow-^Tvant, 
even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee?" 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  Shakespeare  passed  in  his  art 
out  of  his  tragic  mood  to  WTite  artme  of  the  lovdiest  of  his 
coincdifs,  with  uiMlimimslit-d  fri'Mhue»w  and  cre- 
^  *'  ative  vigour.  Tlie  imapnation  which  at  the 
begtmung  of  Shakespeare's  work  budded  forth  in  A  Mid- 
sitmmer  Night's  Dream,  the  fairj'-land  of  Oberon  and 
Titania,  gives  being  to  the  dainty  spirit  Ariel,  spt-wling  at 
the  command  of  Prospcro,  or  cradled  in  the  bell  of  the  cow- 
slip; wliilc  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  tlic  stress  of  tragedy  ovlt, 
we  can  fancy  ouisclvta  l»ftck  again  in  Warwick-thire  with 
Bbakespeare,  breathing  ita  country  odours  and  gasiug  on  the 

"daffodil^ 
.  Thai  oome  before  tlie  swdkiir  duw,  juul  tak* 

I  The  winds  of  Much  with  buuty. "  > 

As  Shakespeare's  fortune  and  engagements  permitted 

him,  he  8c<.-ni8  to  have  spent  more  and  more  time  in  hia 

native  place;  and  he  appears  to  have  returned 

!?ST*!Ii   tlwre  about  1«I0  or  1612.    He  had  said  his  last 
to  •muoTd,  ......  1 

to  tlic  world;  for  a  few  silent  j-ears  that  appeal 

profoundly  to  our  ima^natJve  interest,  he  lived  iu  the 
I  •  WMtf't  TaU.  Act  jv.  8c.  3.  j 
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midst  of  the  scenett  and  aseociations  of  iua  boyhood,  nud 
tbva,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1616,  the  firiy-eecond  aimiv-er- 
6&ry,  it  is  BuppoBcd,  c^  hi^  birth,  be  closed  htti  t-yvs  on  the 
world. 

Shakespeare  !<peak8  to  all  times  ami  iiatioim  for  the  Eng- 
liith  tintun-  mtd  gciiiufi.  Ik-  gaUic-re  ut>d  ttunis  up  the 
ntfcwpttft  Iliat  has  gone  before  him  — the  Celtic  wit,  fancy^ 
•ad  u*  Xnc  mill  dcftoeas;  the  Teutonic  solidity  and  sincexity, 
'^"-  its  carncstnees,  morality,  and  reverence  for  thei 
iuu<ecn.  To  thin  capacious  nattu^,  drawing  it»  forces  from! 
the  genjui*  of  two  races,  awakened  Italy  gives  her  tribute; 
luid  throu^i  it  tlie  EugUidi  Renaissance  finds  its  supr 
poetic  utterance. 

A  great  lyric  poet,  a  constunmate  if  at  times  a 
or  CAreles<  artist,  a  ntaii  of  coininanding  intellect  and 
conipri'hciisjvp  sj-mpathy,  perha[»i  the  greatest  single  cl 
ttcterii«tie  of  Sliakespearc  in  hta  union  of  righteousness  with 
charily.  The  greatest  voice  of  the  ICngUsh  RenBivance 
tei<tilie#  to  the  Ktrength  of  mornl  fibre  in  tlie  Kngli^h,  to  the 
|iovrer  of  the  English  eonflcietice.  ft  ix  not  only  as  a  geniua 
tliat  .ShakLrsp(>are  oontjK^js  our  homage;  oitr  instinct  telbt  u^j 
that,  in  additimi  to  all  his  gifts  as  a  poet,  but  inextrieabi] 
asiMiciated  with  them,  he  "was  a  great  nuui.  We  are  sure 
tluit  his  worktf,  mighty  aa  they  arc,  are  but  the  partial 
cxpremioti  of  u  wbe,  opulent,  and  kindly  nature;  and  when 
Ben  Jonson,  moved  to  imwonted  tenderness,  declares:  "I 
loveil  the  man,  and  do  honour  hii«  memory  on  this  side  of 
idolatry  as  nmeh  as  any,"  we  know  that  his  tribute  wa^^ 
jui<t-  Itiiit  man,  thon,  stands  for  the  Knglt'ih  people,  a  king 
over  ihem  for  nil  time,  "  Here,  I  say,"  Carlyle  writes,  "  is 
an  Eiiglifh  king  whom  no  time  or  chance.  Parliament  or 
combination  of  Pnrliaments,  can  dethrone!  This  king, 
Shskespcarc,  dotal  he  not  i«ltiuo  in  croifucd  sovereignty  over 
us  all  ns  the  nublrat,  gentlest,  yet  strongest  of  rallying- 
tigw;  indestructible;  rettUy  mure  viiluaUc  in  that  point  of 
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\*iew  than  any  other  rrw^aiis  of  appliance  whatsoever?  We 
can  fancy  him  ax  radiant  aloft  over  all  the  nations  of  Eug< 
lialuuen  a  thousand  yoar^  hciico.  From  Paramatta,  from] 
New  York,  whwesocvpr,  under  what  wrt  of  pariah  con- 
fita))lo  soever,  Mni^ish  men  and  woim-n  are,  they  will  say  to] 
one  anotlwr:  '  Yes,  lliLs  Shakespeare  is  ours;  we  produced 
him,  we  Rpeak  and  think  by  him;  we  are  of  one  blood  and] 
kind  with  him."*' 


BUmIwUiu 

fTM*. 


ELtEAUKrilAX   PR4«X. 

The  greatest  names  in  Klizabethan  literature  are  thooe  of 
the  draiimti^  and  th«  \K>ets,  ytrt  the  int«ll('ctual  advance 
of  the  time  showed  itself  also  in  a  rapi<l  devel- 
opment of  pro(<«.  Literary  crilictxm  spring 
into  life  in  sueh  works  as  Sidney's  Dcjmce  of 
Poe*y  (1680-1581),  or  Puttcnham's  Art  «/  Bn^^idt  Poesy 
(1680}.  Prow  fiction  is  rcprewnted  by  Sidney's  elabo* 
rate  ronianee,  the  Arcadia  (15O0),  and  by  countless  shorter 
8tori<^  from  the  rapid  pens  of  Peele,  Greene,  and  other 
sUuggling  dramatists.  IJesidcti;  all  this  we  have,  in  the 
reikis  of  I'^li<taljcth  and  James,  an  abundant  prose  litera- 
ture of  history  aiid  travel,  and  inuumerablo  pampbletd  on 
the  qu«<tioiLi  of  the  day.  Two  men.  Richard  Hooker 
and  Fit.\Nc-i8  Ba«in,  tower  above  the  oilier  Elizabethan 
prose-ttTitvrs  by  their  intellectual  force,  and  by  the  broad 
and  eoiiipn-hi-mive  eharactcr  of  their  thought.  Per- 
sonally, the  shy  countn'  clerpjTnaji  and  the  amWtioua 
Lord  Chancellor  had  tittle  in  common :  but  far  apart  as  t 
were  in  character  and  in  theii"  aims,  tbey  were  alike  in  their 
capacity  for  broad  generaliiiatioi(,jLud_  in  their  phjloeo; 
hPcadtK"  ftfitl  Hpafiolls^^ggj|  nf  n^tr^i^. 
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RICHARD   HOOKER. 

(1553-1600.) 

Richard  Hooker,  a  man  of  humble  origin,  was  by  nature 
8  thinker  and  a  student.  He  was  bom  near  Ebceter  in 
jj^^^^  1553.  His  family  could  not  afford  to  give  him 
a  University  education,  but  at  school  the  boy's 
beauty  of  character  and  his  aptitude  for  study  were  so 
apparent  that  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  local  schoolmaster,  procured  his  admission  to 
Oxford.  Here  he  remained  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
becoming  in  time  a  tutor  and  a  fellow  of  his  College.  He 
entered  holy  orders  in  1581.  Hooker  was  not  only  a  pro- 
found student,  he  had  that  wide  range  of  intellectual  inter- 
ests which  distinguished  the  great  men  of  the  Renaissance. 
He  knew  something  of  music  and  poetry,  and  was  not  "a 
stranger  to  the  more  light  and  airy  parts  of  learning."  ' 
He  had  the  placid  temper  of  the  student  content  to  live 
in  the  world  of  thought.  No  worldly  ambitions  broke  the 
tranquillity  of  his  simple  scholar's  life,  and  when  he  was 
at  last  called  to  other  duties  he  declared  that  he  had  lost 
the  freedom  of  his  cell.'  After  a  few  years  in  a  country 
parish  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  was  found  by  two 
of  his  former  pupils  reading  Horace  and  tending  the  sheep, 
he  was  called  to  London  in  1585,  to  be  Master  of  the 
Temple.' 

It  was  a  time  of  angry  and  violent  controversy  in  mat- 
ters of  reli^on.  The  Reformation  had  left  many  things 
unsettled,  and  England  was  fil!«l  with  the  WTangling  of 
contending  sects.  Many  of  the  clergy  were  eager  for 
battle,  and  Hooker,  who  loved  peace,  found  himself  in- 
volved in  a  doctrinal  controversy  with  a  certain  Mr, 
Travers,  the  afternoon  lecturer  at  his  own  church.  The 
situation  wa-s  so  intolerable  to  one  of  Hooker's  tempera- 

'  Iiaak  Walton's  Lives,  "The  Life  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker," 
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mpnt,  that  he  asked  the  Archbishop  to  f^fve  him  sor 
country  parish  where  he  could  work  undisturbed.  "In- 
dped,"  he  wrote,  "God  and  Nature  did  not  intend  me  for 
contentious,  but  for  study  niid  <|uietnci«;. "  He  had  his 
wish,  and  in  1591  he  became  rector  of  Boscomlie,  in 
WiltBhirc;  there  he  completetl  the  first  four  books  of  hJa 
Rreat  work  on  C'hurch  government,  the  /jAhm  of  Rrrietias- 
lical  Polity,  wliich  Appeared  in  1594.  The  reniiuuing  yc&re 
of  Hooker's  uneventful  life  were  Hpent  away  from  Ixtndon, 
where  he  could  "sec  God's  blowings  spring  out  of  the 
earth  and  be  free  from  nniw."  I>uring  the  inter\'als  of 
hb  parochial  Inbouis  he  worked  on  liis  book.  In  1595  he 
became  rector  of  a  Kmall  parish  about  three  mitee  from 
Canterbury,  and  there  died  in  1600. 

Wc  must  not  regard  the  Eeeiesiagtkai  PoJUy  merdy  an 
a  contribution  to  current  tliooto^cal  controversy .  It 
is  not  a  contixivernal  tract,  increased  in  siza  and  pre- 
fwn"ed  to  posterity  by  the  tnajistic  eloqueDc«  of  its  style; 

hut  Bomethine  widely  different.  Even  Milton, 
Paittr.  1"  '"*'  heat  of  party  warfare,  became  an  eager 

and  bitter  contro\'ersiali!!t,  so  far  forgetting 
himseif  as  to  assail  his  ejiemy  with  undignified  abuse. 
But  Hooker  writes  as  one  who  is  above  the  wrangling  of 
factions.  Ho  tx  not  a  dit<putant,  but  a  philosopher.  His 
tone  is  dispassionate  and  judicial.  He  does  not  write 
to  irritate  or  confound  his  opponents,  but  to  conciliate, 
to  enlighten,  to  persuade.  His  freedom  from  personal 
rancour,  his  calnuicss,  do  not  spring  from  timidity  or 
even  from  a  mere  love  of  peace.  He  was  above  a 
narrow  partisanship,  because  he  was  able  to  view  his 
subject  in  its  large  relations  to  the  human  society  and 
to  the  world  of  Xatiare.  The  Puritan,  aseuming  that  the 
IJible  contained  the  uiily  revehition  of  God,  rested  his 
argument  on  his  interpretation  of  Scriptural  texts.  But 
SookcT  believed  that  God  had  not  revealed  himself  in  the 
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Bible  alone,  but  in  the  entire  acbeme  of  on>ation;  he 
believed  that  iIr-  Uuiverae  was  but  a  "  manifcptation "  of 
"the  eternal  law  of  God."  Tlw  order,  which  wc,  through 
reason,  discern  in  creation,  in  a  Divine  onler;  the  lawa  of 
Nattirc  are  Imt  the  cxpr(«»ion  of  God's  will.  The  largc- 
uees  and  sublimity  of  Hooker  r  ooncpption  jilacea  him  with 
ihc  gn^at  spirits  of  lus  time.  Bjicon  felt  ()te  reign  of  law 
in  tJio  world  of  matter;  Shakespeare  reoognfoed  the 
pruHCDcc  of  a  great  moral  otder,  of  a  spiritual  law,  in 
the  world  of  man;  ITooker  see*  God  revealing  Himself  in 
tin;  Bible,  in  Nature,  aiid  iu  human  Kociety,  tnanif«rtitig 
llinBelf  in  part  throu^^i  ihoso  laws  which  are  the  exprea- 
NOQ  of  Hin  will,  'rim  L»  iIk-  fci-Iiug  which  inspinis  Hooker's 
famotts  tribute  to  th<"  majesty  of  law :  "  Whexeforo  that 
here  Wf  may  briefly  end,  of  hiw  there  can  l)c  uo  lee^ 
a^^iiowlcdRed,  than  that  her  seat  '\n  the  bosom  of  God,  licr 
voice  the  harmony  at  the  world,  all  thingi  in  heaven  and 
earth  ilo  her  homage,  the  very  least  u^  fetling  her  care, 
and  Uic  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  lier  power,  both 
angels  and  men  and  creatures  of  what  conditions  mever 
though  each  in  difTercnt  sort  and  manner,  yirt  all  with 
uniform  consent,  admiring  her  aa  tJie  mother  of  their 
pence  and  joy. "  ' 

Hooker "p  style,  though  often  cumbroai,  involved,  and 
difficult,  is  wortliy  of  the  greatness  of  hltt  Ihcmc.  In  Uie 
iitatelinesH,  th^  ili);>iiity.  the  sonorouK  march  of  his  ponderous 
Kctntenctv,  ht*  tw  tlie  precun<r»r  of  a  long  ^cec»!^ion  of  great 
inast«ni  of  Hngtlth  pro»c.  It  hat*  been  Raid  that  "he  first 
revealed  to  tlx-  nation  what  English  pro^  iiilgbt  bc-" 
'riicre  had  indeed  been  great  profie-ttTitere  Iwfore  him,  but 
it  would  be  ditficult  to  name  one  who  attaiwd  to  Hooker'o 
eupccial  kind  of  excellence.  To  find  hifi  peers  we  must 
turn  to  hin  suceeawrs  and  coin|iare  him  with  Rolei^, 
Juretoy  Taylor,  Milton,  and  Burke. 

•  EiKl  of  PbH  Book  oT  fiMteiuMoot  PoUtg. 
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FRANCIS    BACON. 

PVaooifl  BaooQ  v/as  bom  in  Ijondon,  January  22,  1561. 


TnuwU 
Bmod. 


Hb  fftlher  vtia  Sir  Ni«liol«s  Ilacon,  Ix>rd  Kwper  of 

Great  Seal,  and  one  or  the  mottt  Irusled  of  the 
oariy  8tatoem<m  of  Klieabeth;  a  yvt  ntore  fanwiui 
statesman,  Ijord  Burleigh,  was  his  uncle  l>y  mar- 
riage. Fronj  lib  cariifiit  years,  Biic^n  whk  thus  connected 
with  the  court  and  with  public  life.  When  he  was  eighteen, 
hi8  jiruspecU  were  greatly  changed  by  the  sudden  death  of 
his  father.  Ba<roii,  who  was  the  younger  son,  was  thas  left 
insutViciently  provided  for,  atid  wax  coinpellc-d  to  make  hif! 
own  way  in  the  world.  He  accordingly  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  althougli  Lord  Burleigh  aljowed  no 
rltspontjon  to  as^st  him,  hi-*  advance  was  exceedingly 
ra|»d.  Ho  was  mado  a  barrister  in  15S2,  Solicitor-General 
in  1607.  .\tlomey-General  in  IG13.  and  I^rd  Chancellor  in 
1617.  From  lhi»  brilliant  public  siiccv*m  we  get  no  idea  of 
Bacon's  tnnex  life  and  deepest  a.spiration8.  He  declared, 
In  a  letter  to  Ltird  Burleigh,  written  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  "  1  confess  that  ]  have  as  vast  contemplative  ends, 
UB  I  have  moderate  civil  ends;  for  I  have  taken  all  knowl- 
edge to  be  my  province."  lie  early  resolved  that  he  would 
strive  to  benefit  lla-  race  by  the  disL-overy  of  truth;  and, 
although  he  seems _aliJm^io  have  been  diverted  by  wgrldly 
n^fftwiiiRB  m  wnriillv  aiiibitiom,  he  WHS  a]wa)'K  true  at 
heart  to  hts  lofty  purpose.  From  his  inabilttyjp.reconcile 
contondiug  intcrcgts  —the  lovg  o|_plttccJUid. power,  with 
the  unsflfiFh  dfivotion  to  knowledge  — springR  the  tragedy 
of  Bacon's  life.  In  1*121  Baam's  worldly  uiubiiions  were 
overthrown  at  a  stroke.  He  was  accused  of  having  taken 
bribes  in  his  office  of  Lord  Chancellor.  He  pit«ously  eon* 
fesaed  the  charge,  and  was  henceforth  a  ruined  man  in 
reputation  atKl  in  fortune.     Bacon  KiH>nt  the  remainder  of 
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his  life  in  the  composition  of  some  of  the  great  philosophical 
and  scientific  works  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  With 
Bacon,  the  philosopher  and  scientist,  however,  the  student 
of  English  literature  is  uot  directly  poncemed.  The  story 
of  his  closing  years  is  pitiable.  "  The  Lord  Chancellor,"  siud 
his  former  patron,  the  young  favourite,  Buckingham,  "ia 
so  sick  that  he  cannot  live  long."  He  still  showed  a  brave 
front  to  the  world,  and  moved  about  with  a  courtly  retinue, 
like  the  shadow  of  bis  forma-  self,  so  that  Prince  Charles 
said  of  him :  "  This  man  scorns  to  go  out  in  a  snuff;"  — yet 
he  must  have  felt  the  burden  of  debt,  disgrace,  and  di^Lo- 
nour.  He  caught  cold  from  exposure,  wUle  engaged  in  a  sci- 
eutifio  experiment,  and  died  a  few  days  later,  April  9, 1626. 

Bacon  is  generally  considered  the  greatest  man  of  the 
Elizabethan  a^,  with  the  single  and  inevitable  exception 
of  Shakespeare.  Dean  Church  calls  him  "the  brightest, 
richest,  largest  mind  but  one,  in  the  age  which  had  seen 
Shakespeare  and  his  fellows."  Yet,  speaking  strictly.  Bacon 
holds  a  place  in  English  literature  almost  by  accident, 
and  in  spite  of  himself.  He  deliberately  chose  to  be  a  Latin 
rather  than  an  English  writer,  having  no  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  his  own  language,  and  believing  that  it  would 
"at  one  time  or  another  piay  the  bank-rowte  [bankrupt] 
with  books."  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  his  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning  translated  from  English  into  Latin, 
so  convinced  was  he  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter  tongue. 
This  book  in  its  original  form,  the  Essays,  The  History  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  a  fragment,  The  New  Atlantis,  are  sub- 
stantially all  that  English  prose  can  claim  out  of  the  great 
mass  of  Bacon'.s  writings. 

Yet,  while  Bacon  thought  little  of  his  work  as  an  English 
writer,  and  threw  the  weight  of  his  immense  energy  in  other 
directions,  it  i.s  his  I'-nglish  works  that  have  best  held  their 
own.  In  Raleigh's  prose  we  encounter  more  impassioned 
and  noble  eloquence,  as  in  those  rare  places  in  the  History 
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0/  Ihe  World,  where  he  seems  to  suddenly  leave  the  ground 
and  HWr  in  the  cwlestial  spacct!;  but  Bacon's  style  has  a 
more  even  exrcllence.  Incidental  and  sliglit  as  Baoon'a 
connection  was  with  the  literature  of  his  own  language,  a 
high  critical  authority  has  recently  pronounced  him  "one 
of  the  greatest  niiters  of  English  prose  before  the  accession 
of  Charles  I." ' 

Incredible  as  it  would  have  seemed  to  Bacon,  it  is  by  the 
Esmys  that  he  is  Ixst  Itnown  to  the  general  reader.  By  on 
jf^  "  essay,"  Bacon  mc-ant  the  fintt  trial,  or  weigliiug, 

BMsr*.  of  a  subject,  as  distinguitihed  fi-oni  a  finished 
treatise*  His  Fgaaye  an-  pithy  jolting  on  great 
subjects,  informally  set  down,  with  no  attempt  to  carry 
the  thougiit  lo  its  full  or  natural  eunduMion.  They  read 
like  the  not^-l>ook  of  a  profound  thinker,  a  shrewd  observer 
of  life,  a  politie  and  active  man  of  affairs.  They  are  brief, 
suggestive,  without  an  ornament,  but,  closely  parked  ^'_ith 
^qu^t.  They  pve  us  the  concentratcKl  result.s  of  Bacon's 
experience,  and  are  often  comjiarable  to  the  proverbial 
Sayings  in  whirh  wt«o  tuen  hav(>  delighted  since  the  diiya 
of  Solomon.  Often  they  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  with 
one  quick  thrust,  as  in  the  famous  sentence:  "Prosperity  i« 
the  bh-Nfing  of  the  Old  Testament,  advernity  is  the  bless- 
ing of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction  and 
the  ch-jirer  revelation  of  God's  favour."  * 

Bacon's  own  account  of  the  object  of  the  Famys  is  that 
he  "endeavoured  to  make  them  not  ^Tjlgar,  but  of  a  nature 
whereof  much  should  be  found  in  experience  and  little 
in  books:  1=0  that  Ihey  should  lie  neither  repetitions  nor 
fancies;"  and  he  desires  that  they  should  'cook  home 
to  men's  business  and  bosoms." 

*  Saintubarjr'ii  Klitab<Aan  Ldtratitn,  p.  200. 

'  £«*ay  —  nMAjr  >-  &  tmt.  or  emiiLiMt!oa  of  nuUb,  O.  P.,  oMai; 
Uu.,  exofitim,    itee  Sknat's  Hljfmologietil  Didiimarff. 

*  Emjr  on  "Advenil}-." 


SUBIMARY. 


Three  editions  of  the  Enxays  were  published  in  Bucon's 
lifetime;  the  fintt  in  1597,  the  second  in  l(il2,  and  the  third 
in  1625.  The  first  edition  containod  only  ten  casa.ys,  but 
by  the  tliird  eriition  the  number  hjul  grown  to  fifty-ei(^t. 

We  arc  «pt  to  midcrvaUic  these  eesays  on  the  first  read- 
ing, and  it  la  only  tluxiugh  lotig  faniiliority  that  their  wis- 
dotii  and  depth  really  reveal  ttiemaelves-  Some  of  them, 
BUch  aa  the  essay  "Of  Grcut  Pliiw."  exhibit  the  liit^i  y\ir- 
pOBCg  of  Bacon  in  elraiige^aniijiielancholy  eontrasi  to  hig, 
actual  performaiiec.  His  Ufc  was  a  tru^c  contrtulictjou, 
and  in  sueh  cleclarations  we  ought  not  to  l>elieve  him 
delibg-ately  iosinccre.  In  thinking  of  hi«  Bhortconungs  we 
(itoidd  rememlier,  also,  the  nobility  of  hja  ideals.  "If 
ever  a  mau,"  says  Dean  Church,  "  hnd  a  great  object  In 
life  and  piumied  it  throii(>h  f;"<>'l  "i^^  ^^'>'  re]x>rt,  through 
ardent  hope  and  kcen_<iisa|>pointment  to  the  end,  with  iin- 
weari<il  pntienee  and  uni^hakm  faith,  it  wiu)  IWon,  when 
bo  Miight  for  ttiR  iinproYeiiiL'ut  of  human  knowludgo,  for 
the  glory_of  God  and  the  relief  (A  maa|s  estate."  * 


I 


i 


SVUMASV   or  BlISABBTSA»   LtTXKAXORX, 

We  have  eccn  England,  lifted  by  the  common  wave  of 
thought  and  emotion,  find  an  outlet  for  her  richer  and 
deeper  experience  in  tlic  i^rcation  of  innumerable  workx  in 
every  department  of  literature.  To  the  careful  student  of 
hititory,  the  vast  ponnibilitjefl,  the  latent  powers  of  tbc 
Engiuh  nature  are  apparent  from  the  first ;  the  genius  of 
Chaucer  rtrenglhentf  his  contiJtnee  in  the  corrcctnGK! 
of  his  eetitnate,  and  he  sees  in  the  supreme  literiir)' 
grcatnces  of  Kii^and,  under  the  kindly  influence  of  tlw 
Henaiasanoe,  the  splendid  confinn.iti«n  of  this  view. 

W«  have  approached  this  many-oided  and  inexhaustible 
period,  chiefly  through  the  stu<ly  of  lliree  of  its  greatest 
tUBO,  ^nser,  Shakffpcare,  and  Bacon.    The  first  is  ou* 
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prcttic  aa  a  ]>oet  of  dicunland,  the  secoml  supreme  among 
all  poets,  the  liuit  is  tbe  great  thinker  who  st-uuds  at  the 
gateway  of  our  riiodcni  yck'nce.  Th«*e  nwn  are  indoed  pre- 
einincDt,  but  other  writers  crowd  about  them,  eacli  great 
enough  to  irtaud  tintt  in  r  less  abundant  time.  The  extent 
and  rirhnetff  of  Elizabethan  literature  lias  made  our  study 
mo^  limited,  for  eo  "spacious"  \»  the  time  that  on  every 
hand  are  beautiful  regions  which  wc  caunot  even  pretend 
to  explore.  For  instance,  tliere  is  all  the  literature  of  criti- 
cism, the  books  in  which  Sir  f'liilip  Sidney,  William  Webbe, 
and  George  Puttenham  discuss  the  art  of  poetry;  there  ts 
the  literature  of  tnivd,  booku  nucli  as  Haklvij-t's  I'oyflpfs 
(15S0},  in  which  tlie  iiarratives  of  great  navigators  like  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  or  Sir  Walter  Italcigli  were  collected; 
there  arc  all  the  books  of  sh<Hrt  poem.ii,  Tottel's  Miscdlany, 
En^tmd's  Helicon,  The  ParadUeof  l>n\nly  Devices,  and  the 
like,  which  leil  us  how  prodigal  the  countr>'  waa  in  song  in 
that  full  time  when  En^and  was  "  a  nest  of  singing  birds." 
Then,  too,  th('rc  arc  series  of  w>nnets,  such  as  thoee  of 
Spenser,  Sidney.  William  Drummond  (1585-1649);  the  lost 
perhaps  the  iii<»t  Italian  in  tone  and  among  the  most, 
beautiful  of  them  all.  We  have  spoken  briefly  of  the  drama, 
but  only  extended  study  can  make  us  n-fdi:«  its  power  and 
ricline«s,  the  great  host  of  busy  plaj-wrights  and  their 
extraordinary  vigor  and  productiveness.  We  have  alluded 
to  the  prose-writers,  but  we  must  pa-its  by  the  work  of  his- 
torian, theologian,  romance-wrilor,  and  antiquarian,  almost 
without  montioii,  Wc  are  forced  to  leave  these  regions 
l>ehind  us  unexplored,  but  it  will  help  us  to  a  firmer  hokl  on 
tliis  rev'ival  of  learning  period,  if,  before  lea\'ing  it,  wc  fix  in 
our  minds  certain  points  of  chronology  that  rise  like  mile- 
stones along  the  way.  In  doing  this  wo  must  remember 
that  such  arbitrary  di%'isiott3  of  literatiu«  are  conveJiient, 
but  not  alwaj-s  exactly  true,  for  literary  periods  arc  not  in 
reality  thus  sharply  defined. 
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First  (cir.  1491-cir.  1509).  We  may  associate  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  first  nine  or  ten  years 
of  the  sixteenth  centuries  with  that  band  of  teachers  and 
educational  reformers  who  may  be  called  the  missionaries 
of  the  new  learning.  This  period  reaches  from  about  1491, 
the  year  when  Grocyn  lectured  on  Greek  at  Oxford,  to 
about  1509,  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. 
Conspicuous  in  this  time  are  Grocyn,  Erasmus,  Linacre, 
Colet,  and,  in  his  young  manhood,  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Second  (1509-1557).  During  this  time  the  influence  of 
Italy  begins  to  be  apparent  in  English  poetry,  Henry 
VIII.  is  a  patron  of  learning.  More  publishes  his  Utopia, 
Heywood  his  Interludes,  Roger  Ascham  his  Toxophilus 
(1544),  Coverdalo  and  Cranmer  their  Translations  of  the 
Bible  (1535  and  1537).  Phaer's  Virgil,  Heywood's  Seneca, 
and  other  translations  of  the  classics  appear.  We  note  in 
Ralph  Roister  Doislcr  the  beginning  of  regular  comedy. 
On  the  whole,  tlio  new  learning  is  making  itself  apparent  in 
literature,  and  the  time  is  full  of  the  signs  of  promise. 

Third  (1.557-1579).  This  period  may  be  remembered 
as  beginning  with  the  publication  of  Tottel's  Miscellany 
and  ending  with  that  of  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar, 
During  this  interval  the  coming  of  a  mighty  outburst 
draws  nearer,  the  work  of  preparation  goes  on  in  the  publi- 
cation of  nuriierourt  cliusHJcal  translations;  Sackville  writes 
his  Induction  to  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  (1563);  short 
poems  and  iiallads  apjK-ar  in  extraordinary  numbers;  the 
first  regular  tragedy  is  WTitten,  and  innumerable  Italian 
stories  become  [X)pular.  It  is  a  time  of  growth,  of  prepa- 
ration, and  of  exjx'otancy. 

Fourth  (1579-lti37).     lictween  these  years  is  the  higK' 
neon  of  the  Englisli  Renaissance,    The  period  begins  with 
the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  tlie  decisive  entrance  into  liter^i- 
ture  of  the  greatest  poet  England  had  produced  since 
Chaucer.    The  ten  years  succeeding  are  marked  by  the 
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rapid  advance  of  tho  drama  under  Lj-Iy,  Podc,  Greene, 
IxKlge,  and  Marlowe,  the  immediate  precureora  of  Slrnkes- 
peare.  In  1590,  with  ilic  first  itistalmcnt  of  tlie  Faerie 
Queene  and  the  advent  of  Shakespwire,  we  are  at  the 
opening  of  twenty  trf  Hit  most  glorious  ycare  in  the  wholt- 
twelve  oentiiric^  of  the  hteratiire.  From  about  1613,  when 
Shakc«peare  wasuxl  to  write,  we  note  llie  slow  decline  of 
Hub  creative  energy,  and  in  1637  two  events  occur  which 
einpIiftitiiM;  for  us  the  ending  of  the  oI<l  and  the  beginning  of 
the  new.  In  that  year  Ben  Johnnon  died,  the  grcaK'at  sur- 
viving rcprudculative  of  the  glory  of  the  Elizabethans,  and 
in  tliat  year  also  there  waa  puhlishixl  the  Lycidas  of  the 
young  Puritan,  John  Milton.  Thus  the  old  order  waa 
changing,  yielding  place  to  the  new. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 
The  England  of  Milton. 

Although  Shakespeare  and  Milton  are  familiarly  linked 
together  in  our  ordinary  speech  as  the  two  great^t  poeta 
BhkkMpeua  of  England,  in  the  whole  spirit  and  nature  of 
*"^  ^"^  ^^^"^  work  they  have  hardly  anything  in  com- 
■plilt  of  dil-  men.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  are,  for  the 
tmmt  tintM.  most  part,  distinguished  in  separate  provinces 
of  poetry;  that  Shakespeare  is  above  all  the  draimtic,  and 
Milton  the  epic  poet  of  the  literature;  the  difference  lies 
much  deeper,  and  declares  itself  unmistakably  at  almost 
every  point.  Now,  this  is  not  entirely  due  to  an  inborn, 
personal  difference  in  the  genius  of  these  two  representative 
poets;  it  is  due  also  to  the  difference  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times  they  represent.  For  in  a  sense  even  Shakespeare  was 
"of  an  age,"  as  well  as  "for  all  time."  '  So  far  as  we  can 
guess  from  his  work,  he  seems  to  have  shared  the  orthodox 
politics  of  the  Tudor  times,  distrusting  the  actions  of  the 
populace,  and  stanch  in  his  support  of  the  power  of  the 
king.  In  the  true  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  Shakespeare's 
work  is  taken  up  chiefly  with  humanity  in  this  world,  rather 
than  with  its  relations  to  any  other;  his  dramas  are  alive 
with  the  crowding  interests  and  activities  which  came  with 
the  Revival  of  Learning.  But  the  England  in  which  Milton 
lived  and  worked  was  stirred  by  far  different  emotions;  its 
finest  spirits  were  inspired  by  far  different  ideals.    Milton 

'  "He  wa-s  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time."  From  Ben  Jonson'a 
poem  "To  the  Memory  of  Shakeipeare." 
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interprets  ami  expres^-s  the  Eu^tind  of  Puritanbni,  as 
Sluil(«i<pe(ire  does  tlie  Kngland  of  F'^izftbeth;  and  lo  undcr- 
8tjuid  tiie  difTeronoe  in  the  spirit  of  their  poetry,  we  must 
turn  to  history  and  gra-sp  tlie  broad  distinction  between 
the  times  llipy  r(wpei;tivply  rcprEweut. 

At  first  si^it  tbe  change  from  the  £^gland  of  Shakcs- 
ptare  to  tliat  of  Milton  seema  an  abrupt  one.  In  point 
stlMkaihui  "'^  a«t"«l  time  the  two  poets  are  olose  together, 
nlFnltu  for  St  the  death  of  Shakespeare  MUton  was 
"■•"■^  eight  years  old.  But  little  more  than  half  a 
cpnlurj'  lies  between  tliat  England  in  whicli  lojiilly  to 
queen  and  country  so  triumphed  over  rcIif;ious  differences 
that  Roinanist  and  Protestant  fought  the  .\rmada  side 
by  side,  and  that  England  which  hurried  Charles  I.  to  the 
scafToUl.orin  which  Cromwell  declared:  "If  I  met  the  King 
in  battle  I  would  fire  my  pi-^tol  at  the  King  as  at  another." 
Yet  in  reality  this  change  of  the  uatioii's  mood  was  not 
haMy  or  unaccountable,  but  the  natural  result  of  a  long 
and  steady  development. 

We  spoke  of  the  Renaissance  as  the  rebirth  of  the 
religious  as  well  as  of  the  iiilellectual  life  of  Europe,  and 
we  saw  that  while  in  Italy  the  new  life  of  the  mind  took 
form  in  what  we  call  the  Kevival  of  Learning,  in  Gennsny 
the  new  life  of  the  sjiint  ha<l  \xs  outcome  in  thai  religjouit 
awakening  we  call  the  Keformation.  If  in  Italy  tbo 
Rcmiissancc  meant  freedom  of  thought,  in  Germany  it 
meant  freedom  of  conscience.  Th(;  Revival  of  LcsirninR 
and  the  Rcfornmtion  entered  into  England  almost  side  by 
side.  If  the  enthusiasm  for  the  new  learning,  the  luxury 
trf  colour,  and  Ihe  "enchantment'*  of  the  Ciives."  had 
entered  England  from  Italy,  something  also  of  the  awaken- 
ing of  conscicnec  and  the  protest  against  Romanism  hod 
come  from  Germany,  to  find  a  deep  response  in  the  kindred 
spirit  of  Teutonic  Enghuid. 

In  our  study  of  the  EIiKabethan  period  we  have  been 
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occupied  chiefly  with  the  first  of  these  two  mSuences.  Let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  second.  The  Oxford  scholars 
—  scholars  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
new  learning  to  England  —  were  animated,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  with  moral  earnestness  and  religious  zeal, 
as  well  as  with  an  interest  in  classical  studies.  They  were 
scholars,  but  they  were  social  and  religious  reformers  also. 
Great  events  conspired  to  force  these  questions  of  religious 
reform  upon  the  life  and  conscience  of  the  nation.  In 
the  century  which  saw  the  independence  of  the  Anglican 
Church;  the  uprooting  of  great  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
which  had  been  the  growth  of  centuries;  the  horrors  of 
reUgious  persecution;  men  and  women  could  not  have  for- 
gotten questions  of  religion  even  if  they  would.  It  was 
the  century,  too,  in  which  the  interrupted  work  of  Wyclif 
was  accomplished  —  the  century  which  gave  the  nation  the 
English  Bible.  Juat  as  the  introduction  of  the  study  of 
Greek  at  Oxford  changed  the  horizon  of  the  English  mind, 
so  the  introduction  of  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  Bible 
was  an  incalculable  spiritual  force.  "If  God  spare  my  life," 
Tyndale  had  said  to  a  learned  opponent,  "ere  many 
years  I  will  cause  that  a  boy  that  driveth  the  plough  shall 
know  more  of  the  scripture  than  thou  dost, "  And  year 
after  year  the  inestimable  influence  of  an  ever-widening 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  was  at  work  in  thousands  of 
English  hou-seholds. 

Beginning  in  the  upper  stratum  of  society,  the  new 
learning  had  worked  downward  until  it  touched  the 
people.  But  the  changes  wrought  by  direct 
n^EniiUh  contact  with  the  English  Bible,  if  slower,  were 
even  more  vital  and  more  extended.  The  Bible 
became  the  literature  of  the  people,  telling  the  poorest 
and  plainest  of  the  essential  tWngs  of  life  in  words  which 
all  could  understand.  If  we  find  a  typical  picture  in  the 
crowd  of  London  shopkeepers  and  'prentices  crowding  the 
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pit  of  the  "  Fortune"  or  tho  "Globe,"  we  find  one  no  Imb 
typical  in  tlic  eager  ttiruiigs  gathered  almut  Die  n-adcr  of 
the  Bible  in  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's,  "The  dbcloaure  of 
the  stori-fl  of  Greek  literature  hud  wrought  the  revolution 
of  the  ItenaiAsance.  The  dtscloeture  of  the  older  nia»  of 
Heba-w  literature  wrought  the  revolution  of  the  Refor- 
mation." ' 

With  thiM  new  idea  of  religious  liberty,  the  idea  of 
political   lil)crty   became  clo»ely   associated.    Stimulated 

and  eniancipaleti  by  preater  intellectual  and 
udpdiUMl  rdipoua  frt-edoni  of  inquiry,  tiien  bi-gan  to 
Ubirty  cteMty  iacrutiniite    and    di»cUH8    the   whole    theorj-  of 

government.  They  grew  resile*!  under  the 
arlMtrary  nile  of  the  early  StuarUi,  as  their  mind-t  rotte  to 
Die  conception  of  their  supreme  obligation  to  a  higher 
law;  to  a  Power  above  the  will  of  the  king  in  the  tdato, 
above  the  will  of  man  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  the 
(■arly  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  many  things  com- 
bined to  call  out  and  develop  ihesc  new  feelings.  Tlie 
mitidlG  cla«ii-fi  had  advanced  grwitly  during  Eliaabeth'e 
reign,  in  prtmjxrily,  influence,  and  intelligence;  the  dan- 
ger fivm  .Spain  was  at  an  end,  and  nieji  were  free  to  give 
themselves  uj*  to  matters  at  home.  But  the  natural 
growth  of  tlw  nation  towiird  a  greater  jwliljcal  and  reli^ous 
freetlom  was  met  by  petulant  oppowtion.  raizabeth  had 
been  wise  encmgh  to  know  when  ami  how  to  yield  to  the 
will  of  her  Parliament  and  penjile,  but  it  -was  characteristic 
icUtTMT  *'^  *'"^  Stuarts  to  take  a  ^^Tong  position  and  hold 
nu  ot  tiM  to  it  with  an  obstinate  and  mekletis  ti;nacity. 
MrtyKMru.  j,,p  „„ki,iglyJflin(.s(i(io:j~If,2.-))  flaunted  what 
he  eoosidered  the  '"  Divine  Uiglil"  of  his  king)<hip  in  the 
face  of  an  exaeperated  England.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
following  reign  (Charles  I.,  1625-1640),  the  growing 
Puritan  sentinieut  was  outraged  by  brutal  persecution, 
I  GrecD'a  Hutorg  of  IJtt  EngiUh  PeopU,  vol.  iiL  p.  II. 


the  risinK  spirit  of  liberty  insulted  by  flagrant  violations  of 
ibc  long  cal»bli;!ilu-d  and  Nicnxl  politicJil  rights  of  Kugjuh- 
men.  Thus  tlio  i'lnKkml  that  rose  ii|)  in  protest  against  the 
(wivwities  o(  .Vrehbuhuij  Ijuid  and  the  tyranny  and  du- 
jilicity  of  Charles,  was  on  fire  with  other  intereatfl  aiid 
i>ltu.'r  iwpiniiiuns  than  tluit  of  Klizabuth;  its  envrgit's  were 
centred  upon  two  greiit  issues  —  [wlitics  ami  rplifiion. 
lo  the  oi>e,  it  wan  detenniuod  to  "vindicate  it^  ancient 
librxtirs;"  in  the  other,  it  "n<iu«onefl  of  ri);ht<>oiiHii<vd  and 
judgment  to  come. "  Miwng  itii  uri-at  k-»dc-n«  in  iwtitjcs 
were  Eliot,  flnnipden,  Pym,  and  Cromwell;  in  Itttrrattiro 
il  fi[N)ke  in  thi'  Htrong,  »inplf,  biblinil  prose  of  John  Buo- 
ynu,  a  [HH>r  linkt'r;  itH  |xH-t  was  John  Milton. 
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But  while  the  new  ways  of  looking  at  the  (le<-|x»t  quefu 
IJOUM  of  life,  ivhi<-h  for  years  had  been  agit-uting  the  Puritmi 
elcnifQt  in  I-^gland,  were  tlius  coming  to  the  Hurfaee  in 
bi*lory  and  in  literature,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Bevenleenth  century  many  continued  to  mite  in  the  gen- 
era] mantter  and  t\nni  of  the  ElizalMHhaiiH.  'V^dn  Inter 
Etiuihethao  literature  lieo  outside  our  {ircsent  pUn  of 
Ktudy,  but  it  caimut  Iw  paaecd  over  without  a  few 
wordi*. 

To  fiinn  any  juhI  rtmeeption  of  tlw  eonniinn<ling  geniia 
of  8hakei4pr-arr^,  we  must  measure  hi«  altitude  by  that 
of  hitt  conlemporariii!.  Wo  iiiuxt  iina^ne  luui.  ^no,  in 
hiiH  daily  human  reliitjoni^  nith  men  of  his  own  class  and 
RttlUng:  we  nui>-t  think  of  him  as  an  actur  among  netora, 
w  a  theatrirHl  manaK^r,  hs  one  of  that  immortal  ptnip  at 
the  Mermiiiil  Tuverti  which  inchidi'd  Uen  Jonson,  Fraiictx 
Beamnont,  nnd  John  Fletcher.  Sliakef^ixiire,  (tai<l  Ha»- 
titt,  "towered  above  hta  fellows,  'in  shape  and  gesture 
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proudly  eminent,'  but  h«  was  one  of  a  race  of  gjants. " ' 
Some  knowledge  of  Shakeope&re'a  coutctuporurios  or 
tinm€cliat«  suocussora  iii  tho  drama,  a  Absolutely  n«ci»^ary 
if  We  would  »ee  eithcT  Shakespeare  or  his  time  in  jiroper 
perspective;  but  the  number  of  theso  dramstisUt  is  so  great, 
their  total  productJoa  so  enormous,  that  the  subject  can 
be  tjx!8t«d  Iktg  only  in  the  most  generul  terms.  Wc  can 
do  little  more  than  cDumcrat«  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant nanws,  and  attempt  to  gain  some  general  under- 
utanding  of  the  chronology  of  the  period. 

The  dramatists  immediately  preceding  Shakespeare  (see 
p.  222  )  were  followed  by  a  numljer  of  men  of  genius,  who 
had  the  advantage  of  writing  at  a  time  when  the  theatre 
was  a  more  recognised  institution,  and  when  the  genera] 
form  of  the  drama  had  bi^ui  fixed  by  suiswMcful  c-\|)eriiiient. 
A  number  of  thtse  men  began  their  work  during  ihe  claw- 
ing years  of  the  wxteenth  ceJitury.  Bm  Joxbok  (1573- 
1637),  a  big-frami.'d.  aggresaivc,  dominant  man,  whose 
learning  was  not  free  from  pedantry,  produeed  his  first 
play,  Uie  cominly  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  in  1508, 
ami  the  earliest  plays  of  CJ^vtwiB  CuAriiAN  fl.VjS-lfi.'H), 
Thomas  Mtddleton  (1570- 1627), Thomas  Dekkek  (c.  1570- 
1637),  Thomas  ITeywood  (1581?~lft40),  and  John  Mah- 
aroN  (157.>- 163.3)  date  from  within  a  few  years  of  this 
time.  During  the  early  yf-ars  of  the  8e\-eiiteenth  century, 
while  Shakespeare  was  still  writing,  Fkaxfia  Beaumont 
(15.'^4~lfil6),  JoH5_Frja:c:HKH  (I.i7i>-l(l25),  Johx  Fohd 
{l5Sti-lGiO),  and  John  Wt:BSTER  beg;an  their  work.  'Ilio 
first  play  of  Philip  Maiwinher  <I5»4-1640),  The  Virgin 
Martyr  (written  with  IX-kker),  was  Ixtmght  out  a  Ilttio 
later  iW2'2).  Among  all  these  men  Ben  Joiimju,  while 
probably  inferior  to  some  of  the  others  in  his  purely  poetj- 
coi  gifts,  predominated  by  the  solidity  of  liis  uoderstand- 
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ing,  the  vigour  of  his  work,  and  by  the  sheer  strength  of  his 
personal  ascendency.  For  some  years  before  Jonson's 
death,  the  Elizabethan  drama  had  shown  symptoms  of 
decline,  and  when  he  died  in  1637  the  force  and  production 
of  this  extraordinary  dramatic  period  were  nearing  their 
end.  Plays  were  indeed  written  after  that  time  in  which 
something  of  the  old  glory  survived,  but  these  are  but  the 
echoes  of  a  greater  age.  At  last  with  James  Shirley 
(1596-1666),  the  greater  part  of  whose  work  was  done 
between  1625-1655,  these  last  echoes  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama  die  away. 

Looked  at  as  a  whole,  the  Elizabethan  drama,  even  apart 
from  Shakespeare,  in  its  magnitude,  its  intensity,  its  beauty, 
its  variety,  its  snatches  of  exquisite  song,  is  one 
J^^J^  of  the  most  astonishing  achievements  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  literature.  In  attempting  to  form  any 
general  estimate  of  it,  we  must  remember  that  these  dramas 
were,  as  a  rule,  not  carefully  elaborated  literary  productions, 
but  acting  plays,  hastily  put  together  for  immediate  use. 
Play-«Titing  was  an  art,  but  it  was  a  business  also.  The 
demand  for  plays  was  great,  the  price  (especially  before 
1600)  was  comparatively  trifling.*  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  dramatists  naturally  saved  time  and  invention 
by  appropriating  such  material  as  could  serve  their  turn. 
Thoy  ransacked  the  literatures  of  Italy,  Sp^n,  or  France; 
they  Iwrrowed  from  foreign  novels  or  dramas;  they  worked 
singly,  or  in  partnership  like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  they 

'  "The  writer  of  a  play  usually  sold  it  to  the  theatre,  but  Bome- 
times  to  a  kind  of  broker  who  stood  between  players  and  authors,  buying 
from  the  unc,  and  felling,  so  as  himself  to  profit  by  the  transaction, 
to  the  other.  Such  was  Philip  Henslowe,  a  dyer,  a  pawnbroker, 
thcntricnl  lessee  ntid  speculator,  who  during  the  years  of  Sbakespcre'H 
authorsliip  h:id  muny  dramatic  poets  in  bis  pay.  His  diary  still 
exists,  and  from  il  we  learn  that  the  highest  price  given  by  him  tor  a 
play  before  the  year  1000  was  £8;  the  lowest  sum  is  £4;  while  for  an 
embroidered  velvet  cloak  no  less  than  £16  is  given,  and  £4  14a.  for  a 
pair  of  hose.  After  IfiOO  llie  price  of  a  play  roee  to  £20  if  the  drama- 
tist was  one  of  repute."  —  DowDEN:iSh(iJcetp«re  PrimCT,\i^A\-Yt, 
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traoBlated,  they  made  new  playc,  they  adapted  or  fui^ 
tnahed  up  old  one*.  We  can  form  no  dL-fiuitu  idea  of  the 
nuHiher  of  these  plays;  many  of  them  are  doubtless  irre- 
trievftbly  lost.  Only  twcnty-tliree  uf  Tlioinaa  Hi!>'n'ood"8 
plays  have  been  presen'ed,  yet  he  declared  in  1633  l)efore 
his  advcntm-ou«  carcicr  was  over,  that  he  hud  "an  entire 
Imnd,  or  at  leftst  a  main  finger,"  in  the  composition  of  no 
less  than  twu  himdred  and  twenty  plays.  Work  produced 
under  such  oinditiiins  is  naturslly  uf  very  um-qual  merit, 
yet  even  in  the  poorer  pliiys  we  are  liable  U)  stumble  upon 
a  pAK^Hge  that  sbowi;  ub  thftt  the  teesor  tnon  could  catch  for 
a  moment  the  accent  of  the  masters.  .As  Sir  Walter  Hcott 
lias  so  justly  said:  "The dramatic  poeti; of  that  time  (i.e.  the 
early  BcvcnteiPBth  oentury)  seem  to  have  possessed  as  joint- 
Htock  a  highly  )x>eticul  and  sbatract  tone  of  languaf?'.  ho  that 
the  worst  of  them  often  remind  you  of  the  very  W-gi." ' 

Ben  Jonson  stands  apart  from  thia  crowd  of  playncrighta 
118  unmistakably  as  Shakespeare  r'n^s  n1x>ve  them.  In- 
dependent, overbearing,  and  comtmtive,  pr<ti»' 
to  despise  others,  and  upheld  by  an  unfaltering 
confidence  in  him.self,  Jonpon  was  not  made  for  a  follower, 
he  was  one  to  conquer  aud  rule  over  a  kingdom  of  his  own. 
He  doggedly  fought  his  way  to  the  front  in  tlic  face  of 
many  obitaclea.  As  a  youth  he  was  set  to  Uiy  bricks,  a 
"  craft "  which,  he  said,  "  he  could  not  endure."  He  was  a 
Roldicr  iu  ttic  Low  Countries,  whei«  be  killed  an  enemy 
in  single  combat  "  in  the  face  of  both  the  canipe."  By 
\S^.i7  he  wiu)  ufataiilislHxl  in  IxindoR  as  actor  and  dramatist. 
About  a  year  later  he  fought,  a  duel  with  another  Rclor 
at  Slioreditch-in-the-l-lolds,  and  killed  his  antagonist,  Ho 
was  tried  for  homicide,  but  escaped  tlie  extreme  pemilty 
of  the  law.  He  wrote  comedies  and  tragedies,  and  dm-ing 
the  rdgn  of  James  I.  he  compo«Hl  numerous  masks  for 
the  outertatnmcnt  of  the  Coiut.    That  learned  monarch 

•  SoMt's  JounuU,  tar  Auput  Itt,  1S2&. 
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made  him  Foot  Launuto,  aud  is  said  to  have  ofTered 
him  kniffhthow),  wh)i!li  he  declined.  He  aaserted  bioi- 
BiiU  iu  the  choion  company  of  wila  gathered  at  the 
Mermaid,  or  the  Falcon  Tavern,  engaipng  in  many  "  wit- 
combaU"  witli  Shakcepvaru  liimMrU.  AiUs  Shakespeare's 
death  .Fonxon  wan  the  mnsl  jirtininc-nt  miLn  of  letters 
in  t^iglaud.  Me  wiut  tliL-  htL-riir)'  dictator  of  London, 
awl  vtts  eurniutDlu)  by  arlmiring  disciples  wIk)  were  said 
to  be  "sealwl  nf  the  tribe  of  lU'ri."  His  last  yean*  were 
darkened  nitb  illnoiis  ain\  enilNttere<l  by  <liwip]H>ii)tment. 
He  liad  uullivnl  his  iH>|iiilarity,  the  ta^te  of  the  time 
\\!u\  cliaiigixl,  till'  viMtur  Jiud  oul-«tayc<l  his  wclootDU,  and 
"  tohl  the  jest  without  the  smile." 

The  dillercneeii  between  Jonson  and  Shakespeare  are 
obvious  and  fumlamental.    Jonson's  work  as  a  n-hole  i* 

■  barer,  more  pruswc,  more  learned,  and  tnonj  hibuun-il 
than  Sliakespeare's.  Shakespeare,  wliite  he  remmns  true 
to  life,  yet  eonlrives  to  invest  hi^  mimic  wurkl  wiUi  a 
magii'al  atmu«phuru  uf  bcAuty  and  ronuuice.  But  Jonsoii 
is  a  n-Jilijit.  He  presents  tJie  life  of  his  time,  but  especially 
the  low  life  of  EtizuU-tlmn  London,  with  a  hard,  dry 
literalism.  His  object  in  his  comedies  was  didactic.  He 
thuUf;ht  tliiit  the  poet's  ml-uion  was  to  paint  a  monil 
an<J  to  reform  society.  He  ridiculed  the  abui^es  and 
fashionable  foUiea  of  tiio  time  by  making  the  pcnsons  of 

bUs  dramaa  represent  the  peculiar  bobbies  or  "humount" 

[qF  men,  but  in  doing  Urn  his  drama  loet  in  faithfuhHK!) 
to  life  thnHttth  a  method  which  incline<l  him  to  make  Uie 
mere  i-urirature  of  whjit  we  call  a  "fad"  take  tlie  place  of 
a  character.  Tlio  nmtJtwl  of  Jonson,  great  as  he  was, 
was  thus  a  distinct  falling  off  from  that  of  Shakoopcare. 
lottscHi's  tragedies,  Sejanwi  and  Calilint;  nre  massive, 
bolarly,  and  palniitakiiig,  but  they  lack  the  wanntli  niHt. 
humanity  wtuch  distinguisli  Shakespeare's  treatment  of 

Eclaasiea]  thenir^,  and  one  is  a])t  to  it-ivl  them  with  respect 
with  imttit  rather  tlian  with  deUg,\il, 
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But  tlHire  viaa  another  side  to  Jonson'i;  rugged  nature. 
I'onderous  m  bo  oftt-n  iwenia,  he  could  write  the  lightest 
an<]  most  charming  of  Ij-rics.  Songs  such  as  the  "  Hyinn 
to  Diana,"  "Drink  to  Me  only  with  Thine  Eyes,"  or 
"  See  the  Chariot  at  hand  liere  of  I>»ve, "  are  among  the 
treasune  of  English  poetry,  while  his  chnnning  pnatomi 
drama,  The  Sad  Sliepli£rd  (1087),  b  filled  with  an  un- 
nxpected  tenderness  and  beauty. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  *'  the  great  twin  brethren  of  the 
stage,''  follow  Shakespeare  and  not  Joiison.  The  plays 
which  pats  under  their  joint  namcA  are  full  of 
•S'ti«5(«.  romsiicie.  beauty,  and  parision;  lliure  are  nwlo- 
diwi  ill  them  —  n*i  ui  the  lyricjil  iiaesagos  in  The 
Faiihiul  SfK^ilieTdcss — which  invite  contpartsoii  with  Shake* 
apettre.  But  U'^utiful  an  these  pla>'!!  are,  they  lack  the 
whoksomeness,  the  masculine  \1^iu-,  tlie  dcptli  of  thought, 
the  firm  gru^p  of  human  character,  which  delight  vs  in 
Shakespeare.  They  are  softer,  swi-etcr,  nwrc  relaxing,  and 
wo  feel  that  in  them  the  cliarp  diftinelJonK  tietween  right 
and  wrong  are  blurred  or  obscured.  So  the  work  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fii'tclier,  hke  timt  of  Ben  Joi^on,  shows  in  its 
own  fashion  that  the  dermienee  of  the  drama  has  begun.' 

So  far  ive  have  ai*ociat«l  the  decline  of  tlw)  drama  with 
n  per\'erted  theory  of  art  an<l  with  a  moral  deterioration. 
Puituho^  But  wo  muBt  remcnibcr  thai  In  addition  to 
lUitr  to  th*  any  decline  in  its  ori^nal  power,  to  any  failure 
"***■  that  came  from  within,  the  dnuiiR  whs  forced 

to  contend  with  the  bitter  attacks  of  the  Puritans  from 

'  Among  tbe  taoM  notable  pl&fi  of  thM  iMtiod  (cxriutive  of  thow 
of  Shakupmra)  ara  PhitaHrr  and  TIk  Hair*  Tntf/niy  of  Brauinont 
•ml  Pl«t«lier;  Thr  Ihtrku*  of  Afafff  and  The  Wkiit  bevS  of  Jahc 
Webn«r:  Tht  CkangiKng  (nt  le«trt  iu  partu)  of  'ITiomiu  Middlvton; 
A  iVm  Way  lo  Fov  (Ad  tkht»  of  I'lulip  MwiogiBT:  «ad  7^  BnAxn 
Hmri  0*  John  I'ord.  Cyril  Toumeur  (ISTST-IKM)  wro*«  tit-o  lurid 
end  horribU  tniKedKH,  The  Hevengtr't  rroftdj/  (pd&tMJ  1W7)  nnd  The 
A/MMt't  Tngedfi  (prinMd  1011). 
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without.  In  the  early  seventeenth  century  this  hostility 
to  the  stage  increased;  unsucceasful  attempts  were  made 
(1619-1631-1633)  to   suppress   the   Blackfriars   Theatre,, 

'and  the  representation  of  plays  on  Sunday  was  prohibited. 

■  Many  of  the  more  respectable  people  stayed  away  from 
the  theatres  altogether,  while  those  who  came  demanded 
plays  of  a  more  and  more  depraved  character.  Knally, 
about  the.be^nning  of  the  Civil  War  (1642)  the  theatres 
were  closed  altogether,  and  the  drama  almost  ceased  until 
the  Restoration  (1660). 

The  Poets  of  the  Eablt  Sbventbenth  Centdby. 

From  the  Death  of  Spenser,  1599,  to  the  Rastaration,  1660. 

The  poetry  of  the  early  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
is  largely  a  continuation  or  a  development  of  that  of  the 
greater  Elizabethans.  As  we  have  just  seen,  many  of 
the  rising  generation  of  writers  were  united  by  a  persona! 
loyalty  to  Ben  Jonson,  and  by  a  reverence  for  his  criti- 
cal opinions.  Other  poets  took  Spenser  for  their  model, 
drawing  inspiration  from  his  pastoral  rather  than  from  his 
chivalric  poetry,  and  following  him  chiefly  in  his  more 
serious  moods.  Others,  again,  imitated  the  poetic  man- 
nerisms of  John  Donne,  another  Elizabethan  of  way- 
ward but  powerful  genius,  of  whom  we  have  not  yet 
spoken.  England  at  this  time  was  a  house  divided 
against  itself,  and  the  reli^ous  and  political  dissensions 
which  rent  and  racked  the  nation,  divided  the  poets  also 
into  sharply  contrasted  groups.  Some,  like  the  saintly 
George  Herbert,  expressed  in  poetry  much  that  was  best  in 
the  Church  of  ICngland;  others,  like  Milton,  stirred  by  dif- 
ferent ideals,  represented  the  militant  and  reforming  spirit 
of  Puritanism.  liut  great  as  this  difference  may  seem 
Ijetween  the  Anglican  and  the  Puritan,  it  is  insignificant 
to  that  which  separates  the  Cavalier  poets  —  the  gay, 
elegant  triflers  of  the  Court,  like  Carew  and  Lovelace  — 
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from  those  poets  wlw,  apart  in  some  rrepects,  arp  at  [east 
uniled  by  a  devotion  to  hiKli  idc>abi  uuii  by  a  lofty  spirit- 
uality of  Baturo.  ITie  variety  of  these  school'',  or  groiipe, 
into  which  the  poeta  of  this  time  may  bo  divided,  the  irrv- 
coiicilubic  difTeroQces  in  fecliug,  and  in  tlie  gcjieral  Rltitudc 
towards  life,  are  characteristic  of  the  coufunion  of  the 
time.  TliLi  diversity,  wc  miist  remember,  Is  not  wholly 
due  to  tlic  inevitable  differenoe^  in  human  character,  it  is 
also  natioiinl,  for  it  is  the  lit4!rar>-  expression  of  iJkj«c  eon- 
flicting  U'liefd  and  ideals  which  were  fought  otit  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Speiiscr.  "the  poet's  poet,"  exercift«l  a  profound  and  im- 
portant influence  on  Eugltsh  poetry,  Iwlli  in  his  own  and 
succeeding  times.    WTjcn  He  died,  his  work  un-  I 
■•rita's^ed.  finished,  England  was  just  midway  in  mi  illus- 
trious era,  and  in  the  full  tide  of  literary  produe-  \ 
tioD.    But  while  many  great  popla  survived  him,  Spi;nser'a  I 
loss  was  deeply  felt,  and  liis  eff(rct  upon  the  poetry  of  the  ■ 
early  seventeenth  century  viae  pr()l>ably  greater  than  that  of ' 
any  other  Elixabellian,  not  excepting  Shakespeare  huusclf. 
Apart  from  his  general  and  less  definite  inRuenre.  Spca-^er'si 
dTect  on  some  of  his  suecii*>on*  was  direct  and  specitio.     Tlie  j 
chief  of  theee  disciples  of  Spenser  are  the  brothers  Gilks  and  I 
Phinfas  FLETCUiiTt,  first  cou-siiM  of  JoifN  I-Yetcuf.k  the 
drainatiKt,  and  \\  ii.i-iam  Bhownk.    The  Flirtehere  are  cer- 
tainly a  remarkable  Irio.    SouUiey,  indeed,  goes  bo  far  as  toJ 
aasert,  that  "no  single  family"  ewr  produced  three  such* 
poets  in  one  generation.    Giles  and  Phinea»  Fteteher  were 
both  clerg>'men.    Their  uncle  waH  Bisihop  of  London;  theirl 
father,  a  man  of  learning  and  ditstinction,  had  himself  pub-l 
lisbed  a  volume  of  popins.    Gilra  Fletcher's  i-hief  work,  J 
Chritt's  Victory  and  TVt'iinipft  la  lieartn  and  Earth  owt  and] 
after  Deaik,  was  published  in  IfilO.     The  poem  is  divided,! 
as  the  title  Kuggcstii,  into  four  partd.    It  b  written  in  a  modi- 1 
ficatiou  of  Spenser's  stanza,  and  it  retains  "much  of  bis 
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melody  and  luxuriant  expretisinn."  Giles  Fletcher's  master- 
piet*.  although  now  but  little  read,  h  a  remarkable  and  in 
places  a  tnily  noble  |K)em.  Through  thb  poem,  Fletcher 
was  at  once  ihc  sucPC!*«r  of  Sponsor  ojid  iJio  pR-cunsor  of 
Wilton.  On  the  one  hand,  Fletche-r'e  deacription  ot  the 
Kiiwor  (if  Vain  Delight  tnko^  us  back  to  Spenaor'a  dencrip- 
Uon  of  Ihc  [l4)wer  of  Bli»i  in  the  Fnirie  Qiieene,  white,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  account  of  Christ's  t4^mptation  in  the  wil- 
dernem  furri^-n  lut'forn'ard  to  Milton's  trcAtment  of  the  same 
theme  in  Fanuiixr:  Regained.  Hctclicr's  work  is  thus  a  link 
bot  wccD  two  of  the  grvate«t  fx>cm8  of  tlw  literature.  Phineas 
Fletclwr's  chief  claim  to  be  romemlxirod  rests  on  bis  singu- 
lar poem.  The  PuriJe  hland;  or,  The  Itk  of  Man  (1633). 
Thio  is  one  of  thoac  ill-ad\'m'd  atteniptK  to  comluno  Boieoco 
and  poeir)',  and,  although  thn  work  of  a  true  poet<,  it  RufTers 
fmm  the  un|HK-tical  nature  of  its  .subjc-ct.  The  l*ur|>Io 
IshuKl  19  not  an  "  enchanted  isle  "  of  the  ima^natlon,  but  tlic 
human  body;  and  t)ie  ))oem  i^  an  allegorical  treatise  on 
human  anatomy  and  what  we  should  now  call  pc^ychology. 
Hutehcr  chose  a  pastoral  setting  for  his  work,  and  the 
introduction  of  alle^rical  dbquisitionfi  on  ph\iiioloi;:j'  into 
Arcadia  increases  the  siugularily  of  the  poem.  Yi:l  there 
is  genius  in  The  Purple  hland  b»  well  as  eccentricity  and 
bad  luste.  In  places  v,n  forget  science  in  the  charm  of  tlw 
Arcadian  utmnt^phere,  and  t!ome  t>f  the  <]ef<cript ions  of  Na- 
tun*  and  of  <-ounlry  life  arc  full  of  (|uict  atid  beimty.  ()no 
Htanta  from  a  description  of  the  happiness  of  the  shepherd's 
life,  will  show  how  channingly  FIctclicr  coultl  treat  a  wdl- 
worn  theme: 

"Hb  tied  at  wool  y ItUa  asfa  and  quiet  tlrvpm, 
Wlula  by  hi*  *idft  bia  rnithful  xpoiue  hnth  pUoo: 
HU  UilM  eoo  into  hU  ItMnm  cnwp*, 
Tbo  livfly  picture  of  liia  fullM-Ks  (««■: 
Nflt-er  liM  bititibln  luntnv  or  iAkIo  lorrnant  Iifin; 
I«M  Ivn  cuujil  Ilka,  if  leas  bia  Oixl  IimI  sunt  )iiin: 
Aail  nben  lie  iik»,  iCTt«'n  turf*,  wllh  gnmy  tointi,  oontMit  bim,"  ' 

•  n*  Purfklitand.  OuOa  xii. 
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William  Browne  was  a  Devonshire  popt,  and  his  loowly 
couHtruct«i  but  often  plcuuung  poem,  Britannia's  I'a^orah 
(IfilS).  contains  some  admirable  descriptions  of  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  hw  native  country.  At  times — as  in  his 
description  of  snmu  hoys  ctiai%in^  a  stiuin-el  — his  picturra 
of  country  life  arc  unusually  spirited,  frcvb,  and  natural. 

While  tbest;  Arcadian  poeta  thus  follow  "  Divinret  Spen- 
ner'"  looking  up  1o  him  as  their  "Colin,  whom  all  the  Graces 
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atid  all  the  Must*  nura'd," '  others  were  Iwl  in  a 
verj*  different  direction  through  tin;  example 
»f  the  gi-eat  but  eccentric  poet  John  Doic.vk  {1573-I631). 
Donne  was  a  man  of  intense  and  "highly  passionate"  nature, 
poaaoaood  of  that  alKmnding  vitality,  tlist  capacity  for 
strong <9i)otions,  which  makes  great  saints  or  great  sinners, 
and  drives  men  la  exti^-niM.  In  liis  youth  he  ohowed  that 
delight  in  action,  travel,  and  adventure,  eharaeteristic  of 
80  many  of  the  f^eat  EHizabcthanfi.  He  was  a  hard  atu<lent, 
but  alf«  a  lover  of  pleasure-  He  was  with  Ksscx  in  1506 
in  an  expedition  against  Spain,  in  which  tlui  English 
deertroycd  the  Spanish  Heet  and  pillaged  Cadis.  He  took  a 
tripto  (he  Azonw.  He  wandered  through  Spain  and  Italy, 
spending  his  fortune,  it  is  said,  in  hb  travels  and  in  "  dear- 
bovight  experience,"  After  his  return  to  England  he  became 
chief  private  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  a  di-Min- 
guished  lawyer  and  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Heal,  but  a 
clandestine  marriage  with  hLs  patron's  niece  in  1001  ruined, 
for  the  time,  liis  pnv!|>L-cts  of  advancement.  Tlte  marriage 
provi-d  a  happy  one,  but  years  of  struggle  and^  poverty  fol- 
lowed. After  much  hoiitatJon  he  resolved  to  take  ordcra, 
and  was  orriaiiiod  in  !fll5.  His  wife's  death  two  ycare  later 
appears  lo  hnvc  wrought  a  great  change  in  him.  He  was 
one  to  "contend  to  the  uttermost  for  his  life's  sot  prize,"  and 
his  tltought  now  l>ceamc  concentrated  upon  s]»ritual  things. 

>  Browne'ii  tribute  to  SpenMr  iii  BHIannia't  PMlcnU,  Bk.  U.  Song  1. 
■  Flttdwr't  PvrpU  /•Iwirf,  Otnto  I 
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Now  that  his  wife  was  "  removed  by  death,  it  commensur- 
aUe  gric^  t<xik  m  full  u  poesesKioQ  oT  him  as  joy  hjul  dono," 
U)d  "  bis  vo-y  soul  vffts.  elcmoJited  of  nothing  b«t  siidtiesa." ' 
He  lield  viirious  eocJcsimitical  posilioas,  nod  iu  1621  vim 
made  iViUi  of  Saint  i'aut's.  IX>nrK!  tuid  (rnjoypd  and  suf- 
ft-n^l  gniutty,  uud  that  xuiiiit  int(.'ii!^ily  ihut  liad  urpyl  him 
iDto  youthful  L-xi'f^scs,  hulpi-d  tu  miikc  him  one  of  Ittc  great- 
mt  prcachere  ElngUiDd  ever  produci-d.  He  vnus,  wrote 
[»utk  Walton,  "a  pifJicher  in  eanicst;  ww[Hny  »omelini«< 
for  tiid  auditory,  soiiiotimcs  with  tlioio;  always  pn-aviung 
to  )un]»tlf,  like  an  atigel  from  a  cloud,  but  in  oone."*  In 
xhtviii  lulttrr  ycnn  ho  was  uuted  for  htti  iiaintliness  of  Ufo, 
givL-n  to  "conliiuinl  study"  and  to  good  works.  He  died 
b  itlSl. 

Ou«  of  t)iv  nitK^t  ol>viou9  facts  ubout  I>oa[u.>  is  the  »hiu-pi| 
(■ontnst  l)etwei>a  the  woridlinetts  nod  impetuosity  of  hia' 
j-outh,  aiid  the  sflintlinoaa  and  ascctictstii  of  hi^ 
hge.  His  life  is  naturally  divided  into  two 
jH-riudj4,  tho  uiio  Ix-fon;  uiid  thu  ol)k-r  nft^-r  his 
wife's  dmlh  in  1617.  Donne'ri  poetry  was  almost  all  nfitt^Mi 
during  the  liret  of  l)w»v  two  ix-riod)*, —  pi-olmlily  bv  the 
ch)s(!  of  the  sixteenth  century;  in  llie  spcond  jwTiod  he 
pxpnsscd  himself  chicHy  througti  hie  sernioiu.  A»  n 
poet,  I>omie  b  tlius  strictly  an  Klixsbothiin,  altlwii^i  hu* 
followura  belong  to  (he  reigns  of  James  and  CharUvt. 

YH  white  Doiine  wait  a  younger  Dontem[x)rary  of  thn 
grcaltwt  Eliuibcthau  poet^,  he  was  indejwntli'nt  of  tlH>m. 
Uo  v/an  an  "innovator,"  and  in  hw  own  generation  lie 
stood  aloitc  in  England  in  hts  conception  of  poetry,  and  in 
hia  diirtcult,  fantastic,  and  at  tiim'O  hanUi  and  rf)idlenti 
Ktylc.  Domie'g  tftyle,  dillicnlt  and  pcouUtu-  as  it  scem8,i( 
in  not  only  similar  to  that  of  certain  European  poi^tj^  of 
thix  [wriod,  it  ia  al8o  related  to  that  tendency  to  litcrar>' 
uffecLations  which  hud  atr^-udy  fthown  itself  in  Eu^ond. 
'  WkUoB'a  tjt/t  oj  Dqiuu.  *  Walton's  Lifr  of  Domiu. 
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Donne's  singiitaritifiS  are  in  keetMng  with  (hat  dcJiglit  in 
fftr-fftfliL'J  (^tHuiioriaous  and  extrflvagiiiit  "conceits,"  as 
they  were  called,  which  had  found  expression  in  the  cu- 
pliiiiKlic  extravagances  of  Lyly,  or  in  the  elaborate  I'imiles 
of  riiilney's  Arcadia.  Even  tlie  greatest  Etisabethnn  pocte 
arc  not  free  frtmi  a  similar  extravagance  and  over-ingenuity 
of  exiircssioii,  nlthough  the  niceties  of  style  are  by  no  nu-Ans 
theii-  chief  concern.  The  tendency  to  find  uii  intellectual 
sati^action  in  tlic  whimsical,  the  al)«truse,  and  lite  iinex* 
{MK-tf^,  ui  verbal  tjuibblea,  and  no^ft  analoj^cs,  found  its 
exponent  in  Donne.  What  the  love  of  beauty  w«k  to 
Spenser,  the  love  of  ingenuity,  the  delight  in  intetlpctiial 
sublilily,  in  verbal  dexterity,  was  to  Donne.  He  was  the 
|K)et  of  "wit."  According  to  Dr.  Johnwin'K  famous  defini- 
tion, u'it  consists  in  "a  combination  of  dlssiiiilliir  ittiagcs, 
or  discovery  of  occult  resemblances  in  things  apparently 
unlike,"  '  T\m  ingenuity  of  Donne  must  Iw  dwell  upon, 
because  hit  mannerisms  were  imitated  by  certain  yuungfir 
ixfota,  and  became  the  distinctive  feature  of  a  giY>up  of 
jjoels  commonly  known  as  the  "  Mftaph>'sienl  School" 
But  it  would  be  a  great  mi.'itake  to  think  of  Donne  as  a 
mttre  nia«1cr  of  paradoxes,  or  a  mvTv  ittU^'llcetual  g>-mna^. 
Donne's  peculiarities,  as  i>jiintsbury  justly  says,  obscure 
his  Ijoauty.  Iii»  poems  arc  nlivc  witli  suggestion,  elosc- 
pncked  with  thought,  and  lit  up  by  an  occasional  felicity 
of  ex{)rejaion  which  the  greatest  poet,s  hardly  surpass. 

Traces  of  Donne's  over-elaborated  and  often  deplorable 
nianiiej-  arc  found  in  the  works  of  many  of  his  siiceestijTs. 

Such  tracea  often  seem  like  "the  trail  of  tho 
J^^J***** serpent,"  but  they  sometimes  produce  an  effect 

that,  is  rather  pleasing.    Ouu  of  tlw  most  notable 
of  his  followers  was  Abraham  Cowley  (1618-1657),  whose 
great  coiiti-inporarj'  reputation  was  sn  short-Iive'l  that  fifty 
yeais  aftur  hj^-  death  his  poetry  was  already  Defected. 
■  LtM*  oj  Iht  Poti* :  "  CowlQjr." 
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Cowley's  proBb-OBOyB,  written  in  a  pietuiatit  utul  sunple 
style,  are  a  gratcfu]  contrast  to  the  studied  complexity 
that  mtus  much  of  his  verve.  Traces  of  Donne  are  abo 
obvious  at  tiuiLs  in  tlic  quaint  but  often  tM^Autifnl  religious 

pOCtfyofGGOItnKnEKBKKT(1593-lfKi3),IlltlIAIU)CltABitAW 

0613-1W)0?).  Henrv  V.UdBAN  (1621-1695),' an<i  Franck 
Qi;AHL>:e  (I5(*li-I(i-M).  C'rashaw  risen  at  rare  mouientii  to 
great  boiglits  of  beauty  and  eloqueuoc,  but  liis  verse  in 
peneml  is  weighed  down  and  disfigiuvd  by  "conceits." 
Hi-rbcrl  and  Vaughnn,  while  not  frcf^  fixiin  tlie  Kiune  ten- 
dency, write  more  atmply,  and  their  poems  are  full  of  sin- 
cere rcligiotu  feeling.  Indtv^,  their  poctr>'  is  »o  tninquil, 
»o  lifted  into  the  serene  lur  of  holy  meditations,  that  it 
seems  a  place  of  eancttty  in  the  rnidift  of  a  turbulent  age. , 
The  cimiiiistanees  in  which  these  two  poets  wrote  were  in 
keeping  with  the  rt>tivote  uikI  unworldly  atntOKplieru  of 
their  work,  for  Herlwrt  wiis  a  country"  pamon  and  Vau^ian 
a  villaKi*  doctor  in  Waliw.  IlertH-rl  cprung  from  t  be  younger 
brnitrii  of  a  dbtingJil-luKl  family,  was  a  eourtier  in  his 
youth,  and  thought  of  dirvotiiig  htni.-4-U  to  a  ptiblie  career. 
His  birth  and  (tjiirit.hc  tells  ili,  entangled  him  in  a  world  of 
strife,  and  uicliiud  him  towards  — 

"llwwHy  lliut  ImIub  iIm  Umn."' 

But,  after  some  hesitation,  he  resolved  to  take  orders. 
lie  yvm  influenced  at  thu  critical  period  by  NichcJuj 
Fi'rrar,  a  retired  merchant,  wboee  peaceful  and  religious 
Ivutuchold  lit  Ljttic  GiddingH  lias  been  ileecrilted  by  Short- 
bouse  iu  John  IntfleyaiU.  In  1030,  nerl>crt  l>eeame  near 
of  Bcmerton,  a  village  about  a  niile  from  SiUsburj-.     Hem 

■  Tiama*   Trtihenu  (b.   ID38)  «nw  anaUw  of  (hU  jpoap.     Die 
work  rweintflM  ibat  uf  llurlrft  umI  Vuigliaa,  and  as  be  a^M  yottngwrJ 
Uiui  dlbor  of  tli(M>«>  piioiji  Im  [irawmably  o<rad  rnudi  Ki  Uwir  muuiiida. 
Hi*  inSM  wvre  i«onnlly  tU>«av«red  En  iniuiiMch|>t,  utd  flint  publbhnd 
In  IMS. 

*  U«tbort>  /'om* ;  "AfflictkiB." 
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be  wrote  bis  poems,  and  here  he  died  three  years  later. 
Tbo  Englitib  country  iMirson,  immortalised  by  Chftucer 
and  by  Gold^niith,  is,  at  his  t>e»t,  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive types  of  luauly  goodnow  l)j»t  England  hiis  produt-ed. 
Herbert  bad  not  the  simplicity  of  Goldsmith's  hero,  for 
be  hud  et^:ii  aud  known  tliu  world,  but  he  hud  the  good- 
nees,    faithfiiloess,  and  spirituality.     lie   was,  to  para- 
plirai<e  Walton,  lowly  io  bis  own  eyes  and  lo\'cly  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  and  \xtth  the  beauty  nf  his  nature  and  the 
religious  eoclui<loii  of  his  3urroun<lings  shine  tluoujjti  his 
poems.     "It   is    his  quiet  religion,  his    quaint,  contem-J 
plativc,  vtcaragi^-garden  note  of  thought  aiid  scholanihiii, 
wliicb  pleases  most,  and  will  alwaj-s  please,  the  calm  piety  of 
Kngland." '    Vaiighan,  Herbert's  disciple  in  sacrod  poetry,  i 
fell  below  his  masti>r  in  art  but  surpassed  him  in  depth 
and  ori^onlity.     Born    in  Wales  of   an  aneieut    \A'elHh 
family,  Vau^an    left    London  shortly  after    1646,  and  i 
settled  down  for  the  rest  of  liis  life  as  a  country  doctor] 
in  his  native  Brecknockshire.     Living  out  his  secluded  | 
life  in  the  quiet  \'alley  of  the  Usk,  Vnuglian  saw  God  \ 
revealed  not  only  in  the  een'iccs  of  tlic  Church,  but  h1»o  in  I 
the  living  world  of  Natiu^,   in  t}ic  holy  innocence  of 
childhood,  and  in  the  "immortal  louj^ngs"  of  his  oviu 
spirit.     He  gaxes  on  a  gilded  cloud  or  a  flower,  and  fmdn 
In  them  some  "shadows  of  divinity;"  searching  himself, 
he  comes  upon  strange  hints  of  man's  Divioti  origin,  be 
discovers  "some  rills"  from  tlie  External  source  of  being,] 

"  Witl)  ecfaoM  bcAtw  from  the  «t«nul  hflb-"  ' 

To  Vaughan,  man's  life  on  earth  is  a  brief  exile  from^ 

that  eternal  cxistcfnce  from  which  he  came,  and  to  which, 

wlten  Itc  riws  above  his  temiMiral  limitntiond,  he  longs  to 

return.    The  tight  of  man's  spirit  is  a  spark  of  the  Di\'iae 

light.  JH 

,  *  Slopford  Braolw:  Primer  oj  EftglM  l/itttaturr.  ^^M 

I  ■  VaughM's  Potnu,  "Vanity  of  Spirit."  H 
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"For  efkch  enclosed  spirit  is  a  stiu' 
Enlight'ning  his  own  little  sphere; 
Whose  light,  though  Cetch'd  and  borrowed  from  far 
Both  mornings  makes  and  evenings  there." 

The  Retreate,  Beyond  the  Veil,  and  ChUdhood,  are  among 
Vaughan's  most  beautiful  poems.  The  reader  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  there,  and  in  many  other  places  in 
Vaughan's  work,  a  striking  anticipation  of  some  of  Words- 
worth's favourite  ideas. 

Meanwhile  at  Court  a  group  of  aristocratic  poets  com- 
posed their  slight,  but  often  charming  love-songs  to  Celia, 

or  Lucasta.  Their  thoughts  are  given  to  the 
Ue^iySiu.  pleasures  of  this  world  as  frankly  as  those  of 

Vaughan  and  Herbert  are  centred  on  the  next. 
Among  these  are  Thomas  Carew  (1598-1639),  Richard 
Lovelace  (1618-1658),  and  Sir  John  Suckling  (1619- 
1641 }.  Each  of  these  holds  an  assured,  though  minor  place, 
in  literature  by  virtue  of  comparatively  few  poems;  yet 
each  has  contributed  to  it  at  least  one  lyric  which  has 
become  a  classic.  Robert  Herrick  (1591-1674),  a  Devon- 
shire vicar,  while  he  shares  in  the  mood  of  these  light  and 
graceful  amourists,  rises  above  them  in  vigour  and  charm, 
and  in  the  fine  quality  of  his  lyrical  ^ft.  His  limpid  and 
altogether  charming  verse  is  troubled  by  no  depth  of 
thought  or  storm  of  passion.  The  greater  part  of  his  verse 
reflects  the  pagan  spirit  of  those  who  lie  at  ease  in  the 
warm  sunshine;  content  to  enjoy,  they  sigh  that  life  is 
but  a  day,  and  lament  as  the  lengthening  shadow  draws 
near.  The  closing  verse  of  his  poem,  Corinna's  going 
a-Maying,  is  a  good  example  of  his  familiar  mood:  the 
inevitable  chill  of  regret  creeps  into  the  sunshiny  lyric  of 
May  day,  and  his  laughter  ends  in  a  sigh: 

"Come,  let  lu  go  wliilo  we  are  in  our  prime, 
And  take  the  lianiiless  fully  of  the  timel 
We  shall  grow  old  apace,  und  die 
Before  we  know  our  Uberty. 
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Our  life  b  Hbort )  ami  our  days  nin 

A*  fMl  »«■«>■  a*  dan  the  nun; 
And  ua  a  rapinir,  or  a  drop  of  rain 
Onoe  liMt,  tan  ti«'or  be  (ound  again: 

So  wban  or  yait  or  I  tuv  mado 

A  (able,  moe,  or  fleeting  sbade; 

All  lovo.  all  llkiriK.  nil  ddiKht 

liw  dnwned  nitli  u»  in  eodleM  niglit. 
Tbnn  while  time  vrrvcK.  luid  wo  una  but  doooying, 
Come,  mjr  COrinnat  conwt,  lot'o  |to  n-M«ying," 

There  b*  a  ciiiHivating  naturalness  aiid  freshness  in 
HiTrk'k's  nolv;  the  rurul  Kugiaiid  of  his  tirtw;  »  given  for- 
ever in  his  verse,  the  hedgerows  are  abloom,  the  Maypoles 
gay  with  garluitdd.     He  sings 

"Of  brookB,  of  blowiOini,  birda  nnd  boveni. 
Of  April,  Usjr.  o(  Juiie,  aiid  Jtdr-flowera."  • 

England  wne  racked  with  civil  war,  but  neither  the 
strife  of  religions  nor  the  tumults  in  the  state  arc  able  to 
shatter  his  Arcadia;  while  king  and  Parliament  are  in 
deadly  grapple,  Herriek  sin^  his  thtinty  luvc-«oiigB  to 
Julia  anil  Anthea,  and  Irabblen  "of  green  fields." 

In  liiH  youlli,  H<-rrick  waa  one  of  those  gonial  sjiirita 
who  gathered  round  Ben  Jonson,  and  in  1647,  deprived 
of  his  living  by  the  Puriluiis,  he  left  Devonshire  and 
retunie<]  to  London.  In  KHS  lie  publishe<l  a  book  of 
poems,  "  both  Humane  and  Divine,"  containing  the 
Hesperides  and  The  jVotfc  Sumhtrs.  For  even  Herrick 
wrote  what  he  styled  "pious  pieces,"  and  a  few  of  thi'se 
are  very  quaint  and  chanuing.  In  one  of  them,  he 
leonente  t^te  liccjise  of  his  verse,  and  a.<^s  forgiveness  for 
his  "  unbaptisw!  rhymes."  But  it  is  not  likely  that  his 
))eniteJitiaI  moods  were  very  deep  or  htsting.  His  natural 
temper  swta»  to  have  been  light  am]  earthly.  Enjoy 
your  May-day,  gather  your  rost'-buds,  "I>et's  now  take 
our  time  ; "  liueh  w(>re  the  gay  aongs  he  flung  dsBantly  iq 
the  face  of  sober,  Puritan  England. 
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In  the  midst  of  thia  poetry  of  eelf-indulgence  there  rose 
the  mighty  voice  of  Milton.    In  Lycidas,  which  may  be 

said  to  conclude  the  poems  of  his  earlier  period, 
KUtoB.         Milton,  too,  asks  the  pagan  question,  "Seeing 

that  life  is  short,  is  it  not  better  to  enjoy? " 
but  only  to  meet  it  with  triumphant  denial.  This  famous 
passage  becomes  of  especial  interest  when  we  think  that 
it  was  probably  written  with  such  poets  as  Carew  and 
Herrick  in  mind;  when  we  recognise  in  it  the  high 
seriousness  and  religious  faith  of  Puritanism,  squarely 
confronting  the  nation's  lighter  mood: 

"Alasl  what  boota  it  with  imoeasant  care 
To  tend  the  bomely,  slighted,  shepherd's  trade. 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  MuseT 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  otheis  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neeera's  hair? 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  inKnoity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delighta,  and  live  laborious  days; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find. 
And  think  to  biiret  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th'  abhonM  shears, 
And  sUts  the  tbin.epun  life.    'But  not  the  pnise,' 
Fh(£bus  rephed,  and  touched  my  trembling  eara: 
'Fame  is  do  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil. 
Nor  in  the  gUstcring  foil 
Set  oB  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies. 
But  Uves  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove; 
As  be  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed."  * 

■  L]fadaM,  u.  04-8«. 
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JOHN    MILTON, 

(1008-1674.) 

"Thm  pootn,  in  thme  dUuoi  ofw  bom, 
Gt««c«,  Italy,  Mid  EiigUnd,  did  adoni, 
The  lint  i&  lottincH  or  thoucht  mirpMii'd: 
'I'bn  next  m  mii>nicy;  in  both  th«  l%n. 
The  force  «(  Xuure  ooukl  no  furt)u.-r  go; 
To  nuke  a  (bird,  aba  joiii'd  Um>  (ornier  two." 

—  Dnniiut 

"Thjr  Mwl  WM  liko  A  itJir,  aad  dw«U  apart: 
Thou  hadst  •  >'o«oe  wboM  aound  wu  tike  tli«  mw: 
Purv  w  tbe  naked  beavoo*,  majestic:,  (roo, 
80  dkiil  IhoH  Invtl  on  lif«'ii  oonunon  way 
la  ohtwrful  gMUin«M;  and  jrM  thy  beari 
Tbe  lowUert  dutiet  on  berMlf  did  lay." 

—  WnsMWORTB. 

"...  Ho  died. 
Who  wo*  the  tan  of  an  immortal  rtrvin. 
Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  wbm  hia  couniry'ti  pride 
Ttic  pricat,  tlie  hIuvc.  and  the  tibortiddo 
Trampled  &nd  mockml  with  miwy  n  Imlbid  rile 
Of  lurt  and  IJood;  lie  u-cnt.  tmicrrifiod. 
Into  tbe  gulf  of  dcnth;  but  bin  dear  Sprite 
Yet  reigoi  o'«r  earth,  the  third  tunoag  tbe  eons  of  lif^t." 

— Sfiujjn-. 

"Hi*  iiym|>atliien  with  Ihiofpi  are  niiicb  nam>ii-er  (bmi  SlinkMpeaiv'H. 
8lwke>[M!iu«  wus  ucil  poleinloid:  Miltuii  wan  poletaioal  ahogeilior." 

— Caxlti-x. 

"An  apprvuiiitioii  of  Milton  ■■  llie  liuit  ntwatd  of  connmunntod 
wbolanhip."  —  U^iiK  Paitisom. 

"Ood-giflni  organ  voioe  of  EDj:taod," 

— TMfjfTaox. 

Stinke^pi^ty'.  tho  poet  or  matt,  was  born  in  nira]  Kng- 
taiiil;  Jnlui  MUtui),  into  whii».>  remote  and  lofty  verse 
butnanity  ena*rs  so  little,  was  bom  in  Bread  Street  in  tlie 
heart  of  Lominn,  Dccpinlwr  It,  IfiON. 

His  eariy  ymn  were  p»?»ed  in  a  sober  and  orderly 
Puritan  h»ii»ehold   ainoog  influenoee  of  refinement  and 
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culttirf.      Hw  faUier,  Jolm  Milton,  was  a  scrivenftr,  an 
occupation  Bomewhat  corresponciing  to  the  mod- 
ern tonveyoncor,  but  ho  wrs  also  well  known 
as  a  muaica]  compospT.    Tbt-  younger  Milton's 
Taculty  for    miusic    had    thus    an    upporliinjty  for  early 
development ;  a  fact  of  eepecia]  intensst  when  vtc  recall 
the  diminutively  musical  character  of  his  verse. 
Mitton  was  early  destined  "  for  the  fttudy  oF  humane  Int- 

rten,"  and  givL-ii  every  cduciitiona]  advantage.  He  had 
private  instruction,  and  about  lli20  was  sent  to  the  fai»ou« 
Granuiiar  School  of  St.  Paul.  Here,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, he  worked  "with  paf;erne»s,"  lajing  the  fouodu- 
tjon  of  hia  future  blindneiu  by  intoase  application.  He 
began  to  experiment  iu  poetry,  and  we  ha^'e  paraphnuwe 
of  Two  (if  tlic  Psftliiy  made  by  him  at  this  tinte. 

In  1624  Milton  t-niere*!  Christ's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  where 
\xv  continued  to  work  with  the  fianic  st«ady  and  reguhttod 
eiithui'iBfim.    ITiH  youth  was  spotkes  and  high- 
Rtindcd,  with  jx^rha^^it^  a  touch  of  that  austerity 
which  deepened  as  he  grew  oltler.    llbt  face  ha<l 
an  exqutflitely  rcfinetl  and  thoughtful  beauty;  hid  8oft  ligjit- 
brown  hwr  fell  to  Iuk  shouldcre  after  the  CavaUcr  fashion; 
figure  was  well-knit  but  slender;  hJs  complexwn,  "ex- 
fair."     From  his  wmewhat  dchnite  iH-auty,  and 
IU  bis  blameless  life,  he  gained  the  college  ntckiuuiMi  of 
"  the  Jjidy."    The  year  after  He  entered  college  be  wrote 
bis  firet  ori^al  poem,  On  the  Death  oj  a  Fnir  Infant  Dying 
^0/  a  Cough,  and  (o  thin  period  h1»o  belong  the  resonaiK 
Hymn  to  the  Satmty  and  otlier  short  pieccw. 

After  lM»\nng  Cambridgo  Milton  Bj)ent  nearly  f>\\  yeare 

at  his  fathur'd  country  lioi;^e  at   Hortoti,  a  village  near 

WiiKlflor,   and    about    Bcventeen    miles    from 

iaw-l«n     I^"<Ioii-    Here  he  lived  u-ith  books  and  Nature, 

titudying  ttie  cla»<ie»  and  jihyi^ical  science,  nn<) 

.viog  his  Htudioua  qutct  only  for  an  occasional  tri? 
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to  town  to  h-arri  !«ometl)ing  new  in  muidc  or  In  niathe-' 
nulicA. 

Milton'8  L'Alltffro  sud  //  Fenecroso,  composed  at  thisj 
time,  reflect  both  the  young  poet  fttid  his  surroundings. 
I'AUtfTo      Kii«lio  lift!  and  supcralitions  arc  thor«  blendwij 
mth  i<lyUic  [Motures  of  tho  Horton  landscape. 
]n  VAUtgro  we  hear  the  ploughman  wliisUe  atj 
his  furrow,  the  milkmaid  sing  at  her  work ;  we  see  the 

"Meadow*  trim,  with  (ioialn  pied. 
Shallow  lirooki,  and  riven  wido," 

or  mark  titc  neiglibouring  towcra  of  Windsor 

"  BoooinHl  high  in  tuft«d  IreM." 

In  both  pocnis  wo  detect  Milton  himself,  a  refined  and  eeri- 
oufl  nature,  exqui^itrly  rwiponsive  to  whatever  ie  best  inj 
life,  with  a  quick  and  by  no  means  narrow  appreciation  of  j 
things  l)ca«tiful.    Tlie  pocnis  suggest  to   us  a  youthfulj 
Milton  dreaming  of  gorgeous  and  %'isionar>"  splendours 
the  long  sutiiiiier  twiiigliis,  delighting  in  tlio  plays  of  JonsonI 
atMl  Shakespeare,  and  spending  lonely  midnights  in  the! 
loftJoHt  speculations  of  philosophy:  a  Milton  whose  Iwauty-I 
loving  and  relipous  nature  was  moved  by  the  solemn  ritual] 
of  the  Church  of  England  under  tho  "  high  einliow^i  roof  "J 
of  a  cathedral.     In  these  poems,  especially  L' Allegro,  Mil- 
ton is  ver>'  close  to  th<?  EIizal«?tha»8.    In  their  tinge  of 
roinaopo  they  remind  m  of  Speaker,  who.  according  tol 
Maaeon,  was  Milton's  poetical  master,  while  in  their  tyricalj 
movement  they  strikingly  resemble  certain  sonpj  of  Fletcher 
in  his  pastoral  drama.  The  Faithful  ."Shepherdess.'    But  j 
CmM  Comws  (1634),  Milton's  next  wwk,  shows  the^| 

flccided  groiivth  of  a  new  and  distinctly  Pnritan^^ 
spirit.     In  ilt<  form  indeed,  Comus  belongs  to  the  rarli 

>  Sett  tho  brautiful  Irrie,  "SlMph*nl*  Alt  ind  MukkiiM  F&ir," 
Act  it.  Se.  I.  And  "Strng  at  tho  River  Ood,"  in  Act  dL  Se.  1,  o( 
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age.  It  is  &  maak  — one  of  tho(%  gorgeous  dramAtic  spec- 
\tac\m  which  RenaissHucc  KngUnd  hud  learned  from  Italy, 
th«  fftvouritc  (.<ntE!rtHiniiient  at  the  festivnU  of  ihci  rich, 
with  which  Ik-n  Jonsun  «o  often  dcliglitpd  tlw  court  of 
JouMW.  Comus  has  masic  atwl  dancing,  and  it  affords  the 
requisiM*  opportunity  for  scenic  effects,  yet  there  breathes 
through  it  llie  growing  strain  of  nioriil  carncstuCHS.  It 
ahon's  us  how  purity  aikI  iniKKK'nco  can  tlirsad  tho  darkest 
luid  iiwBt  langli'd  wayw  of  earth,  unharmed  and  invincible, 
through  th«  iniicrvnt  iniglit  of  goodness.  In  iiobli^  and 
ntcmorablo  words  Milton  de<:lares  that  if  we  onrc  lose  faith 
in  thbi  essential  {wwer  of  riji<hto<iufiiosH,  and  in  tite  ultinialti 
triumph  of  good  over  evil  which  that  [xiwcr  is  <lei!tlined  to 
cure,  the  very  foundations  of  ihc  universu  give  way: 

"...  Agaiiut  Iho  Ihteato 
Uf  nuklioe  or  at  xirccfy,  or  lliut  powcf 
Wliidi  amng  iddd  coll  Chaaoti,  thu  I  hoU  linn.' 
Vlrtae  may  be  Msailed,  but  aenr  liurt, 
Stuprioed  uy  unjunt  (oroe,  but  not  vnlhrallcd: 
Ym,  orrni  Uut  which  ilucbwl  meant  moat  hum 
Slisll  in  Uie  tuippy  trial  |in>i-«  atoal  g\oty. 
But  evil  (iQ  illicit  ahftU  back  T««oil, 
And  mix  no  mora  with  comliwu.  when  iit  1m(, 
GatlivnO  like  Mum,  and  wtiled  to  ItaeU, 
It  «lul]  be  in  eternal  mtJiiM  ohRnge 
Mf-M  MKl  Mir-aonMaMd.    ir  tbla  fall. 
Tb«  piOnrcd  Riin&tnoiit  b  rattonneBa, 
And  eitnb'»  Uaw  Uiilt  uii  ntubbta.** ' 

Wo  oeo  Iho  powew  of  Heawn  dcswaid  to  protect  be- 
leaguered Innoef-nre,  and  in  the  (mrtini;  wordri  of  the  iitletid- 
ant  spirit,  wu  tiiul  Ixtth  the  prnetical  lemon  uf  tlie  rntuk  atid 
tho  guiding  piinciplc  of  Milton: 

"Kortalu,  that  wimU  foDow  me, 
Lov«  Virtue;  »t>n  aloMi  ia  troo. 
She  can  Uaeb  ye  liow  to  irlimb 
Higher  tluan  Ibe  •t>bcry  chiine; 
Or.  if  Virtu»  (oobl<>  t'ere, 
Beavea  IWeU  <rauld  aUxip  (o  Imt."' 
■  Conua, 
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L;«ldu, 


In  his  next  poem,  the  pastoral  elegy  of  Lycidax  (lfi37), 
ihv-  i^pac-c  between  MUtou  and  the  Elizabethaui;  oontiuucfi 
to  widen.  From  the  enthasinsm  for  virtue,  he 
posses  to  an  outburst  of  wrnlh  and  dvnuucia- 
tion  against  those  in  the  Church  whom  he  considered  the 
faithless  shepherds  of  the  flock. 

"TtH!  buiigry  ilinip  look  up,  And  ara  nM  Tad," 
but  the  hour  of  retribution  Is  at  han<l ;  already  the 

"two-hiadoc!  •nginonl  U)»  door, 
Staada  iwHlf  to  mniUi  once,  trnd  tmice  no  tnore."* 


16U~1< 


The  Bret  thirty  years  of  Milton's  lifo  had  thu«  been  lived 
almost  wholly  "in  the  still  air  of  delightful  studies."*  In- 
Trania.  dustrious  and  sokt-t  n-ndiiig  wfui  part  of  his 
sj*8teniatic  preparation  for  the  life-work  he  set 
hintHclf.  Up  to  tbijA  time  he  wrote  little,  although 
that  little  wail  rnougb  to  gi^'e  him  an  honourablo  place 
among  the  pw-ls  of  England ;  but  aln-ady  he  was  full  of  great 
drt<ign8,  writing  in  1637,  "  I  am  pluming  my  wini^  for  a 
Hight."  To  all  he  had  Icanied  from  books  he  uow  added 
the  widening  influences  of  travel. 

IjCH^iug  England  in  April,  1638,  he  ]>a«sed  through  Paris 
to  Italy,  meeting  many  li^amed  and  famous  men,  among 
the  r(»t  the  old  astronomer  Galileo,  to  whom  be  refeTs  in 
the  early  part  of  Paradise  Losl. 

Meanwhile  the  civil  troubles  in  GngUnd  scented  gathering 
to  a  crisis,  and  Milton  resolved  to  shorten  his  trip,  bceause, 
as  he  wroU",'*!  considered  it  base  that  while  my  fellow- 
countrymen  Were  lighting  at  home  for  libert.y,  I  sliould  be 
travelling  abroad  for  intellectual  culture." 

■  LueUai.  For  full  Moaiy^  oF  Ibin  tMoMfs  me  Rutkio'i  Setant 
ami  TMUt, 

'  Maioa,  Tit*  Rauon  «/  Ckttreh  (ioiwnmtnl.  InU,  Bk.  IL 
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We  karo  Trom  the  Epilapkium  Damonia,  u  bcautifu] 
Latin  dogy  writu-a  ut  thi»  time  (1639),  that  Milton  wae 
^^  iilri'jwly  planning  a  great  epic  poem,  but  this 

Bogiud,  tai  project  was  to  be  rudely  interrupted.    England 
iSTTSo^   wttB  on  the  brink  of  civil  war,  and  after  long 
yean  of  preparRtion  Milton  put  aside  bis  oher- 
ishod  auibitioiii;  and  pursuits,  and  fn-oly  gavo  up  bis  life 
'  mod  gBiiiua  to  tbc  service  of  his  cmintry.     Except  (or  occo- 
mona]  nonneta,  the  greatest  poet  in  I^nglaud  forced  himaelf^ 
to  write  proeo  for  more  tlisn  twenty  ycara.     Most  of  thlai 
prose  waa  written  in  the  heat  of  "hoarse  dispuliw,"  and 
tn  ofleti  iiinrn'd  by  the  iMttemoiu  and  pervooai  abuse  which . 
marked  the  controversicR  of  that  troubled  time;  but  thiai 
is  redeemed  in  many  places  by  eamostnew  and  a  noblo^ 
doquenee. 

Prominent  among  the  works  of  thb  proHO  period  are  the 
Trodalt  on  Education  (16-H),  and  the  splendid  Areopoffi- 
tiea,  a  burning  plea  for  t^w^  liberty  of  the  press,  of  which  it 
has  lieen  naid:  "Its  defence  of  books,  and  the  freedom  of 
bwAis,  will  last  as  loog  as  there  arc  writers  and  readers 
bookJi.'" 

Meanwhile  (1643),  Milton  had  tjiken  a  hasty  and  unfor- 
tunate step  in  marrying  Mary  Powell,  a  young  pri  of 
than  half  his  age,  of  Royalist  family,  who  provi'd  unwiited" 
to  him  in  di'<pa'UlJon  and  education.  After  tlie  execution 
of  OiarW  I.  (1649)  Milton  ranged  himsulf  ou  the  side  of 
those  who  had  taken  thli  tremendous  step,  in  a  pamphlet 
iin  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  MagistraUv,  and  a  mtmth 
after  its  pubticfitiun,  was  made  the  I^tin,  or  foreign,  Secre- 
t«ry  to  the  newly  cwtublitshed  Commonwealth.  Hh  |x>n. 
r»ntiuucd  to  lio  Inisy  for  the  state,  until  in  ICo2  lilt  eye 
failed  him  through  over-U)«,  and  he  was  stricken  with  tot 
bliodnrae.  In  this  yejw  hii  wifn  died,  lefA*ing  him  witli 
Ihrco  DtU«  girl».  In  Kl.'VJ  tw  uuirrtcd  Kutlierinc  Wood-] 
•  Blopford  BroolM,  Mittatt,  p.  ii,  OaMlcal  V/riUm  Seriea. 
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coclc,  who  lived  but  little  more  iJian  a  year,  aiid  to  whom 
ho  paid  a  loucluog  iribuU;  iu  ouc  of  iiis  soimeta. ' 

In  these  later  years  of  Milton's  life,  during  which  he 
sufTered  blindiicsM,  sorrow,  tavi  bn)kon  health,  the  cuu»c 
TbaUUr  ^'^^  wliich  he  had  Kacrilic<>d  so  much  was  tost, 
po«tk  period  and  ]\n^and  brought  again  under  the  rule  of  a 
'  Sluart  king.  Millon  had  been  «>  vehement  an 
advocate  of  the  Parliiiment  that  we  wonder  at  hia  escape; 
l)ul,  from  whatever  reason,  lie  was  not  exrepted  from  the 
general  pardoD  put  forth  by  Charles  II.  after  his  return 
(AuguEt  29,  1660).  In  the  riotous  years  that  followed, 
when  I-Ingtand,  ca'<ting  off  deccni-y  and  restraint,  pIitng(Hi 
into  "the  mad  c»rgy  of  the  Restoration,"  Milton  entered  in 
earnest  upon  the  composition  of  Paradise  Lwt,  ciu^ng 
with  voice 

"unehniigetl 

To  liowae  w  inut«,  though  (iUImi  on  <>vil  ilnyB; 

On  «vil  dityii  though  tiJlcn,  aiid  ovil  tonguM, 

la  daricMM,  knd  wSib  (bagera  ootnpftwed  nund. 

And  soliwde."  ■ 

In  his  little  hoiitp  in  Bunhill  Field.'',  near  the  l>ondon  tn 
which  the  pleiwiire-luving  king  jested  at  faitJi  aud  honour, 
and  Held  his  i^haineleKfl  court  amid 

"...  thr  hnrliarattii  (iJiiHinaiim 
Of  DaccliiM  And  hit  tavtiltn," ' 

the  old  pot>t  lived  his  life  of  higli  cont^^mplulion  and  un- 
daunted labour.  At  no  time  does  Milton  seem  to  us  mora 
worthy  of  himself;  he  »«  bo  heroic  that  n-e  hardly  dare  to 
pity  him.  But  wherever  the  fault  lay,  his  daughters, 
whose  privilege  it  should  have  been  to  minister  to  him, 
greatly  increased  his  burdens.    Tliey  arc  said  to  tiavo  sold  j 

>  "UotlMughl  I  uw  mf  Inti]  n^NMwM  Saint 
Broi»tht  to  nic  tike  AtoeMia  from  the  m^-e,"  etc 

>  Pamiiat  Lati,  Bk.  rit.  ■  Parodtm  I'M,  Book  vii. 
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his  books  without  bis  knowledge,  and  two  of  th^m  ooun- 
selled  hb  mAklftervant  to  "cheat  him  in  his  mArketing!i." 

When  we  reflect  that  the  oldest  daughter  was  but  four- 
teen at  the  Restoration,  and  tlmt  the  vOucatJon  of  all  had 
been  nc'^«ct«d,  we  are  inclined  to  judgie  kea  hardly,  but 
we  can  scarrdy  ^voixler  timt  Milton  should  have  mught 
flome  means  of  relief  from  these  intolerable  disoomforts. 
This  be  bajjpily  found  through  hb  nmrriagc!  with  Elisabeth 
Miaihull  in  1063.  Yet  even  when  matters  were  at  tin- 
wofsl.  Milloii  sceuw  to  have  borne  llwm  with  a  iicautiful 
fortitude,  "  ha\*ing  a  certain  serenity  of  miwl  not  conde- 
Bocnding  to  litUo  things."  His  one  faithful  daughter. 
Deborah,  speaks  of  his  cheerfulne.-w  under  bLs  miRprings 
from  the  gout,  and  describes  him  tm  "  the  (wul  of  conversa- 
tion."   In  the  spirit  of  his  sonnet  "On  His  Blindnews," 

I        he  was  content  to  "only  stand  and  wait,"  sending  up  the^ 

I       (wayer  out  of  his  darkneas, 

"Ho  mucb  tlie  ntim  iliou,  OelMlal  Lliht, 
Sbiiic  iDwonl."  ' 

The  worda  of  one  who  viatcd  him  at  tbis  time  help  to 
bring  Milton  l»efore  us,  drcesed  neatly  in  black,  and  seated 
in  a  targe  anu-chair  in  a  room  with  dark-grven  hanging, 
hia  soft  hair  falling  over  his  shoultlent,  hb  dghtlei»  cycsl 
still  Ix-uutifu}  and  dear. 

Paradise  IjoU  was  published  in  1667,  to  be  followed 
in  1071  by  Paraiiiw  fiet/amed.  With  ttic  hitter  poem 
appeared  the  noble  <!ntma  of  Samwn  Agoniitlfs  (or  the 
Wrestler),  and  with  it  Slillon's  work  was  ended.  He  died 
on  November  S,  1674,  so  quietly  that  those  with  him 
know  not  when  he  [mlwkhI  away. 

"Tiotlilc^  b  here  for  te«n,  notlili^  to  «rsU 
Or  knock  tbo  tinul ;  no  WMkneta,  no  eool«mpt, 

nraitr.  or  bloine;  nolhuiR  but  weD  ud  ftir, 
wImc  may  qttlet  u*  in  a  dfinUi  m  oMe."  ' 

•  Parvii**  t^eU,  Bk.  liL  ■  Stmwt  Agmidet,  I.  1721. 
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Wc  )uc  Btimulatod  and  thrilled  by  the  thought  of 
Milton'ii  life,  as  at  the  sight  r>f  Pome  noble  and  heroic 

iictioii.  Obviously  it  is  not  free  from  our 
ot  m»*  comnwn  human  shortcomings,  but  in  its  whole 

ideal  and  in  its  large  rtwultji,  ytv  feel  tbat  it 
Dkoviw  habitually  on  the  liigher  leveb,  and  is  animated  by 
DO  vulgar  or  ordi;uu)'  aims.  It  ii^  much  that  as  a  great 
pOf!t  Milton  loved  beauty,  that  as  a  great  scholar  he 
ttought  aft«r  truth.  It  is  more  that,  above  the  sicholar's 
devotion  to  knowledge,  Milton  t<ct  the  citizen'ii  <)uvotioQ 
to  countrj',  the  patriot's  passionate  love  of  liberty;  that 
above  even  tiie  employment  of  \m  great  po<;tie  ©ft,  he 
set  tile  high  resolve  to  make  his  life  "a  tnie  poem."  and 
to  live 

"Aji  Hit*  in  my  grwU  Tudmujilor'B  eye." ' 

He  hae  accordingly  left  us  an  example  of  solemn  sc!f- 
ooiisDcration  to  a  lofty  purpose,  early  undertaken,  and 
steadfastly  and  oonsistently  pursueit.  MiitonV  life  was 
lived  at  high  tension ;  he  not  only  set  an  exnetiug  i-tand- 
ard  for  hinuelf,  he  was  also  inclined  to  impose  it  upon 
others.  He  is  so  sublime  that  some  of  us  ar^  inclined 
to  be  a  trifle  ill  at  ease  in  his  prespnoe,  or  an^^  iipt  to  be 
repdled  by  a  strain  of  severity  far  different  from  the 
sweet  companionablenees  of  Shakespeare,  In  Milton's 
siringrnt  and  uustcro  ideal  we  tnitH  at  times  the  saving 
grace  of  Simkcspearc's  charity,  or  wc  arc  almost  niox'ed 
to  exclaim  with  Sir  Toby: 

"Dcwt  (bou  think,  becnuso  tbou  art  i-irtuoua,  there  iholl  be  no 
mors  calces  and  >lef  "  * 


Id  Siifflwn  AgoniM^,  when  Delilah  pleads  before  her 

'  SoBOM  "On  hid  Arrivmg  kt  tlwi  A^o  of  Tiroity-threo." 
»  Tvrlflh  iV^M,  Art  H.  9c.  9. 
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hufiband  that  she  has  sianed  through  weakness,  she  U 
met  by  an  uncompromising  reply : 

".  .  .  If  weakneaB  DUjT  excum, 
Wh&t  murderer,  what  traitor,  parricide. 
Incestuous,  sacrilegious,  but  may  plead  itf 
All  wickedneBB  is  weakness:  that  plea,  therefore, 
With  God  or  man  will  gain  thee  no  remission."  ■ 

TVom  such  a  rigorous  insistence  on  condemnation  in 
strict  accord  with  the  offence,  our  minds  revert  to  Portia's 
inspu^  plea  for  mercy,*  or  to  Isabella's  seaxching  question: 

"How  would  you  be. 
If  He,  which  ia  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are?  "  * 

However  we  may  appreciate  these  difFerences  in  the 
spirit  of  two  great  poets,  we  do  Milton  wrong  if  we  fail  to 

honour  and  reverence  him  for  that  in  which  he 
1^,  was  supremely  great.    We  must  remember  that 

this  intense  zeal  for  righteousness  was  a  master 
passion  in  the  highest  spirits  of  AlUton's  time,  and  that 
it  is  hard  to  combine  zeal  with  tolerance.  It  ia  but  natural 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  corrupt  England  of  the  Restora- 
tion, the  almost  solitary  voice  of  the  nation's  better  self 
could  not  prophesy  smooth  things.  This  Puritan  severity 
is  especially  marked  in  the  three  great  poems  of  Milton's 
later  life.  As  a  young  man  he  had  chosen  a  purely  roman- 
tic subject  for  his  projected  epic  — the  story  of  Arthur; 
his  maturer  interests  led  him  to  abandon  this  for  a  purely 
religious  and  doctrinal  one;  he  treated  of  the  fall  of  man 
and  the  origin  of  evil,  that  he  might  "  justify  the  ways  of 
God  to  men."  Paradise  Lost,  with  its  sequel,  Paradise 
Regained,  constitutes  the  one  great  contribution  of  the 
English  genius  to  the  epic  poetry  of  the  world.  The  style 
of  these  great  works  alone  shows  genius  of  the  highest 

'  Sanuon  AgonisUa.  I.  831.  '  V.  supra,  p.  243. 

'  Measure  Jor  Measure,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2. 
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anil  rarest  kind.  Uy  the  iocomparal^e  dignity  and 
majesty  trf  the  vewe,  with  it«  prolonged  nii'l  solemn  miisic, 
and  the  curioia  involution  of  itn  slowly  unfolding  S(?n- 
Icncra,  we  arc  lifted  out  of  the  ordinary  or  the  trivial,  ijilo 
the  incalculable  spaces  of  that  region  into  which  it  Lt  the 
poet's  obJLTt  to  transport  ua.  In  Paradise  Lout,  caught  in 
the  tremendous  aweop  of  Milton's  iniapnation,  we  see 
uur  whole  univvrse,  with  ila  circling  sun  and  planets  luing- 
itig  suspended  in  the  black  abyss  of  chaos, 
"In  bigbftM  Ukv  a  xlut." 

Heaven,  "the  deep  tract  of  Hell,"  and  that  illimitable 
and  chaotic  rc^poii  which  lies  betwt-eu,  mako  up  the  vatA 
Miltonic  background,  where  legions  of  rebellious  angels 
strive  wiih  God,  and  whca-ia  is  enacted  iho  mystorioua 
drama,  not  of  men,  but  of  the  race  of  Man. 

'I'he  attitude  of  Shakeipt^arc  toward  that  iinwon  and 
my.sterious  region  which  lieslieyondthelimiuof  our  human 
cxix-ricuco,  was  that  of  the  new  learning.  Ho 
siutiM^ufl.  pliwe."*  ufl  in  the  midst  of  our  familiar  world, 
and  there  we  only  catch  at  times  the  half-intclli- 
gjble  whisper  of  voices  coming  out  of  those  blank  surroiirKl- 
ing  Hpaces  wliich  no  man  can  eut*r.  Hamlet,  lilipping  out  of 
tliis  little  earthly  circle  of  noise  and  light,  can  but  whisper 
on  tlie  brink  of  the  great  bUckness  of  dorkoces,  that 

"Tli«  trot  a  nitoiKW." 

But  Milton,  with  the  new  daring  of  ruritanism,  took  for 

hia  jwovincc  that  "undiscovered  country"  bcyoiHl  the 

walls   of   this   ^odly   prison,   as   Shakespeare,    through 

Hamlet,  called  the  world.     At  the  beginning  of  his  great 

epic  be  invokes  "The  Heavenly  Maw," 

"that  <m  tli«  Monl  Cop 
Of  Oteb  vt  at  Siofti,  didal  itupire, 
Tbftt  alicpberd  who  fini  taught  llio  cfaOMIl  iwd. 
In  tba  bccinninc  bow  tbo  l>u\'«iut  and  Mith 

K  Rom  out  of  diaoi." ' 

■  <  PandUt  1^.  Bk.  [. 
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Ha  looks  to  tlw  Hill  of  Sion, 

"ftttd  SUoa'i  brook,  tiut  flo««d 
PmI  by  tli»  orack  ot  God,"  ■ 

rathor  thnn  to  Parnassus,  and  by  OleRtia]  guidance 
mt«ndfl  to  iKxtr  "above  t)w  Aoiiiaa  iMiuiit,"  awl  to 
[pursue 

"Things  UMltaaipled  yet  in  praw  or  rhrme."  * 

SlSVeNTEBNTll-CBNTURY  PR08B. 

Oxir  stuily  of  .\(ilton  has  carTi<x)  us  boyoiwl  the  date  of 
tbu  Rtistorotiuu,  but  before  wc  Iwivu  Kliwibethiiiia  and 
Puritam,  and  enter  that  new  Enjuibuid  which  bpg»n  with 
,tbo  return  of  Charltw  II.,  wo  must  Hiru  I>ack  to  th«  opeu- 
ng  of  the  seventeenth  eentury,  ami  iiot«  some  salient 
fcatun«  in  tbo  history  of  proso.  While  the  deep  omo- 
tioai,  hllfh  iiimginaliiin.a,  and  p(M>t)(;  fancy  which  possessed' 
Rrruuasiuicu  l^iigtiuid,  found  thuir  fulh-.st  and  their  carlket 
exprewion  throu^  poetry  and  tlw  drama,  from  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century  tlioy  began  to  ennoble  p«»c  also. 
We  haTC  alreaxly  noted  the  beginning  of  a  more  aiBtaiDod 
aiid  Ruij<.>«(ic  profiv-atylo  in  liookcr;  wc  must  now  glanoe 
at  the  further  development  of  pro««  tti  the  hands  of  sonic  of 
his  greatest  and  most  repnttioatativo  aucceiiMrB.  Raleigh 'it 
Hiftory  of  the  Worid  (I6U),  tedious  and  discursive  as  it 
^Is,  la  tUtuninated  by  many  ttohin  and  pu<>lic  pafisagea. 
Igh  bad  known  the  world  as  few  men  know  it,  ita. 
Muliilionii,  its  rivalries,  ita  hcroiam,  ita  Aplondid  successes,. 
it«  crufi  liumiliatiiiiu  and  defeats,  and — impri.'«oned  in 
tlw  Towi.r  at  thit  close  of  hi»  life.  crow<k'd  with  great  ex- 
ploits — he  undertook  to  write  a  survey  of  the  coumo  of 

*PnradisiLat.Kk.\. 
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human  history.  \\Twn  we  put  aside  all  that  seems  pedan- 
tic or  aljsurd  m  lliilcigh'a  Hi&tory,  when  we  pass  beyond 
the  pftra<le  of  ft  now  antiquated  learning,  arid  reach  the 
ht-ftrt  of  his  book,  wc  see  tliat  it  is  the  verdict  on  human 
life  pronounced  by  a  man  who  had  knowni  life  well.  Shut 
nut  ut  la^t  from  an  active  share  in  ttie  world'ii  life,  Halei^ 
the  courtier,  the  soldier,  the  t<tAtcsmai),  the  colonist,  the 
freebooter,  the  explorer,  the  poot,  the  philosopher,  cit« 
down  at  loRt  In  quiet,  and  asks  what  docs  this  world  mean, 
and  what  is  it^t  worth.  The  book,  ueelcss  or  ridiculous  as 
history-,  is  memorable  as  the  personal  revelation  of  a 
rnrttcss  ami  splendid  pcreouality.  It  has  the  deep  rcli^ouR 
feeling  and  the  tieep  melancholy  of  the  ?jigli.^h  nation:  it 
bc0iia  with  a  noble  apoetrophc  to  God,  "Tho  Almighty 
Mover"  who  "has  been  please^l  to  make  himnelf  known  by' 
the  work  of  the  world,"  and  it  ends  with  tliat  paf«age 
on  the  emptiness  of  earthly  ambitions^  that  tribute  to 
D<rflth  tlvc  Con<)ueror,  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  I^ig- 
lish  prose:  "O  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death!  wtwm 
none  could  mlvisc,  thou  haat  persuaded;  what  none  hath 
dared,  thou  hast  ilone;  and  whom  all  the  world  hath  flat- 
teixHl,  thou  only  hast  cAst  out  of  the  world  and  despised. 
Thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the  far  stretched  greatness, 
nil  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered 
it  111!  over  with  these  two  narrow  wonb,  Hie  jaceit" 

In  ntch  passages,  and  others  which  fall  but  little  short 
of  this  high  level,  wc  sec  bow  in  the  w\'i'nt(y>nlh  ccntur>' 
the  passion  and  poetry  of  the  T-^izabethaai  shone  out 
through  the  leais  tratu^parent  medium  of  prose.  Jekesit 
Taylor  (IGlS-ltW"),  called  by  Coleridge  the  "most  clo- 
quent  of  English  divines,"  was  one  of  the  greatest  mastens  of 
this  poetic,  or  impassioned  prose.  Read,  for  uvtance,  this 
passage  on  the  shortness  of  man's  life,  and  see  how  he  in- 
vests a  familiar  com|>ftri*on  with  freshoMB  and  beauty, 
creating  out  of  old  materiali  a  prose-poem  not  unworthy 
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to  stand  beside  many  a  familiar  lyric  on  the  same  theme.' 
"  But  so  have  I  seen  a  rose  newly  springing  from  the  clefts 
of  its  hood,  and,  at  first,  it  was  f^r  as  the  morning,  and  full 
with  the  dew  of  heaven,  as  a  lamb's  fleece;  but  when  a 
ruder  breath  had  forced  open  its  virgin  modesty,  and  dis- 
mantled its  too  youthful  and  unripe  retirements,  it  began  to 
put  on  darkness,  and  to  decline  to  softness  and  the  symp- 
toms of  a  sickly  age;  it  bowed  the  head  and  broke  its  stalk; 
and,  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves  and  all  its 
beauty,  it  fell  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  outworn  faces. 
The  same  is  the  portion  of  every  man  and  every  woman."  ■ 
There  was  also  a  quaint  scholastic  air  in  some  of  the  sev- 
enteenth-century prose-writers,  analogous  to  the  extrava- 
gances of  Donne  or  his  followers  in  verse.  This  musty 
flavour  of  odd  learning  permeates  the  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly (1621)  of  Robert  Burton  (1577-1640),  and  enters 
into  the  fascinating  style  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1605- 
1682).  Biui;on,  "that  fantastic  great  old  man,"  as  Charles 
Lamb  called  him,  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  the 
studious  seclusion  of  Oxford.  Many,  we  are  told,  "ac- 
counted "  him  "  a  severe  student,  a  devourer  of  authors,  a 
melancholy  and  humorous  person.'"  His  Anatomy  (or 
analysis)  of  Melancholy,  heavily  freighted  with  the  spoils  of 
his  wide  and  curious  reading,  impresses  us  as  an  unconscious 
revelation  of  the  humorous  personality  of  the  man.    Sir 

'  Many  of  Iheso  lyrics,  however,  urge  that,  —  life  being  short,  —  we 
should  gather  ro-sebuda  while  we  may.  Many  exaniplefl  will  occur  to 
the  reader:  Herrick's  To  the  Virgin*  to  make  mwA  of  Time,  and 
To  DaffodiU ;  Watlcr'.s  Go.  lovely  Roee  :  Spenser's  song  (translated 
from  l'as8o>  in  the  Faerie  Queenf,  Bk.  ii.  Canto  xii.  ("Ah,  see  the 
Vitgin  Rose,  how  Ewceily  she,"  etc.),  and  Giles  Fletcher's  variation 
of  Spenser's  Song  in  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth,  Cf.  also  Ausonius' 
"  De  RoRis  Na.'Jcentibii.fl."  11.  49-.M1,  and  Hoosard'a  A  Cauandre 
(Mignonne,  altons  voir  «t  la  roue,  etc).  Taylor  naturally  uses  the  com- 
parison to  point  an  oHhcxIoTc  moral.  Cf.  the  various  biblical  passages 
in  which  man's  life  is  compared  to  a  "flower,"  "grass,"  etc. 

*  The  Rule  and  Exereitet  of  Holy  Joying,  chap.  i.  J  u. 

•  Antbooy  h  Wood  :  Athenm  Oxonienata, 
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Thomas  Browne's  style,  like  Burtoa's,  w  ih«t  of  an  old-time 
scholar,  full  of  rccoBdit*  allusions  and  fragments  from  the 
claries,  but  it  mounts  into  loftier  regions  of  ()ottry  and 
ima^nation.     Browne  vras  a  luarncd  and  busy  pliyi^icitm, 
who,  after  taking  his  degree  abroad,  settled  down  at  Nor- 
wich in  1G37,  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,     lie  lovud 
to  inveetigute  the  odd  and  tlic  mysterious,  and  deliglitcd 
in  curious  speculations,     lie  was  a  scientist,  but  he  was 
alMivo  all  a  poet  and  a  mj-stic.    The  ostensible  object  of 
his  Enquirm  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Ermrs  (1646)  is  to 
dispol  certain  popular  superstitions  by  the  light  of  reason 
and  eommoR  sen»e,  but  hit*  real  iutert-^t  is  wttb  the  tilings 
which  never  cau  Ijc  proved.    To  him  there  are  not  "  im- 
po8stbiliti4!«  enough  in  reli^on  for  an  active  faith."     "I 
love, "  lie  writes,  "  to  lose  myself  in  a  mystery ;  to  pursue  my 
reason  to  an  O  aUHudino!  " '     Browne's  find  book,  Iteligio 
Medici  (1642-1643),  shows  a  detachment  from  the  present 
and  the  trmiwral,  a  nearne^  t«  the  un«een,  which  strongly 
rciniuds  u»  of  Vauglmn.     lie  counts  the  world  "not  an  inn 
but  an  hospital,  and  a  place  not  to  live  but  1o  die  in." 
Hq  loses  hiiiisL-if  in  the  contemplation  of  God,  and  in  his 
"solitary  and  retired  iraapnations''  he  remembers  that  ho 
is  not  alone,    like  Vaughan  be  finds  a  divine  spark  in 
own  nnturo:  "There  is  surely  a  piece  of  divinity  in  us  — 
sometliiiig  that  was  before  tlic  heavens  and  owes  n<)  hom- 
age unto  the  sun."  *    This  mystical  exaltation  is  uniti 
with  a  quirt,  ountemplativc  melancholy.     lie  surveys  the' 
world  as  from  a  height;  he  sees  the  i>ast  in  a  long  retrwspect, 
and  he  speculates  upon  the  endless  procession  of  genera- 
tions.   He  meditates  on  death  and  on  the  life  after  death, 
and  even  the  burial  rite^  of  various  nations  and  the  \'isible 
rigns  of  mortality  have  an  inlerost  for  bim.    The  disco' 
of  KMne  aoeient  sepulchral  urns  containing  human  boi 
ID  a  field  in  Norfolk,  stirs  his  imagination,  and  furi 
■  Riiiffa  Utdiei. 
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him  with  a  thvme  far  lib  Itydrintaptiia,  or  Urn  Burial,  one 
or  the  mixft,  clorjucnt  nnd  chnraclvrii^tic  of  his  works.  I'he 
Mioiight  iif  "  th4»(>  ilead  bonra"  hid  a  yard  underground  in 
Ihfjr  "  thin  walls  of  cluy,"  utid  fjuiclly  noting  "under  the 
drun»  ami  trnmplings  of  three  conqucsi'ii,")^  the  inspirs- 
lion  of  one  of  thu  uohUtit  iwuisagi-s  of  Rngltxh  prose.'  The 
Urn  Burial  whjk  jiublLshed  in  1658,  the  year  of  the  death  of 
(Hivt^rCromwfll.  But  if  from  one  attpcct  Browne ftecnia  re- 
moli.'  atui  withdrawn  from  tho  agilationj;  of  his  time,  from 
aiwjihcr  liek  a^  truly  the  s|>okenman  of  ita  lofty  spiriniality 

raod  im-Iiuicholy  <.-out4-ii)pIaliou.     He  wixjte  when  tlw  vig- 
orwin,  mundane  activity  of  the  i'liizabetlmn  ei-a  had  been 
fiueceedi^  by  a  iiion'  maturt-  and  metUtative  mood,     lliis 
solemn  tono,  like  the  i>tilliic(«  t>f  nn  autumn  twilight  aft«ri 
ft  day  of  aetion,  [wrvadcs  pomeof  th«  nobleM  aplrilsof  his 

'Ofp.  It  was  in  Kak-igh  when  he  wrote  \m  Itittanj  oj  Ihe 
World;  it  was  in  Donne,  when,  after  hU  fex-erwl  and  pos-j 
fiionato  ynutb,  he  |)rruohixl  and  m^itated  on  death  And 
the  hereafter.  Indeed,  there  are  pa.'<8agc?!i(  in  Donne's  wjr- 
mona  which  might  well  have  (wen  written  by  Browne. 
WlHti  we  took  deeply,  we  iieu  that  Vau^ian  ill  his  Welsh 
village,  Herbert  at  Bcmorton,  Nicholas  Ferrar  at  IJttIo 
GkMiogit,  and  Browne  Ht  Norfolk,  were  in  spirit  not  far 
•port. 

Tlic  et^venteenth  century  wa«  a  memorable  one  in  prose^ ' 
Iwt  we  must  confii»eourwlve«  to  a  passing  mention  of  eomt^ 
of  the  nu3st  iuitulili.>  riarafs.  Tuom.vs  Fi'llkk 
SSim'"""  (1608-1661),  A  gi>ni»l,  slirewd,  an.i  delightfully 
humorous  author,  wmlc,  among  many  other 
Ijookfl,  n  Church  History  oj  iiritain  {Ui5<i),  and  a  fascinating 
book  on  The  Worthieg  of  Eitglartd  (1062).  Lord  Ciakkn- 
don's  lltMorf/  oj  Ihf  Ortnl  Rebdlion  (after  IGfiO),  tlw  work 
of  a  great  actor  in  the  ev<'nt«  he  de«cril*e»,  is  written  with 
vigour  and  vividness,  and  a  ccrt-ain  statclinctti  and  dignity 
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of  style.     Before  Clarendon  set  down  his  iinprcssionM 
the  gnait  struggle  of  the  eenturj-,  Izaak  Walton  (159S- 
1683),    a   London   lincn-druptT,    had   found   in   country ; 
(sceacs  and  by  the  bordt^rs  of  a  qiitct  strvain,  inspiration 
a  widely  different  character.     Walton's  kindly,   worldly 
nature,  \m  quiet  goodness,  his  simple  ]>toasiirc  in  Nature 
and  in  country  sporto,  ehine  through  \m  books  and  iitake 
him  otw  of  the  most  restful,  and  compsiiiouablf  of  writers. 
His  Li>vs,  short,  sympathetic  akolchis  of  Donno,  Hfioker, 
Herbert,  and  other  notable  men,  while  not  always  fn* 
from  partiality,  are  in  other  respi-cts  modeU  of  brief  biog- 
raphy.    His  Complete  Angler  (1653)  is  so  wholesome,  soi 
full  of  wise  thoughts  Bud   innocent  onjoyment,  so  idyllie 
in  its  country  atmnsphen>,  that  it  has  long  held  a  secure 
place  among  the  mui't^.Tpiecos  of  Knglish  proee . 

Finally,  we  must  not  forfiet  that  Milton,  whose  work  i 
has  been  already  alluded  to,  holds  a  high,  perhaps  tiwj 
highest,    place    among   the    pro«ie-writers    of   this    time. 
Many  of  Milton's  prose-works  deal  with    the  theological 
or   political  controver»i*s  of  hix  day.    They  were  ad- 
dressed   primarily   to   the    men  of  his  nwn  genenitton; 
i*Titt**n  t"  gain  «>mf  irniiwdiate  and  definite  result.     ^Vol■k8  ^i 
of  this  character  inevitably  lose  something  of  thetr  vital-^| 
ityby  the  nieiv  lapse  of  lime;  fur  future  gem-nitions,  buay^^ 
with  their  own  ])roblenis,  are  apt  to  take  but  a  languid  ^j 
interest  in  these  dead  issues  of  the  past.    Yet,  in  at  least  ^| 
some  of  his  proKo,  nuch  as  the  immortal  Arf»p<tffilutt,^^ 
Milton's  greatness,  his  paa^ton  for  truth  and  tilx-rty,  bin 
comjirehensivo  wholaniltip,   his  sonorous,   mnjcKtic,  and 
subtiy-masical  style,  his  instinct  for  the  felicitous  and 
memorable  phrase,  triumph  over  auytliing  tliat  ia  temporal 
in  his  subject  and  purpu»e,  and  a  work  addressed  to  his 
own  age  becomes  the  delight  and  admirat4on  of  later  times. 
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JOHN   BUNYAN. 

(1628-1688.) 

"Waa  there  ever  jret  anything  written  by  mere  mnii  that  xn»  wished 
longer  by  its  readers,  excepting  Don  QuixoU,  Robinxm  Cmme.  and 
The  PUgrim'i  Progrem"T  — Dw.  Samubl  Johnson. 

"Ingenious  dreamerl  in  whose  well-told  tab 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail; 
Whoae  hitmouroUB  vein,  strong  aense,  and  siispte  st]4e. 
Hay  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile; 
Witty,  and  well  employed,  and,  like  thy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  his  slighted  word. " 

—  CowPER. 

"We  are  not  afraid  to  say,  that,  though  there  were  many  dever 
men  in  England  during  the  Latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
there  were  only  two  minds  which  posaeased  the  imaginative  faculty 
in  a  very  eminent  Aeffea.  One  of  those  minds  produced  the  Paradise 
Lod,  the  other  the  Pilgrim't  ProgrtM."  — Lord  Macadlat. 

Raleigh,  Browne,  Burton,  Milton,  and  many  other  great 
prose-writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  childreti  of 
the  Revival  of  Learning.  It  is  true  that  they  were  im- 
bued with  the  religious,  serious,  or  meditative  spirit  preva- 
lent in  their  own  time,  but  they  had  been  trained  up  and 
steeped  in  those  classical  studies  which  had  come  in  with 
the  Renaissance,  and  their  works  were  the  outcome  of  the 
new  culture. 

Bunyan's  spiritual  inheritance  was  a  mighty  but  a 
restricted  one.  He  "never  went  to  school  to  Aristotle 
Banyan  the  ^""^  Plato;"  '  he  had  no  share  in  that  world  of 
aUU  of  tiiB  classical  culture,  of  art  and  beauty,  which  had 

*""'  *"■  enriched  the  lives  of  so  many  of  the  greatest 
Elizabethans.  He  was  not  the  child  of  the  New  Learn- 
ing, but  of  the  Reformation;  the  child  of  that  long  period 
of  religious  struggle  and  experience,  which  began  when 
the  plain,  unliterary  people  of  England  —  the  shop- 
keepers, artisans,  and  plowmen  — could  first  read  the  Bible 

'  Doctrine  o/  Ike  Late  and  Grace  Unfolded  :  Epittie  to  the  Reader. 
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for  tJwMnselvofi,  A  fi-w  ycare  Ijcforc  thfr  puhliration  oT 
Pilgrim's  /'royrrss,  Milton  hiwl  jnit  the  doctrin*  awl  tbo 
epirit  of  Purit4UU8ni  into  his  gr«nt  epic,  but  Milton  liad  thR 
varied  scholarship  and  the  beauty-loving  tettipcrankcnl 
that  marked  %\vi  mvn  of  the  Uenaissancn.  lie  was  maRt(7 
of  almost  ewry  languaKP  and  every  literature  then  known! 
to  Kurtipoan  Bcholar?;  lio  was  literally  "the  heir  of  all  thfi] 
agC8,"  and  he  made  royal  tiw  of  Ym  va»t  inhcritaiin?. 
But  Bunyan  i^praag  from  and  belonged  to  the  groat  maai 
of  the  people.  His  father  was  of  "that  rank  which  isj 
meaiiL-ijl  and  most  despised  of  all  thit  families  of  the  land."*' 
While  Milton  hail  all;  liunyan  had  only  the  torments  of 
his  strangle  spiritual  i-onfliot,  the  enforced  leisure  of  hi»^^ 
long  imprii^onnient,  hji4  genimt,  and  the  English  Bible.  ^^ 
And  it  is  the  comparative  narrowness  of  Bunyan 's  inluT- 
Itance,  the  ol»icurity  of  liis  Htution,  the  coiimionplaee  ^J 
character  of  his  surrounding,  that  make  him,  more  truly  ^f 
than  the  cultm-ed  MiKou,  the  representative  of  the  great 
body  of  ]'jigli.-*h  Puritans,  —  of  the  earnest,  simple- 
minded  men  and  women  who  had  no  library  but  thai 
Kngliiih  Bible,  and  to  whom  rvligicu)  wait  a  vital  and  ab-] 
sorbing  reality. 

John  Bunyim  wut  born  on  the  outuktrts  of  QkIow,  ai 
village  about  a  mile  from  Bedfnnl,  in  !r.2R.     His  father 
was  a  brazier,  or  tiukfr,  a  imtchcr  of  old  cauaj 
or   kettles, — and    Bunyan   was  bred   to 
rtauK-  humble  vailing.    There  was  nothing  exceptionid  in] 
his  .situation,  or  eitpccially  fitriking  in  liis  surruundingn^ 
He  waa  a  poor  man'a  child  in  an  English  \'illage,  "  brouf^itf 
up  .  .  .  in  a  verj-meanronditi«ii,aniongac-(impanyof  poor 
countrymen."     The  country  about  Wstnw  U  restful  and 
pleasing,  rather  than  lx>ld  or  romantic;  near  by,  the  river] 
Oust)  fl'iwB  trftni|iiilly  through  broad  stretches  cMT  flat  and' 
open  meadowii.    The  luml  is  fcrlik-.     It  \%  ft  place  where. 
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one  would  expect  to  fiiul  comfort,  dulneci,  and  content. 
BunyRTi  wan  gjvpQ  Home  pleiitpntar>'  iiistriiction,  but  liu 
)tftcrwarJi>  forgot  lno«t  of  the  little  ho  hnd  ever  leamiil. 
Wlieij  he  was  iti  liw  seventecuth  year  ho  servwi  for  i»  aliort 
time  in  tlic  Piirliaiiicutary  army  (Ifrll-lftl").  Hut  »t  the 
claie  of  the  Civil  War,  after  tliis  cxpfriciico  of  tho  world 
(mt«idc  his  village,  he  returned  to  ELttow,  married  a 
woman  as  poor  as  hiiiisrlf,  and  iK-gun  n  lifi^  apparently 
destined  to  be  undisturlxid,  tnonotonoat,  atwl  nspcctabte. 
Kunyan  van  ao  pale,  h>->;t«ri<.-ul  fanatic,  no  n-eakling,  no 
over-wroughl  studciil ;  he  wan  a  stimiy,  Itig-honed,  (lorid- 
fiiced,  English  linki-r,  every  inch  a  man,  yet  th**™  wan 
aoniL'thing  in  him  that  Kt  him  apart  from  hiit  neighboure. 
In  iIh'  niidi<t  of  iIhwl'  pwiix^ul,  coninionplare  summnd- 
ings,  he  ivjw  tortured  by  a  cl-iiw)  of  his  own  wirketlness,  by 
doubts,  by  temptations  to  uttw  lerribk'  bUmpbi'mies,  by 
itlesiutir.  living,  to  all  out^vanI  appeamace,  the  most 
rordiiiarj*  of  tivcH,  Bunyan's  njul  K'came  tlio  battlefield  of 
that  fierce  ronflict  which  he  has  himxelf  demritx-d  in 
•Civce  Abounding  in  the  Chie]  of  .S'innws.  lliis  Ijook  b  the 
Fsutobiography  of  a  man's  spirit.  No  one  can  n.>iid  it 
without  feeling  that  tlw  foundnlton  of  Bunyan's  character, 
08  veil  ai)  the  chief  aourcc  of  liis  jtowcr,  i»  Im  intense  and 
diroet  relation  to  tl»e  unseen.  We  mnnot  explain  thin; 
but  as  truly  m  Najmleon  Iiad  a  genius  for  war,  or  Watts 
forscienlilic  iiivcntiun,  Bimyan,  like  Dante  or  St.  Krancia 
of  AMbI,  luul  a  Kinius  f"r  rclij^on,  and  thiiijc*  which  to 
others  seem  vague  and  renwte,  were  to  him  inmiediate 
and  nonu-tiiiiEH  terrible  realities.  As  a  cliild  he  hod  l)cen 
ufTvctud  with  fearful  dreams  and  lejriblo  visions.  Once, 
when  lie  was  nine  or  ten  yeare  old,  an  awful  di^pair  over- 
came liini  in  the  midtt  of  liis  play.  As  he  grew  old^^r  iliei<c 
visioBS  h:ft  him,  until  that  strange  conflict  began  within  him 
not  long  after  liis  rvtum  to  Hslow.  Tiiia  spirituid  conllict 
lairted  about  four  yeara.    Once  when  he  was  phiying  tipK»l, 
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a  voiec  from  iM^avon  darted  suddenly  into  his  soul,  asking^ 
him  if  he  would  li?ave  his  sirw,     nunltfiHxl  with  ii  Kc'iL«e  of 
his  gtiilt,  be  gave  up  his  favourite  atnuiteinentt)  one  by  one.  I 
He  gave  up  the  <k'light  of  riii^ng  ttic  l>o1li;  in  the  church- 
tower:  he  gave  up  dancing  on  the  Milage  green.     But^ 
Bunyan,  thougli  ipvcn  to  avreariiig  in  bis  youth,  had  never 
been  what  the  ordinary   nian   would   rail  wicked.     His^^ 
struggle  waD  not  the  ordinary  battle  nnth  the  gnisMcr  t«Mn|}-^| 
tatJon.s;wl»ftt  he  desired  was  notoutwani  rft<pe<-tability,  not 
outward  coaforniity  lo  tlie  conventional  Blandanbi  of  those 
altuut  liirn,  it  wa.s  a  state  of  inward  certainty  and  peace. 
He  wa«  "in  a  flnine  to  find  the  way  to  hoawn,"  but  for 
him  the  way  xeemed  barred.    One  day  he  Rut  down  on  a 
eettle  in  the  street  of  a  neighbouring  town  and  brooded  upou       ] 
hist  condition.     "I  lifted  up  my  head,"  he  writes,  "but 
niethouglil  I  saw,  ax  if  t]ie  sun  that  ithincth  in  the  hcavcnH 
did  gnMlgc  to  give  light;  and  afi  if  the  stones  in  the  streets, 
and  the  tiltrs  upon  the  houi»eti,  did  bund  thenii»-Lvi»  against 
nie.    Mcthought   they  all  combined  togethei*  to   baotsh 
me  out  of  the  world." 

To  iiK-n  of  a  colder  and  more  mftterialistic  temperament, 
tliia  violence  of  emotion  suems  ineixly  inorbi<i,  unnecessary-, 
or  absurd.     It  is  as  incomprehensible  to  them  as  the  rap- 
turee  of  a  poet  lo  one  wliose  nalun-  l<  hopu'li-twly  proeaic 
and  mattdxjf-fact.    But  to  understand  itiinyan,  or  hia^i 
greateH  lx)ok,  we  must  follow  him  through  the  agonies  ot^M 
his  spiritual  PX|M?ripnccs.  with  sjuipathy  and  imagination.^^ 
\V«  ijiufli  realise  tliat  in  tha'<e  years  of  inward  tonncut 
Bunyan  —  poor,  narrow-tniuded,  ijcrplexcd,  but  magnifi- 
cently and  utterly  in  earnest  —  wa.^  making  his  own  painful 
pilgrimage  from  the  City  of  Lh-slruction  to  a  City  of  Peace. 

At  last  he  found  it.  In  165:1  he  joined  a  little  commu- 
nity of  dissenters,  presided  owr  by  a  certain  John  Gifford, 
and  after  a  time  he  began  to  preach.  After  the  Hestora- 
tioQ  he  WHS  arrested  for  preaching  in  unllccninxl  cc 
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idea  and  thrown  into  the  Bedford  gaol.  He  refused  to 
make  the  promise  to  give  up  preaching  which  would  have 
given  him  liberty.  "If  you  let  me  out  to-day,"  he  said, 
"I  will  preach  again  to-morrow."  He  remained  in  the 
gaol  for  eleven  yeara,  supporting  himself  by  making  "long- 
tagged  thread  laces,"  preaching  to  hia  fellow-prisoners, 
and  writing  Grace  Abounding  and  several  other  books.  In 
1672  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  passed,  an  act 
panting  religious  liberty  both  to  Roman  Catholics  and 
Nonconformists,  and  Bunyan  was  released.  But  three 
years  later  on  the  repeal  of  this  act,  Bunyan,  who  had  re- 
sumed his  preaching,  was  again  imprisoned.  It  was  during 
this  second  imprisonment,  which  lasted  three  years,  that 
he  began  to  write  PUgrim's  Progress.  The  first  part  of 
this  marvellous  book  was  published  in  a  cheap  and  unos- 
tentatious form  in  1678,  the  same  year  which  saw  the 
appearance  of  the  great  John  Dryden's  tragedy  on  the 
story  of  Antony  and  Geopatra,  entitled,  AU  for  Love 
and  the  World  Well  Loi^l. 

Bunyan  wrote  many  other  books  after  this;  The  second 
part  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr. 
Badman,  and  The  Holy  War,  the  last  of  which  Macaulay 
declared  to  be,  Pilgrim's  Progress  alone  excepted,  "the 
best  allegory  that  ever  was  written."  In  these  last  years 
Bunyan  rose  to  great  influence  among  those  of  his  own 
sect,  and  was  popularly  called  "Bishop  Bunyan."  In 
1688  exposure  to  a  rain-storm  while  he  was  engaged  in  a 
work  of  mercy,  resulted  in  a  sudden  illness,  and  he  died  in 
a  few  days. 

The  popularity  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  long  con- 
fined to  readers  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  It  was 
written  for  the  people  by  a  man  of  the  people. 
^J^J^"^'*  It  was  written  by  a  dissenter  at  a  time  when 
dissenters  were  persecuted  and  despised,  and  its 
distinctly  religious  purpose,  as  well  as  the  humble  station 
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of  its  author,  combined  to  jAncc  ii  ouUiidii  the  con\tM)tionsl1 
bounds  of  literature.    The  polite  world  dL'»fiainnd  it;  tho  | 
critics  ignored  it,  or  failed  to  take  it  seriously.     But  m  tlio  j 
couni«e  of  a  hundred  years  the  power  of  the  book  began  to  j 
imprest!  ihc  lit«rury  and  fauliionablo  classts,  and  wheu 
Macaulay  wrote  his  sketch  of  Bimyan  in  lS5-t,  the  "«lu- 
caled  minority"  had  "come  over  to  the  opiiiioQ  of  ihc 
common  people.'"    To-day  the  fame  of  Bunj-an'tt  master- 
piece is  probnbly  greater  than  it  has  ever  Ix'en  before.    Iti 
haa  been  translated  into  many  foreign  languages,  and  itj 
stands  with  those  few  supreme  books  which,  like  Rotnngoai 
Crusoe  and  (7w//ti«r'«  TrareU,  rrruain  the  dcUght  and  admi- 
ration of  tlip  high  and  the  low,  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
ignorant  and  llie  cultured.    Wimt  is  there  iu  tho  unpr 
tentious  work  of  "  the  inspired  tinker  "  that  has  obtained  ' 
for  it  the  permanence  and  the  univeraality  of  the 
elaesios? 

Id  tbu  finrt  place,  Bunyan.  (ter^tariun  a^  he  was,  chofl6 ' 
his  allegory  a  broad  and  vital  theme.     In  Paradise  Losi, 
Milton  waa  concerned  with  some  of  the  dee|H«t  m>iit«riea 
of  tliookig>'.     When  we  pa;**  Ix-yund  all  the  .*|>!ondi<l  poetry", 
Uie  magnificent  imagi>ry  in  whi<rh  he  has  clothed  hiis  pur-l 
pose,  we  see  that  Milton'u  printary  object  is  to  reconcile 
the  existence  of  din  in  the  world  with  the  wiadom,  goodneas, 
(tnd  omnipotence  of  God,  and  tluit  lus  ullinuite  appeal  is  to  ^i 
the  intellect.    In  Pilgrim's  hvgrtss.  Bunyan  is  not  occu-^| 
pied  with  such  al)slract  and  philof4)phical  vpceulattoiu;  his^^ 
purpose  is  purely  practical,  and  his  appeal  Ls  not  to  the  ^ 
head  but  to  the  heart.    Millon'tt  aim.  to  "justify  the  waj-sH^ 
o(  God  to  men,"  is  general:  the  key-note  of  Bunyan "h  Imok^^ 
18  the  cry  of  the  individual  con-seience ;  it  is  heanl  in  the 
question  of  Christian  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  allrgorj', 
"What  phall/  do  to  Ik>  saved?"    Bunyan's  appeal  is  thus 
direct  and  pereonal,  for  Christian,  the  pilgrim,  is  a  re|ir»- 
>  "Ijifo  of  Dunyim"  in  Siuydoptdia  BHlannitsQ. 
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aoDlativo  nmn,  <rorrcH|ioodinf;,  in  many  ways,  to  tlie  hero 
of  tlip  (ilii  Moralitk-t;  lie  is  a  type  of  the  nw^e.  Christian'H 
journey,  it  h  true,  is  iwit  everj'  man 'a  journey  througli  thw 
wort(l;tt  is  the  story  of  a  pilgrims^  "  from  the  CKy  of 
Destruction  to  the  City  of  Z)aii:"l>nt  the  geneml  tivat- 
ineDt  of  this  tlietiu;  ii>  ao  broiully  hunmn,  that  CliritttiHiis 
pilgrinuge  becomes  the  lining  and  (Iramntic  record  (rf 
mnn's  >ipirituHl  im)(Erp)>»,  the  1y]x.>  of  tlic>  I)uttl«>  foUf^ht  by 
(■Very  thinking  num  wlii»«:  hopps  and  aKpirntions  an-  not 
wholly  earthly  and  material.  'I1iia  lurgi'iM<i»  of  view  is 
one  of  thuinoot  stirpriuing  features  of  liunyan'n  Imok,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  for  its  iH^mmnial  interL-M.  I-Voude'e 
vif'wa  on  theolojgeal  ([ui-Ktions  wcrp  wi(h>ly  different  from 
those  of  Bunyon,  yi't  I"'roudc  wrote:  "The  rehgion  of  Pil- 
grin's  Progr^x  w  the  reUgion  whieh  mu»l  Ix;  alwav's  and 
everywhere,  as  long  as  innn  lielioves  tluit  he  has  a  sou)  and 
'»  n^jtonHible  for  hi.s  wtion)-.*" 

And  tliis  tltente  of  fundamental  and  atmo^  universal  in- 
tertwt  w  Hot  pres4rnttd  in  tin  alwinict,  or  doctriniU,  form, 
it  is  made  extraordinarily  real  by  the  inl^^reuly  of  BunyanV 
eanuwtiif-Mi,  extruonliuurily  pietun«i|iie  and  dramatic  by 
the  vi^nilnes!*  nf  his  poetie  imnKination.  Christian's  ex- 
periences are  n-al  to  iw  bei-jivwu  they  wero  real  to  Bunyau; 
because  Kunyan  him.<<eir  had  mink  in  tiie  Sluugh  of  De- 
spond, climbed  the  Hill  of  Oitlirulty,  and  fouglit  IitH  own 
fight  with  A{>ollyon.  He  had  lived  in  tlic  pn»ence  of  the 
invi^ilJc;  Ite  still  bore  ttu;  sears  of  his  own  ani'ut  conflict, 
and  the  jxiwers  of  evil  had  for  him  a  ixicitive  and  objwtive 
reality.  He  could  di^^crilx!  thi>e  things  from  bitter  ex- 
perience; he  could  dtscribo  thcni  poetically  bucausc  he  had 
that  power  of  imagery  wliii-h  di^itingulihrn  the  poet.  He 
tunw  iiwtinelivcly  to  inmgi'ry  when  he  describes  hj«  tor- 
ments In  QrwM  Abounding.  Describing  one  of  hb  periods 
of  doubt  aixl  dopruesioa,  he  wrote:  "f  found  myself  in 
•  LiftafBmva*. 
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a  miry  bog,  that  ifliook  ir  I  did  but  stir."    Id  nitothcr  ptnco  ^ 
he  ttpuuks  of  hiK  "  tumultuoiut  thoughts,  that  did  ufc,  like^| 
tnastcrless  hcll-liou»ds,  to  roar  imd  bellow,  aihI  tiuiku  an  ^ 
hideous  iioLse  within  me.''     It  is  this  inborn  pow'er  to  con- 
ceive of  the-  iu%-iKtblc  and  the  intangible,  io  objcclivu  fornut, 
that  makes  thp  allegorj"  in  the  PUgnvt'x  Pror/rexs  m  spon- 
tftiieoUB,  eo  [iT(!  Iruiii  any  suggc^iou  of  urlilict'.     BunyuD,  ^j 
moreover,  was  not  a  mere  sublime  \-i>uoiuu7,  obliviotis  of^| 
the  viilf;iir  realities  around  him;  he  was  a  shrewd  obsprver  ^1 
of  human  lift;  and  rharaot'CT,  and  hts  intensely  sjiiritual 
nature  wim  well  ballasted  with  humour  and  solid  common! 
.senw.    Altttough  l^ilffnm'x  l*r»ffrt»f  purjxirta  to  be  a  droani, 
Bunyan  does  not  transport  iw  to  cloud-land.    Christian 
travels  through  our  familiar  and  evcr>'-day  world,  meeting 
many  very  substantial  human  beinp>  in  the  rounw  of  his 
journey.    The  \'cry  iiame^  of    Bunyan's  eharacters  aw 
often   miracles  of  characterisation.    Mr.  By-Knds  alone, 
whose  judgment  alwajvt  ha]>p<.^ived  to  coincide  with  hi» 
worldly  advantage,  shows  BuriyatiV  satiric  hiuuour,  liis 
iDtight  into  human   natun',  and   his  pon^r  of  dramatic  | 
portrmture.    In  this  hold  on  real  life.  Pilgrim's Pro<fres$\ 
resembles  Ijanglaiid's  I'iers  the  Pkurman,  and  tliffers  very] 
widely  from  tin;  Fairie  i^eene. 

To  such  enduring  (jualities  in  Pilffrim's  ProtprM,  we  tausbJ 
add  the  reHuirkablo  .strength,  f^implicity.  and  Iwauty  of  Hai 
style.    Like  mimy  another  Puritan,  Bunyan  ha<I 
n«d  and  re-read  the  Bible,  until  llie  strong,  vig- 
oroiLi,  and  musical  Englifih  of  King  Jantps'  Trsn.*- 
lation  had  become  ft  part  of  his  mental  aa  well  as  lib  spiritual 
life.    His  style  was  formed,  his  imager  wero  often  taken  from  j 
this  great  model,  and  his  prcMC!  htL4  niu<.'h  of  tlic  grandei: 
and  restraint  of  his  original.    Thw  mtirence  w  charaetcristio  I 
of  Bnnj'nn's  style;  ho  says  what  ho  mcan^i  with  dinwtmws 
and  precision,  and  produces  the  impression  he  dejures  with- 
put  the  introduction  of  one  superfluous  word.    lu  one  ptaoo 
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the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  briefly  described  as  "the  shin- 
ing ones,"  but  the  phrase  seenis  to  light  up  the  page.  This 
is  Bunyan's  description  of  the  entrance  of  Christian  and 
Hopeful  into  the  heavenly  city:  "Now  I  saw  in  my  dream, 
that  these  two  men  went  in  at  the  gate;  and  lo!  as  they 
entered,  they  were  transfigured;  and  they  had  raiment  put 
on  that  shone  like  gold.  There  were  also  that  met  them 
with  harps  and  crowns,  and  gave  them  to  them;  the  harps 
to  prwse  withal,  and  the  crowns  in  token  of  honour.  Then 
I  heard  in  my  dream,  that  all  the  bells  in  the  city  rang 
again  for  joy,  and  that  it  was  said  unto  them,  '  Enter  ye 
into  the  joy  of  your  Ijord.'" 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  great  qualities  which  have 
made  a  book,  ivTitten  without  conscious  art  and  with  no 
thought  of  literary  fame,  a  great  classic.  When  Bunyan 
wrote,  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  Restoration,  the  pro- 
fessional authors,  and  critics,  were  bent  on  reforming  the 
language,  and  busy  declaring  the  true  principles  of  the 
literary  art.  The  tinker  in  Bedford  gaol  knew  nothing 
of  these  matters.  He  had  something  to  say,  he  was  con- 
strained to  give  his  menage  as  best  he  could,  but  to  him 
the  message  was  the  important  matter,  not  the  words  in 
which  it  was  delivered.  "I  could  also,"  he  says  in  Grace 
Abounding,  "have  slipped  into  a  style  much  higher  than 
this  in  which  I  have  here  discoursed,  and  could  have 
adorned  all  things  more  than  I  have  seemed  to  do;  but  I 
dare  not.  God  did  not  play  in  convincing  of  me;  the 
Devil  did  not  play  in  tempting  of  me;  neither  did  I  play 
when  I  sunk  a.s  into  a  bottomless  pit,  when  the  pangs  of 
Hell  caught  hold  u[h>q  me:  wherefore  I  may  not  play  in 
relating  of  them,  but  be  plain  and  simple,  and  lay  down 
the  thing  a.s  it  was. "  Here  in  brief  is  the  main  source  of 
Bunyan's  power. 

There  are  few  more  dramatic  contrasts  than  that  between 
such  a  man  and  John  Dryden,  the  poet  laureate  of  the 
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Knglaud  of  the  Restoration.  He  IiikI  great  abiUtice, 
srholarly  training,  social  position,  and  a  shan;  of  llie  royal 
fttVfHir.  He  won  imnii'iiw  r»?|>u1aii<iii  in  \m  own  age,  and' 
he  holds  an  ussurwl  plan*  anionK  tlio  grt-al  writers  of  fjig- 
land,  but  ho  wrote  nothing  that  »o  ]iiovi>d  and  nioidiled  the' 
world  as  Pilgrim's  Progress.  He  had  no  ]>arti<'nlar  nies- 
Mge  uoletw  it  wan  that  in  literature  the  worrLi  are  more 
important  than  thv  thought.  Hia  judgmoni,  liko  that  of 
Mr.  By-K«d(J,  often  agrct'd  with  liis  worldly  advantu^r. 
ITie  difference  Ixriw-cen  Dryden  and  Bunyan  is  fiuidamen* 
tal.  It  is  thii  diff<;rpnc(^  Iwtween  (he  |>racti<.'al  luan  of 
lett^Ts,  the  finished  crafLsiimn  wlio  knows  hU  public  and 
ainiH  to  give  it  what  it  want^i,  and  the  man  of  ^nius,  who, 
strong  in  a  vital  conviction,  tells  the  world  ximpiy  and 
Htroiigly  the  thing  he  believes.  But  when  Milton  roin- 
powKl  Parttdite  LoM,  in  bllnducsa  and  solitude,  wlien 
Bunyan  wrote  Pilffrim's  Progret*  in  prison,  the  age  ofj 
PurituniMn  waw  piL^^in^.  the  aRi"  of  Dryden  and  tlie  nienl 
of  tlie  JlestoratioQ  had  already  come. 
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PART  m. 

THE  FRENCH   INFLUENCE. 
(lewwiiit.  1750.) 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE   ENGLAND  OF  THE   RES1X>RATI0N. 

(1660-1700.) 

"We  cottquer'd  France,  but  felt  our  captive's  charms; 
Her  arts  victorious  triumphed  o'er  our  amiB; 
Britain,  to  soft  refinements  less  a  foe. 

Wit  grew  polite,  and  numbers  leam'd  to  flow. 
Waller  was  smooth;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  veree,  the  full-resounding  line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine." 

—  Pope. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy  under  Charles  II,  is 
one  of  the  great  turning-points  in  the  lilstory  of  England. 
HmtmbIu  It  is  more  than  a  change  in  government:  it 
of  the  marks  the  beginning  of  a  now  England  in  life, 

BMt«ntiMi.  jj^  thought,  and  in  literature.  How  is  this 
seemingly  sudden  change  to  be  explained?  The  King's 
return  promoted  but  did  not  cause  it:  it  was  rather  this 
change  in  the  feelings  of  the  nation  that  led  it  to  bring 
back  the  King.  The  Puritan  had  attempted  a  splendid, 
but  impossible,  task  — and  had  failed.  The  pure  passion 
for  liberty  had  emied  in  a  military  despotism.  The  zeal 
for  religion  had  fallen,  in  too  many  cases,  into  cant  and 
hypocrisy.    The  fire  of  enthusiasm  which  had  burned  in 
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Hampden,  Cromwell,  ami  Milton  had  grown  cold;  men  hud 
become  busjmciuiw  of  hi^i  aims,  thi>y  wanlwl  easo.  Tlie 
Puritan  had  act  up  a  fixed  pattern  of  righteotisncs, 
lofty  indeed,  but  formal,  uncompromising,  luid  severe, 
and  had  thou^t  to  compel  men  to  come  up  to  his  stand- 
ard. He  had  made  "  Merrie  Kngland"  a  di-fmal  l-Jngland; 
he  hail  forbidden  dancing,  and  made  ChriiitinsA  a  fa»1> 
day;  he  bad  dreamed  that  becauiie  he  was  virtuous  there 
riiould  "be  no  more  cakfit  and  ate."  Then  came  the 
day  of  reckoning.  Thorc  van  .something  of  the  healthy 
savage  still  in  tlic  race.  They  had  been  jx-nt  in,  and 
hectored,  and  drilleil  through  a  long  session,  but  now 
Bchool  was  out,  and  tlie  reign  of  the  ochooltnasters  was  ^ 
over.  What  wonder,  then,  (hat  joyful  crowds  greeted  tho  ^M 
King  when  he  landed  at  Dover;  that  his  journey  to  Lon-  . 
.don  wait  a  triumphal  pro^vwt  thniugh  shouting  tnulti- 
tudfls;  that  the  bcUs  were  tiet  ringing,  and  the  flags 
fl>'ing,  —  the  King  had  come  to  enjoy  liis  own  again, 
and  bin  people  were  in  the  right  mood  to  enjoy  it  with 
him. 

Owr-strictne!«<  natiu-ally  leads  to  over-indulgenee,  and 
for  the  time  the  \iolence  of  the  reaction  transformed  Lh« 
noproi^t  ii*tif>i-  The  May-ix>lc9  were  set  up  again;  the 
•CAlaatUM  Puritan  Sabbath  was  dwregarded:  the  brutal 
pttrtwn.  ^puj\  of  bear-baiting  revived.  The  ssombre 
dreiu*,  solemn  face,  and  scriptural  phrase  of  the  Puritan 
had  become  det4*l«ble  and  ridieulmip  in  men's  eyrs;  and 
many  a  gay  Cavalier,  itespicing  thiw  as  men-  liy[x>crisy, 
took  pains  to  r^how  by  the  opcnne^  of  lib  vices,  that  he 
at  least  was  no  hyixiei-ite.  While  Milton,  unmoved  In 
advernty,  was  com{x)^iiig  I'nradi^  I^M,  the  ideals  of 
PiiritaniRm  were  tiaveetle*!  in  the  clever  but  vulgar  vaSB 
of  Samuel  Bltler.  Butler  had  lx*n  clerk  to  a  Puritan 
gratleman,  an<i  Hudibms  (Part  i.  IfltW)  is  a  coarse 
lurleequo  of  the  Puritan  and  bis  cause.    It  Is  rough, 
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livelj'  doggerel,  keen  and  quotable,  and  it  delighted  the 
people  and  the  King.  The  Church  did  little  to  check  the 
wickedness  of  the  time,  and  the  Court  did  much  to  in- 
crease it.  The  King,  witty,  good-humoured,  and  gifted 
with  an  easy  charm  of  manner,  was  a  selfish  voluptuary, 
without  shame,  patriotism,  or  honour,  and  his  Court  became 
a  centre  of  evil  influences  which  corrupted  society  and 
defiled  literature.  Gay,  dissolute  courtiers,  like  Lord 
Rochester  and  Sm  CHARLEa  Sedley,  wrote  lyrics  which, 
although  not  without  lightness  and  lyrical  charm,  often 
show  only  too  clearly  the  moral  depravity  of  the  time. 
The  King  was  a  patron  of  the  drama;  and  the  theatres, 
which  had  been  practically  shut  for  nearly  eighteen  yeaiB, 
were  soon  crowded  with  fashionable  audiences,  demand- 
ing to  be  amused.  The  day  of  the  romantic  comedy,  of 
Twelfth  Night  and  As  You  Like  It,  had  passed;  and  a  new 
kind  of  comedy  took  form,  light,  witty,  cynical,  immoral, 
—  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  time.  In  tragedy,  too,  in 
deference,  it  is  said,  to  the  taste  of  the  King,  dramatists 
turned  from  the  Elizabethan  masters,  and  sought  their 
models  in  France.  Like  the  French  tragedies,  these 
heroic  plays,  as  they  were  called,  were  in  rhyme,  the 
heroic  couplet  being  substituted  for  the  traditional  blank 
verse  of  the  English  stage.  In  these  tragedies,  the  poetry, 
passion,  and  intense  humanity  of  the  Elizabethan  drama, 
were  too  often  replaced  by  mere  rant  and  pompous 
declamation,  as  though  the  wTiter  sought  to  hide  his  lack 
of  feeling  under  his  high-sounding  lines. 

But  we  must  be  careful  to  note  that  this  reaction  was 
not  Ko  sweeping  as  it  seems.  There  were  those  who  were 
TiiB  ittrriTort  ""^  swept:  away  with  the  current,  nor  was  the 
o(  Qa  oidar  work  of  Piu-jtanism  altogether  undone.  It  waa 
iitmtnr..  ^^^j.  ^j^g  Restoration  that  Milton,  standing 
apart  from  the  riot  of  London,  produced  his  greatest  poems; 
that  Izaak  Walton  wrote  his  life  of  George  Herbert  (1670), 
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aiid  John  nun>'aii  htt  ['Hijritn'^  Fmyrefit  (1078-1684)  and 

Holy    War   (1682);  that   we   hpar  in  Jmiiefl   Shirk-y  and 

Thomas  Otway,  aouto  echoes,  however  faint,  uf  tbr  drama 

of  IiIlizalKrth. 

Siicli  Dion,  however,  tx-loogcd  to  an  older  generation, 

and  n^prnsentixl  a  kin<]  of  writing  whi<:h  wu»  rapidly  pass- 

-.  _      ^    infi  out  of  favour,    To  nnderstiuid  the  course  of 

ThtFmicli    ,.  ,  .  ,  .1, 

laflonM.      UU^rary  history  aftt-r  tiic  JJcstoratioii,  wi'  niu«t 

rather  stiniy  the  men  wlio  intmdticed  or  (Mipii- 

lariwd  a  new  Btylo  of  writing,  and  left  Uitiind  them  worku 

whicli  bwame  the  nwxU-ls  of  a  siicci-wling  p-ncration. 

fWhat,  then,  wan  the  spirit  of  this  ape,  and  what  did  its 

t  writers  acromplish  for  literature?    To  understand 

tlu!  Htate  of  I-jii;)and  afti'r  the  Hct^toration,  wc  muttt  nraliae 

that  it  was  not  merely  a  time  of  reaetion  from  Ptirit-anic 

rcKtraintM,  but  a  lime  when  the  higgler  ener^ve  of  ttio 

natbn  were  temporarily  exhfluste<i.     Irlvcr  since  the  infiu- 

iiucc  of  the  ]{enaLS8auoe  fin<t  Ktiircd  the  depttw  uf  tb« 

Fji^h  nature,  uud  enabled  it  for  tlie  fin<t  time  to  express 

its  full  force  in  literature,  ever  slnec  then  the  nation  had 

IxH'n  hviiig  under  llie  strain  of  strong  exeitenient  and 

heroic  emleavoiu-,    lliere  had  Ix^m  something  largo  and 

hemic  in  the  ElizabetluiLn  Aj;e;ttu!  nation  had  poured  out 

ita  strength   in  great  aehievement.-^;  in  lilcrature,  it  had 

shown  a  Uivish  creative  cnerg)';  and,  following  hani  upon 

tiic  Age  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Armarta.  there  had  eomv 

yearn  no  less  inteuseand  exiietinc,  of  rcti)^oiL«  anlour  and 

civil  conflict,  of  warring  principles  and  of    high  ideals. 

The  Reetorstiou  found  Kiigland  emotionally  exhausted; 

men  had  grown  .-iispicious  of  great  emotions;  they  doubt 

tile  wisdom  of  Mu-ritieiug  coiiiforl  to  Uifty  aims;  their  ter 

per  was  cold,  worhlly,  ami  prosaic,  and  they  forsook  eat 

wasm  for  reajwa  and   "good  ticnse."    Ilit^it  or  wrongs" 

CharU«  I.  gave  Iils  life  for  a  ininoiplc.   Charles  11.,  bdiev^. 

ing  in  the  tamte  principle,  did  not  think  it  wotih  the 
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rificc  of  Kb  conifoM^,  and  prL-rprred  to  makp  luiy  haae  con- 
cession rather  tlmn  to  "start  out  on  Ills  tniVfLs  again." 

Now  this  Ikiuil,  prosaic  temixr  is  appajient  in  the  altered' 
style  of  writing,  and  in  t\w  prevailing  tlM.<ori(»  of  literary 
tlfu  ot  tiM  ^-  ^'^'^i  liefore  tlie  Hestoration  we  find  in 
tiKe  la  Ut-  soinu  writers  a  It-ndciiey  to  nbimdon  tlic  fau- 
*'*^*^  tiUitic  and  extravagant  comparisons  or  "con- 
ccitft"  for  a  clutrc-r  but  Ut^  cxalu-d  atyle.  And  now  at 
tlie  Reetonition,  when  a  (treat  creative  and  imagbative 
period  had  cunie  to  an  end,  nicn  turned  iustlnetivcly  to 
literary  criticism;  inspiration  was  failing,  and  they  rnittir- 
■ally  begun  to  insist,  upon  n  gn-atiT  aiii-uliou  to  \hv  nik'n  of 
art.  "Nothing,"  Haid  Drj-dea,  the  representative  writer 
uf  the  age,  "  nothing  in  truly  sublime  that  is  not  jiul  and 
projjpr."  Many  felt  that  the  fitglish  poets  of  the  past, 
hdwi'ver  gn'at  Uxrir  gi^nJus,  had  fullim  flliort  because  ttu>y 
ni'gjiwled,  tlirotigh  ignorance  or  indifVervnec,  tl«  estab- 
ItHbcd  uilfn  of  coniiK>»ition;  and  Tkum.us  Rt(YMi:it  (ItHl- 
1713),  a  nolod  critic  of  the  day,  ridtculeil  Shnkutpearc'tt 
1ragedi(!)i  and  imo^rcd  at  ParaHiM  LoM.  There  wan  a  f«H'l- 
iiig  tluit  the  literature  of  .Slmke8|x-arc  and  of  Milton  ueetled 
to  b<-  n'fornied,  and  that  tliu  n-nK?dy  for  the  lawlrtittncRii 
ol  the  past  by  in  an  application  of  cla^ic  rul(«,  and  the 
greatest  atl^mtiou  to  llu^  fomi  of  expri'^ion.  It  vius  iu 
aeoordanei'  with  thiw  8|>iril  thai  Horace'?  Art  «/  Fofiri/,  a 
rhuwic  luiiuual  of  prectrptK  for  the  poul'tt  guiihinre,  waa 
Iraufllated  by  the  Earl  of  R<x*common  ( 16S0).  It  b  in  com- 
liwnding  lhi»  tnitt.<'lii1  ion,  that  Knur\u  WALt.i:R  iltiOn- 
10t>7>,  a  (Met  who  wat4  Imikcd  u]i  to  as  thr  gri'ut  refiner  of 
Initguiij^  and  venulicutiun,  thus  cxprm>eti  tlic  clianct^w- 
ktie  opinion  of  Uic  time* 


"UonM  M-iU  our  ■upmAimum  bmndico  pruiw 
Oivr  us  iwir  rulM,  mid  wt  iMir  lisqi  in  lunp; 
Din^'l  u*  tiuw  tu  lut'k  l)ii>  Wll1f^•i  Hone, 
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Tlio'  PoeU  inuy  i>f  inspinlion  botMt, 

Ttieir  rage,  tll'gcivenwid.  in  tli«  olouib  is  loM. "  ' 

Ttw  nwulti*  of  all  this  may  be  brwfly  stated.  Tbc  aim 
of  tliia  in'w  rtchool  of  writers  was  lo  bo  clear,  precbe,  wull-^^ 
vtMiatttht  1u>l!iii(^.  and  moderate,  and  in  t\m  thvy  in»]r^| 
nawityUto  be  Haiti  lo  have  sucoooded.  They  gave  to 
U(«niBM.  Kngiiflj,  pfose  ^  gtyle,  which  hy  its  stroogth. 
KJinplicity,  mid  dircc-tucstt,  was  odmimbly  adapted  for  all 
■ordinary  every-day  nc«is.  And  aimilariy  by  their  ImndUng 
of  thoberoic  couplet  tli(.-y  gave  to  English  poetry  a  fona  of 
exprasion  whiirh  wafl  lu<rtd,  eonoixe,  and  opigrunimatjc; 
a  medium  skilfully  adnptt-d  to  df*icription,  ftrgiimr-nt,  or 
moral  t^-aching.  and  a  nian-elloiw  instrument  for  satire. 
So  far  this  new  manner  was  a  distinct  gain  to  literature; 
but  it  waa  &  gain  that  hroiight  a  great  Uiss  with  it.  for  thia 
new  srtyle  bnvanie  so  supreme  that,  for  a  time,  it  almost 
allogeHicr  n-plaeed  the  old.  The  seriom  limitfltioDS  of 
Drj"den  and  liis  followers,  their  dofifient  liciw  of  l>pauty, 
their  lack  nf  spiritual  vL<iou,  arc  n-'Hcett-d  in  their  style, 
excellent  for  certain  useful  purpot^ra,  but  totally  inadequate 
for  higher  iietdf.  \Mien  men  cxeliangcd  the  noble  elo- 
quence of  Jen-my  Taylor  for  the  (;en8il)Ie  pedestrian  giut 
of  Dryden.  when  ihcy  replivccd  the  rieh  and  complex  har- 
mouie)(  of  Milton  with  the  thinner  nw^lody  nud  measured 
stroke  of  the  rhymed  couplet,  they  were  like  men  who  i 
should  coasc  to  cultivate  tlie  rooe,  becauw  llie  potato  is  a  ■ 
uaefiil  artiele.  ^ 

Thiv  critical  Rtudy  nf  writing  aa  an  art,  Ihi?  can;  in 
nffod  to  style,  was  partly  due  to  the  example  and  thi* 
Fimah  tofto-  'n"'>'"icp  of  France.  In  tliff  early  years  of  tl» 
nMonlDc-  UL-naiiBaace,  Italy  had  been  llio  guide  and  in- 
""''  ■*''•■  apirer  of  Europe  in  scholarship  and  art-  But 
by  the  lioventecnth  century  she  was  no  longer  the  centre  of 
cultwx:;  her  influence  on  literature  had  scasibly  declined 

■  Upon  Of  Harlot  Rateommon'MTrait*lalionefHwW!*,D«Art»Pimidi. 
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lliroughmit  the  whole  of  Luropc,  and,  at  iJiis  time,  vat) 
bcitig  pttrtinUy  repUieed  by  that  of  France.  Eariy  in  tlid 
HPYnntcenth  century  ilw  Knincli  [wct  Malhrrbe  (1565- 
1(128)  bad  Ix-gun  u  R)-ciilloti  refonii  of  iHtctit;  language  and 
style,  similtu-  to  that  which  took  place  in  f^igland  under 
thydcn  and  \\m  euvceflwn.  MulhurlM.-,  wtio  wan  e:tlliKl  "  tho 
tyraiit  of  words  and  syllahlcs,"  etrovc  to  banish  the  WRmier, 
more  liighly  coloured  style,  for  one  nionj  tix(^  and  re- 
Btraine<l.  In  this  In;  was  followed  by  Itoileau  (1€3(>-I7n), 
ft  pocl.  who  liccariie  th<i  liltfrarj-  law-giver  of  the  day.  In 
his  Art  of  JWtry  (Ui73(,  linileati  urged  poet^  to  leave  glit- 
tering rhafiMjdies  to  tlic  Italians,  uu)  ettdi-avour  always  lo 
write  with  "good  scnee."  When  these  doctrines  were  pui 
forth,  France  stood  higli  in  the  eyes  of  Kiiroix*,  and  Iajuik 
XIV.  (1643  1715),  the  niost  in|)lenrlid  living  embodiment  of 
de}t])ctic  kinpfhip,  IiikI  gathered  a  brillinnt  group  of  writers 
at  hiji  court.  It  was  the  "njii^ical  Agi-"  of  French  litera- 
ture, a  time  when  men  felt  ImuihI  to  follow  tlio  rule's  and 
practices  of  the  pHi^.  but  n  time  s|>lciKljd  iteverthelii^  with 
gr^at  nanifs  in  poetry  and  in  proAe.  For  the  lime,  Frewli 
lilerntun-  dominated  ICurope,  and  it  was  but  tifttuml  tlmt 
I'jigtaod,  in  common  with  other  natiotifi,  slmuld  hnve  re- 
sponded to  her  inOucnce.  Hut  then'  wns  niso  nn  (.special 
fMWon  why  Fngiish  literRture  nbould  have  conve  under  the 
iullueaoo  of  the  French.  Charles  Il.liad  Kpcnt  agnrat  part 
of  his  exile  in  France,  and  wldle  there  he  had  gaiui-d  (aome 
ncquaiutaitcc  with  French  literutiire.  and  acquired  a  liking 
for  the  PVench  Ftylc.  "  He  wae  in  Franco,"  wiys  a  wrlt«r 
of  the  time,  "at  a  time  when  they  were-  most  set  on  rt> 
forming  tli«>ir  Utnguage,"  and  m,  Ik"  udi|«,  he  approved 
ccrtftiu  prcachere  wlioee  Ptyle  was  "  clear,  abort,  ami  plain." 
It  la  tbiiH  plain  tliat  all  thi'X'  force?*,  tlw  chun^nl  l^-niix^r 
the  nation,  the  inHui-nce  of  Fniiice,  and  the  |M>rsrtnal 
onl  infltienee  of  the  king,  were  pusliing  ICn^Lil)  liter- 
'ature  In  the  ttiiiiM  direction. 
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JOHN    DRYDEN. 
(IS3t-17«).) 

The  changes  in  Utcnilure  after  the  Restoration,  In  both 
its  Bpirit  and  its  style,  wore  Been  most  perfectly  in  the  work 
of  John  Dryilcn,  a  man  of  cold,  logienl  intellect,  and,  tn  hifl 
own  pro\'ince,  one  of  the  great  maaters  of  our  Fjiglish 
tongue.  Few  men  have  so  perfectly  represcnte*!  thi^ir  age 
or  80  manifestly  determined  the  course  of  literary  history. 
From  the  Kesboration  to  the  end  of  the  century,  Dryden 
dominated  I'j)g]ii>h  leHenf,  "the  gix.'atfst  man  of  a  little 
a^;"and  long  aftej*  hix  death  the  student  of  literature 
8ec8  in  both  prose  and  poctr)'  the  impress  of  hi?  powerful 
personality  ami  literary  ckill. 

John  Drydcn  was  born  at  Aldwinkic,  s  small  vilUigc  in 
the  northeast<!m  p«rt  of  Norlhamptonsliire,  in  1631.  He 
came  of  a  highly  respeetsble  Puritan  family, 
some  of  his  rclatious  both  on  hi.«  fatlier'a  and  lus 
mother's  (iid,e  being  active  supporters  of  the  Parliamentary  I 
cause.  IJtit  little  is  known  of  his  early  years.  He  went 
to  Westminster  School,  Ixindon,  and  in  Hi50  ho  entered  ^j 
Trinity  Coll«^,  C»n»bridgc.  After  leaving  the  Univenity  ^^ 
in  1657,  he  is  supposwl  to  have  attaeheil  himsplf  to  tbo^^ 
Ptiritan  household  of  hb  cousin,  Sir  Gilbi-rt  flickering,  a 
favoured  follower  of  Cromwell.  Before  he  left  Westmineter, 
Dryilen  had  contrilfUted  some  verges  to  a  book  of  cicpes, 
published  in  memory  of  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  Lord 
Hastings.  Unmeasured  in  their  flatter>',  these  versos  are 
cold,  artificial,  and  insincere.  It  is  evident  that  the  young 
poet  has  regarded  the  event  aa  on  opportunity  to  display 
his  rhetorical  dexterity,  and  ihe  perverted  ingenuity  and 
false  taste  of  his  "  conecil«  "  outdo  the  worst.  exlravagan«s 
of  DtHinc  aiKl  his  follo\s-ers.  The  poem  is  a  boj-ish  effort, 
but  it  shontt  wmc  trailti  in  the  charaeter  of  iJic  man,  tut 
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aUUty  to  comply  witti  it  prevniling  literary  fadbioo,  a 
tendency  to  substitute  rhetoric  for  ©■nuine  foeliug,  uul  n 
mastery  of  the  art  of  adulatiou. 

Drytlcti  woB  njiturally  among  th<^  poetn  who  lamented 
tlic  "Ipatli  of  the  PivU-K'tor,  ami  liis  Ihrutc  Stanzas  on  the 
l*ilr  .MM*,  '^w'''  "/  Cromwelt  (Hi59)  show  a  gala  in  mod- 
cratttm  Hint  Niici:nty.  11il-  poem  is  skillully 
coiDtlnicu-d.Hiid  imprissos  us  with  a  »eii^  of  Croniwcll's 
grcutuas.    At  tiuiw  \vv  rocogiitiie,  lui  iu  the  etrotig  line,  — 


W 


"  Panu)  of  tbe  kaMrt«d  Ms  tliKwigli  Giirope  blown,"  — 


a  fuliKW  of  Utterance  which  c^uggcttbi  the  future  mael4-r  of 
tin-  "  majestic  tine."  TTiLt  tribute  to  the  great  Puritan  was 
f<»lloWfii,  a  year  later,  by  the  Astrtra  Htxiiu,  an  edusive 
welrontc  to  Cliarlcs  II.  upon  hia  "happy  reHtoration  and 
return."  "Chiuxrh  and  State,"  the  iio«t  declarcfl,  have 
I    groaned  for  the  king's  atx<ence:  age  \\a»  Iteen  in  dc»|)air  — 

^^^y  "  To  *M)  tbe  rebel  Uirivc,  llic  lojral  eroai'd," 

but  now  the  Qolilen  Age  returns.  Tbc  "blisated  sainta" 
lean  from  their  stars  in  "joj-ful  wonder"  to  see  General 
.Monk  restore  the  exiled  king,  and  the  chalk-ctifTs  of  Albion, 
cIjuI  in  tbu  white  oi  jxtQitencc,  advance  to  welconw^  tlw 
returning  Rionairh.  .VU  this  poumts  ct.ranf^  from  tlie  late 
eulogist  of  CnMuwell,  yet  it  must  l«  rememixred  that  many 
ruritnnfl  honestly  Iwltevcd  at  tliis  time  that  the  hope  of 
the  nation  lay  in  the  king's  return.  Drj-den  may  have 
iNreii  honest  in  Iuh  nuilden  conversion;  neverlhvli^,  bix 
]Mu.'m,  with  ita  elaborate  rltetoric  and  It^i  tttrain  of  abeurd 
fluttery,  cjirrics  with  it  iiu  ronviction  of  Rincrrity,  Thi- 
AstrctQ  Redux  'm  otlicrwise  noteworthy  iis  afiordiug  the  fimt 
example  of  Drydcji'n  uw.-  of  the  lieroic  couplet,  tliu  veme- 
form  which  Ix-aune  so  effective  in  tiw  Iiandti,  and  wliieh  be, 
^^'ith  Fo|x>  his  great  tiucci-»wr,  made  the  atandard  metro  of 
ICnglinh  poetry  fw  a  hundred  years. 
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If  we  are  ignorant  of  the  niotivee  which  led  Drj-den  to 
change  \\is  ]x>litical  fnilh,  the  reasons  which  k-d  to  hii^  next 

a__  ,u.  ^^P  *'■'-'  o'j'y  *oo  (rlrar.  In  epitfl  of  his  ancestry, 
'  Itc  was  entirely  lacking  in  that  uncouiprontisinp; 
inilrppndence  which  was  «o  conspicuouB  a  trait  of  the  l*uri- 
tAri  chttracter.  Milton  felt  that  th«  true  poet  wok  God'ei 
prophet,  bound  to  sjtcak  the  truth  delivered  to  him;  but 
Dryden  niiul*  writing  a  trade;  he  was  quick  to  fed  what 
the  public  wanted,  and  lie  showed  no  scruplea  in  adapting 
his  wares  to  the  popular  demand.  Alter  the  Itcxtonition, 
play-writing  woa  the  mast  lucrative  branch  of  literature; 
and  for  alwut  eightcttn  years  (I663-1C81)  Drj'rlcn  gave  up 
neariy  all  of  his  tiine  and  energy  to  uiiting  plays,  altbou^ 
he  felt  that  in  so  doing  he  was  eacrilicing  his  hitter  sucoew 
to  a  transient  popularity.  He  writt-s  frankly:  "I  confess 
my  chief  endeavours  are  to  delight  the  age  in  which  I  live. 
If  ttte  humour  of  this  be  for  low  comedy,  i^mall  accidents 
and  raillery,  /  will  forai  my  genius  to  obty  it,  though  with 
more  reputaiion  I  cottld  vrite  in  usnr."  ' 

Dryden  carried  his  coniplait>unce  bo  far  that,  in  hu  efforts 
"to  delight"  hi^  age,  he  prodticed  some  oonwdic8  whoM 
licenw  was  nrtimrkc-d  even  in  that  tux  time.  It  is  eharao- 
teristlc  rrf  him,  that  the  coaisentss  wliich  dii^gurui  so 
many  of  bin  plays,  was  rattttr  a  bid  for  [xipular  favour  than 
an  expre^ion  of  his  own  inclination :  in  Dr.  Johnson's  words, 
it  was  "his  trade  rather  than  lus  pleasure."'  Personally 
he  sit-nt-s  to  have  preferred  virtue,  yet  he  did  not  scruple 
for  hk  own  profit  to  eucoiu-agc  the  moral  cornijition  whicii 
mirroumled  hiin.  While  he  traded  in  vice,  be  kept  a  touch 
of  the  Puritan's  eoascience.  In  one  of  the  most  beauU- 
tJful  of  his  poems,  he  cries  out  in  a  rare  burst  of  genuLod 
feeling: 
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*  Ldun  of  ilu  pMtt,  ■'t>iydeio." 
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"O  gracious  God!  how  tar  have  we 
Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesyt 
Hade  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debased  to  each  obeceDe  and  impioua  use, 
Whose  hannony  was  first  ardained  above 
For  tongues  of  angels  and  for  hymns  of  love. "  * 

And  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  meets  the  fierce  attack 
of  Jeremy  Collier,  who  wrote  a  famous  book  upon  the 
Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  Stage  (1698),  with  a 
manly  acknowledgment  of  his  fault.  This  episode  has 
been  dwelt  on  here,  because  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
it  shows  us  the  man,  John  Dryden,  as  he  was.  Amiable, 
kindly,  and  not  without  good  impulses,  we  see  in  this  weak 
compliance  with  the  public  taste  the  spirit  of  the  time- 
seirer,  of  a  man  willing  to  sacrifice  principle  to  a  worldly 
expediency.  He  was  one  of  those  who  are  resolved  to 
"delight"  their  age  at  any  cost,  and  the  judgment  on  auch 
men  is  summed  up  in  the  saying  that  — 

"  Those  who  live  to  please  must  please  to  live."  * 

One  poem,  the  Annus  MirabHis  (1667),  broke  this  long 
fwriod   of  dramatic  activity.    It  deals  with  two  great 

events  of  the  wonderful  year  1666,  the  war  with 
MiriMHi       Holland,  and  the  great  fire  of  London. 

From  the  worldly  point  of  view,  Dryden  did 
not  serve  the  stage  for  naught.  His  plaj^  are  now  never 
_  j_  acted,  and  but  seldom  read;  but  he  won  a  fore- 
BoMMs.        most  place  among  the  dramatists  of  his  day. 

In  1670  he  was  made  Poet-Laureate,  with  a 
salary  of  £200  a  year,  and  in  1677  he  made  an  advanta- 
geous contract  to  furnish  plays  to  the  King's  theatre. 

'  Ode  to  Mulr€t»  Anne  Killigrew. 

*  Dr.  Johnson's  Prologtte  at  the  Opening  of  (A«  Theatre  Royal,  1747. 
The  student  would  do  well  to  consult  this  poem  for  its  strictures  on 
the  Restoration  drama,  and  its  attaclc  upon  die  playwright  who  strove 
to  please  the  depraved  ta«te  of  the  age. 
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At  fifty,  Dr>-dffn  ha<i  ma^ic  but  a  ^slight  impression  an 
poet:  his  reputHtion  rested  almost  cutireiy  on  his  plays. 
Yet  at  fifty,  lie  entered  middenly  upon  the  most 
splendid  peri<Kl  of  his  career.    All  England  bod 
watched  the  f^tnigglc  between  tlic  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a 
brilliant  but  dangerous  politician,  and  the  Crown.    Shafted- 1 
bur>-  liad  schemed  to  secure  the  RucoeROon  to  tiu^  I>uke  of] 
Monmouth,  and  in  IHSl  ttic  cliuiax  waa  reached  in  thol 
arrest  of  the  Earl  and  in  hia  indictment  for  High  Treason. 
Drj-den  seized  the  dramatic  moment,  and  spoke  to  the^^ 
nation  while  it  hung  breathlp»i  on  the  if<9iie,  in  his  Ratirieal^^ 
allegory,  Abfoiom  and  Achilophei  (1681).     The  r«v(Jt  of 
Absalom,  aided  by  his  evil  counflellor  Acliitophcl,  agaiast 
lib  father^  David,  becoinca  in  Drj'tlon's  satire,  an  allegory 
of  the  ambitious  de-iircs  of  Monmouth  and  Shaft«sbury< 
against  the  King.     After  yeara  of  apprenticeship,  Drydenj 
had  come  to  his  own,  and  wc  feel  at  hit«t  those  (lislinetivel 
qualities  in  which  he  has  been  seldom  approached  andi 
never  excelled  —  the  impetus  of  the  rapid  verse,  the  k(jen,J 
discriminating  intellect,  the  epigrammatic  brilliancy,  anc 
the  tireless  vigour  that  animates  the  whole.     The  storj* 
but  a  slight  iMickgrouud  for  a  pitiless  delineatiun  of  char-- 
acter.    Tlie  men  whose  names  were  in  every  mouth,  Shaftee»> 
burj",  Hueklughain,  and  the  rest,  are  pilloi-ieii  in  pattages 
which  arc  mar^'els  of  characterisation,  for  all  Englitiid  to, 
Bce.    Other  satiric  mastcriHecea  followed,  among  whicb 
Mac-FUchiM  (1682)  ie  perliaii»  the  Ix-st  known.     In 
Dryclen  ridicules  Thomas  Shadwell,  then  leading  poet  andj 
dramatist  of  the  opposite  political  party.     Sliadwcll 
derisively  styled  Mac  Flecknoe  (or  the  "  eon  of  Flecknoe ' 
that  'is,  the  poetical  successor  as  ruler  of  the  realm 
Nonneni^,  of  a  certain  Richanl  Flecknoe,  an  obscure  and 
unfortunate  poet,  who  had  lately  died. 

Dryden  did  not  entirely  abandon  the  drama  after  hb 
BUGcess  in  satire,  but  \u6  energiui  wore  chiefly  spent  io 
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ol'litf  (lirectiuui;.  Uv  lUiuwt^  hU  oxtrnordinary  pnvrer  of 
Hrguing  in  verw,  in  tlw;  Religio  Laici  (1682), 
°  '  mul  tin-  Hind  and  tht  Panther  (1687).  Tlie  first 
in  u  decLuration  or  fnith  in  the  (]octJincs  of  the  Churcli  of 
KltgUnd,  the  seoouil  mi  (•lnlK)rHl<^  ttrgiiiiiciit  in  1>c1iHlf  of  the 
doL'trincs  of  (he  Church  fif  Konio,  Orydpn  hu\iiig  cluiiiged 
liis  rdigioD  aftvr  the  accvMdon  of  tho  Koouui  Calhc^ic, 
Jatnea  11.  Ttic  " milk-whiti?  Hind"  rppresentu  the  Church 
of  Itome,  thp  pRiithtir  the-  Church  of  Englnitd,  and  iJie  two 
oddly  a«)>ort«l  htAsXs  engage  tn  a  lengthy  theological 
imi>nt.     Rut,  in  Kpitr  of  the  mitnife^t  absurdity  of  its 

letiu:,  iIm.*  poem  \\»»  givnl,  melmty,  rhami,  and  intellfctuul 
power,  and  show?)  us  Dry<l('n  at  hiit  bi-st. 

The  accoMton  of  William  and  Mnry  and  the  tritinipli  of 
I'rotf^tantisni  wa«  a  heavy  hlow  (o  Drydrn's  fur1»iit».  lie 
did  ttot  again  change  his  religion,  and  in  con- 
M.-<iuenoe  lust  hit*  [X'lision  aud  the  laurcutivlup, 
hl«  old  enemy  Hhudwell  Ix^-ing  apiHiinti.'d  in  M&  plaee.  This 
Rin^e  act  of  constancy  Ktand5  out  in  tlic  niidsl  of  all  llw 
Huctufltionfi  of  Drj'den's  career,  and  si  no  time  of  his  life 
t"  he  MO  worlliy  of  our  respect  afl  iu  the  yeare  that  followed. 
Ho  toiled  manfully  for  hia  i?upporl;  lie  wrote  ]>laj-s.  tran»- 
lated  Vcri^l  luid  ollter  elawic  poetif,  nnxk-miced  Otauiwr, 
and  l<jld  some  storiw  from  lioccaccio  in  <-lianningvenw.  He 
toiled, — as  Iw  U'lk  us  a  few  years  U-fore  his  death,-— 
"ptruKj^ing  with  want,  oppressed  with  Hicknew,"  and 
"c»rl»e<l "  in  hi«  gi*niui*,  yet  steady  to  "  hiB  prineipliw"  and 
nol  "dii«]Hritcd  with"  hi»t  afflictions.' 

Tradition  pictun«  him  juh  fitting  in  the  Bunny  bow  win- 
dow of  Will's  Coffee  Ihnwo,  a  red-faowi,  i)ortly.  grey-haired 
old  iruin,  the  literary  law-givrr  of  tho  yoimg  «'iti!  and  ris- 
ing authora,  w1h»  loved  to  gmlier  about  him  and  listen  to 
hitt  stones  of  the  past.  He  <lied  in  1700,  and  was  haxvA 
at  the  feet  of  Chaueer  in  WeHtminster  Abbey. 

■  "PoHtKripl  lotbe  RMulatf,"ui  biN /Mi'M(iM«/(b  Ji«v£«,  1007. 
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III  bis  strength  and  m  his  weakness  Dryden  b  the  reprn- 
eentativc  of  liiji  time.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  tlic  criUcul 
racultiet  were  Rtrongp-r  than  the  creative,  and  he  is 
and  vork.  ^^'^^  fathcT  of  modeni  liti-mry  critieisui,  tiio  mas- 
ter of  clear  thought  and  forcible  ejEpreesioo.  Ilo' 
WHS  not  tlu!  ini-piRHl  i)oct,  but  tbeeonscieatioui)  lit  crarj'  work- 
man, toiling  for  years  to  gain  the  mastery  of  his  craft.  His 
work  ii;  unequal,  experimental;  he  acquires  liis  art  slowly.  . 
His  fiivt  poem  h  disfigured  by  tlic  very  faults  thai  he  is  M 
aftenranls  to  expel  from  literature;  his  heroic  plan's  arc  full  ^^ 
of  the  raot  and  exaggeratioD  wliich  he  wan  afterwarda  to 
condemn.  He  sucoeeded  hy  tbe  sheer  force  of  a  vij?]rous 
intellect,  and  by  an  instinctive  response  to  the  spirit  and 
needs  of  hiti  time.  He  simjilifiefl  and  strengthens  his  style, 
until  lie  is  able  to  produce  models  for  \m  huccctson.  His 
poetry  has  obvious  merits,  and  as  ob^nous  defects.  He  is 
the  grcatcet  satirist  in  tlic  range  of  KugitHh  poetry;  liis 
v^ee  has  clearness,  ease,  and  a  \'igour  which  at  times  is 
alniost  brutal;  he  can  be  smooth  and  swift,  majestic  and 
sonorous.  But  in  reading  Drj'den  we  feel  the  spiritual 
liiuitationg  of  his  time;  cver>'thing  sucms  material  and 
earthly,  with  no  redeeming  touch  of  the  di\'inc.  lie  shows 
little  love  of  miturc,  little  sense  of  beauty,  little  real  rdi- 
t^oR',  tenderncws,  pathos,  oompa.><8ion,  and  a  sense  of  tltc 
"myrterj"  of  tliin©!"  are  alino^  entirely  al»%>ut  from  his 
works.  In  rvadhig  him  we  often  feel  the  great  gulf  that 
divides  rhetoric  from  poetry,  and  the  splendid  resonance 
oF  some  of  his  odc6  seems  but  sotmding  brass  be«dc  the 
finer  miisic  of  Collins,  Keats,  or  8helley.  But  wo  must  re- 
menibiT  that  there  ar«  many  kinds  of  poetry,  and  that  in 
hitf  own  province  Dryden  is  supreme. 

In  prose  Dryden's  work  was  almost  equally  imp(»tant. 
Be  introduced  n  plainer  style  of  writing,  better  adapted 
the  daily  needs  rif  our  modern  world  tlian  t)ie  more  eloquent, 
poetical,  and  involved  manner  of  eomc  of  his  prcducnesora. 
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In  this  he  performed  a  distinct  service;  for,  while  we  may 
prefer  the  loftier  and  fuller  style,  the  practical  usefulneas  of 
a  more  direct  and  simple  mode  of  expression  is  self-evident. 

Dryden's  prose  is  important  for  other  things  besides  style. 
He  is  one  of  the  masters  in  English  criticism ;  and  the  criti- 
cal prefaces  to  his  plays  and  poems,  as  well  aa  his  famous 
Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  are  among  the  moat  interesting 
and  valuable  of  his  works. 

Something  of  Dryden's  character  has  been  already  shown 
in  the  brief  story  of  his  life.  We  have  seen  him  catering  to 
the  weaknesses  and  vices  of  his  time;  changeable  in  his 
opinions;  fulsome  in  his  flattery  of  the  great  and  powerful. 
He  studied  the  nation's  moods,  and  was  skilful  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  popular  interest  by  treating  of  the  topic  of  the 
hour.  How  far  he  was  sincere  we  cannot  tell ;  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  lacked  depth  of  conviction,  and  so  easily 
persuaded  himself  that  the  truth  lay  on  the  winning  side. 
Thinking  of  him  we  realise  that,  to  attain  the  highest  suc- 
cess in  literature  or  in  life,  something  more  is  needed  than 
all  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  or  all  the  skill  of  a  practised 
writer,  — something  worthy  of  the  name  of  greatness,  — 
loftiness  of  character  and  nobility  of  life. 

Other  Restoration  WRiTEaa. 
The  Drama. 

Among  the  chief  writers  of  tragedy  at  this  time  besides 
Dryden,  were  Thomas  Otway  {1651-1685)  and  Nathaniel 

Lee  (1653-1691).  In  Otway's  best  verse  some- 
^JjJ^**"  thing  of  the  glory  and  passion  of  the  Elizabethan 

tragedy  yet  lingers.  His  life  was  that  of  the 
adventurer,  varied,  dissipated,  and  unhappy.  The  son  of 
a  country  clergyman,  he  left  Oxford  in  1672  and  tried  his 
fortune  on  the  London  stage.  For  a  time  he  was  a  sol- 
dier; but,  forced  to  abandon  the  army,  he  returned  to 
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London  to  write  for  the  fitago.    Uh  gKaietsl  plays  are  Tli 
Orphans  (l(i80),  mid  Venice  Pnwrved  (](i82),  which  hi 
bci'ii  calM  "tbD  beet  tragedy  of  the  Rcstoratkiu." ' 
lived  in  poverty  ftnrt  died  miseraWy  Bt  thirty-four.    'Hv 
(ollowiiig  description  of  morniug  in  the  country,  which 
shows  a  true  feeling  for  Nflturc  tinu5\tal  in  \he  poetry 
of  that  time,  will  give  some  idofl  of  Otway's  bust  stylt 

MoRVINO. 

"WUhftd  rooming'a  come;  nnil  Don-  upon  I  bo  pluina 
Aiiil  (llslant  mounUMM,  whera  (hey  fcv^  rtinr  Rock*, 
Tbe  Lapp)'  nbophenla  lu«ve  llieir  honirlj-  bui«, 
And  with  (hnr  (npca  protlnim  the  nrn-'bom  day. 
Tlie  lusty  twnlii  comes  with  his  wU-fillixl  «crip 
Of  bcnlthful  viuiili,  wliivli,  ivticii  hunger  wILt, 
With  much  oonlcnt  iinil  nppntilo  ho  nnls. 
To  follow  ill  the  liflrls  hia  iluilv  toil. 
And  dmu  tiic  grtti^fiil  glcbv  (tiot  yii'lila  him  Tiuita. 
The  Imats  llint  und«rr  the  wanii  hadgiw  rl^jA, 
And  wMtherrd  out  the  rold,  blekk  Di||;hl,  ore  up. 
And,  lookuiK  lownrdH  liic  noighbouring  piutuns,  rniao 
The  voice,  and  bid  their  (clli>w-brutM  Kood-nnarraw. 
The  cbccriul  birdi,  ton,  on  Ihe  lopi  of  trvos, 
Amnmble  nil  in  eJioin,  mid  with  Ibcir  notoi 
Balule  uid  wehromc  up  ihe  rltdng  sun." 

Therp  i»  a  molnjicholy  resemblance  between  the  career  i 
Nathaniel,  or  "Nat"  I,ec,    and  that  of  hjs  conteinimr 

Otway.    Like  Otway,  a  clergyman's  eon,  lie  also 
aotigltt  his  fortune  iti  Lotidun,  and,  after  failtnjtaJj 
as  an  actor,  became  a  playwright.     His  life  wa^  vicioi^H 
dnintcrn,  ami  darkened  by  insanity,  ami  he  died  niWraHy 
at  tliirty-wven.    Lee  has  been  (^UkI  "a  vulgar  Marlowe." 
His  plays  have  touches  of  true  |N)etr>'  and  t^>nuine  (tathos, 
but  tliL-y  are  often  ntamxl  by  a  dL-elamatory  frenzy  and 
i'xtra\'agance.    At  his  beut  hi>  ban  an  sluKxit  Elizabethi 
fervor;  at  hiit  worst  his  violence  and  his  rhetoric  ca     _ 
liim  beyond  titat  fatal  line  that  aeparates  the  sublime 
from  the  ridiculous. 

*  A  SuUtg  v/  EighUtiUk  Century  LiUratun,  by  Kdmutid  Oomw. 
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THb  gL'iKral  clmrttct«r  of  the  Restoration  comedy  haa 
bwn  already  indicated  (p.  307).     It  is  distinctly  Rnglisli, 

altlioiigli  the  )>lots  were  often  drawn  fnnn  iSjian- 
JJJJJJ™'   ish  or  French  sonrci«:  its  merits  are  its  wit  and 

it8  !i\Tng  pictures  of  the  fa»hionab1n  town-life  of 
the  day;  its  greatest  blot  l«  it--<  niry  eonti-mpt  for  all  nmral 
laws.  Among  the  moBt  famous  comic  writers  of  thr  Rcsto- 
nitton  wcpl-  William  WycuEitLKv  (lfi40-1715),  ii  "fitw? 
geiitlcinfin"  and  a  favourite  of  Cliarles  II.;  WlLlJAU 
CoNaiiEVT:(K»70-I729), courted,  fliitton<i,  and  famouB;SlR 
John  Vanbrugh  (\CM-]T2G),  and  Gkobok  FAuqrHAH 
(11)78-1708).  .\iiK)iig  tliL'^  Congrovc  Iwlds  tlic  first  iilacc, 
the  acknowledged  master  in  Knglioh  of  "the  comedy  of 
repartee,"  Uic  comedy,  that  i«,  conspicuous  for  tlic  n-itty 
thnml  nnd  parry  of  its  dialogue,  rather  than  for  it«  delin- 
eation of  humours  aft^T  the  manner  of  Jr>nM>n.  Besides 
LovejorLorr  (16fl4>,  The  Way  of  the  World  (1700),  aatl 
other  sparkling  comedies,  Congreve  wrotff  The  Mourning 
Bride  (1607),  a  tragedy  of  no  little  i>oetic  iKMUty. 

Other  Wrileri. 

In  the  pliiloeophy  of  John  I>oci£E  (1632-1714)  with  ita 
strong  graftp  of  facts,  its  plain  common  .Hen»e,  its  conviction 
that  reason  is  the  htnl  and  mirest  guide  to  inith,  we  sec 
another  Bidn  of  the  reaction  against  the  Puritan  spirit. 
This  Renne  of  the  value  of  facts,  at^certaiiiod  by  observji- 
tioa  and  cxix!rime-nt,  and  interpreted  by  reason,  ia  further 
ehown  tn  the  great  development  of  science. 

The  intep'Bt,  in  wieiitifie  iiii)uiry  exieiid.s  even  to  the  gay 
and  versBtiU-  [Juke  nf  Hui'kinglinm,  who  dabbled  in  ehemis- 
try,  and  to  the  Ht|jpant  King.  The  fouodation  of  The  Koyal 
Society  in  \(W>1,  for  the  promotion  of  Bcientific  research,  it 
one  nf  the  sigim  of  the  timi.>;  utir  must  we  forget  that  this 
age  of  Drj-den  and  Pope  is  also  the  age  of  one  of  En^andls 
Sreatest  soientiifts,  Sm  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727J. 
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"  In  ta«-<nip  Xitma  ai  hood  Mid  boop. 
Or  wfailo  tha  psich  wu  wotn. " 

—  TKsimos:  The  Talking  OA  ^j 

Vk'hWe  the  death  of  Dryden  removed  a  great  personalitP^ 
froni  the  literary  oud  eociiil  lire  of  London,  nmcb  of  the 
Drrfl  a'>  «ni>-  *'!'''''*■  ^"'  manlier  nf  Drj'dcn  and  his  coatom* 
cMion  «n.     jHtraric^  livL-d  ou  in  the  w'cirk  of  thrir  HUoceeaora. 
J^j["*         !  n  Dr.  Johnson's  phrSM,  Dr>-dcn  had  "  enriched 
hia  language  "  witli  a  grrat  "  variety  of  models,^ 
and  after  tlicse  "models"  much  of  ihe  bust  work  doiio 
the  tucceeding  generation  was  formed.   Dryden,  Cowley,  i 
Wallor  were  thought  to  have  begun  a  iicw  and  bettor  er 
in  lit4.'niUiri%  au  eta  of  liinoother  versification,  and  great 
propriety  and  correctness  of  expression.    The  writcnt  it 
mediately  succeeding  Dryden,  therefore  set  themflelveo 
cany  forvrajd  the  literary  movenii-nt  thus  begun,  to  app^ 
the  principles  laid  down,  to  copy  and  if  possible  to  improii 
uiKin  the  "  raodcls  "  tjotiueatlwd  to  them.    Tho  iniincdiai 
reasons  for  this  were  the  strong  penunal  influence  of 
den,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  work;  but  nnothur  ami  deeper 
cause  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  great 
change  in  the  capitAl  or  in  the  nation  since  Dryden's  time. 
In  tlie  age  of  Pope,  Drjtlen'a  great  successor,  London  life 
wa^  much  the  twnic  as  in  the  age  of  Dryden,  and  so  it  came 
about  that  litr-rature,  the  voire  of  that  life,  was  nmeh  tbo 
aame  also.    TIh;  influenee  of  the  French  nTiteni  increased. 
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Pope  speaks  of  Boileau  as  "  the  first  poet  of  the  French,  as 
Virgil  of  the  Latin," '  and  declares  that  he  sits  on  the  throne 
of  Horace  as  a  law-giver  to  poets.'  The  tendency  to  fol- 
low the  French  in  attaching  the  highest  importance  to  a 
perfection  of  literary  form,  increased  likewise,  and  lucidity, 
elegance,  and  propriety  of  expression  became  the  poets' 
ideal.  Thus  Addison,  the  most  charming  prose-writer  of 
the  period,  declares  in  the  spirit  of  Boileau  "that  wit  and 
fine  writing  doth  not  consist  so  much  in  advancing  things 
that  are  new,  as  in  pving  things  that  are  known  an  agree- 
able turn."    \\Tiile  Pope  himself  declares  that: 

"True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dresaed. 
What  oft  waa  thought  but  ne'er  so  well  exptessed." 

In  accordance  with  this  tendency,  Pope  gives  the  heroic 
verse  of  Dryden  a  greater  smoothness  and  a  finer  finish, 
J  and  although  in  his  hands  it  loses  something  of  its 
thahanie  exuberant  strength  and  fire.  In  his  boyhood, 
•"'**■  Pope  was  urged  to  make  correctness  "hia  study 
and  aim,"  and  he  took  the  advice  to  heart.'  His  own  lines, 
written  loi^  after,  embody  the  spirit  of  his  early  counsellor 
and  express  the  prevailing  critical  doctrine  of  his  time. 

"Late,  veiy  late,  correctnesa  grew  our  care, 
When  the  tired  nation  breathed  from  civil  war. 
Exact  Racine,  and  Comeille's  noble  fire. 
Showed  us  that  France  bad  Bomething  to  admire. 
Not  but  the  tragic  spirit  was  our  own, 
And  full  in  Shakespeare,  fair  in  Otway  shone: 
But  Otwa;  failed  to  polish  or  refine. 
And  fiuent  Shakespeare  scarce  effaced  a  line. 
Ev'n  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot. 
The  lost  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot."  ' 

Afl  the  result  of  all  this  thought  for  style,  a  manner  of  verse 
was  elaborated  which  reflects  with  striking  exactness  the 
merits  and  the  limitations  of  its  careful  builders.    It  is 

*  Spence'e  AnecdoU*.  *  Buoy  on  Critidtn. 

*  Satires:  Book  ii.     First  Epistie. 
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generally  clear,  fluent,  and  flexible,  often  clever,  often  epi- 
Xeriuand  B""°"i'"^'<=  I  '^  Can  cxpfcss  a  trite  tliouglit,  or 
Hniutleiii  moral  precept,  in  a  neat  and  easily  retnembercd 
°L^*^iii  ''■""I'^'^^'  't  <^*D  describe  a  game  of  cards  or  a 
muddy  London  street  after  a  shower,  with  vivid- 
ness and  accuracy.  But  wu  fc«l  tlutt  llien?  is  somclhing 
u)>uut  it  which  is  fomial,  incchatiiral,  artificial;  that  it  does 
not  Bpcak  for  humanity,  but  for  thu  lit«.-mry  and  social  Lon- 
don of  Queen  Anne;  that  it  movw  on  the  easy  level  of  the 
worldly  and  the  convcutionai,  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  tragic  dcptlis  of  man's  anguiHli,  or  the  heighta  to  whidi, 
at  rare  moments,  hh  spirit  can  uswnd.  Limilt-d  a»  it  wi 
ill  thought  and  emotion,  this  verse  Iteeume  a  convenient 
hiodiuiii  for  tiie  tivatmont  of  a  great  variety  of  thenicHj 
j\s  style  was  thought  the  e»«p-nlial  factor,  the  most  com- 
monplace and  prosaic  subjects  were  treated  in  rersc^^J 
apparently  on  the  theory  that  t)iey  could  be  made  pooticai^| 
by  the  outwarrl  adornments  of  rhj-mc  and  rhjihm.  One^ 
poet  diseiiaws  tliu  raising  of  slicep,  the  treatment  of  tltoir^^ 
(Uacaaes,  and  the  details  of  the  manufacture  of  wonUens;^| 
another,  the  .'lr(  /)/  Pnxermtig  Health;  wliile  another  sets^^ 
forth  the  advantages  of  fresh  air  and  exercise;  anti  in  thia^j 
way  the  distin<:tioii  between  poetry  and  prose  is  (oo  oflet^H 
lost.  Indeed,  it  was  "an  age  of  prose,"  an<l  its  verse^" 
is  often  little  or  nothing  but  prow  disguised  in  rhyme. 

Literature  in  the  age  of  Pope  was,  In  every  sense, 
literature  of  the  town,  l>om  in  the  town,  written  mainly] 

for  the  town,  and  oflen  portiajnng  th«^  life 
S^Ui^wS^'  'he  town  to  the  mmutcst  detail.    Tlte  Loudoil 

of  Pope  b*  even  more  wonderfully  alive  to 
througli  literature  tlian  the  London  of  Sliakeepeare.    We^ 
can  see  its  ill-paved  streets  with  their  narrow  sidewalks 
oihI  their  running  gutters;  we  know  Grub  Street  wherQ|^ 
ob«cure  authors  foughi  with  debts  and  sLarvatton;  tlu^^ 
¥\txt;  the  gay  iKWting  [larty  on  the  TlianieM;  the  pleimurc- 
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gaideiw  where  socioty  drank  and  flirtiHl,  Ikteucd  to  tbo 
music,  and  fxdainiefl  at  the  fireworkB.  Ail  that  mHlesii, 
gay,  luiimattxl  life  It  »till  li^forc  us;  thi^  beamy  iti  her 
sedan  chair,  the  bpau  with  hi»  luce  ruflW  and  hin  (lowing 
wig;  aiid  wo  can  lauigjnc  l\w  courtty  presentation  of  the 
MiuCT-txix,  or  Die  flutter  of  the  fan.  But  tbis  briUiant 
flurfftoe  Wits  but  a  tliin  vcnccr,  and  betMwth  it  life  was 
vuIiQU-,  vicious,  ami  cru<?l. 

Tbe  age  which  jiridcd  ilseff  on  its  polisli  mid  politenew 
indu]ge<l  in  bull-baiting  and  cock-fifihtA;  its  ymng  aristo- 
UVts,  wtiiKlcriiig  in  dniiikeii  frolics  tlirott^t  the  Ul-lig)ited 
London  streets,  habitually  committed  ttie  most  8hocking 
outrages  on  inoffendtng  pa^engeni.  Dninkcnnc^,  eays 
a  hi^i  authority,  "t)e<:ame  for  the  first  time  a  national 
vice."  '  h  was  confined  to  no  class  of  society,  and  (here 
ia  hardly  an  autlior  of  the  to-called  Auf^ustan  Age  win  was 
entirety  free  from  it.  Its  umlerlying  bnilality  and  poars«o- 
ocH*  of  thought  and  action  stain  the  pngi^  of  m  Utemtum; 
itii  misanthropy,  itii  petty  spito),  and  literary  rivalrieH, 
break  out  in  i^lamlcrous  abuae,  and  bitter,  mirtlUctH  natireii. 
Ou  ever>'  side  are  indications  of  a  low  moral  tone.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  centurj'  the  Church  was  Itfelc^  and 
worldly,  and  its  great  places  were  ititriguud  for  and  auught 
after  as  political  8poil.  Public  life  was  debased,  and  bribery 
wut  rvgaided  as  a  re^Iar  feature  in  the  conduct  of  gov- 
ernment. Many  of  tite  greatest  men  of  the  time,  diagitsted 
with  th(!  mercenary  spirit  and  low  aims  which  surruuuded 
llwiii,  kwt  conlidence  in  htun-in  virtue,  and  expressed  — 
aonictimeif  witli  terrilile  power  —  their  (cynical  contempt 
for  nuin,  and  their  liatred  of  his  petty  world.  Yet  even  at 
thifl  time  the  hight^  and  nobler  elements  of  the  KnglLsh 
character  were  struggling  to  reassert  tlienii<elvLH,  and  long 
before  the  death  of  Pope,  the  ftpiriliuil  redemption  of 
[iUighiiKl  had  ttogim. 

■  Leoky,  A'<«itnif  in  lA*  XVlll.  CmUum,  I.  SIO. 
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ALEXANDER  POPE. 

"He  fDirden]  di«d,  iMvwtlwileai,  in  a  (ood  oU  tg/t,  pommii  at 
KiDgdom  of  Wfl,  niid  wwi  atiMMded  by  King  AlexantW, 
F«>pc 

"This  prince  vnjojvd  tbe crown  inan]r fmr*,  and  la  tbouglit  toha' 
lUelcfaed  tlie  i>rerognti^-(i  laucb  [ortbur  tban  hia  ptedoeenor." 

— FlBUMXo:  T'A'  Cavntt  OarJm  Jountat,  No.  23. 


Pope  WAS  heyonci  all  question  the  tnait  ouiincnt  and 
niu«t  n'ltn.tM.'iitJLtivc  {xx-t  of  tiia  tiiiiv.  Hv  diiy.'ctud  mid 
satisfied  the  poetic  taste  of  his  conteniporariw;  he  expnsaed 
the  prcdoniiuaat  ihouglit  and  si-ntinicnt  of  the  men  about 
him,  and  he  won  for  hiiiiHptf  u  central  |)tacc  among  the  wits, 
philosoplient,  and  statesmen  of  a  brilliant  age.  "  Glorious 
Jolin  Drj'den,"  portly,  florid,  easy-goiitg,  and  kindly,  b> 
gone,  and  in  his  place  tboru  rcigm  thts  new  King,  "Alex- 
ander, sumamed  Pof>e,"  a  nervoiiH  invalid,  ^niiiU,  fra^te, 
mi»>hapiti,  his  tliin  face  drawn  a.'<  if  with  pain,  and  yet 
alive  with  an  csapirr  intellect,  and  lit  wlh  the  largi-,  brilliant 
eyes  of  the  poet. 

In  many  ways  Pope's  story  i«  lx>tb  painful  and  tntial 
lie  hini.<ielf  npoke  of  his  life  as  "a  long  disease,"'  and 
spoke  truly.  A  few  men,  like  Robert  I^iiiLs  Stevenf«in,  esn 
keep  the  sound  mind  in  the  iinsouitd  body;  their  chunictent 
are  untouched  by  invalidism,  tlieir  pympathies  healthy  and 
nonnal.  Pope,  unhiipplly,  was  not  among  thea-  few.  Hiii 
dcUcucy  of  couMtitution,  hi?  nervoiL-i  sea<<ibility,  affect  his 
whole  life  and  character;  and  wc  cannot  help  fccUng  the 
iiarruwiRtia,  bitterness,  and  irrit-ibility  of  the  invalid  in  his 
work.  Yet  there  wa.^  lodged  in  iiis  wwik  and  defonned 
body  a  iipirit  of  indomitable  pembtenee  an<l  eourage;  and, 
in  a  brutal  time  that  spart?<l  m-iliicT  ihc  weak  nor  the 
fortunate,  he  won  and  kupt  the  headship  of  Britiah  let 
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Only  those  who  have  worked  stubbornly  on  under  the 
weight  of  pain  and  weakness,  who  by  sheer  force  of  mind 
and  will,  and  in  spite  of  physical  infirmities,  have  beaten 
the  strong  man  in  the  race,  can  imagine  the  cost  of  Pope's 
fight  for  fame,  and  fairly  appreciate  his  triumph. 

Alexander  Pope  was  born  in  London  in  1688.  When  he 
was  about  twelve  years  old  his  father  took  a  house  at  Bin- 
loDc'i  lUa.  ^^^^1  *  village  near  Windsor  Forest  in  Berkshire. 
In  this  beautiful  retreat,  then  much  wilder  and 
more  thickly  wooded  than  at  present,  the  greater  part  of 
Pope's  early  years  were  spent.  The  family  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  de- 
position of  James  IT.  the  feeling  against  persons  of  that 
fiuth  waa  very  strong.  Almost  from  the  first,  therefore, 
Pope's  religion  set  him  apart,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
worldly  advancement.  Most  of  the  great  thinkers  and 
writers  of  England  have  been  regularly  educated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  established  English  system;  that  is,  they  have 
gone  to  Eton,  Harrow,  Westminster,  or  one  of  the  other 
great  public  schools,  and  thence  to  the  university.  Such 
was  the  training  of  Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  Gray,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  many  others.  But  Pope,  included  on  account 
of  his  reUgion  among  a  "hated  minority,"  grew  up  entirely 
outside  of  the  regular  educational  system  of  his  country, 
and  separated  from  the  youth  of  his  own  age,  who  would 
have  been  his  natural  companions.  His  education  was 
accordingly  desultory  and  superficial.  He  had  some  in- 
struction from  a  priest,  and  studied  for  a  short  time  at  a 
Homan  Catholic  seminary  near  Winchester.  Here  he  is 
said  to  ha^■e  bogim  his  career  as  a  satirist  by  wTiting  a  lam- 
poon on  the  master.  The  better  part  of  his  education  he 
gained  for  himself.  A  sickly,  lonely,  and  precocious  child, 
he  found  his  resource  and  delight  in  books,  and  especially 
in  poetry.  He  read,  according  to  his  own  account,  without 
any  design  but  that  of  pleasing  himself,  "  Uke  a  boy  gath- 
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firing  flowers  in  the  Rdda  jttst  as  they  fell  in  his  wsy."t 
Very  parly  he  lieRan  to  write  verses  himself;   he  road^ 
metrlcAl  translAttoiut  of  the  clasaic?,  and  oompoenl  a  tragodj 
and  an  epic  poem  of  f»ur  thousaitU  lines.     Hie  reference 
his  preoodous  facility  ha»  become  almost  proverbial: 

"An  yet  a  child,  nor  jet  a  fool  to  fune, 
1  li*ped  in  numbon,  fortlicouinbeMOM&s.'** 

But  in  fact  the  "numbers"  fteein  to  have  come  letvspon- 
Uineously  than  tliis  passage  would  lead  us  to  9uppo»>.  The_ 
truth  is  that  by  hard  and  careful  otudy  and  by  incetwanjj 
prartico  Pope  was  making  himBclf  a  maeter  of  Itix  art 
When  PojX!  was  about  aixUfii  (ctr.  I7(M),  ho  made  the 
quainfance  of  \V'ycherIey,  then  an  elderly  man  about  loWB 
following  him  with  all  the  devotion  thai  a  liookish  boy  wit 
literary  aspirations  naturally  feels  towanis  a  succe^ful  nii 
of  letters.  In  a  i^hort  time  ho  hod  become  knuwn  to  St«elq 
Addison,  Swift,  and  other  great,  authors  of  the  day.  HiB" 
firat  lilcrar>-  venture  wa«  the  publieation  of  the  Pastorals 
(1709),  a  series  of  eclogues,  treating  of 
four  Kcasona.  Pastoral  poetry  liail  long  sine 
iKvoiiie  bopeles.'ily  artificial,  and  Pope's  pastorals  were 
exLfption  to  the  rule.  According  to  cl»A*ic  precwlent  Rt. 
phon  and  Oaphnis  contend  in  mng,  ami  Tkyrsis  mounn' 
Ihe  death  of  Daphne.  Heathen  gods  and  goddesses  are 
tioniesticated  in  Kn;;land,  and  Apollo  is  lo  be  Maddened  by 
the  eaerificc  of  a  "  milk-wliitc  bull''  near  (he  banks  of  tl^^ 
Thamoa.  But  the  ntally  notable  thing  about  the  Pantora^M 
b  not  their  artificiality,  — which  is  only  what  might  ha\*e 
been  expected,  —  but  the  even  flow  of  the  veiw.  Thb  ven- 
ture fleems  to  have  been  favourably  roodvod,  and 
w'l^Um.  P*'?'^'*  next  publication,  The  Essay  on  Critieuim 
(published  1711),  t<K>k  IxindoQ  by  storm.  It  is 
n  didactie  poem  in  which  many  of  the  establislicd  ruleo  ot 

'  BpsDce'it  Atectolm.  *  EpittU  1*  Dr.  AHxMmit. 
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composition  are  restated  in  a  terse  and  clever  fashion.  It 
was,  as  has  been  said,  an  ago  of  criticism,  an  age  when  men 
aoui^t  to  write  according  to  the  classic  precedents,  and 
Pope's  poem  was  in  accord  with  the  mood  of  the  time. 
This  spirit  had  already  shown  itself  in  a  similar  manner: 
one  writer  had  composed  an  Essay  on  Satire,  another  an 
Essay  on  Translated  Verse,  and  it  is  to  poems  of  this  class 
that  the  Essay  on  Criticism  naturally  belongs.  Pope's 
work  resembles  these  in  subject,  but  has  merit  which  places 
it  far  above  them.  The  ideas  seem  now  somewhat  trite, 
the  argument  is  not  always  convincing;  yet  the  poem  pos- 
sesses at  lenst  one  characteristic  merit,  it  is  quotable.  All 
through  it  we  find  couplets  in  which  an  idea,  often  com- 
monplace enough,  is  packed  into  a  fonn  so  terse,  striking, 
and  remarkable  that  it  has  become  firmly  embedded  in  our 
ordinary  thought  and  speech.  Through  his  power  to  trans- 
late a  current  thought  into  an  almost  proverbial  form,  Pope 
has  probably  enriched  the  language  with  more  phrases  than 
any  other  writer  .save  Shakespeare: 

"A  little  learning  is  a  dangerouH  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring." 

"To  en-  is  human,  to  forgive  divine. " 

"For  foola  rtuh  in  where  angeb  fear  to  tread." 

Such  quotable  bits  as  these  are  used  by  thousands  who 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  their  source. 

In  1712  Pope  published  the  first  version  of  The  Rape  of 
the  Loch,  a  poem  so  graceful,  delicate,  cynical,  and  witty, 
that  it  seems  to  embody  not  only  the  peculiar 
^^?  "*  flavoiu-  of  his  genius,  but  the  light  tone  and  shift- 
ing colours  of  his  time.  We  should  probably  be 
right  in  pronouncing  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  the  most  represen- 
tative poem  of  its  age ;  but,  in  saying  this,  we  must  be  care- 
ful to  remember  that  after  all  it  depicts  and  expresses  only  a 
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rragmont  of  tlie  nation's  lifo.    Chaucer's  htgrims  pcpr« 
flcnt«<l  rourt«!nth-roiiturj-  Eagland,  from  (Iir  knjgbt  to  ttiQ| 
pltiwiuau.     Tlu!  Rape  of  the  Lock  intixHlucos  us  to  a  little 
world  or  frivolity  and  fashion,  1>U))>-  with  its  pleasures,  it 
drosiDg,  flirting,  and  card-playing,  iii  tbf  old  London  of^ 
Queen  Anne.    It  h  true  that  Uie  life  of  the  |xi^iiig  hour 
15  licrL-  nuidv  iitmiortiil  in  art;  yot  that  lifv  is  not  ibu  life  of 
Ihe  nation,  but  of  a  little  group  of  idlcra  in  the  town.    Yet      „ 
Pope  wfta  n;pn*i'nt»tiv«  in  this    very   narrowucsw.    lafl^ 
thone  da}*!*,  fatibion,  wit,  literature,  and    politics  met  in^^ 
I^ondon.    Tlicrc— men  tbought— was  the  life  of  Eng-      . 
land:  outnide  lay  a  vague  region,  little  thought  of  and  wl-H^ 
doni  visited;  a  dull  pbtcc  with  stupid  squires,  and  muddy ^^ 
roads,  wlipre  every  one  was  Itehlnd  the  times.    Tomi  was 
»upri-n)c;  and  Pope,  tliv  poi't  of  the  town,  represented  i(5 
suprenuicy. 

The  Rape  oj  the  Lock  lit«rally  grew  out  of  that  artifidal 
society  whirli  it  depicts  and  »itiriseH,  for  it  waa  suggested 
by  an  actiuU  oceunx-nre  in  the  fashionable  world.  Lord 
FeUt,  a  young  nohlmuin  of  twenty,  po!«*Bsed  hinwelf  of  a 
lock  of  bair  bclonsing  to  a  famou.'»  beauty  of  the  day, 
Mtetrc^  Arabella  Fi-nnor.  The  result  was  a  serious  mis- 
underatanding,  and  Pope  was  asked  to  write  a  poem  th. 
should  put  the  whole  iriddent  in  itn  nl)!<ui'd  light  and  restore' 
goo<i-hunioui'.  Pope  acted  on  the  suggestion  an<i  produced 
the  most  iwrfcct  mock-heroic  [>ocra  in  the  litemturc  i 
England,  If  not  in  the  lit4.Tature  of  the  world. 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  the  story  of  a  day  in  the  life  of 
London  beauty.    We  see  Belinda  luxuri<iu.sly  slumbering 
on  till  noon,  wh*>n  hor  lap^Iog  Shock  awakens  her,     W' 
are  present  at  her  toilet,  and  watxih  thi?  pR)gress  of  "  thi 
sacred  rites  of  pride-"    We  see  her  with  a  gay  party  on  its 
way  up  the  Thaim-s  to  Hampton  Court.  Btnilitig  impartial!, 
upon  the  "well-dressed  youths"  that  orowd  al>out  her,  th 
very  typo  of  livdincsa,  tact,  and  coquetry.     \Vc  follow  t 
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pBTty  through  the  game  of  ombre,  and  the  coffee,  until 
we  reach  the  tragic  catastrophe  of  the  severed  curl.  Where 
can  we  tind  so  tight,  so  poetical,  a  treatment  of  thioip 
which  we  think  of  aa  trivial  or  ordinary?  Here  is  the 
epic  of  the  frivolous:  true  to  Pope's  worid,  but  true  also 
with  a  little  change  of  dress  and  scene  to  the  world  of  the 
pleasure-seckcr  in  Babylon,  Rome,  or  New  York,  Pope 
suggests  to  us  tlic  vanity  and  shallowness  of  this  life;  and, 
by  celebrating  its  inanities  with  the  lofty  dignity  of  thp 
Homeric  epic,  he  insensibly  leads  us  to  measure  this  petty 
world  by  the  large  standards  of  the  heroic  age.  Yet  the 
poem  is  not  only  a  satire  on  the  trivial ;  it  affects  us  alfio 
as  a  travesty  on  the  sublime,  and  its  wit  consists  largely 
in  placing  the  sacred  or  the  admirable  on  a  seeming  equality 
with  the  trifling  or  the  absurd.  We  are  amused  because 
all  ordinary  standards  are  changed,  because  we  hear  in 
the  same  breath  of  the  State-counsels  and  the  tea-drinking 
of  a  Queen,  of  the  deaths  of  husbands  and  of  lap-dogs,  of 
the  neglect  of  prayers,  and  the  lass  of  a  masquerade.  In 
the  Gulliver's  Travels  of  Swift,  Pope's  great  contemporary, 
we  are  entertained  by  the  upsetting  of  our  fixed  ideas  of 
phyi^ical  relations;  we  see  a  man  become  a  giant  among 
pygmies,  a  pygmy  among  giants;  in  The  Rape  of  the  Lock 
we  are  entertained  by  a  similar  reversal  of  our  moral  and 
spiritual  ideas,  and  in  its  tolerant  cynicism  the  petty 
becomes  great,  the  great  petty. 

The  Rape  of  (lie  Lock  was  followed  by  Windsor  Forest 
and  other  short  ix)cnia;  and  about  1713  Pope  settled  down 

in  earnest  to  the  great  task  of  his  middle  life,  the 
of  Homw™   translation  of  Homer.    We  cannot  but  admire  the 

spirit  which  prompted  this  undertaking.  Pope's 
father  was  old,  and  the  family  fortunes  were  not  prosper- 
ing; so  the  poet  turned  from  ori^nal  work  to  the  more 
profitable  ta.-'k  of  translation.  At  first  he  was  depressed 
by  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  his  undertaking;  and 
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it  shows  the  force  and  endurance  of  thp  man  that.,  in  spit 
of  a  fniU  l)o(ly  imd  a  vory  imperfect  knowledge  of  Greek^ 
he  should  have  puxhed  it  through  to  a  Aun;ei<sful  oonchl^ 
sion.     Every  one  k»on-s  the  vwdict  on  tliU  work  of  tl 
great  scholar  Dr.   Bentley:  "A  very  jirptty  poem,  Mrj 
Pope,  but  not  Honior."    In  repeating  this,  we  are  loo  apt 
to  forget  that  the  fiivt  part  of  the  critiirisni  is  as  true  as  tlit 
IsEt.    Quit«  apart  from  it«  value  a.s  a  translation,  Popc'a 
Homer  is  "a  very  pretty  poem,"  and  thousands  have  read 
it  with  deliglit. 

Pope  niadi!  about  five  or  six  Iboustuid  jiouDda  by 
traiLslation  of  the  Iliad  alone,  a  \rry  large  sum  for  tl 
dayu;  and  he  determined  to  in%-w!i  a  part 
this  money  in  a  lioufie  and  gromidfi  at  T^^ieken- 
liJini,  on  the  bank  of  tlie  Thamt*,  about  twelve  mil(«  abovaf 
London.    There   were  woods  and  a  lawn   sloping  to  the 
river;  and  the  poet  delighted  to  cultivate  ainl  adorn  hifll 
ground»<,  and  to  dreee  nature  "to  advanta^."    lie  built 
a  tuimel  under  the  public  road  that  ran  through  hi»  place, 
and  called  it  hui  "grotto."    On  the  walla  and  roof  of  thli 
"grotto"  were  stuck  shelU,  "pieces  of  looking-giass,"  bita] 
of  itpar,  and  fraginenti;  of  ores  and  lava,     lie  had  also 
temple  "wholly    composed  of  shells  in  the  rustic  mao* 
ner." '     In   this   famous   n-tn-at    at    Twickenh:!!",  wherej 
nature  was  polished  by  art,  and  incni.sted  with  gliUer 
ing  ornamentfl,  this  |K>ct  of  the  artifieial  held  his  court, 
litre  came  John  Gay,  the  poet,  and  the  groat  and  ter-l 
rible  Dean  Swift ;  Iicre,  Poi»e  tells  us,  the  brilliant  Lord! 
Bolingbrokc,  "nobly  pensive,"  meditated  in  his  "Egeriaaj 
grot."' 

For  more  than  t«n  yeara  fcir.  I713~172.'>),  Pope  had  ©veal 
his  time  and  effort  almost  entirely  to  his  work  as  transla- 
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*  Sw  hM  poem  On  kit  Gnlto  at  TwkkttJuim  Ctmtpoted  o/  MarhU*. 
^tan,  Otmt,  Ora,  and  Min^rais. 
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tor  and  conimontator-'  His  long  task  faithfully  done,  came 
to  an  end  in  1725  with  Ihv.  completion  of  bis  tramlation  of 
the  Odyssey,  and  the  appearance  of  hb  edition  of  Shakes- 
[H-an:.  At  thirty-tiovcn  l»c  had  riuidK  liiit  fortuiu."  and  liiu 
Bputation,  and  he  was  in  a  position  to  write  what  he 
^pleased.  But  Pope's  suceoss  had  excited  the  envy  of  le«s 
fortunate  authors;  hi^  di.'tpotiition,  and  in  part  hit  rehgion, 
had  made  him  many  enemies;  while  tie,  on  hiu  eidc,  with 
Ills  insatiable  vanity  and  hi^  high-strung  organisation,  was 
easily  touched  to  passionate  rcscntna-nt.  Unfurlunalely, 
one  of  the  first  u««  he  niadc  of  his  liberty  was  to  attack  his 
adv-crsaries,  many  of  whom  wei-e  beneath  no- 
tice, in  his  famous  satire  of  tlic  Uvnciad,  or, 
ilpic  of  the  Dunres.  In  its  plan  tht>  Dunciad  bcara  some 
cmUoiiec  to  Drydcn's  Mae  Flechute;  but  it  shows  more 
>na1  epite,  imd  Inw  cardow  power.  Dr)-deii  n^rdit 
his  vietim  with  nn  air  of  a^iured  superiority  ami  amused 
imcooeuro,  but  Pope  shrieks  out  hia  un)<Avoury  a1>usc  as 
one  who  engages  in  a  street-fight  on  equal  terms.  He  piti- 
lessly imcovers  the  miwrics  of  the  obscure  literary  hack, 
,  starving  in  his  garret ;  "  he  revels,"  says  Tliacki-ray,  "  in 
descriptions  of  poor  men'a  want.'"  "What  iwivjng- 
jnes,"  exclaims  Titim-,  "to  enish  flies!"*  H  Po|)c's 
L'niies  were  a.''  cnntfiiiptible  at!  be  would  have  iw  Ix-lievc, 
why  was  it  neeoHttary  to  put  forth  w  much  strength  agaitksl 
them?  The  question  siiKgeKtrf  to  uk  the  inhfreiit  woaknenB 
of  the  poi-m;  it  einplojiK  satire  rather  as  an  inKtniiiient  of 
revenge  in  a  pri\-ate  quarrel  than  a«  a  corrector  of  any  pub- 
lic wrong.    .\s  Dr.  Johnaon  very  sensibly  observes ; "  Whom 

■  Pop*  writM  of  thin  wiih  iKfntt: 

"Oky  <lio«  luipADHoned,  with  a  luindnxl  (rieiMh; 
Uiberaisti  patitio,  O  Swi/tt  tb;  Uw; 
And  Pope's,  ten  jrcan  to  oominent  and  tnuwUl«." 
Z>uflfinrf,  end  ol  Bk.  lU. 

*  iflioKift  llummtriiU.  "  Prior.  GBy.fca.!  Pope." 

•  /rutory  «/  f  mrlwA  Liltnhn,  Bk.  liL  p.  3&3.  (Van  Laun'a  Usm.) 
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(ltd  it  coDcern  to  know  tJmt  one  scribhlcr  or  anotlier  wa 
dunce?'"  A  poem  "oi»  dunca,"  thogr^'^t -doctor once  saidj 
contcniptuously,  and  then  turned  to  poor  Boswell  and 
added:  "It  n-a^  worth  while  Ixring  a  dutKO  tlien.     Ah,  sir| 
hadst  thou  lived  in  tho<%  dayxi  " ' 

The  elosing  period  of  Pope'8  literary  career  contains  somol 
of  hb  gtrcingmt  and  maturcftt  work :  hio  phil<i!;nphiral  pDPm,( 
iMt  tMuna    "^^  Essay  on  Man,  The  Moral  Eitnayn,  th«  Imi- 
taiionaof  Horace,  and  The  Epi»tU  to  tJr.  Arbulh- 
nol.    These  poems  arc  full  of  apt  sayinj^;  tliey  show  tli 
poet's  wonJci-fiil  iiu^iiict  for  the  meniorabte  phniso.     Pof)! 
was  not  H  profound.  consLstenl,  or  original  thinker;  but  lu! 
had  PomcthinR  which  may  fairly  be  called  wtMiom, — the^ 
wii^dom  of  a  close,  if  superticial^  observer  of  life  and  nun-fl 
ncn;,  as  he  know  lliera  in  the  club,  the  drawitig-rooin,  and 
the  street.  ^m 

In  Pope  tiiiii  practical  wi^xlom  of  the  man  of  tho  n-orld  i^H 
touched  at  times  with  a  tnio  nobility;  and  among  much 
that  IS  iiiii^&ihrupic  awl  vynicjtl  we  come  upon  thoughtSj 
like  these: 

"lIonoiiT  •nd  Bluunn  (mm  nn  ponilitbn  ria^; 
Art  woil  your  iwH,  there  all  ibo  honour  Um." ' 

"Worth  innliea  the  miui,  luid  vknt  of  it  tbn  f«lkir; 
The  rMt  in  all  but  Imthor  or  pttincUa."  * 

K\'en  nobler  than  these  is  that  beuiitiful  ntle  of  life,  III 
which  he  tells  tis  that  we  should  keep  llie  equal  mind  — 

"Never  elated  whon  nne  mun'ti  opprent'd: 
Never  itejeolcd  while  •aoiber'a  blcHs'd.'** 

The  chief  work  of  Pope's  laflt  years  was  Ihe  addition  ofi 
fourtli  book  to  the  t>unciad,  which  is  justly  celebrated  fo 

'  lAi<t»«[  Ik*  P«ci»," route." 

•  BoautU'ti  JoAnMn.  vol.  !i.  p.  iNt  (B-  HiU't  editioo). 

■  IV.  EpitilD  of  tho  Etmiv  on  Mnii. 

'  IV.  EpJbtle  of  the  Btaagtm  Attn. 

'  JV.  Epiiilb  o(  the  £«My  m  Man. 
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its  magnificent  close.  His  feeble  frame  was  shaken  by  ill- 
oesa  and  the  end  was  at  hand.  He  died  quietly  in  his  villa 
in  1744,  and  was  buried  in  the  Twickenham  church  near 
the  monument  he  had  erected  to  his  parents. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  readers  and  critics  of  this  gen- 
eration to  be  fair  to  Pope,  either  as  a  poet  or  as  a  man.  To 
roM  th*  most  of  us  he  is  the  spokesman  of  a  dead  time, 
yhwmMt  separated  from  ours  by  the  most  fundamental 
•  differences  in  its  ideals  of  literature  and  of  life. 
So  absolutely  is  he  bound  up  with  that  time  that  we  must 
try  to  enter  it  in  imagination  if  we  would  understand  and 
sympathise  with  its  tj'pical  poet.  He  set  its  world  of 
fashion  before  us  in  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  he  unveiled  the 
jealousy,  recriminations,  and  wretchedness  of  its  literary 
class  in  the  Dunciad,  he  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of 
one  of  its  leading  philosophers  in  the  Essay  on  Man.  He 
illustrates  its  desire  for  perfection  of  style,  its  cynical  dis- 
belief in  the  possibility  of  virtue  in  man  or  woman.  His 
world  was  narrow  and  ignoble;  but,  such  as  it  was,  he 
interpreted  it  with  the  minuteness  and  truth  of  a  great 
artist-  We  must  not  forget  that  the  wide  world  of  poetry 
includes  many  different  kinds  of  excellence,  and  that  there 
is  room  in  it  for  Juvenal,  the  satirist  of  corrupt  Rome,  as 
well  as  for  Dante,  the  seer  and  the  prophet.  So  we  must 
grant  to  Pope  his  place  and  his  praise;  not  because  he  ^^Tote 
the  noblest  or  the  highest  kind  of  poetry,  but  because  he 
fills  his  own  place,  and  does  his  own  work  honestly  and 
well. 

When  we  turn  from  Pope's  ^vritin^  to  the  man  himself, 
we  hesitate  between  contempt  and  pity.     He  was  greedy  for 

praise,  inordinately  vain,  and  painfully  sensitive 
J^'"''*'^      to  criticism;  when  his  self-love  was  wounded  he 

retaliated  with  petty  malice,  rare  even  in  the  his 
tory  of  genius.  He  resorted  to  equivocations,  or  direct  false- 
hood, to  advance  his  reputation;  he  delighted  in  underhand 
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methods  and  Rmall  intriguei^.  m  that,  in  the  famous  phriue, 
"be  bArdly  drank  ii-n  without  a  slratAg<;iQ."  Yet  he 
was  neither  cold-h«arted  nor  »elfish;  he  did  many  acta  erf 
ktndnt^'te;  he  had  loyal  friends;  he  loved  bis  pareatd  and 
tended  them  with  a  touching  and  beautiful  doxxiUuD.*  He 
had  A  brave,  independent  spirit;  he  fought,  an  invalid, 
agaiiiHt  the  world,  a  cripple,  but  with  the  heart  of  a  tidier. 
There  is  much  in  his  life  that  cannot  be  toleratetl  or 
defemled,  but  theit?  is  also  t^oiiirthiiig  to  admins.  W'e  are 
very  giMitle  over  tlie  di.si:;as*-<l  and  puny  Ijody  —  shall  we 
fail  in  pity  for  the  warped  natun;,  the  morbid  soul? 

Souk  Minok  Ports  ov  I'opk's  TtuK. 

Three  poiH-s,  Matthbw  Priok  (10G4-I72I),  John  Oav 
(168S-1732),  and  Tbouas  Parkeu.  1 1679-1717)  "Wwe  more 
or  lens  closely  aiwopiated  with  Pope  and  his  circle  of  wits. 
In  two  of  thcra  at  learf,  Prior  and  Gay,  we  find  that  levity 
of  disposition  and  easy  good-humour  which  distinguish  their 
time. 

Matthew,  or  "Matt"  Prior,  as  he  was  familiarly  called, 
WOB  of  bumble  origin.  j\e  a  boy  he  acted  as  as^t^taut 
VaiUiaw  in  hiH  uncle's  wine-house  in  London,  and  there 
^^■■^  attracted  the  attention  of  the  I-larl  of  Dorset  by 

liiM  fondness  for  Horaec.  Througli  the  kindness  of  llie  Earl, 
he  was  placed  at  .Thool  at  WptJtmia'iter;  and  after  gradu- 
ating from  Cambridge,  he  nuide  \ui  way  in  the  world  ns 
courtier,  diplomatist,  and  poet,  lie  was  a  man  of  slight, 
worldly  nature,  not  inclined  to  let  any  devotion  to  a  jnin- 

*  'riiis  in  beuiilUiiIly  expruMed  in  lime  tAinotu  Uuea  ut  tJie  olow  ol 
hU  BpMtr  to  Or.  Aritttlhitol: 

"  He,  ]ei  ili«  («iKl«r  olBc«  long  «Dgage, 
'I  o  rock  tho  cradle  ol  repoMnc  nge. 
With  Ipnicml  aria  t-xKnul  *  motber'a  bmth, 
M»k(>  luiiruor  tiinil«,  luid  muoolh  Uie  bed  «( tluUi, 
EKjdure  liie  Ih'tugbt,  explain  tiic  uking  ryt, 
A&d  k4M-p  kwhilo  on*  pwvtii  from  th«  nky," 
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eipkr  or  a  [tarty  stand  in  this  wny  of  \m  own  advancement, 
and  he  was  merry  in  good  company.  With  no  depth  of 
feeling,  hv  took  life  Uglitly  and  Biipt'rficially.  enjoying  its 
plcasurta.  But  Prior  ha<l  the  true  artist's  gift  of  expr«*- 
ition.  As  a  man  he  wiw  probably  no  better  tlian  many 
another  flippant  trifler  of  his  day;  but  he  wua  a  poet,  witli 
a  poet's  |K»wcr  of  li-Uing  tlie  world  what  bii  folt  and  mw 
through  art.  Nearly  all  of  his  best  poems  are  the  expm^ 
won  of  that  gay,  cynical,  easy-going  philosophy  wliich 
would  avoid  anv'thing  that  is  HeriouK,  o>-  would  turn  life 
into  a  ji'sl.  In  the  one  ia><tanco  in  which  he  triwl  to  be 
serious  and  Ribtlme,  in  bift  anibitiouj!  work,  Solomon  on 
the  Vanily  of  the  WoHd,  be  becaiup  dull  and  tediotts;  and 
we  foci  that  the  lat'orimis  verHW  are  forced  and  pi-rfunc- 
tory.  But  in  his  wayward,  fanciful  poem  of  Alma;  or,  The 
froffnsa  of  the  Mind  (1718),  a  careless,  rambling,  clever 
dialogue  on  the  rvlatjona  of  soul  and  liody,  the  rpat  man, 
"Matt"  Prior,  seems  reveaJed  to  tt**;  and  we  are  charmed 
with  that  inimitable  union  of  caoe  uod  grace,  liveliness 
aiMl  cynicism,  nith  which  he  dcliglit^  ii8  in  hii*  happiest 
mood«.  Tliis  ii(-atiic>*i  and  fimch  of  execution  make  him 
a  master  of  the  epigram,  and  give  to  many  of  his  sli^t 
vemw  on  ever>'-<lay  iJwnieB  an  urmiistakable  tom«  of  ele- 
gaJKx"  and  distinction.  This,  indeed,  is  i^rior's  [x-culiar 
excfUencu.  Ho  had,  tm  the  ix>ct  Cowper  long  ago  ])ointed 
nut,'  the  happy  faculty  of  being  familiar  and  rolloquial 
witlwut  descending  to  Oh-  level  of  the  coiiin>oiiplar<^  or  the 
prosaic.  By  virtue  of  this  rare  pft,  he  is  one  of  tJic  greatest 
mftstcrs  in  Knglish  of  the  lighter  forms  of  verse, 

John  Gay  wiui  a  friciwl  of  Pope,  Swift,  and  Botinglvoke, 
who  trealwl  liim,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "with  more 
fondnww  llian  ntfpMt." '  He  loved  comfort 
and  goo<l  eating;  he  wan  indolent  and  kindly, 
or, in  [)r.  Johnson's  vronlti,  "a  wft  and  civil  companion,"* 

•  Ultrr  to  Rev.  Willbm  irnwiii,  Jan.  17,  1783. 

•  JUm*  »/  At  Poctt.  "(iftjr."  *  Lmm  «/  IJW  PoiiM,  "tiif." 
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Pope  dc6cri1»<6  him  as  u  tasax  "of  &  timid  temper  taid  i 
ful  of  giving  offence  to  the  great."  '  As  wc  should  cxpwt, 
tho  poi!tr>'  of  thb  good,  easy  tnan  is  not  of  the  highesA 
order  His  Fables  (1727),  eboft  moral  stories  in  smooth 
and  emy  versie,  arc  often  clever  and  amusing.  In  Ihi?  he 
is  the  follower  of  the  From-h  poet  La  Fontaine;  and,  whlli 
he  does  not  equal  his  orijpna),  he  has  probably  producedi 
the  best  work  of  this  ortler  in  English  literature.  Two 
his  8on^  haw  Imx-ii  much  admired,  "  T  wa»  when  the  scaa 
were  roaring,"  and  "Sweet  William's  Farewell  to  BUck- 
ey'd  Susan."  The  first  of  th<'!«  is  distinctly  auporior  to 
the  second.  Imt  neither  is  worthy  to  be  placed  with  our  best 
lyrics.  Probitbly  Gay  ts  at  his  best  in  his  description  of' 
certain  outward  ai4|>ectfi  of  the  life  about  him.  lie  was  & 
close  obser\"er.  with  a  quick  eye  for  trifles;  he  did  not  see 
beneath  the  surface,  but  he  Las  jpvea  us  wtinderfuUy  ^j 
minute  and  sivid  pictures  of  his  world  tm  it  appeared  Ux^^ 
the  passer-by.  He  hus  the  same  careful,  uninspired  fidelity" 
to  commoni^ace  factjf,  which  some  old  Dutch  painters 
show  in  titdr  pictures  of  the  interior  of  a  buteher's  shop 
or  a  tavern,  llie  poem  of  Trivia,  or  the  art  of  walking  tht. 
strfHs  of  London  (1715),  is  a  perfect  treasure-house  trf  in^ 
formation  for  the  atudent  of  dre>v  and  manners;  and,  even' 
in  his  pastoral  poem  The  Shephrrri's  Week  (1714),  we  como 
upon  a  careful  and  inti-resting  account  of  certain  rural  cus- 
toms and  superstitions.  But  Oay,  like  Pope  and  tnost  o: 
the  great  wTiters  of  tht*  time,  was  only  accurate  nnthin  cer- 
tain narrow  limits,  for  we  cannot  really  i*ec  those  thingaj 
which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  our  understanding  and  oi 
sympathy.  So  rejitrieted  were  men'e  Rjinpathies  in  thi 
age,  fo  contnicted  was  their  field  of  vJMoa,  that  they  stt' 
and  described  most  clearly  the  frivoloiw  or  the  trivial,  i 
artificijil  or  the  base.  Pope,  Cay,  and  l*rior  were  marvd- 
louiily  truthful  to  the  facts  they  «iw,  but  there  was  s  n-orld 

■  Sptatt't  AruifMti. 
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outnde  of  these  facts  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  So, 
tn-Htm  la.  when  Pope  writes  of  the  beauty  of  Nature,  he 
Pop*  ud  reUes  on  books,  and  is  affected  and  conventional; 
'  but,  when  he  describes  a  game  of  cards,  he  paints 
from  the  life.  We  may  then  properly  inquire,  not  only 
whether  a  poet  describes  facts  truly,  but  also  what  kind  of 
facts  he  describes.  When  Wordsworth,  the  great  poet  of 
Nature,  writes: 

"The  sileDoe  that  ia  in  the  Btarrr  sky. 
The  deep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills,"' 

he  reveals  something  to  us  about  Nature  that,  obvious  as 
it  may  seem,  could  only  have  been  learned  through  sym- 
pathy. Such  were  the  facts  this  poet  saw  and  described. 
In  the  following  passage  in  Trivia,  Gay  is  equally  accurate 
and  far  more  specific; 

"If  when  Fleetr^itch  with  muddy  current  flows 
You  chance  to  roam;  where  oyster-tube  in  rows 
Are  ranged  beside  the  poHta;  then  stay  thy  haste. 
And  with  the  savoury  fish  indulge  thy  tasta: 
The  damsel's  knife  the  gaping  shell  commands 
While  the  salt  Uquor  streams  between  her  hands." 

Such  were  the  facts  that  the  eighteenth-century  realist 
delighted  to  describe. 

Thomas  Parnell,  an  Irishman  of  good  family,  was,  hke 
Gay,  the  friend  of  Pope,  Swift,  and  the  other  great  writetB 
~^^  of  his  time.  He  died  at  thirty-nine,  and  nearly 
tanieii.  all  of  his  best  work  was  composed  during  the 
last  six  ypars  of  his  life,  the  years  during  which 
he  had  the  advantage  of  Pope's  advice  and  encouragement. 
He  wrote  but  little,  and  even  within  these  narrow  limita  he 
is  seldom  at  his  best.  Yet  some  of  Parnell's  poems.  The 
Hermil,  A  Night  Piece  on  Death,  A  Hymn  to  Contentment, 

'  Song  at  the  Fraat  of  Brougham  CtutU 
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and  perhaps  a  few  otbt-re,  diow  the  spirit  of  a  true  poet;] 
and  wt'  find  in  them  traces  of  a  higher  mocxl  aud  a  deeper] 
feeling  than  in  all  the  vorse  of  Gay  or  Prior.     A  greater 
soriauKDCss,  an  appreciation  of  natural  Ixrauty,  slight  as  it 
may  seem  companKl  with  tho  Nature  poets  of  a  later  time,] 
make  us  fi'<:-l  that  Pariipll  »<taniis  apart  from  hit  greatest 
poetic  cont^iiiporarii'^,  auticipitting,  if  only  in  u  faint  and 
h>(»itating  way,  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  is  to  come. 


Adthorbuii- 


IN  THB   AUatlSTAN   AoK 
THK  New  Pro6£. 


AND  TUB   lljSE   OF 


One  of  the  important  features  in  the  literary  liiatory  of 
England,  during  the  hitter  seventeenth  and  early  cigliteuoth 
ct-iiturifS,  id  the  changt-  which  look  place  in  thp 
IB  the  pMi-  position  of  the  nian  of  letters.  Itefore  this  time 
Oon  (.1  Ui«  i(,  iidd  been  almost  impoesible  to  make  a  living 
by  wTitUifi,  unless  one  wrote  for  the  stage.  Mar- 
lowe, Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonsoii,  nearly  all  the  \vritcrs  who 
f<up[Hirted  themijelved  entirely  by  the  pen,  were  dramatists, 
while  those  who  were  not  dramatists  were  not  entirely  de- 
ppudcnt  on  what  they  wirned  by  their  literary  work.  Thua 
Hooker  waa  a  clergj-man,  Sir  Thonia.'*  BrowTie  a  physician, 
Ii:aak  W'liltoii  a  linen-draiier;  while  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  Sid- 
ney and  Raleigh,  repres(;nt  the  large  claw  of  courtiors  and 
gentlemen  to  whom  literature  was  not  a  profoMion  hut  an 
occasional  pureuit.  Even  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  IM'den  felt  himself  forced  to  write  plays 
for  a  livelihood,  although  convmced  that  his  talents  Ift; 
in  another  direction.  11ic  explanation  of  this  is 
simple;  writing  did  not  pay  a^  a  profi^tRion,  because  tl: 
were  bo  few  readers;  play-writing  paid,  because  man; 
crowded  to  the  theatres  who  would  not  or  could  not 
a  l>ook. 

After  the  Revolution  of  ICSS,  authorship  offered  far  greater 
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chances  of  worldly  Advancement ;  and  it  became  possible  for 
ft  writer  to  rnakp  a  career  for  himself  tlmiugti 
„,JJ^^  litetature,  witliout  being  eonipeliwl  to  write  for 
•tjho  bra-  the  stage.  This  wan  not  becauijc  the  number  of 
renders  had  begun  to  iitcreaw,  althoiigii  this  vr&a 
in  fact  the  ca^e;  it  wau  liecausc  the  goveruiii'-nt, 
findiug  literature  useful  in  guidingor  fonning  public  o]>inioa, 
employed  luithoR  to  write  in  its  Ber\*ice,  and  rcwardi-d  them 
with  ft  jwnsion,  an  embassy,  or  mtoc  public  oHioe.  Tliin 
practice  nmy  have  been  partly  due  to  tlio  example  of  Dry- 
den,  who  had  showed  by  his  political  satires  and  by  Wr 
timely  advocacy  of  the  Komau  Chun'h,  how  Htrong  an  in- 
fluence literature  could  exert  on  the  public  mind;  but  it 
was  largely  brought  aVxiut  by  tlK;  |)<)liticAl  cundition  of 
affairs  after  the  Kevolution  ha^l  ])lacf<l  W'illiniiwm*]  Mary 
upon  the  throne.  It  will  be  rememlKtrrd  that  thutc  Rove- 
rcigits  and  their  succ>ei«fors  did  not  rule  by  a  "Divine 
ri^t,"  as  the  Stuarts  had  claimed  to  do,  but  derived  thoir 
autltority  from  the  will  of  the  Parliament.  Under  such 
circuntBtancM,  it  is  tiot  l^urpriI=ing  that  the  power  of  tlie 
cron-n  declined,  and  that,  the  control  of  affairs  passed  more 
and  more  into  the  handa  of  the  great  political  loadm  luid 
their  followRis.  The  result  was  an  eager  contest  for  power 
between  tlic  two  grcjii  political  partiea,  tJic  Whig  and  the 
Tory.  Each  looked  to  the  public  for  suppcirt,  and  each 
realised  that  capable  writers  could  do  much  to  ^Yin  the  jnib- 
lic  to  ita  side.  Such  a  state  of  thin^  could  not  but  bring 
about  a  great  change  in  the  author's  position.  Men  of 
lettert)  had  their  t^hare  in  the  woric  of  the  goverimient; 
they  were  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  the  govem- 
iog  Dlaaa;  aiKl  the  succeseful  writer,  treated  bh  an  equal  by 
great  nobles  and  leading  istate^iiiun,  obtained  a  comfort- 
able income  through  ofhdal  patronage.  This  alliance  of 
literature  and  politics  wa»  parliculnrly  markt-d  in  the  reign 
Queen  Anne  (17U2--17MJ,  and  men  uf  tetters  were  so 
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tiighly  houourcd  that  men  compared  this  brillisnt  and 
fuvoured  period  to  the  Gtilden  Agfi  of  Lutin  literature  under 
the  Emperor  Augiisuis,  and  called  it  [jmiidly  the  "Augus- 
tan Age."  Among  many  authors  rewardeti  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  this  time,  were  t)ie  poet  Prior,  who  wu 
connected  vnth  various  diplomatic  missiomt  ;'Bu'ift,  who  waa 
made  Dean ;  and  Addison,  who  rose  to  the  hi^  poBt 
Secretarj-  of  State. 

But,  wliilc  literature  was  thus  largely  dependent  upoB 
politiral  patronage,  or  the  favour  of  some  dbtinguished^ 
Iks  luiivA  P®'™"  ^  whom  the  ^ruggling  author  dedicated 
of  ttM  iMd-  his  book,  the  increase  iu  the  reading-clasa  was 
tnf  FDbUo.  already  preparing  the  way  for  a  yet  greater  and 
more  larting  change.  Ever  since  the  Restoration  tl: 
wealth  of  the  nation  had  steadily  inci'cut'ed.  Tra<l»  with 
the  Colonics  grew  rapidly;  and,  as  the  commercial  class 
became  wcaliliier,  it  gained  in  social  and  political  impor- 
tance. Dean  Swift  remarked  that  the  political  power 
which  used  to  be  monopoliBed  by  the  great  laud-ownere 
"had  gone  over  to  titonoy,"  and  Dr.  Johnson  declared  that 

QUI  En^ish  merchant  was  a  new  species  of  gentliinaa." 
omm-ty  there  had  been  very  few  readers  outtude  of  the 
aristocratic  or  schohu-ly  circles,  but  now,  as  the  oommcrcial 
class  increased  in  wealth  and  roiurquence,  the  numtx? 
of  tlioae  who  bpugh^  and  read  books  increased  also-  This 
gradual  widctung  of  the  populv-  intelligence  was  in  time 
to  make  tlie  author  independent  nf  both  the  st-ate  and  the 
patron,  and  enable  him  to  look  directly  to  tin?  great  nuus  of  ! 
readers  for  recognition  and  support. 

Other  influences  besides  the  spread  of  education  werw^ 
slowly  and  isUently  adding  to  the  great  army  of  readers,^ 
The  foMdam  "^^  establislmient  of  the  freedom  of  tlio  preaa, 
tl  Uo  pr«H,  iu  !(>%,  o|)eucd  tlte  way  to  a  fuller  and  fro^ 
discussion  of  public  <|ueation8,  and  led  to  the 
foundation  of  numerous  newupapers  and  periodicabi,  read 
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by  many  who  never  opened  the  larger  and  more  formidable 
works.  London  was  the  natural  centre  of  this 
2^^"**"  intellectual  activity;  and  in  London  the  Coffee- 
houses, the  meeting-places  of  statesmen,  wits, 
merchants,  and  fashionable  idlers,  did  much  to  quicken 
and  enlarge  the  mental  life  of  the  town.  The  first  Coffee- 
house in  England  had  been  started  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  by  Queen  Anne's  time, 
Coffee-houses  had  become  an  established  and  important 
feature  of  London  life.  One  writer  estimated  that  in  1708 
there  were  nearly  three  thousand  of  these  Coffee-houses  in 
London  alone.  The  Coffee-house  resembled  the  modem 
club;  but  it  was  less  expensive,  less  exclusive,  and  less 
luxurious.  There  the  Londoner  gossiped  with  his  friends, 
read  and  wrote  his  letters,  and  enjoyed  his  coffee  and  his 
pipe.  We  can  imagine  the  effect  of  the  incessant  dis- 
cussions, daily,  almost  hourly,  carried  on  in  these  thou- 
sands of  places  of  public  resort.  In  these  Coffee-houses, 
writes  a  foreign  observer,  "j'ou  have  all  manner  of  News; 
you  have  a  good  Fire,  which  you  may  sit  by  as  long  as 
you  please;  you  have  a  Dish  of  Coffee,  you  meet  your 
friends  for  the  Transaction  of  Business,  and  all  for  a  penny, 
if  you  don't  care  to  spend  more. "  ' 

All  these  conditions,   political,  commercial,  or  social, 
favoured  the  rise  of  a  new  kind  of  prose  literature,  and 
tended  to  give  prose  a  wider  influence.    The 
tt*w  proM.      professional  writer,  no  longer  tied  to  the  drama, 
wa.s  free  to  devote  himself  to  prose ;  and  it  was 
prose,  in  its  shorter,  lighter,  and  more  amusing  forms,  that 
the  new  public  found  the  easiest  and  most  entertaining 
reading.    So,  as  we  shall  see,  periodicals  were  started,  con- 
taining brief  essays,  sketches,  and  sometimes  stories;  and 
these  pleased  the  taste  of  the  town.    Sometimes  these  essaj^ 
pictured,  in  a  few  numbers,  some  aspect  of  the  life  of  the 
■  UissoD,  a  Fnnch  tmveller,  who  visited  T:ngl«t>if  jq  17)3  (T). 
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day;  Bometimee  they  caught  the  floaUng  talk  of  the  cluhs' 
and  Coffee-houses,  and  gave  it  a  brief,  graceful,  and  witty 
literary  form.     In  the  hands  of  great  writers  tliis  new  proxo  ^M 
became  a  powerful  i^ocial  and  educational    force;  but    to  ^^ 
appreciate  this  better  we  must  turn  to  two  of  the  great 
niostcns  of  the  eexay,  Additmu  and  Steele. 


SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 

"n«  wan  tiniin'crviuK  in  hin  loyiOty  to  hi*  fripnibi:  Im  «>«  tho  moat, 
loving  oS  (aitiere;  and.  in  dny*  wticn  marrlsine  via*-  &  liftiier  lt«  than 
now,  bin  d^otian  to  liii  wifu  may  be  cnll«d  romimtic.    'Diero  bavnl 
bwn  oiBFr,  Blrongor,  (rmlvr  mon.     But  many  »  MrmiK  man  would  | 
Im^'c  ti«rn  Mraogcr  for  a  (ouob  of  Stwlo'a  indulgent  Kympatliy;  taaay  it^ 
grrat  iniui  bv  wanted  hi*  genuine  largrnnu  oi  brnrl-  ronny  a  wiM 
mail  iiiiglil  Ic&m  fomediinjt  from  bi»  deep  and  wide  bumanjty.    IIh 
rirtUM  Rdecmed  liii  rnulti«a." 

—  AirartN  DoiiaoH. 


"If  Stcrlo  i*  not  oiir  frinnd,  he  tn  nothing.    He  U  by  no  mciuui  the 
most  brilliant  of  nilji  aor  thr  dncpiKt  of  (hinkcura;  but  hi;  ii  our  fhond: 
w«  lot-e  him  u  duUrea  love  ibeir  lo^«  with  an  A.  becauae  Im 
amiable."  —  TsACKKaAT. 


Thaokeray  spoke  truly  when  be  called  Steel* 
frifod."  With  Goldsmith,  he  is  one  of  the  mont  lovable 
of  En^tsh  authont.  lie  had  his  weaknewieti,  although 
'they  have  been  greatly  exaggcrat(Mi;  but  they  were  the 
faults  of  a  warm-hearted,  heedless  natiuie,  eswntially  high- 
minded  and  noble,  and  full  of  a  sincere  and  beautiful 
humility  of  .ipirit.  It  b  easy  to  love  Steele,  but  men  are 
ju«t  be^nniiig  to  see  that  even  this  is  not  enough;  they 
are  beginning  to  sve  uiore  clearly  how  gri-at  a  work  this 
nian  did  for  England,  careless  and  easy-going  as  he  seems; 
what  R  depth  of  love  and  teiidcriR'Jw  tlnTe  wjut  iti  hitu,  how 
lofly  was  ttte  purjwse  which  animated  Iiis  life  from  first  to 
}Ast;  and,  as  tliey  «co  this,  they  know  that  there  is  some- 
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thing  in  him  thai  not  only  v/'ma  our  love,  but  conuiiAnds 
our  respect  bikI  admlmtiua. 

Richard  Steele,  or  "Dick"  Steele,  as  his  friends  called 
him,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1B72,  the  year  of  the  birth  of 
Addison,  the  great  l^ritcr  whtx«o  niune  was  to 
be  90  closely  aasociated  with  his  own.  'l'\w 
Stwics  were  Entail,  and  it  inay  be  thflt  he  tuheriiod 
hbt  4-xcitabIn,  p?nprott.<i,  and  lo\in^  nature  from  his  mother, 
who  is  ttupjxxiMyl  to  have  been  of  Irish  <U'»ct'nt.  \Vin;n  he 
wa«  viTy  young  he  was  loft  an  orphan,  and  watt  onrod  for 
by  an  uncle,  who  gecure<l  hii  adraJ!<i<ioti  to  the  Cli«rt<?r- 
hottae  School  in  London.  In  one  of  his  essays  Steele  tells 
of  the  imprcwion  his  father's  death  made  upon  hia  child- 
i»l)  mind.  He  was  then  loo  young  to  TvaWao  what  had 
l)ap]Mriied,  but  mme  vague  ''instinet  of  sorrow"  reached 
liim  throui^i  his  mother's  grief;  this,  hu  writer,  "lioised 
my  very  wul,  and  hao  made  [nty  the  weakness  of  my  heart 
ever  since." ' 

FVnm  the  Charterhouse,  where  he  began  his  long 
friendship  with  Addison,  Steele  went  to  Oxford;  but  left, 
beforo  taking  his  degree,  to  enlist  in  the  Horay  Guards. 
Aeconling  to  iua  own  aecotiiit,  be  lust  tlie  tmcccsHion  to 
"a  verj'  (;ood  estate"'  in  Ireland,  by  this  step,  sacrificing, 
as  always,  \m  [uxupcctj  to  the  inclination  of  tlw  moment. 
By  1700  he  was  Captain  Steele,  had  puhliAhed  verses,  and 
had  made  the  acx|uaintaiice  of  mme  of  the  wits  of  tlie  ton-n.l 
The  lifii  VfOA  full  of  temptations,  eftpecially  for  a  young 
rofficer  of  an  improvident  and  emotional  dispoi^itiou  and 
Ihif^i  HpiritD,  and  these  temptations  Steele  did  not  always 
ijecesafuUy  redst.  His  life  in  truth  was  far  bctt^'j-  than 
tliat  of  many  of  the  iiini  about  him ;  but,  unlike  many 
others,  he  was  quick  to  repent  nf  a  fault,  and  ready  to 
eunfew  It  with  a  singular  frankuesa.  So,  he  telb  us,  "  he 
writ  for  his  own  private  use,  a  little  book  called  the 
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Chrixtian  Hero,  with  a  drsign  principally  to  fix  upon  liw  own 
Mind  a  strung  ImprL-ssiou  of  Virtue  and  Religion, 
^J^****"*"  in  opposition  to  a  stronger  Propensity  towards 
unwurnuitablo  Pkiisurce. " '  This  book  was 
dcHiguvd  to  sliow  "that  no  Principles  but  Uioee  of  ri-ligion 
&re  sufGcient  to  make  a  great  man/"  Many  of  the  noblf^t 
traits  of  StM'lc'x  characUir  arc  uncont^ciouaiy  revealed  in  tbo 
book,  but  it  did  not  add  to  hJH  poj}ulHrily.  It  was  incon* 
vcnitnt,  moreover,  if  he  indulged  in  "the  leart  levity"  t/i 
he  aocw>ed  of  falling  bdow  the  standard  whieh  be  had  aei^^ 
up.  To  counteract  this,  and  "  to  enliven  liiit  chanu)t«r,"'^| 
he  wrote  a  comedy  called  The  Funeral,  whieh 
was  followed  by  several  other  plays.  These 
fiuys  are  not  without  merit,  and  wine  of  them  were  at 
least  fairly  Hucccssful  in  their  day;  but  it  is  not  by  his 
dramas  that  Steele  liolds  his  place  in  literature.  Orw 
feature  of  these  comedies,  howevci-,  can  not  bo  altogether 
passed  over,  if  we  are  to  rightly  estimate  tlie  niling  spirit 
of  their  author's  life;  tliey  arc  the  work  of  a  mau  who 
has  act  himadf  to  purify  the  thoughta  and  correct  tho 
vulgarity  and  wickcam-AS  of  his  age.  Steele's  life-lonp  pur- 
pose is  to  separate  wit  from  immorality,  to  nhow  that  a  good 
man  is  neither  a  milksop  nor  a  s&nctinraiiioufl 
hypocrite,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  be  deoeni 
without  being  dull.  This  purpoeo  is  apparea 
iu  his  con)edi4!5,  which  are  pure  and  wholesome  compared 
tc  Uwec  of  Wynheriey,  Congrevc,  or  the  other  draHiatistii 
of  the  R(Mtoratii>n.  lie  did  not  ronilrmn  the  stage  out* 
ri^t,  a»  »on>e  reformers  then  did;  but  Itc  tried  to  eierate 
it,  bdieving,  as  lie  wrote,  "that  a  good  pUy,  acted  Ix-foro 
a  well-bred  .\udience,  must  rfti»  very  proper  Incite- 
ments to  good  Behaviour,  and  be  the  most  quick  aud 
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prevailing  m«thod  of  giving  Young  People  a  Tuni  of 
Sense  ami  Bri*ding."  "I  own  myself,"  he  adds,  "of 
the  Society  for  Rtjormaiion  of  Manners. "  '  But  to  thiB 
needed  rc-forni  St'irclc,  like  Itia  great  co-worlccr  Addison, 
brought  Dot  nifrety  pnthu^ia^in,  but  taste,  bumnur,  and 
tlio  cxpcrifiicu  of  the  timn  of^^i'  worid.  $inc«  tlie  ac-i 
oeaaion  of  ^^'iUinm  and  Mar^'  the  better  side  of  the  English ' 
nature  had  hci\t\  fighting  against  the  moral  comiptton  i 
which  hail  dti^ligiuy.-d  HOctHy  after  the  Rextoralton ;  aeso- 
dalions  had  l>een  fonnod  for  the  Refonnation  of  Manticn, 
Biid  Collier  bad  filed  his  sweeping  imlictmcnt  agnio^l  the 
stage.  But  now  vice  and  folly  were  to  be  arrested  by 
two  writers  who«-  weapons  were  to  prove  more  cffecthw 
than  the  angriest  in\-pctive,  writ<'re  whose  playful  humour 
eotdd  make  frivolity  ridiculous,  wliose  kindly  satire  pro- 
voked no  resentment,  and  insensibly  enliHled  the  readers' 
Kvmpftthio?  on  the  side  of  virtue. 

In  1707  Steele  waR  put  in  chargf  of  the  GazdU.    This 
iiew»ipR|ier  wm    tho  ofhcial  organ  of    the  Govcrnraent, 
through  whifh  it  nave-  the  pubH<'  Rurh  news  na  it 
ThfllSitrr'    thought  exiKiIiuiit,  tind  StLi'!(-')>  jMHsitiori  was  con- 
sequently a  government  poat.    In  l7fWhPstarted 

perio<lieal  of  Ids  own,  tho  Talier,  an  event  whiirh  wi-  look 

k  U|>on  oA  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  hi-storyof 

lilugltnh  prone.    The  condtlions  nhich  favoured  the  rtac  of 

wKpapeix  and  i>eriodiciils  at  this  time  have  Ix-en  already 

tudnl  to  ip.  342).  llu-  tir*t  successful  daily  newitjiaper, 
the  Daily  Couranl,  ha<l  been  begun  in  1702;  and  in  1704 
Daniel  Do  Foe  slArlfni  a  paper  railed  the  Ilrview,  which 
began  aa  a  weekly,  ami  whieli,  U-^idLtt  artirlis  bn  such 
wriouM  subJH-la  as  books  and  politins,  devoted  sonM!  spai-c 
to  lighlvr  lopirg  ami  the  aocjal  Ronsii)  of  tlie  town.  Besides 
ihttw  |wipiT3  there  were  many  others;  the  power  of  the 
press  and  the  denumd  for  news  wna  [ncrcasing,  and  lhpi« 
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Wfts  a  great  opportunity  for  the  writer  who  coiild  satisfy' 
thiii  deniaiid  mid  lift  jourasJi^m  to  a.  higher  level.     Steele 
V!B»  the  first  writer  to  peiae  this  opportunity.    The  Tatter 
va&  DO  r&r  in  advance  of  any  of  its  predecessors  thut  we  now  ^ 
look  back  to  it  as  the  lirst  of  those  fainoiis  eight«enth-ccn-  H 
turj'  periodicalM  which  were  to  become  a  distinctive  fualure 
is  the  lilerar)' history  of  the  century.     If  we  coidd  place 
a  copy  of  the  Toiler  Ixisde  one  of  our  huge,  well-printttl , 
dailies,  this  famous  periodical  would  look  almost  ridicu-j 
lously  mean  and  insignificant.     It  coasLj^tL-d  of  but  one  folio  i 
sheet,  with  double  onlumnn;  and  was  publiished  three  timea  I 
a  week,  on  Tue«^day»,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  the  days 
when  the  mail  left  lx>ndon  for  the  country.    It  was  sold 
for  a  penny,  and,  in  addition  to  the  theatre  notices  and 
current  news,  it  contained  an  essay  which  oft«n  treated 
li^itly  and  good-hutiiouredly  of  some  folly  or  afTcelation  of  ; 
thtt  time.    Shabby  as  thh  little  paper  would  Beom  to  ua  i 
DOW,  it  ditl  a  wonderful  work  in  purifjing  the  town;  and 
it  gave  us  essays  wliicli  havx-  ke]>l  their  cJiann  and  frt-sh- 
neas  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  while  the  nisest  and  4 
cleverest  articles  in  our  impadag  tnodern  joumiiLi  hardly 
outlast  the  day.    The  aucoessof  the  Taller  was  immedi- 
ate; Queca  Anne  read  it  at  the  breakfsHt  table;  and  ttl 
was  Raid  to  have  attracted  more  customers  to  the  cofTee-| 
houses  "tluin  all  the  other  News  Paiwrs  put  together."*' 
Before  long  Steele's  old  friend  Addison  Ixtgan  to  write  for  | 
the  Taller,  uitd  after  it  had  run  for  about  a  year  and  aj 
half,  became  a  regular  contributor.    Thus  the  two  greatest  | 
easaytsta  and  reformers  of  the  day,  sharing  the  same] 
high  purpose,  and  tmited  by  an  almost  life-long  frieadshlpJ 
came  to  work  side  by  side,     llie   Toiler  was  diecon-l 
tinucd  January  second,  171 1 ;  and  on  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing March,  .'Vddison  and  Steeli?  started  a  yet  more  fanHMis 
periodical,  the  Spectator,  which  appeared  every  day  cxct^ 

'  7^  H-w  Mid  b;r  John  Oay  in  1711.    Sm  DobMB'e  StMi*.  p.  tM. 
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Sunday.    As  wc  ghall  havo  something  to  say  about  the 

Speetalor  in  our  «tudy  of  Addiwm,  wc  uuiy  rofum  now  to 

tiw  story  of  St«ele'8  life.   He  was  an  ardent  Whig;  and,  like 

many  of  the  leading  writers  of  his  day,  he  tools 

22{^       aa  active  part  in  |»olitica.    We  need  not  follow' 

him  into  this  re^on  of  political  confpoversy;  it  is 

enouf^  to  nay  that  from  about  1713  not  a  little  of  his  life 

and  energy  was  alxsorbod  by  political  affHirs,  or  taken  up 

with  attempls  to  extricate  himself  from  money  difiienltie 

in  whirh  he  was  continually  involved.    He  had  stoutly  do"" 

fcndcti  the  sueoeesion  of  the  Hoibtc  of  Hanover,  and  when 

GGorp?  1.  came  to  the  throne  he  was  knighted  (1715)  and 

rewanled  with  several  lucrative  oflicctt.    But  sanguine,  care-^ 

less,  and  improvident,  he  struggled  with  debt*  to  the  eadi 

In  1721  be  left  Ix)ndon  and  retimd  to  a  count rj'- place  ii 

Wales,  broken  in  health.    Sin<:e  he  had  left  Oxford  some" 

thirty  yeat^  before,  he  had  lived  in  the  thick  of 

the  comewt,  playing  hia  part  in  that  world  of  the 

capital,  in  which  the  acti\'itJefl  of  the  whole  nation 

were  focusscd.    He  had  boeu  soldier,  dramatist,  government 

official,  editor,  politiirian,  and  theatricarmanager ;  he  had 

been  intimate  with  the  gri-atwit  Lnglishmcn  of  his  tinio; 

he  had  known  success  and  disappointment,  praise  and 

abuxe ;  and  he  had  fought  a  brave  light .  not  always  wL«e  or 

prudent,  but  true,  on  the  whole,  to  liigh  ideala;  and,  in  some 

wonderful  way  he  had  kept  his  hopeful  spirit  and  kiitd 

heart  ihrou)^  it  all.    The  last  ^impetc  that  we  get  of  him 

at  tlte  cloec  of  his  hurried  and  bustiing  life  b  ver>'  bciiutt- 

ful.     "  I  have  been  toUl,"  wrote  one  of  his  friends,  "  tJiat 

he  retained  his  elicorful  swwt  nesw  of  temp<'r  to  the  last ;  and 

would  often  l>e  carried  out  in  a  summer's  evening,  when 

the  country  lads  and  Issues  were  assembled  at  their  rural 

sports,  and,  with  hiit  pencil,  give  an  order  on  his  agent,  the 

roarccr,  for  a  new  gomi  for  the  best  dancer." '    So  th'r  <|iiiet 

*  Orifinal  IjMer*,  Oramatie  Piee**,  and  Povmt,  hy  Bonvunm  Vwmm, 
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hour  was  pvcn  him  at  the  end  of  the  day.    He  died  in 
1729. 

In  StwJc'R  wTitinga,  and  cspocially  in  his  letters,  we  see 
the  man  us  he  was.  He  wTotc  frarildy  and  carcl««ly,  and 
hp  watt  transparently  honest  and  direct.  Hiti 
imafTectcd  goodnow,  liis  Inrgu-hcartcd  huiiiftii 
»iynip»lhy,  shirip  out  throufih  hJs  works.  Wc  spe  in  them 
a  iiiait  of  a  sincerely  religious  natim%  who  loved  his  fcllon's, 
who  had  a  chivaU-k  reverence  for  women,  who  was  tender 
towariU  siifTering.  devoted  to  \m  wife  and  children,  loyal 
to  hiE  rriciidi^.  Ho  liad  high  standards,  aitU  was  quick  to 
blame  him»;U  when  he  fell  below  them.  His  faults  were 
lho9<<  of  a  gpncmiiri  and  iiii|mlnive  naturp;  and  we  must  not 
make  too  much  of  Iheiu,  bnl  rememlx-r  thai  he  conf«*8od 
frankly  what  many  a  man  would  liave  tried  to  conceal. 
"1  shidl  not  carry  my  humility  so  far  as  to  eall  m.vself  a 
virluoiiti  nmii,"  he  writcw,  "  but  at  the  Bamc  tiiut-  muHt  eou- 
fess  that  my  Ufe  K  at  best  but  pardonable."  How  tuaay 
are  tln-a-  wlw  could  not  truly  say  so  much,  what  truly  good 
man  would  dare  to  say  more? 

His  writings  are  unequal,  and  every  oiie  agrcoB  that  they 
hick  the  [peculiar  ehann  arul  fiiii.'fh  nf  Addison '»<;  hut  their 
purjMiSL'  Is  a.'<  hi>;h,  t)ii-ir  jjathuei  at  tinu'c!  uru-mcr 
an<l  deep<!r.  It  wan  Steele,  mon-over,  who  led 
the  way  in  which  .Ad^liwn  followed,  who  originated  what 
Addifon  brought  to  jxirfeetiou,  Sti-elu  liini^-lf  has  told  us 
in  no  measured  tenns  bow  much  lie  owed  to  Addison,  and 
eritic  after  critic  hius  rvyxihtvii  his  generous  wonla;  but  we 
nmst  not  forget  the  deht  that  Addiwn  owed  to  Steele,  that 
it  wa^  Steele  who  gave  Addison  ttic  greatest  opportunity 
for  di.'ftinetjon,  and  Steele  who  enaUed  Addi.'<on  to  give  tlte 
world  Uis  best.  Wc  ni.iy  llien  rtwpect  Steele,  knowing 
what  be  did  and  what  he  was.  WTien  I'oiw  sneered  and 
Swift  railed  at  nK<u  with  a  xavage  halrxHl,  Steele  i>aK<ed 
througl}  a  rough  world  with  an  ovei-Howing  charity,  striv-  j 
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ing  to  make  men  better.  "  As  for  my  labours,"  he  writes, 
"  if  they  wear  but  one  impertinence  out  of  human  life,  des- 
troy a  sio^e  vice,  or  give  a  morning's  cheerfulness  to  an 
honest  mind;  in  short,  if  the  world  can  be  but  one  virtue  the 
better  or  in  any  degree  less  vicious,  or  receive  from  them 
the  smallest  addition  to  their  innocent  diversions;  I  shall 
not  think  my  pains,  or  indeed  my  life,  to  have  been  spent 
in  vain." ' 

JOSEPH    ADDISON. 

(1672-1719) 

"He  h&e  reitored  virtue  U>  its  dignity,  and  taught  innooence  not  to 
be  aahamed.  This  is  an  elevation  of  literaiy  character,  above  all 
Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame.  .  .  -  Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an 
Engliah  stjrle,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious, 
must  give  his  days  and  oighta  to  the  volumes  of  Addison." 

—  Dr.  JoHKaoit. 

Joseph  Addison,  one  of  the  most  channing  of  English 
prose-wTitcrs,  and  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  kindly  of 
social  reformers,  was  born  at  his  father's  rec- 
^  '•"■  tory  at  Milston,  Wiltshire,  in  1672.  His  father, 
who  became  Dean  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  was  a  kindly 
scholar  of  some  literary  ability,  and  Addison's  earliest  im- 
pressions of  life  were  gained  in  a  loving,  refined,  and  happy 
home.  He  went  to  the  Charterhouse  School,  where  he 
formed  his  memorable  friendship  with  "Dick"  Steele,  and 
thence  to  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Mag- 
dalen College  through  some  Latin  verses  on  King  William 
the  Third.  He  had  a  liking  for  Latin  literature;  and  his 
fellow-students  are  said  to  have  thought  him  shy,  studious, 
and  reserved.  The  Church  seemed  the  natural  career 
for  a  young  man  of  Addison's  pwsition  and  character,  but 
an  unforeseen  opportunity  turned  the  course  of  his  life  in 
another  direction.    He  had  written  some  verses  to  Dryden 
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(1693),  which  had  pleast^l  the  old  poi-t,  then  tn  the  Iteit^t 
of  his  fame;  aiid  shortly  iiUkt  he  va»  brou^U  to  the  notice 
of  two  leaders  of  the  \\'hig  party,  Churles  Montague,  aftor- 
wards  Lord  Halifax,  and  John  faflcnvarda  Lord)  Somers. 
Thi«e  two  statesmen,  anxious  no  doubt  to  secure  a  ppom- 
i^ng  young  writer  for  the  party,  obtainod  a  jM'i^ion  for 
AddtsoD,  which  he  was  to  use  in  foreim  travel  in  proimra- 
tion  for  a  public  can-vT.  Accordingly,  in  1699  lie  k-ft  for 
iho  Continent,  \'iMting  France,  Italy,  and  SwiiBcrlanii, 
writing  a  Uttle  and  obeon-ing  much,  liut  ttif  iMililic-al 
changes  which  followetl  tht-  King's  death  in  1702  lost 
Addiiwn  hLs  (M-asiuti,  and  he  rfturnt't]  iKinu:  in  the  follow- 
ing year  with  no  certain  pruspi'ctJi,  and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ^y 
quaintly  sayK,  "at  full  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  hia^| 
mind." '  But  it  was  not  long  iH-fnro  Addiwn's  opportu-  ^ 
nity  came.  In  1704,  Marlborough,  tlie  nwwt  brilliant  sol- 
dier of  the  age,  won  the  battle  of  I^enheim; 
aivd  Lord  Godoiphin  — then  I^rd  High  Trca^un-r  ' 
—  jLikud  Halifax,  Addison's  old  (latron,  to  rac-| 
ommcnd  some  poet  lo  him  who  could  fittingly  celebrate! 
the  vietory.  At  Halifax's  suggestion  .\il<ii.'x>n  was  selected; 
and  the  man  who  was  aeiiiig  its  tlu-  liciid  <if  Her  Majesty's 
govormncut  sent  ttie  Itiglit  Honourabtc  Cliancellor  of  the] 
Exchequer  to  wait  on  the  poor  author  in  his  garret,'  and] 
mk  him  to  write  the  poew. 

Remember  that  at  this  time  Addieou'a  friends  were  out] 
of  pow<T;  that  he  was  miserably  [>oor  and  aInnH.-l  unknown 
Could  there  Iw  a  more  impressive  illustration  of  the  way 
in  wliich  pulitira  turned  to  literature,  or  of  the  respect 
which  the  author  was  beginning  to  conmiand?  The  Cam- 
paign,  the  poem  wliich  Addison  wrote  in  n-«ponse  to  this 
S?qSest,  plea«?d  Ix)rd  Godoiphin  and  the  public.  It  waa 
throu^  his  poetr>-  that  Addison  had  firrt  attracted  the 

■  Lit**  o}  ttit  I'orU.  •■  Addiwn." 

*  Pops  my*  tlial  AddUon  «wi  lod|t»il  vp  ttim*  pair  of  stain,  ovar 
J  Aulf  ttop  m  tht  Uaynuirk*!.    See  Spcnoo'a  .InmcMr. 
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attention  of  the  Whig  \&ulets  and  laid  thic  roundaUoos  of 
bis  fortiiue,  niid  now  poetry  came  a  second  time  to  lib  nid. 
As  a  reward  for  lii?  services  to  the  party,  he  was  made  one 
of  the  Commi^oners  of  tt>e  Rscise,  that  is  of  the  domestic 
taxes  07011,  and  from  thi:^  time  until  1710,  when  the 
^\'hi^  went  out  of  office,  ho  heltl  various  government  posLs. 
Shortly  before  thia,  as  wo  have  seen,  he  became  a  con- 
Inbutor    to  Steele's    new  entfrprisp,  Ihp  Tatltr,  finding 

Uumigh  hit*  friend  n  fre^Ii  and  congenial  field  for 
a«  Ttx\ar,    ^  talents,  and  eaterini;  on  what  wan  to  prove 

his  most  liriUiiuit  and  if*eful  sphere  qf  work. 
Id  iIk"  8uet<Hxling  |wriodicaI,  tlie  Spectator  (1711),  his  fine 
quulitife  are  Been  at  their  beet. 

Ttw  wotidcrful  cwnys  in  tliew!  pc-riodiealu,  and  in  A  few 
others  of  their  kind,  performed  for  the  KnglL^h  of  the  cigh- 

tu^nth  century  tlie  same  service  which  Hamlet 
Wmm^*    ""'''  ^^^  phiypfs  did  for  thft  pixlernth;  they  were 

the  "aWtnict  ami  lirief  chronicle  of  the  time." 
The  world  read  tht-ni,  and  kaw  itself  reflected  in  the  mirror 
of  art.  Others  had  hold  up  mirrors  to  life,  — Chaucer  the 
poet,  to  hiK  world  of  tin;  fourteenth  centurj- ;  Sliakefipeara 
\\w  dramatl"!,  to  hin  world  of  the  sixtecDthi  and  now  in 
tlio  early  pighietrnlh-cenlury  world  come  the  essaj-ists  also, 
holding  up  in  their  tnrti  their  mirror  to  the  human  cnmedy 
aboullhcm.  AikI  that  world  remains;  reflected  in  these  little 
essajT*,  (Oight  and  trifling  as  they  wetn,  not  only  for  the  men 
of  the  generation  that  produced  thrtii,  but  for  wt  aim,  if 
wc  read  them  with  fljTnpathetic  nndcrstanding.  It  is  full 
of  men  and  women  mon>  real  lo  \is  than  many  of  the  great 
kpcnmnngcs  of  history:  the  immortal  country  niuire,  the 
aniialilf  and  i-ccentric  Sir  Hoa-rd)-  Coverley;  Will  Honey- 
comb, the  elderly  man  of  gallantry;  Sir  Andrew  Freeport, 
tlie  repreM-ntative  of  thn  rising  iiiureliant-claea;  and  poor, 
iunili-^,idU-  Will  Wimble.  Thero,too,  Li  Ned  Softly,  haunt- 
ing  the  coffvc-hotutcs  for  a  choiice  to  read  \u»  versta;  Tom 
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Folio,  \he  petUntic  bibliographer,  the  typo  of  tboec  who 
glorify  the  outward  detuls  of  »c)iotan<hip,  while  incapable 
of  appreciatini;  its  spirit;  and  Addii»u  tiinmilf,  the  SpeeUp- 
tcr,  the  shy,  t>ik-nt  man.  who  »its  by  and  watches  and  re- 
cordB  it  all.  There  are  all  these  and  ttumy  more  painted 
with  such  truth  and  distLn«tnci«  that,  like  the  pilgrims  of 
Chaucer's  worthy  company,  they  rcuiniu  tlic  living  rcprc- 
scntfttivps  of  tbtir  lirac.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
typicaloharactenibroughtbcforcusinthese  essays 
oooiiuy  In  ^*^  chosen  and  prciMinted  .so  a^  to  represent  the 
uwii«  Cot-  life  of  the  countrj-  as  well  as  that  of  the  town. 
"  p«p«»-  [n(]pe(l,  the  Sir  Ttoger  dp  Coverltry  perirsi  Ls  so  clev- 
erly planned  that  it  coastautly  wiggests  to  us  the  ever  widen- 
ing differences  between  town  and  country  life  and  ideas 
ill  Addison's  tin»e.  We  see  the  Londoner,  the  Spectator, 
visit  the  country,  and  we  view  it  tlirough  his  cyeti;  we  see 
the  coiinlrj-  scjuire,  Sir  Roger,  eorae  up  to  town  and  appre- 
ciate by  his  old-fiuihioiied  dnss,  and  hiv  ludierotis  mt»- 
takes,  how  swiftly  the  capital  has  moved  away  from  the 
siniple-niindcti,  narrow,  cooservativo  world  that  surrounds 
it.  So  the  whole  thing  is  a  fikilful  and  vivid  study  in  eon- 
traww.  Such  »ludi(.-s  of  life  and  (^liaracter  were  x-aried  by 
essays  of  other  kinds;  critical  essays,  such  as  the  famous 
series  on  Paradise  Lost:  n-flcctive  essays,  «ich  as  the  Medi- 
latiom  in  WeMininxter  Abbey;  or  etories  and  ail^oricB,  such 
as  HUpa  and  Shatum  ot-  this  Golden  Scaiea. 

We  are  to  note  also  that  both  the  Toiler  and  the  Spedo- 
ior  were  directly  and  consciously  addressed  to  the  growing 
AddiMB  and  P*>^'>c  °^  readers,  or,  as  Addison  says,  to  the 
UwrMding  "greataudience"  that  "I  have  raised  to  myself." 
'"*''*■  Especial  care  wa.-*  taken  to  reach  and  interest 
women,  whoee  claims  were  then  generally  ignored.  "  There 
are  noDi,"  says  Addison,  "  to  whom  tliLt  paper  will  be  more 
useful  (Jian  to  tlie  fentalc  world ; " '  and  his  words  tell  ua 
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that  the  flpirit  of  Restoration  ICn^And,  wha«  womeQ  wen 
flattered  aiid  dL-spiscd,  is  pa«itiiig  sway.    Addison  docs  not 
flatter;  he  shows  the  tine  women  of  fashion  how  vain  and* 
ignonuit  they  are,  how  empty  and  frivolous  are  the  !ive3\ 
they  liwl;  but  wc  foci  tliat  his  severity  is  inspired  by  his 
U'Ii<rf  that  woman  was  made  for  higher  things. 

With  tliL'  prmltivtiou  ui  liL*  pondt-roiia  tragedyjff  Caio,  in 
1713,  Addison  reached  the  summit  of  success  in  his  fortu- 
_  natc  career.    By  singular  good  luclt,  Cato,  wtucli 

lacked  almoect  evcr>'  (jiiality  of  a  good  acting 
)ilay,  a«hievt-d  an  extraordiitary  success.  It  was  brought 
out  in  a  moment  of  feverish  political  excitement,  and  both 
tlic  Wliigs  and  tlic  Tories  claimed  to  sec  in  it  a  conlinna- 
tioii  of  tlie  justness  of  their  respective  views.  We  find  it 
intolerably  dull  and  sententious,  and  it  is  forgotten  except 
tor  a  few  well-knomi  hues;  nevertheless,  in  the  eyes  of  liis 
contemporaries  it  was  the  crowning  triumph  of  its  author, 
and  the  great  Frenchman,  Voltaire,  pronounced  it  a  mastei^ 
piece. 

Addison's  last  years  show  us  what  a  great  social  and  po- 
titicd  eminiffloc  a  man  of  litgh  characli^'r,  sound  judgment, 
ami  hterary  ability  could  then  attain.  In  17]ti 
he  married  the  Oowngcr  Countcas  of  Wanvick, 
and  b  the  year  following  he  becamD  Sccn;tai^uf_^tatc. 
Fuling  health  soon  compelled  bira  to  resign  this  great 
olliw,  and  he  died  m  1719. 

.-\lino»t  univprsiilly  [wpular  and  respected  in  liis  lifetime, 
AddiHon  remoiiisoneof  thcmodt  honoured  of  Ljiglii<hwriterB. 
His  jHR'try,  except  a  few  of  his  hyrmis,  whs  com- 
uiwwrlu.  nionplat-e  anil  uniaspircd ;  hb  once  fainoun  trag- 
edy is  little  Khort  of  a  failure ;  but  hia  best  eeuys 
have  a  humanity,  a  grace,  and  a  sympatbotie  humour 
which  neillter  time  nor  tlir  change  in  literary  faahiona 
has  been  able  to  impair.  And  AUdlmn  10  still  honoured, 
not  only  for  what  he  wrote,  btit  also  for  svhat  lie  was,    lie 
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lived  in  tbe  midst  of  lilcrar)-  warfare,  of  contending  fac- 
tions in  politics,  and  bitter  animosities  in  rcligiou;  he  liad 
liis  cacniius  —  what  man  in  such  a  time  has  not?  —  yet  be 
lived  out  his  pixusperoiis,  well-ordered  life  undiitturbcd  by 
thettt  things,  a  man  of  stainleiss  honour,  wixe,  benevolent, 
dignified,  and  serene.  He  wtis  a  shy  man,  silent,  and,  it  is 
Daid,  even  stiff  and  awkward  among  Ktrange rs ;  but  when 
ho  was  at  ease  with  liia  friends  lie  is  reported  to  bovc  been 
"the  best  company  in  the  world." '  ICven  to  thb  day  we 
fevl  this  touch  of  cliill  in  his  dignilied  ns*r\"u,  and  wo  should 
not  dare  to  dmm  him  for  our  friend  as  we  did  Steele.  We 
are  attmtrted  to  Steele  by  his  frank  humility;  we  have  an 
uncomfortable  impreanion  that  Addison  knew  how  much 
better  he  was  than  the  rest  of  us.  His  Iioro,  Cato,  is  the 
essence  of  self-complacent  superiority;  he  thus  instructs 
one  of  his  follower: 

"Dost  thou  love  watching,  abetinence  ami  toil,  labo- 
rioas  virtues  all?  learn  them  from  Cato."' 

jVddison  hiiiiMilf  taught  the  world  after  a  verj-  different 
fashion;  he  would  never  have  said  this, but  we  are  incliofd 
to  luiKpcct  that  he  abo  felt  the  comforting  assuraoce  of 
superior  virtue,  [iut,  if  Addimn  calls  forth  our  respect 
rather  than  our  affection,  wc  must  not  fail  to  do  full  jiui- 
tice  to  the  nobility  of  his  character  and  his  life.  When 
we  reflect  upon  the  great  work  that  he  performed  for  Eng- 
liab  society,  and  the  way  in  which  he  accomplished  it,  even 
the  lightest  disparagement  of  him  wems  ungrateful  and 
unimportant;  wo  remember  him  only  as  Macaulay  truly 
described  him,  as  "the  unsullied  atateaman;  the  accom- 
plished ^holar;  the  great  ^-ntiri^t  who  alone  knew  how  to 
use  ridicule  without  abu.'ring  it;  who,  without  inflicting  a 
wound  effected  »  great  twicial  reform,  and  who  reconciled 
wit  and  ^drtue  after  u  long  and  painful  i<epatstion,  during 

I  ImAj  Mary  Woittcj'  KtonUgu. 
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which  wit  hud  been  led  uwuy  by  profligacy,  and  virtue  by 
fauftticisin." ' 

TUB    UISTORV  or  TIIK   NOVEL. 

Wc  can  undentand  wliy  it  wiis  tliat  thifl  iitiidcAl  and 
unnmiutittc  p|)cK^h,  with  its  growth  of  prose,  its  [iri;Vttil- 
ing  common  wnsc,  it^  finii  gmsp  of  tli«  thing><  which  can 
be  aeea  and  liaadled,  ohctuIU  havo  brought  one  (special 
kind  of  fiction  to  a  hi^er  development  than  it  had  yet 
known  in  Eu^and.  IIju  hard,  practical  inifUigi-ncc  of 
tlie  time,  weak  in  high  emotions  and  in  its  sense  of  the 
m>'stica]  and  the  unswn,  wiu  corri.<«pondiQ^y  strong  in 
the  power  of  eIo(i«ty  oheierving  and  faithfully  reproducing 
the  pacing  lupcct^  of  vvery-day  life.  Such  conditions 
favoured  the  rine  of  the  novel  of  domeKtie  life  and  manneni, 
which,  in  the  liand»  of  Defoe,  Hichard)<on,  and  Fielding, 
became  \'irtually  a  new  lilerarj-  form.  Yet  the  novel, 
while  one  of  the  nioet  original  and  important  contributions 
which  tlie  eifihteenth  centurj-  made  to  literature,  was  nut 
a  wlioUy  new  creation,  but  rather  a  new  form  given  to  a 
v«ry  ancient  kind  of  writing  by  tlie  changed  t«mpcr  of 
■the  times.  In  part,  nt  Iciml,  it  grew  out  of  the  earlier 
TtHntQees  and  short  stories,  just  as  the  Eltsabothau  draina 
grew  out  of,  yet  differed  from,  tiw;  earlier  dramatic  forma. 
Tn  innke  this  clear,  it  is  noc«aiary  to  cpcnk  briefly  of  the 
history  of  Knglisli  fiction  before  this  time. 

The  love  ol  a  story  in  ao  wide-t<pn^-nd  and  deep-eeated 
that  it  sfc-ms  natural  to  the  race.  Wc  delist  in  stories 
bfl'iix"  we  are  out  of  the  nursery,  and  tJie  world 
2H^^  halt  loved  to  tell  and  hear  ttiem  eiuco  iu>  child- 
hood. Many  of  the  noblest  stories  of  early  titucH 
were  in  verec,  such  as  tla'  Iliad  and  the  Qrfyaary,  the  latter 
l>i'rhaj»<  the  most  fa»:inating  story  of  antiquity.    To  this 

'  MarailLiy,  Etajf  «<«  tlu  Li}*  ond  Writinqi  of  AdditfOK.     'I'ba  only 
Faxwptiori  (tint  couU  be  Juxtly  tuicii   lo  Uiis  splnidiil  and  (mduu* 
Uitiuto  u  llut  tiled*  !■  given  nn  onxlil  (m  liia  «hkre  in  llxia  refomi. 
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class  our  own  Beowulf  belongs.  V,'e  may  thus  think  of 
cpio  po(!m  as  a  kind  of  irxaltt-d  precursor  of  the  novel,  Hup- 
plj'ing,  after  its  own  fashion,  thv  aame  deep,  human  noed. 
Besides  the  git-at  stories  in  vene,  there  wot;,  of  course,  an 
imjnenBC  nutss  of  myth  and  folklore,  and  some  of  these 
world-storieit  have  never  ceased  to  delight  children  down 
to  our  (Uiy. 

After  the  claasic  epics,  we  rcaoh  another  stage  of  devel- 
opment in  tlic  mediiBVal  romance.  'Vhl%  in  its  original 
mt-aning,  wafi  a  narrative  poem  In  one  of  the  Romance 
dialoct.s,  as  Old  FVench  or  l^roven^al.  Tbeee  romances 
may  be  thought  of  us  a  nicdiuivnl  form  of  the  epic;  th«y 
embodied  the  cliivalric  ideas  peculiar  to  the  time,  and 
marked  an  Important  etep  towardu  tbc  crcatton  of  the 
novel. 

We  have  seen  how  these  romAtK«s  camo  into  E^nglood 
with  the  Norman  Conquest,  pafslng  from  French  to 
English  paraphrases  in  the  metrical  roumnccs 
In  ■piiaiMv'  "^  *'"-  thirtc<-'nth  century.  AnotJier  step  to- 
wards the  novel  is  taken  when  some  of  these 
storieM  arc  retold  in  English  prose :  Malory's  Morte  d'Arthur 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  this  important  change  in 
form.  Tlic  revival  of  learning  infused  new  lUc  into  Engliah 
Ptory-lelling,  an  it  did  into  almost  every  other  form  of 
literary  art,  and  iu  tlie  sixtM-nlh  century  the  romances  in- 
creased in  number  and  importance.  Besidea  the  romances 
produced  by  Knglish  writers,  great  nurnUTS  of  Italian, 
FMlch,  and  Spanisli  stories  uere  tran.«lal<-d  or  paraphrased, 
and,  put  forth  ee|>aratcly  or  in  coUectiona,  bccomo  widely 
popular.  Paynt+T's  J'alact  of  FUasttn  (vol.  i.  !5fiG),  a 
good  example  of  such  coUtM'tiona,  ct>Dtain<Kl  trtories  from 
Boccaccio,  "and  other  Italian  and  freneh  authours. "  fVom 
Spain  came  the  famous  romance,  Atnatiis  dc  Gaul.  Through 
such  channels  a  flood  of  foreign  rontapce  poured  in  upon 
the    English.     UoRiantic    stories    piled    on   the    I^nd 
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bookstalls,  and  eagerly  bought  and  read,  furnished  plots 
and  suggestions  to  the  English  dramatist  and  story-teller. 
Shakespeare  used  them,  and  Sidney  modelled  his  Arcadia 
in  part  upon  the  Amadis  de  Gaul. 

The  general  tone  of  the  Elizabethan  stories  waa  poetic 
and  fanciful:  many  of  them  were  pastoral  or  chivalric 
in  character.  It  is  true  that  both  Greene  and  Nash  wrote 
stories,  "the  main  object  of  which  was  to  paint,  to  the  Ufe, 
ordinary  men  ana  characters,"  but  most  of  the  famous 
stories  of  the  time  were  as  remote  from  the  prosaic  realities 
of  existence  as  a  Watteau  shepherdess.  Thus  More's 
Utopm,  if  we  choose  to  consider  it  a  romance  at  all,  intro- 
duces us  to  a  world  that  exists  only  as  an  ideal;  John 
Lyly's  Bwphues  is  couched  in  a  highly-wrought  and 
affected  style,  elaborately  artificial,  although  close  enough 
to  the  strange  humour  of  the  time  to  become  a  passing 
affectation  of  the  court.  Lodge's  Rosalind — the  ori^nal 
of  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It — is  a  pastoral  idyl, 
where  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  utter  high-flown 
sentiments,  and  sing  madrigals  and  "pleasant  eclogues" 
under  the  boughs  of  Arden  Forest.  The  very  title  of  Sid- 
ney's Arcadia  takes  us  into  this  land  of  pastoral  romance, 
where  the  shepherd  boy  pipes  "as  though  he  should  never 
be  old. "  '  Such  works  aimed  less  at  the  lifelike  delineation 
of  character,  than  at  the  creation  of  a  world  transfigured 
by  the  light  of  a  chivalric  or  idyllic  atmosphere.  Yet 
such  stories,  however  alien  to  the  life  of  our  day,  were  far 
less  removed  from  that  of  the  Elizabethan.  Then  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  lived,  and  the  imagination  was  liberated 
and  quickened  by  the  swift  advance,  the  stir  and  strange- 
ness, of  the  time.  The  Elizabethan  romance  is  the  true 
child  of  the  age  which  produced  such  works  as  Fau-flus, 
As  You  Like  It.  The  Tempest,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess, 
and  the  Fa^'rie  Queene. 

'  Arcadia,  Bk.  I 
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and  farther  removed  from  actual  life, 
mmances    were    immcaiely    popular. 


During  the  scventpenth  oenturj-  the  romunre, 
of  advancing  toward  trutlifulM-ss  luid  simplicity,  becam< 

8»TMtMnth  """"^   *^"^   ^^   ^^^^   "*•'    extra^'agant    heroicBy' 

FVeach 
in  the 
original,  or  in  the  traoNlation;  and  in  spito  of  a  few  at- 
tcnipt«  to  stem  the  current,  the  general  lone  was  pompntis 
and  inHntfd.  Juastnmdeays  of  this  period:  "The  hundred 
yirttrs  which  follow  Shakespeare'»  death  arc,  therefore, 
taken  altogether,  a  period  of  little  iuvoution  and  progress 
for  romance  literature,  'llie  only  new  development  'A 
takes  coiuists  in  tlie  exaggeratJOQ  of  the  heroic  elcini^nt,. 
of  whieh  there  wa«  already  enough  in  many  an  r:iiwibeth. 
novel;  it  consists,  in  fact,  in  the  magnifying  of  a  defret." 
For  the  time,  farther  progress  in  the  old  lines  of  romance- 
writing  became  inipoesible.  After  the  Restoration  the 
rhapM)dic8  of  a  pseudo-ehivalry  became  more  and  more 
out  of  keeping  with  the  open-eyed,  jiractical,  and  coni- 
parati%'ely  modem  temjier  of  the  time.  Prose  was  dia- 
carding  its  ponderous,  or  elaborately  affeotcd  manner, 
and  becoming  plainer,  more  serviceable,  and  more  jUrect. 
Under  these  conditions  a  new  form  of  slory-lclling,  di 
ting\ib<hed  by  its  skill  in  the  deJiucAtion  c^  character,  i' 
simple  etylc,  free  from  faetitioiis  embellishments,  its  sharp 
and  clear-cut  presentations  of  ordinary  life,  gradually 
took  form.  It  is  true  that  thlt  kind  of  fiction  had  l>e«n! 
partially  anticipated  at  a  mueh  rarlicr  |X'riod.  As  far  back 
tui  the  i'llitalx'thiin  dov!*,  'Ibomas  Nash,  the  forerunner  of 
the  realistic  Dovelist.s,  hod  intnxluced  his  readers  to  welU' 
defined  types  of  contemporary  character.  In  Piereal 
P«7iat7e.<w,  for  instance,  he  describes,  autoug  many  other] 
chanicteristic  personages,  "the  prodigal  young  master''^ 
who  falls  in  a  quarrelling  humour  with  Fortune,  because ' 
she  made  luni  not  "  King  of  the  Indies;"  who  swear«  that 
'  Tht  EitgtM  iS'ovtl  in  fA«  Time  of  Shaknpeart,  p.  4Ii 
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"neither  fotlH-r  nor  brolbi'r  wU  keep  him  iinderj"  ihat 
!»  will  go  to  sea,  "and  teare  the  gold  out  of  Spaniah 
throats,  but  he  will  hjivc  it,  by'r  hulytv  "  ' 

Bi>a  Joiifion  introduced  idmilar  i:)iiiracter-ek(!tcl)i<e3  into 
hia  Cyt\thui»  Hevd*  (IfiOO),  and  in  liic  r*«'ventppnth  cen- 
tury several  books  were  publiiihed,  coniuBting  cntin^ly  of 
short  character«tudie8,  unconnected  by  any  framework 
of  narrative.  Ariionj;  thew,  ciiur  of  tlio  bo«t  known  b  the 
Cfiaraden  of  Sm  Tuomab  Overbcbv  (pub.  101-1),  a  court- 
ier and  minor  iKX-t.  Other  "eharactcr-MiTitcTs"  of  th*>  tinu: 
weru  Josr.Pi!  IUll  {Chiimciers  of  Virtue^i  and  l'i«w,  pub. 
160S)  and  Jr)ii.v  Kakli:  \_M krocoamograpiiy,  W2S).  Tlius, 
while  in  the  todiots  and  drAwn-out  stories  of  the  romance* 
wrikT,  tin-  di-piction  nf  ehnracter  wsb  (-oinmonly  neglected, 
a  form  of  prose  bifamo  {foputar,  in  whii-li  crharacter  was 
the  »oh)  intereot.  But  tlu!«G  eharact^rr-writ^ro  portrayed 
a  typo  nithpr  than  an  individual;  and  the  gennrnl  oharnc- 
teriRlivt*  uf  tlii»  tyin-,  ur  vUuv,  were  exhibittrd  mcn-ly  by 
the  iiiy  enumeration  of  perultarities  of  life,  dresa,  or 
manners. 

A  further  step  was  taken  toward  the  modern  novel  of 

character  when  Steele  and  Addioon,  in  tlteir  periodical 

efwaj-s,  depiftinl  a  tj^pe  of  oonlemporarj"  life, 

ibagrS^        "''''  ^y  "  form-il  enumemtion  of  tpialitieK,  but 

through  livingjiien  and  wornen  shown  acting 

and  conversing  in  the  nudist  of  their  daily  BurroundinsH. 

fn  the  De  Coverley  pin|>erei,  with  their  frrvh  and  faithful 

pietures  of  KngliHh  town  and  countrj*  hfe,  with  their  gnwp 

of  charurter,  their  amusing  or  piithetie  Bceru-s  awl  iuei- 

dent«,  wo  have  all  the  elements  but  one  of  the  [iiodem 

novel.    Hen!,  indi-ed,  ia  a  novel  held  in  wlution.     Had 

these  elements  been  united  by  a  re^^ilarly  eoni^trucU-d  plot, 

bringing  an  wlded  interest,  and  binding  .scene  to  ttcene,  and 

chanicter  to  charact4^,  by  u  chwer  and  more  inevitable 

«  Workt  o/  TAontM  XaJi,  OioMrt'*  ad.  li  p.  2U.  j 
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sequeace,  we  sboutd  have  had  a  Hbory  to  set  side  hy  rndfrl 
with  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.    Here  and  tht-re,  in  the  De*^ 
Coverley  essays,  are  iiersons  and  situations  almost  identical 
mih  tliose  which  were  won  to  find  a  place  in  the  maeter- 
piccoM  of  Kiigli^h  fiolion.     The  iugcauoux  comments  of  Sir 
Roger  at  the  play  may  l)e  compared  nith  the  provincial 
critic'i»in»  of  Partridge  on  Mr,  Garrick's  Hamlet  in  FicUl-i 
ing's  Tom  Jonts.    Sir  Roger  himself  may  Ik;  appropriattUyj 
pUiceil  btwide  the  contrast-study  of  Stiuire  Wi-aU-'ru  in  the 
same  novel.    If,  on  the  oIIht  hand,  wo  compare  thcsel 
i-liarniing  .skctchiu  of  Addiiion'a  with  what  tuut  preceded 
tlicm,  w«!  rtailisR  that  the  "Country  Gentleman''  in  Over- 
bury'8  Charfu:ter!t  \i  a  mere  aggregation  of  qualities,  while 
t^ir  JRoger,  repret^enting  the  same  clawt,  is  no  type  or  ab- 
straction, but  a  veritable  man,  who«»  little  oddities  vre 
know  and  undc^nstand  —  a  friend  we  love  and  niouru  for. , 

Having  advanced  thus  far,  we  have  reached  the  ver 
bomidai-ies  of  a  new  dcvdoprncnl  in  the  «tor>--writcr'3 
Rut  into  this  re^n  AddLtou  and  Steele  did  not  enter.  The 
next  gri-fll  step  toward  tlie  ntodern  novel  waiit  left  for  a  ms 
whom  AddUon  scorned,  one  of  the  tnost  brilliant,  indomi- 
table, and  cjiigniatical  of  English  writers,  Daniel  Defoe. 
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DANIEL  DEPOE. 

(16597-1731.) 

"De  Foe  ia  our  only  {bidous  politidui  and  man  of  letters,  who 
leprBMnted,  in  ita  inflexible  constancy,  sturdy  raoolution,  unwearied 
peneverance,  and  obstinate  contempt  of  danger  and  tyranny,  the 
great  middle-class  English  character."  —  John  Foster. 

"One  of  these  authors  (the  fellow  who  was  pilloried,  I  have  foigot 
bia  narae)  ia  indeed  so  grave,  sententious,  di^matical  a  rogue,  that 
there  is  no  enduring  him."  — Jonathajt  Swtrr. 

"He  that  will  help  you,  must  be  hated  and  neglected  by  you,  muat 
be  mobbed  and  plundered  for  you,  must  starve  and  hang  for  you, 
and  must  yet  help  you.    And  thus  do  I."  —  Danikl  Dcfob. 

Defoe's  life  is  charged  with  the  spirit  of  adventure.  He 
was  "ever  a  fighter;"  and,  although  he  was  the  most  pro- 
lific English  w-riter  of  his  time,  he  was  no  scholarly  recluse, 

Hi*  bosT  and  ^"*'  ^''  ^"*^  '^*  *  practical  man,  who  took  an 
stirring  active  and  not  unimportant  part  in  the  daily 
'"**'■  work  of  the  world.     The  spirited  stories  of 

life  and  adventure  with  which,  towards  the  close  of  hia 
career,  he  captivated  his  readers,  were  the  work  of  one 
whose  own  experience  was  won  outside  the  walls  of  a 
library  or  a  university,  one  who  had  known  riches  and 
poverty,  8ucccs.s  and  failure;  one  who  had  stood  in  the 
pillory,  and  had  been  two  years  in  prison;  who  had 
owned  a  splendid  mansion  and  kept  his  pleasure-boat 
and  his  coach;  a  man  who  had  been  at  one  time  the 
trusted  adviser  of  a  grateful  King,  and  at  another  an 
object  of  hatred,  abuse,  and  contempt.  He  was  one  who 
could  write  of  himself: 

"  No  man  has  tasted  differing  fortunes  more. 
And  thirteen  times  I  have  been  rich  and  poor  ;  "  — 

one  who  could  say:  "In  the  school  of  affliction  I  have 
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learned  more  philosophy  than  at  the  acftdemy,  and  more 
divinity  than  from  the  pulpit,  —  I  have  swn  the  roii^  side 
of  the  world  as  well  as  the  smooth." 

Daniel  Foe,  or  Dpfop  aa  he  afterwards  calM  lunisclf, ' 
was  bom  in  or  about  1659,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Crip- 
plcgate,  Ixinrion.  Socially,  lits  position  dif- 
fvivd  from  thai  of  his  greatest  oontemporarius 
in  literature.  By  inheritance  and  conviction  he  want  a| 
Diaicntor  in  roligion;  by  occupation  he  belonged  to  the' 
trading,  or  merchant  clas;.  His  father,  Jaines  Foe,  was  | 
a  butcher,  and  appears  to  have  been  well-to-do  and  re-  I 
apectod;  but  we  must  rememlx;r  that  England  had  not  yet  ■ 
learned  the  hard  lesson  of  religious  toleration,  and  that 
Defoo  Ix-luugiKl  by  birth  to  a  persecuted  minority.  The 
controversy  waged  over  questions  of  religion  was  one  of  i 
ttifi  difiturbing  political  i^ucs  of  the  time;  and,  in  IMoc's 
childhood,  while  Itoman  C'atholies  were  feaml  and  hated,  { 
Dl'oentcrs,  who  refuwid  lo  conform  to  the  .scr\ice9  of  the 
Church  of  England,  were  upprtissed  and  dt^pised.  Defoe,  i 
bom  a  memlx-r  of  this  dissenting  middle-chUs  in  such  an^ 
1^  wa«  by  llittt  very  fact  forcwl  into  a  life  of  struRgle  and 
controversy  if  he  (■eniuined  tnie  to  bin  standanl.  James , 
Foe  wLiluxl  his  turn  to  enter  the  ministry,  but  the  boy's  | 
tastes  lay  in  other  directions.  WHien  he  wa.<«  al>out  eigli- 
tcen.  he  left  s(;hooI,  and,  after  some  yi'ars  of  proparation, 
set  up  for  him-self  in  the  hosiery  business.  \Ve  need  not 
attempt  to  follow  his  ehan^ng  fortunes  during  these  eariy 
years.  He  took  a  keen  interest  In  politics  and  in  social  ^i 
and  pubUc  questions,  and  held  decided  views;  he  is  8U|>-^| 
poiied  to  have  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  of  the  unfortunate^^ 
Duke  of  Monmouth;  luid  lie  became  known  as  an  vtTeetJve  ^ 
pamphleteer.  He  cannot  be  called  a  poet,  id  auy  striot,  ^| 
or  high  sense;  but  he  showed  himi>clf  master  of  vcreo  of  a  ^^ 
certain  orde-T,  plain,  vigorous,  sensible,  and  convincing.  On 
the  acctiBsioQ  tA  William  and  Mary  (1689),  be  becarDC  a 
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strenuous  .supporter  of  tlie  government.  A  few  years  Uter 
bft  faJIfd  in  biisini-sK.  iiiThftjMf  Ijocuuso  liis  encrgJM  had  been 
80  Utfiely  ^ivpn  to  literar}'  snd  politJcnl  pursuits;  and  after 
a  time  lio  becninc  connected  with  a  brick  and  tjlo  manufac- 
tory at'Tilbury,  u  little  towu  on  the  Thames  below  Tendon. 
This  has  been  rolled  "  the  most  prosperous  and  Iiououraiite 
period  of  hii)  life."  Ho  waa  honcetly  in  accord  with  the 
Govt-nrntent,  and  nn  enthuitinstic  admirer  of  the  King,  to 
whom  lie  had  bi-eome  (M-ivouiUly  known.  lie  did  the  King 
good  ecrvke  by  a  pamphlet  in  dcfcnoc  of  a  standing 
ThtTni*-  army(lfi071,  and  by  some  vigorou-i  verses,  TV 
bera  iasU«h-  True-btyrn  KngtuJiman.  which  greatly  iitcrcosed 
"*■■  his  reputation.'    The  occatiion  of  this  vigoroas 

produetion  was  the  growing  impopularity  of  the  King,  and 
the  violent  attucks  wliieh  bud  IxH'n  miuli!  iijKm  him  and 
his  Dutch  foltiiwem  becaa**?  of  their  fortigii  birth.  Di;f<>e 
confronted  the  «orm  of  pojwlar  fwling  with  a  itplendid 
nudaeily,  and  belalwunnl  the  whole  iuigllih  nation  witJi 
no  tight  hand.  lU-  pointed  out  that  titutx-  who  proudly 
claimed  auptTiorily  on  the  p^und  that  they  were  "true- 
born"  Kiiglitthini'n  were  tlKni^'lveit  uf  mixed  descent 
There  was  no  "tnie-ljom"  Enj^uhmim,  for  the  whole 
Knglish  nation,  as  then  conj^tituted,  wau  the  result  of  a 
mixttin>  of  various  foreign  elcatGnt«4. 

"  For  lCngU*licnm  la  btnut  of  gefwntiMi 
CuircU  ihrtr  fcrxratoilKD  and  lampooctf  iKn  ution; 
A  tnuvborn  BngHsbmui'*  «  oontradkUoo, 
In  Bpeeeh  un  irony,  rn  l»e^  a  fioUoo." 


4 
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Defoe's  brief  interval  of  prosperity  was  suddenly  brougjit 
to  an  end  by  the  Kinij's  death  in  171G.  Vmler  the  new 
soven'ign,  the  Htgh-C'hureh  pnrty  was  uppeniioet;  there 
was  much  violent  talk  againtit  the  Dissenters,  and  their 

'  AeNircUtv  to  tWon'i  stinuto,  easily  thouund  oojmm  of  Uii* 
pMBi  w«ro  nid  in  (he  itivM*. 
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portion  in  the;  et-ate  txKaroe  one  of  the  questions  of  the 
bour.  Dofoc's  contributton  to  the  matter  was  an  saony- 
Tho  8iiort«»i  ">«i'8  paniphlot,  The  Shortest  Way  iri/A  Dinnen- 
w»jr  wiik  (<T^  (1702),  in  which,  instead  of  arguing  against 
DtaMDUM.  imoicraiicc,  he  afTt-ctod  to  take  the  side'  of  his 
opponents,  and  tried,  by  stating  their  position  in  tlic  ex- 
trcnitst  and  most  brutal  fashion,  to  arouee  a  ft-oling  against 
them.  The  rmult  wiui  almost  farcical,  fnr  Defoe  bad  a»- 
8iuni-d  thi<  tout-  of  the  extremists  so  clovcrly  ttiat  both  sidca 
took  liie  tract  literally.  The  Dissentera  were  furious,  and 
some  ChurcluMfcn  dehglitod;  hut,  wliisn  the  n-al  naturu  of 
the  pamphipt  liecaine  apparent,  Imth  sidpfl,  anpry  at.  being 
deceived,  turned  on  IVfuc.  He  had  pleased  tiobudy.and, 
as  he  sal's,  the  whole  "world  flew  at  him  like  a  dog  n-ith  a 
broom  at  his  tJiil."  He  was  condemned  by  the  authorities 
to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Temple  Bar,  and  impriraned  for 
nearly  two  years  in  Newgate.  But  misfortune  and  im- 
prisonment were  powerless  to  tame  his  indomitable  spirit  or 
check  his  n«tk'«8  energy.  He  kept  up  the  fight  within  the 
walls  of  his  priiion,  writing  conlroveisiul  pamphlets,  and 

starting  a  new  pprio<lical,  hi.i  famous  Reinnv.  If 
^^^*         wc  niTKled  any  proof  of  tliat  vigour,  courage, 

and  ventatility  for  which  Defoe  is  dbtinguishcd, 
uiiy  demo  iLst  rut  ion  of  hi)!  nlnio^^t  unoquiilled  readioees  iiiid 
fluency  a.'*  a  wTiter,  we  could  find  it  in  the  pages  of  this 
periodical  alone.  In  hb  Review,  Dcfoo  aimed  to  set  forth 
and  <li80U!«  the  current  news  not  of  England  only  hut  of 
a  great  (wirt  of  Europe.  To  compare  the  Fariew  with  a 
modejn  newspaper  would  be  plainly  unfair.  When  we 
reflect  that  Defoe  not  only  wrote  his  paper  hitmolf,  but 
prepareti  it  without  those  aids  and  appliancw  whirh  modem 
joumnlism  finds  indispensable,  we  must  pronounec  it  a 
most  extriiordinarj-  perfomianep.  For  over  nine  years  (Feb- 
nitay,  1704,  to  June,  171.'i)  Defoe  actually  carried  on  this 
vast  undertaking  slngle^ianded;  and,  eitonnous  aswiui  the 
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labour  it  involved,  the  Review  was  but  an  incident  in  h» 
life  of  imesaaot  literary  production.' 

After  Defoe  was  released  from  prbon  in  17CM,  his  course 
becnmo  les*  o|)t'n  and  slraiglitlorward.  Ho  ww  omployixl 
st<m  iHBt  "■*  Pii'dry  secret  nii»iionTt  by  the  government, 
foiriij*  soittoliirus,  he  It-lis  us,  "ninnlng  as  much  rlatc 
|4kVMUJBM  ^  ^  grenadier  on  a  counterscarp."  The  depen- 
dence of  the  mitlKtr  uix>n  the  p<iiitiemn,  xvliich  hiut  been 
already  referR-d  to,  hud  it»  t«aiplutioui!  and  it^  drawbacks 
aa  Vffll  an  ita  advantai^.  It  was  a  time  of  political  un- 
certainty and  of  rapid  clmuge.  Now  tlm  Whijp  were  io 
power,  now  the  Toriis;  hikI  the  strug^ing  aiitlior  wbuM 
very  livelihood  was  Wgcly  dependent  upon  the  favour  of 
the  party  in  power  hiwl  strong,  if  sr-lfinih,  reasoDs  for  tmna- 
fcning  hiu  i^^-rvices  to  the  wiuuiiij?  stdc,  Defoe  h;id  sbotvn 
that  be  could  be  bolt]  in  the  dej'enee  of  an  unpopular  cause; 
but  lie  wan  a  laastcr  of  the  art  of  d(<ception,  and  his  char- 
acter seems  to  have  been  a  ungulnr  mixture  of  courage  and 
duplicity.  WTicD  the  ^\'hiJp  were  in  contrtd,  he  serve<i  the 
Whips,  and  when  the  Tories  took  their  place,  the  ToHwi; 
and  in  doing  thif>  he  Ktoo]XHl  in  one  instance  to  a  deception 
which  it  is  certainly  hard  to  defend.  Yet  it  would  be  a 
great  mii^ke  to  think  of  lum  as  bubitually  willing  to  sac- 
rifice hiR  prinriples  to  his  perxonnl  advantage;  nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  Addison  called  him  a  "falae, 
shufRing,  prevarieating  rascal;"  but,  under  all  his  tricks 
and  dliigiiisea,  there  was  a  basis  of  conseiL-iK-e  and  of  otub- 
bon)  integrity.  HIk  (Kteitiou  waa  often  e^iuivocJil,  hht  ac- 
ttoii»  aitibigttoiw ;  but  on  the  whole  he  worlcixl  eonsidtontly 
for  the  i)roniotinn  of  civil  aint  relipous  liberty,  the  cause  in 
which  he  t>elioved;  ho  changed  his  party,  b\it  ho  remained 

■ "  I'hi*  lUi"  Rrriew]  w>ji  hii  UtgMl,  if  wit  lut  mart  Important,  work, 
smbncinf  in  ot-vr  Ave  UuTuaasd  pafM  aRuyn  on  Alitia*!  rverf  brutch 
o(  luioMn  knowledge:  dunng  tlw  Mine  nino  jwci  bw  publtilMd  elglitr 
dMlBtl  worka,  with  4.7'JT  patea."  Cbaabei^nCyttop»diaof  Bnglitk 
Liltnitun  (now  editioo},  voL  ii.  p.  150, 
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tuilly  loyal  to  bis  principles ;  uikI,  whilo  be  did  not 
uplc  to  employ  falsehood,  Iw;  used  it  in  the  service  of 
what  he  honestly  believed  to  be  the  truth.  Ouc  cau  sail 
under  false  colours  in  order  lo  doauve  the  enemy  without 
heinf;  a  traitor  to  one's  country,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Defoe  looked  upon  double  dealins  as  a  leptimate  part  of 
the  ganie  of  politics. 

Such  was  the  general  eharactcr  of  the  fin4  sixty  years  of 
Dc'foo's  life,  years  of  chatigi?,  struggle,  and  almort  iuc^^dible 
toil.  Up  to  thifl  time  he  had  made  no  great  and  perma- 
neut  contribution  to  his  countrj-'s  literature.  He  had 
written  much,  and  he  had  profoundly  influenced  the  men 
of  Ida  own  time;  but  a  great  part  of  liis  writing  had  been 
devoted  to  questions  of  ttw  hour,  and  intended  only  to 
serve  some  ))n;?i'nt  need.  .All  his  toil  scenw-d  to  have 
bn)Ught  him  hut  little.  Many  regarded  him  wttli  suspi- 
cioR  or  contempt;  he  was  a  hangcrKtn  of  politicians,  ex- 
cludeil  rR>ni  the  select  coti-ric  of  Xhv  gri-at  wTiters,  and  a 
mark  for  the  shafts  of  Ad<IiM>n  ami  Swift ;  yet,  at  aixty,  this 
journalist  and  political  agent  of  questionable  character  pub- 
lished KofrinjwnCnwoe(1711l),  a  8tor>*whichprom- 
Lsi'fi  to  (ietight  the  world  so  long  a^  the  spirit  of 
manly  ad^■^■n(u^^!  and  the  love  of  the  marveUous 
survive  in  the  heart  of  man.  It  may  seem  Btrange  to  us 
that  surh  a  nuin  should  be  able  to  turn  a«de  at  sjxty  from 
the  tangles  imd  lumioilR  of  political  disputes,  and,  by  sheer 
forre  of  iniapination,  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  a  poor 
naitor,  cast  away  on  a  solit-ary  b<land  in  the  Cariblran  Sea; 
but,  in  reality,  some  of  Defoe's  past  work  Imd,  all  unknown 
to  him,  been  a  preparation  for  his  great  tasdc.  Kven  in  his 
Shortest  Way  teilk  Di»»enters,  he  liatl  shown  liis  ability  to 
assume,  for  the  tinte,  another  man's  [mint  of  view;  and  in 
his  work  ns  a  purveyor  of  news  he  had  cultivated  tlutt  power 
whicl)  he  naturally  ponmased  in  so  large  a  measure,  —  tlio 
power  of  making  fiction  look  like  truth.    He  bad  titc  in- 
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8tloct  of  the  jouroalist  rather  than  the  spirit  of  the  old- 
tuije  scholar ;  the  quick  perceplJoa  of  what  was  likely  to 
interest  mid  uini»c  lii^  n'udeiv,  aud  an  AdrtHlQeoB  which 
enabled  him  to  turn  any  passing  sensation  to  good  aeoount. 
He  was  expert,  in  uiakiDg  a  "good  «tory,"  as  a  cnodorn 
newspaper  reporter  would  call  it,  out  of  an  especially  de- 
structive Htorui,  au  earthquake,  or  the  dying  confcsRioD  of 
a  famous  criminal ;  and  in  tliene  storiea  truth  aiul  invention 
were  sotnvtjiues  so  i^unningly  uiingli^d  that  tlKry  became 
inseparable.  Now,  lioinnjum  Crusoe  b  but  a  reporter's 
"fllorj-"  in  a  more  expanded  and  a  more  purely  una^na- 
tlve  form.  It  haa  a  bafis  of  fact,  for  it  was  foundwl  on  the 
adventures  of  Alexandor  Stlkirk,  an  IJiglish  sailor,  wlw, 
in  ITO'I,  was  abandoned  by  Wip  ctinipunions  on  the  ishuid 
of  Juan  Fcrniuidez.  ;Vfter  alx>iil  four  years  of  solilar)' 
exile,  Selkirk  was  ntvitird,  tind  on  htn  n'tiirn  to  England 
bc^eamo  an  obji-ol  of  public  interest,  Steele  wrote  of  his 
singular  adventures  in  The  Enghshman;  and  Defne  —  who 
is  ttaid  to  have  visited  him  at  Hrii<toI  —  found  in  them  tlie 
suggeetion  for  a  narrative  which  hiis  iniide  the  imaj^nary 
Cnimc  eeem  real  and  .sul^^tantial.  while  Selkirk,  tlie  actual 
Rtan,  is  but  little  more  than  a  name.  But  while  we  can  in 
part  cx])lain  how  it  came  to  be  wrilU-n,  llw-  production  of 
ouch  a  Ixxtk  as  Hobinnon  Cmtoc  reni;iiiiH  one  of  the  marvels 
of  literature.  Out  of  the  fml  an<l  [Nirtisanship  of  au  ar^- 
fieinl  time,  when  Po[)e  and  the  re«t  arc  Ireatintt  of  the  fash- 
ions and  folhes  of  the  town,  there  comes  suddenly  the 
story  of  a  far-away  world;  the  story  of  a  man  in  an  almost 
prhnilive  nhilion  to  niuuit-.  nhut  away  from  kings,  or 
party  MquabhlLTM,  or  }K>titieal  iu-ttitutions,  and  ^t  face  to 
face  with  tlie  first  vital  problem  of  the  race,  the  problem 
of  wrrtiiing  f<M)d  and  elothini;  and  shelter  frnin  the  earth 
and  th<-  tiea  by  the  ingenuity  of  h'>»  mind  and  rlie  laliour  of 
his  tuuMlf.  The  micc«8s  of  IMrineon  Cru»oti  diverted  De- 
foe's energies  into  a  new  cbaiuiel,  and  be  n-rote  a  Dumber 
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of  other  storiee  which  miikc  hia  lutcr  wars  the  mort.  brilliant 
literary  period  of  his  life.  Among  thf»e  "  secondary  nov- 
els," u  Lamb  goUm]  thi-m,  T!ie  Memorie»  of  a 
J^"^  Cavalier,  The  Life  of  Captain  Singtelon,  Molt 
Flanders,  and  Tiie  Hidory  of  Colonti  Jack,  are 
perhaps  the  best  known.  A»  &  whole,  none  of  these  stories 
is  (jqual  to  their  great  forerunner;  yet  they  are  full  of 
marvellous  bits  of  descriptive  writing,  and  contain  single 
scones  of  great  dramatic  and  narrative  power.  With 
Robinson  Crusoe,  tbesp  atories  luid  the  foundations  of 
English  realistic  fiction. 

Among  Ibesi:  works  of  Defoe's  last  years,  Tht  Journal  of 
the  Plague  Year  (1722)  holds  n  place  by  itself.    It  \&  prob- 

Tlwlmra*!  "^'^  *^  '"*"'*  wonderful  e.xample  of  Dcfoc'o 
ofth*  power  of  mingling  fact  and  invention,  and  of 

"*•"''•"•  iiupftrting  to  the  whole  the  appearance  of 
simple  truth.  It  is  a  mimile,  and  apparently  exact  and  care- 
ful account  of  the  Great  Plague  which  dci^olated  London  in 
!6G5:  and  it  professes  to  lie  the  Jotimal  of  an  eye-witnef)8, 
a  soddlor,  who  remained  in  the  city  diu-ing  the  pestilence. 
It  is  not  a  sttiry  as  we  poniinonly  u»fler»<tan<l  the  word,  for 
it  can  hardly  be  sai<l  to  have  a  |>lot ;  it  is,  to  all  ap)K>arancc, 
but  the  simple,  ghastly  record  of  death,  and  terror,  and 
sorrow,  set  down  by  an  ordinary  citizen  who  has  lived 
through  the  experiences  he  deiicribes.  There  is  no  display 
of  emotion ;  nothing  but  hard,  awful  fact,  \^'c  do  not  think 
of  it  as  a  work  of  art ;  it  is  natiuv,  our  daily  commonplace 
life  in  its  hourtt  of  tragic  cri.tis,  in  tho^  unexpected  dra- 
matic situations  which  seem  beyond  the  fancies  of  the 
romancer.  We  hardly  realise  at  first  that  Defoe's  imagina- 
tion has  created  this,  and  that  to  produce  such  a  perfect 
illusion  demands  the  finest  and  most  finished  art.  Defoe 
lacked  many  qualities  whicli  other  great  masters  of  fiction 
possessed;  but,  when  he  is  witUn  his  own  province,  as  ia 
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this  Journal  of  the  Plague,  he  has  bocn  wldom  approachi-tl 
and  perhapH  oevtT  surpii»!<C(l. 

^Vi)Cll  he  published  /fo6tMM»n  Crtuoe,  Defoe  vae  iu  easy 
circumstajic'CM:  but  towards  the  close  of  ht*  life  he  bc-came 

again  involved  in  dillicultios,  aiid  even  hu  stivng 
^^?*         ftod  brave  »pu-it  was  at  last  shaken  by  repeated 

mUfortunea.  Beset  by  poverty  and  troublefi, 
he  writes  the  year  before  his  death:  "I  am  so  near  uiy 
journey's  end,  and  ain  hastening  t«  the  place  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest;  be  it  that  the  f>aK«ip'  is  rough  and 
the  day  stormy,  by  what  way  soever  He  pleaFR  to  bring 
me  to  the  end  of  it,  I  desire  to  finish  life  with  this  temper  of 
soul  in  all  easps  —  Te  Oeum  I^udamuf."  His  magnificeot 
vitality  whieh  had  broti|;ht  him  through  so  much  iww  at 
last  broke,  and  bo  "died  of  a  letJiargy"  in  a  London 
lod^ng-liouse  in  1731.  He  was  buried  in  a  famous  Non- 
confonnist  cemetery  iu  BunbiU  Fields,  London ;  here  John 
Bimyan  and  I^aac  Watts  lie  also,  and  his  grave  is  now 
marked  by  a  monuiiifut  erected  to  the  author  of  Rcbinson 
Crusoe  by  the  (.-hlldreu  of  tiiiuiy  landa. 
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JONATHAN    SWIFT. 

(16a7-l7U.) 

"To  Dr.  Jonatban  Swift,  ibo  most  ngrMwblc  coaip«iik>a,  tlu>  truwt 
frioDd,  uid  tbe  git^mt  coDiiu  o(  hi«  ac»-" 

—  Aimiiso.v'h  dcdioition  of  bia  Tnvela  in  liaty. 

"Swill  trw  a  wild  lieaM  who  worried  and  bail(«<l  all  mankiod  altixwi, 
becauw  his  iiitoleruble  amigBnce,  vuiity,  pride,  aniJ  Mnbitiua  were 
disappointed."  —  Uoaicit  Waltulk. 

"B]r  for  the  gntMtt  mnn  of  that  time,  I  think,  wax  Jooulluui 
Snilt.  ...  He  nsw  hiniMlf  iu  a  world  of  oonfiwion  aiid  faLiebood;  do 
ey«  "We  clearer  to  M-e  it  than  his."  — Thomab  Cakutu:. 

"A  «7niii  aad  n  miMntlin>pe  in  principle,  his  Dliilooophy  of  life  in 
ignoble,  bow,  and  fnlaci,  and  hi«  impioiu  motJiox  extendi  even  to  tlio 
Mty."  —  JoMK  CBDrroN  Couxruk 

"When  a  Bhallow  opiiniinn  ia  tli«  moat  living  ciKed,  a  man  of  Miang 
iittttire  becoDMjs  a  Bivmful  ptitMiinist."  —  Sir  Lblib  ^W8KX. 


J(HiBtbao  Swirt,  th«  gn-atest  of  Euglish  proM-satiiists, 
i»  the  most  powerful,  m<iiit  iiiFcnitable,  and  most  tragic 
Chnraetw  *'K"ni  in  the  liturary  history  of  his  century. 
udMri7  horn  in  Dublin  in  IC67,  Snift,  like  Steele  and 
^'•*"-  fjoldsmith,  Mils  of  English  dcBocnt.     But  the 

rnoroee  aud  vindictive  spirit  in  which  he  faced  the  world 
preftenta  a  sharp  coutrart  to  the  loving-kindtiess  and  good- 
liuinour  which  helped  Steele  and  G(iid.imith  to  travd 
a  rough  roail  with  unoonipUtning  lips  and  light  hearts. 
Swift'«  lot  was  not,  in  itsplf,  an  exceptionally  hani  one; 
indeed,  in  many  ways  it  was  more  than  usually  fortunate; 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  \a»  troubles  were  due  not  to  hta 
circtitnstances  but  lo  himself,  to  hLs  angry  rcsentnient 
when  things  did  not  go  to  hJH  tnind,  and  to  a  aelSsh,  grasp* 
ing  and  imperious  toiuper,  which  exacted  a  subwrvicut 
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homage  to  bis  grcut  powcnt.  He  chafed  at  poverty; 
t>c  rebelled  against  college  diacipline  and  neglected  his 
etudktt;  bis  dvpcudoocc  OD  vbat  li«  L-onsid<.-red  tbe  grudg 
ing  charity  of  hb  luvcle  galled  bini,  and  he  hated  hia 
factor,  Forced  to  take  rcfugu  in  England  by  the  Irish 
disturliaDces  which  DUDceeded  tlu-  Revulution  of  ICRS,  he 
became  socrotory  to  hi»  niotbcr'tt  kiasnian  Sir  William 
Temple,  a  retired  ittatesman  of  titerary  tastes.  Most  men 
ill  tjwirt'K  L'ircuntstancuit  would  have  considered  this 
pa«iition  a  Mmkc  of  good  fortune,  as  Temple  showed  an 
intenu<t  in  htn  young  kinsman's  rarcer  by  acts  of  sub* 
stantial  kindness.  But  Swifl  saw  a  shght  in  every  care- 
loes  word.  His  mind  was  f)X<>d  upon  what  was  due  to 
him,  rather  than  oti  wtmt  he  owed  to  others,  and  (as  he 
said  defiantly  in  later  life)  he  would  not  "  be  treated  as  a 
K-hoollmy."  A  speck  which  a  healthy  man  would  not 
notice  will  inflame  a  raw  wound.  A  man  of  Swift's 
happy  nature,  pluHtl  in  a  |x)«ition  of  dcpendeuL-e,  wcs^ 
occatiions  for  offence  in  trifles,  and  broods  bitterly  over 
imagjnury  wrongs.  Swifl  had,  indeed,  a  must  base  and 
cuntemplible  kind  of  pride.  Smarting  undtT  a  eenae  of 
obligation,  he  did  not  reject  a  kindnetvi,  but,  to  soothe  his 
pride,  lie  accepti-d  it  with  ingratitude.  He  availed  him- 
self of  Temple's  good  othc&H  and  repaid  them  with  |M?tu- 
Uooc  and  suspk-ion. 

Young,  brilliant,  ambitioiu,  ortd  tnonhnutely  food  of 
pom^r,  Swift's  rmtural  l)ent  was  to^vard3  a.  political 
career;  but  circumstances,  if  not  inclination,  led 
him  t<i  turn  to  the  Church,  and  !«•  was  ordainec 
in  1G9-1.  The  Church  was  one  of  the  great 
avenues  to  advancement,  but  Swift's  cboloe  of  a  profes- 
nott  seems  to  have  been  a  tiii-u>rnMf  error.  It  is  true  that 
he  perfonncd  his  clericid  duties  uilb  i^crupuluus  rxlelity; 
ho  held  fnK[ucnt  eervin-s;  he  t<lcDtifie<]  hinttclf  with  ttie 
Church  of  England  as  u  political  institution,  fought  for 
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her  piMhtfB,  iBil  bdiwvl  n  00  m  %  praoiatcf  erf  wiimi 
oionk-  He  gBve  fredy  ool  oi  bi*  fictJe  to  the  poor,  »oi 
M  namf  as  uDouDUtaoiB  acs  of  fcadoGK;  but  fab 
QBlUfc  WM  fSftoly  Bsd  cMeBoujr  flBBpirilttw,  OB  nilBf 
^■■inn  WM  for  workfl j  power,  aad  w  he  grew  older  he 
woe  more  and  raore  to  bale  aad  deapme  fais  fcUow-meB. 
Swift  WM  oeviy  tfanty  before  be  flhcmd  the  wortd 
the  ■treagth  that  wm  io  him.  Dunng  hie  stay  at  Sr 
WHliatn  ToDple's,  be  bad  tried  fab  hand  at  poetiy  aad 
taSed  roiKTably;  hu  aueeeaa  was  to  be  won  in  other  BMb. 
He  had  wrttteo  aad  burned  much  when,  between  1696 
and  1608,  he  wmle  two  ^oae  woriu  which  suddenly 
ravaalcd  10  thr  f ull  tbr  vigour,  the  ingeniuQr,  the  ea.-<c,  iumJ 
the  r<jbuiitiin«  of  the  great  Batiriiit.  Thow  works,  which 
msnt  not  puUilhed  until  1704,  were  The  TaU  of  a  TuA  and 
The  Bailie  oj  the  Boatu.  In  <AA  tiuiis  a  mm- 
lilinii:  or  fictitious  fit«r>'  ^^  fiometiin«  callod  "a 
talc  ()f  a  tub. "  Swift  aclop(«  this  old  cxpre»- 
nii)n  Tor  hifi  title,  cxplaiiun^  that  as  eteamen  sometimes  tlirow 
iin  ctiiply  tub  to  a  whiilo  to  divert  his  attack  from  ttw:  ship, 
w  liP  ihrowH  out  thifl  idle  »1ory  —  this  "  tain  of  a  tub  "  — 
U>  divfMt  tl«r  Httf'tition  of  the  wit*i,  or  iweptira,  from  Ihoir 
attack  u|xiii  tliti  ttliiji  of  KUtt<;.  T)h>  l>ook  ih  a  satire  upon 
tlici  oorruptioiw  aikI  nbiiAot  which  have  crept  into  Christian- 
ity, and  tijion  tin.'  dilTfrL-nc(«t  attd  disputes  which  divide 
Chr]«uuid<>ni.  lu  avoweil  piiriHxv  vms  to  show  the 
nupcrlnrity  of  tlu*  Chun;))  of  l^riglaiid,  but  wc  feci  that  the 
luitiru  tuiM  n  wiiltT  application.  TluMe  petty  religious 
miimhlilcr.  fso  Swift  Hwma  to  imply)  are  but  ooe  of  the 
niuiiiffvtaliouM  of  (he  )H<:ltiiK-»»  auij  iiUicrvnt  depravity 
of  man.  At  tbv  hnart  of  tlie  book  is  the  tnily  auful  bcli^ 
that  lln'  vory  cpriii^  <if  lifo  arc  taiotod  at  their  source, 
that  oven  thonc  fc^lingo  whicli  wc  are  accui'iloiiR'd  10  regard 
iw  llii>  iitury  of  man  on*  ixMitcd  in  sclRshnesB  and  corruption. 
It  ia  better  not  to  kitow  the  truth,  Swift  doclans  with 
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bitter  irony;  the  only  hnppincss  is  tn  being  deceived,  so 
shatl  you  be  "a  fool  5i»ong  knavra."  Shakespeare,  with 
his  ilecper  nml  wider  viwinn,  could  write  that  there-  was  "a 
Boul  of  goodrifsa  in  things  evil"  Swift  iu  Wm  malevo- 
lence would  reverse  this  sa>ing,  and  thiis  take  away  wir 
hope  and  our  revcn-noi^  and  dt-fdroy  for  ns  th<*  worth  and 
dignity  of  human  life.  The  Tale  o}  n  Tub  in  a  great  satire, 
ODC  of  tbe  greatest  utterances  of  au  unepiritual  unil  uii- 
belifivinR  time;  it  has  marvellous  wit,  force,  and  inf^muty; 
but  with  all  it8  extraordinary'  niurit.s,  it  ts  the  work  of  & 
great  inti'llect  rather  than  of  a  pfMtd  man. 

In  The  Battle  of  the  Bookn,  Swift  ttxik  his  sliare  in  a 
cura-iit  eonlrovpnty  on  tlio  comparative  iiuTJli*  of  tlio 
literature  of  the  cIiiHtiv  and  modern  times.  It 
^Ml^"'  lelW  of  a  cont«4  betwwn  the  aneient  and  the 
niwlem  iKxikH  in  the  King'tt  Lilirary,  uikI  ta  a 
clever  burlesqiie  in  prosi*  of  tlie  HoiuiTie  or  epic  style. 
TKe  Battle  of  the  Ihwks  gjioeni  at  tht'  tiliauut  of  [xxiantry; 
The  Tale  of  a  Tub  at  shams  in  religion;  Pope's  Rape  of 
the  liOck  at  the  nhanm  of  fanhioii. 

Shortly  aft^  the  death  of  Sir  William  Temple  in  H!99, 
Swift  was  gjven  a  parish  at  Lnracor,'  a  small  village  about 
twenty  niilcH  from  Dublin.  His  inrome  was 
ginnll.  hii<  eoiigregatiuti  often  but  "half  a  seop'," 
his  ehurch  "dilapidated,"  and  his  porsoDage  immTably 
out  of  repair.  It  was  indeed  a  dreary  and  contrart'vl 
sphere  for  an  ambitiouf?  man  of  genius;  and  Swift  was  not 
content  to  xetUc  down  at  thirty  Into  the  humble  routine 
of  an  olKtcure  rounlry  ]>arifh.  He  came  often  to  London, 
and  joined  in  the  jMilitical  ami  lileniry  life  of  ihe  capital. 
Taken  into  favour  by  the  Tory  leaders,  Harley  and  Boling- 
limko,  who  cam4^  into  jxiwer  in  17If>,  he  ginned  a  cod-, 
iiderutioii  and  inHuenee  which  sliow  Imth  hi.'i  ability  and 

*  Tvo  otlMT  MutU  liviaip  wefN  nMorkud  with  linear,  yioUinf  j 
faiD  in  all  aboiil  mo  hiiiulrmi  inuMls  a  year. 
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his  imperious  power  over  n«*n.  Dr.  Johnson  eaid  of  him 
that  "he  predoininaU-d  over  hia  coiiipsnions  with  very 
high  ascendency,  and  probably  would  bear  none  ove 
whom  he  could  not  pi-edominato. " '  His  vcr>-  looks 
struck  terror;  he  loved  to  intimidate  weaknetss  and  show 
his  power  even  over  the  great.  "  I  used  thcni  like  dogs, " 
he  writes,  **  because  I  expect  they  will  use  me  so. "  * 

But  these  yean  of  his  triumphs,  when  h«  earned  his 
head  high  among  the  highest,  are  alao  the  years  in  which 
the  gentler  and  more  pla>'ful  wdc  of  his  com- 
plex nature  is  revealed  in  his  Journal  to  SttUa.  ^ 
This  is  made  up  of  letters  in  the  fortn  <rf  a  jom-nal,  H 
written  to  his  former  pupil  Hester  Johnson,  whom  be  had  ^^ 
met  as  a  child  in  the  household  of  Sir  Ullliam  Temple.    He 
called  her "  Stella, "  the  "  star  "  of  his  darkness.    Scribbled 
hastily,  with  no  thought  beyond  tlte  dc«trc  to  ^vc  pleasure  ^^ 
to  "Stella"  and  the  little  group  of  friends  in  Ireland,  these ^| 
letters  move  us,  as  no  other  writings  of  Swift  do,  to  tender-  ^ 
nees,  awe,  and  pity.    They  warn  us  that  even  Swift  liad 
"two  soul-sidoe,'"  and  remind  us  that  when  we  cannot 
understand  we  i-hould  be  cautious  how  we  judge. 

In  1713  Swift  was  rewarded  by  the  deanerj'  of  St.' 
l^trick's,  Dublin;  but,  in  the  year  following,  the  downfall 
of  the  Torj"  Government  was  followed  by  the 
deaths  of  Haricy  and  tht-  Queen.    Swift's  poli-^j 
tjcal  fortunes  went  down  in  the  general  wreck;^^ 
nothing  remained  to  him  but  what  seemed  a  life  of  weary" 
exile  in  liis  deanerj-,  and  the  bittemess  of  dtpappointmcnt 
and  dwgust-    "  WTjat  a  worid  is  this, "  Bolingbroke  wrote 
to  him  after  the  crash  came,  "and  how  does  fortune  bantM^dl 
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'  JohniOB'ii  L(n»  of  (A«  Port*.  "Swjft." 
'  Letter  to  Stolb.  *  V.  Brawning-s  "Om  Wotd  Han." 
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literary  cirdes  or  the  capital,  can  be  readily  understoocl. 
Swift  wrote  with  tiiorbid  s»diio^  llmt  ttiere  Iiia  lifo  was 
"  DO  soul's  concern, "  and  that  those  about  him  would  fol- 
low his  hearse  "  without  &  tear. "  '  "  The  best  and  greatest 
part  of  my  life,"  he  declared,  "T  spent  in  England;  there 
I  ma^le  my  friendsiiips  and  tlierc  I  left  my  dcfflrvs, "  *  H 
waa  during  those  yean»  of  tonelineis,  hitler  with  brooding 
over    dl^Rppointcd    hopes,    that    Swift    wrote    GuUirtr'a 

Travela  (pub)]»hed  17*26).  Swift  saya  in  one  of 
Travail.        his  letters  that  its  chief  purpose  was  to  show  his 

hatred  of  that  detestable  uoitnal,  man;  certainly 
he  poured  inio  it  that  stvm  indignatio,  that  fierce  wrath  at 
life  and  bis  brother-iitcn,  which  had  tormented  him  in  hia 
hours  of  darkness.  .\iJide  from  it8  deeper  piir|X)flp.  Gullivcr't 
Travtis  js  first  of  all  a  fascinating  story;  ivondorful  in  tlio 
originality  and  ingenuity  of  its  oonceptioiis,  and  in  the 
etirprt'<ing  naturalnosa  which  the  i^kill  of  a  great  artist  haa 
given  to  the  whole.  The  most  pitili^  of  satiiVK,  it  is  also, 
with  some  omi^ions,  "the  most  delightful  children's  book 
ever  nrittcu."  Uabehavahle  ax  it  is,  wo  are  almost 
persu»de<l  that  it  must  be  true.  Simply  as  a  story,  it 
inarka  another  greftt  advance  in  the  prognsa  of  eiglitenntlc 
o^tury  fiction;  and  wc  feel  that  these  strange  adventures 
of  Lefutu-1  GulUvcr,  sliip'o  aurgeon,  have  liuit  air  of  can^ful 
veracity  which  places  them  with  the  advent^ires  of  Robin- 
BOQ  Cnisoo,  mariner  of  Yorlc.  But  vrhile,  in  Defoe's 
romanco,  we  hear  the  warnings  of  the  prenclter,  the  prac- 
tical morality  of  the  middte-chiss  Engli^luuau  of  the  day, 
in  Swift's  we  htrar  the  fallen  politician  railing  at  tho 
pottioesM  of  KtaU'cnift  sod  at  all  tlie  vaunted  glory  uf  man. 
"Prom  what  you  tt-Il  me  of  your  countrj',"  says  th« 
Agnatic  King  of  Brobdiugoag  to  Uullivor,  "  1  cannot  but 

'  Vhmm  "Id    SiekiMM"  (1714),  SberidaD'a  cd.  of  Swift,  raL  vli. 
p.  H3. 

•  Utritt'a  L^Uer*  hmT  jMtnaU,  cdlUd  bj  Staaley  Um  Ftete,  p.  lOL 
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conclude  the  bulk  of  your  natives  to  be  the  most  per- 
nicious race  or  litllc  odioiis  vermin,  that  nature  cvor 
eufforud  lo  crawl  u[x>ii  the  surfat-e  trf  thw  cnrlli." '  Tliis 
is  the  motivT  passion  of  the  book.  It  is  not  merely  a ' 
HfttJre  on  tl>c  passing  pba^ai  of  English  politics,  or  par- 
ticular fijift^inj*,  or  persons:  Iieyontl  all  tiiis  it  is  a  satire 
on  our  race,  on  "  that  liatLnl  and  duU-stublu  aiuinal  culled 
muL*'  A3  th<^  book  advance^,  thi»  rage  againtit  mankind 
grows  more  nibid  and  more  lualigiuint.  Mun'.'^  knowledge 
is  foolishnosx;  hi»  reason,  which  to  Shakespeare  seemed 
the  attribute  of  a  god,  i»  held  up  to  contempt;  bis  iattincts^ 
are  proclaiiiiod  brutish  and  vile.  We  find  Iwre  the  hope- 
less, faithless  doctrine  of  77i«  Tale  oj  a  Tub  reiterated  and 
reaflirmcd  after  tliirly  years. 

Snift'it  life  went  down  in  lonelinexs  and  darknefta.    Esther  j 
Vanhomrigh,  uttu^e  love  lie  had  slighted,  died;  UcsttT^ 

Johnson,  who  had  called  out  the  best  he  had  to 
5^^''       give  of  \ovk  and  lendernc««,  died  also,  and  oncj 

of  the  sirangmt  and  most  tragk  of  the  world'a) 
love  storie:!  vms  at  an  end.    Once  be  had  writt<^n  vin- 
dictively that  he  wa^  doomed  to  die  in  obActirity  "  like  a 
poisoned  rat  in  a  bole;"  now   his  life  drifted  on  help-] 
leaaiy  toward  a  pitiable  and  awful  close.    In  lonclineM, 
In  failing  health,  and  in  what  inward  and  unspeakable 
angul'^h  we  ean  only  conjecture,  the  shadows  of  insanity 
cioi<ed  in  on  8wifl'»  clear  and  splendid  intellect;  and  he| 
Bank  into  a  niindlei«i  apathy  from  which  ho  seldom  roused. 
He  died  in  1745.     "An  immense  genius,"  writes  Thacke- 
ray; "an  awful  downfall  and  rum.    So  great  a  man  beJ 
Kerns  to  me,  that  thinking  of  hiin  is  like  thinking  of  aa] 
empire  falling."* 

8ome  may  ask  why  thli  man,  the  cleare-it  intellect  of  his ' 
age,  saw  all  tbc  world  awr)-.     \\'hy  could  he  find  no  ^t 


•  CMJtMr'a  TnmU :  "A  Voyage  to  Btobdiogong,"  chap.  v). 
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of  Divinity  in  m&n?  Why  did  ho  put  darknoBs  for  tight, 
and  pas*  over  that  which  was  h<^autiftil  ami 
iioblc,  uikI  fa8t4;a  on  Uie  repulsive  ami  ttie  vHel 
No  fine  can  fully  answer  such  qui?8tions,  but 
they  are  iimwcred  in  t>art  hy  tlw"  mate  of  England  in 
Swift's  timt'.  There  was  actually  much  in  the  world,  tut 
Swift  know  it,  to  inako  a  man  of  carnewt  and  inclanchoty 
nature  dcsixiir  of  his  kind,  much  to  provoke  cynicism  and 
cuntempt.  Via-  indt-od  was  \tm  ©(wu  anil  drtiant  than  it 
had  liecn  a  generation  or  two  eariier,  and  an  awakening 
xfiise  of  decency  and  urtler  wuk  beginuing  to  iitukc  it«clf 
feJt;  l)u(  the  wild  licena-  of  the  Hestoration  had  left  behind 
it  a  cynical  disbdiof  in  virtue.  A  mockJag  ejani,  the 
spirit  of  <lenial.  infeetwi  the  moral  atmosjiherft.  Men  had 
snccrwi  at  enthusiasm:  tliey  Imd  wi)r.sliipp<!d  the  reunou 
and  the  intellect,  and  .ihghted  and  distpbted  thow  feelings 
which  aro  the  true  glory  of  roan.  Ttioy  had  obscured  their 
higher  nature,  and  they  were  then  tempt^H]  to  complain 
that  there  was  no  liigher  nature  in  man.  The  sina  of  the 
fathers  were  indecil  vinted  on  the  men  of  Swift's  geoera- 
tioQ.  Pope  had  his  word  of  cont«in])t  for  man;  the  easy- 
going (jay  snyii  lightly  that  "life  is  a  jest;"  '  but  to  tttc 
man  of  dee)H':r  hik)  stronger  ruiture  life  was  both  a  farce  and 
a  tragedy.  Yet  Swift,  while  ho  denounced  hiif  time, 
failed  to  rise  alK>vu  it.  Mis  ambition  appears  to  have 
been  m  earthly,  m  material,  and  as  aelfidh,  as  that  of  the 
mpn  Iw  satirises.  He  railed  at  the  fools  who  contended 
for  the  world's  trumpery'  prizn;;  but  few  pur?iued  thixw 
prises  more  eagerly,  few  were  more  bitterly  disapjwintwl 
thjin  Swift  when  tboy  slipited  from  his  grasp.  There  is  no 
r«iason  to  rlnuht  hit  sincerity  when  he  says  of  him.self: 
"  All  my  endeavours  from  a  boy  to  distinguish  myself  were 
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only  f<»-  want  of  a  great  title  and  fortuao,  that  I  might  be 
\tsed  like  a  lord."    Snift  then  b  liimself  an  actor  in  the! 
faroo  he  satirises;  he  Dot  only  hates  his  time,  but  h«  belongs 
to  it  through  his  life  as  well  as  his  works.    He  shares  in  \\a 
vulgarity  of  aim,  ho  is  the  strongest  expression  of  its  mis- 
anthropy and  its  materialisn),  and  he  ir  the  truly  awful  ^ 
example  of  its  errore.     "Wc  live,"  Hiid  the  poet  who  didH 
FO  much  to  restore  this  lost  delight  m  man  and  Nature, 
"wclivf  by  admiration,  hop(!,  and  love."  '    Swift,  carrying 
out  to  the  uttennoflt  the  tendency  of  his  age,  is  a  man  who 
tried  to  live  by  contc-inpt,  by  hate,  and  by  despair,  and  i 
Boul  of  man  cannot  live  by  these  things. 

Otbkb  Proae-Wkitxiu  or  trb  Bahlt  Eiobtek.vth 
Ckxtdkt. 

Among  the  feature  of  the  early  ciglitccnth-century 
ersture,  we  have  mentioned  the  rise  of  a  clear  and  effec- 
AbimduiM    *^^'^'  proscHitylc,  and  au  extcosion  of  the  influence 
««  pr«««-       of  prose  as  a  literary  form.    We  have  atudip<i  this 
Utaniiuv.     pioae-liicraturL'  througli  «omc  of  its  great  mas 
ters,  — Steele,  Addison,  Swift,  Defoe,  — but  in  order  to  fo: 
any  true  idea  of  it.s  variety  and  importance,  we  must  realise 
that  these  repreticntative  ^mtera  livtKl  and  worked  among 
a  host  of  others,  philosophers,  scientists,  essayists,  theolo- 
giaas,  paiii[)lUct<?ers.     Nor  Ls  this  gn^at  host  a  mere  crowd 
of  ol>scureor  "minor"'  authors;  it  includes  some  of  the 
learned,  conspicuous,  and  brilliant  men  of  the  time.    Wi 
must  content  oursdves  with  the  merest  mention  of  some 
of  these  men;  but  we  must  rtmember  that  thu  itearching 
and  resttcBs  intellect  of  this  age,  eliowed  itself  in  the  num' 
ber  of  niiters  and  in  tlie  sheer  amount  and  range  of  thdr 
productions;  and  that  much  must  be  omitted  in  our  brief, 
eoumerstion  of  a  few  great  names.    Some  of  these 

■  Wonisirorth:  Tht  Exeunion,  Blc.  \r. 
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bdeed,  won  distinction  oubiidc  of  the  strict  timit«  of  lit- 
tTfiturc;  tliry  wi;ro  gn-ttt  »cho1>m,  or  great  philosopherw 
rather  than  simply  men  of  letters;  a  few  are  nwjn:  rt-mwrk- 
itblc  for  iIm!  intdlectUAl  stJinuluK  tboy  exerted  oo  the  ntco 
about  them  than  for  the  ixTmiuient  value  of  thrir  own  work, 
but  cat'b  liolped  \n  his  own  fitahion,  to  determine  the  tone 

and  character  of  his  time.  Thus  Dr.  John  Ar- 
A^^t     fliJTUXOT  (1667-1733)  i»  now  remembered  ruther 

for  bin  higli  character,  hu  trietidship,  aiul  biit 
pcTBoiiHl  influcnee  upoo  some  of  tJio  greatcBt  writers  of  his 
genemtion  than  for  his  own  contributions  to  litcraHire.  He 
wafl  a  Scotch  jjliyatciiin  wlio  settled  in  [Atndon  towards  tlio 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  aad  devoted  him.'^df  to 
Bcienco,  lilemture.  and  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
became  physician  to  Prince  Gforge  of  Di-nmark,  and  in  17(15 
was  made  physician  extraonlinary  to  tlH-Qut-en.  Hcwm^on 
intimate  tenia  with  Pope,  Swift,  and  other  great  writem; 
and,  if  we  trust  tlie  nptnian  of  hw  frii-iidH,  wiu>  one  of  tbc 
kindL-flt  and  most  lovable  as  well  an  one  of  the  abli»t  of 
men.  Pope  wrote  of  him  with  gratitude  and  affection,  and 
luldrewvd  one  of  tho  hca  and  most  famous  of  hLi  lipuutex 
to  him.  Swift  cftid  of  him:  "lie  baa  more  wit  tbau  wc  all 
hJivp,  and  bis  humanity  in  i-qiial  to  liis  wit."  "  If  the  world," 
fau  wrote  to  Pope,  "bad  Injt  a  dozen  Arbuthnots  in  tt,  T 
would  burn  my  Trateh."  Dr.  Johniton  pmnoimce*!  hitii 
"  tlw  firrt  man  "  among  the  great  writcre  of  Iiis  age.  "  He 
was  the  tno«<t  univen*al  geniim,  being  an  excellent  pb>'6ician, 
a  man  of  deep  learning;,  and  n  man  of  much  humour."  Dr. 
Arbutbiiot  WOK  Mngularly  indifferent  to  bin  own  literary 
reputation,  but  in  the  face  of  such  testimony  we  cannot 
doubt  tliat  hi.-4  ifiero  pi-raonality  was  a  literary  force.  Ho 
wrote  ftpveral  Ituinicd  and  Mcimiitit  works ;  but  in  literature 
he  18  remembered  chiefly  by  two  worka  of  natiric  humour, 
BOmewhat  in  the  manner  of  Swift  — the  ^femmT*  nj  Marlin 
Ser&lerus,  a  travesty  on  [>p«i«ntin  learning;  and  The  Hi»- 
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(ojy  of  John  Bidl  (1712),  a  satire  directed  against  the  Duko 
of  Marlbomugh  and  the  continuance  of  iJic  war  witJi  France. 

Altliough  liii;  works  arc  now  but  seldom  read,  IIilvhy  St. 
John,  Ixird  Bolingbroke  (1678-1751),  was  one  of  tta-  most 
brilliant  and  ronspicuous  figurefi  tn  the  literary, 
broiw,  *  °*"  political,  and  social  life  of  his  agiv  At  first  sight 
he  seenw  destined  for  diitlinction,  endowed  with 
all  the  giftswhich  lead  men  to  greatness  and]X)wcr.  Hccamc 
of  an  old  and  nobl^'  f:irai!y;  hit  means  were  ample;  he  had 
i-xlraoriiinary  pc'rwnal  beauty,  great  chajin  and  elegance 
of  manner;  and  he  was  one  of  the  best  talkers  in  London  at 
a  time  when  lx>n(lon  wa.-*  full  of  clever  men.  He  had  an 
aliHOHt  unfailing  memory,  Ktorrd  with  the  wiadom  of  the 
classic  wrileni);  a  clear,  vigorous  intellect,  quick  and  active, 
if  not  solid  and  profound.  Wfapii  not  occupied  with  poli- 
tics or  the  pursuit  of  plejisuie.  he  aniii'ied  himself  with  lit- 
erature and  philosophy;  and  tm  prOHc — uttcoDStrained, 
spirited,  and  cfTeetive — has  pven  him  no  tnean  place 
among  the  ma^tcm  of  hjiglish  style.  Iie:*i<le)>  all  thosn  ad- 
vantages, he  was  iX)(9«<M(>d  of  extraordinary  eloquence;  and 
his  .splen<iid  presence,  his  mastery  of  language,  his  charm 
of  voice  and  matmer,  made  bim,  by  common  coruseut,  the 
greatest  orator  <if  his  day. 

With  all  th(*e  viu-ied  talent*,  Bolingbroke  longed  for 
distinction,  —  distinction  not  in  one  direction  but  in  all.  He 
was  distinguished  aiitong  a  corrupt,  dissipated  aristocracy 
by  the  wildness  of  his  exceswes:  di-stinguishcd  among  states- 
men by  the  splendour  of  his  abilities;  dtf-tinguished  among 
authors  and  philosophers  by  his  liberal  patrooage  and  by 
his  cultivated  tastes.  He  is  a  great  figure  in  literary  as 
well  as  in  political  history,  and  vk  probably  think  of  bim 
more  often  as  tlw  friend  of  Pope  than  as  the  antagonist  of 
Sir  Itobert  Walpolc.  lie  was  tlie  honoured  companion  of 
the  greatest  vit^,  Swift  was  his  political  ally,  and  em- 
ployed his  unrivalled  powers  of  satire  attd  abuse  in  Boling- 
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brake's  cause.  If  you  would  know  liow  Pope  admirrd  hini, 
read  over  again  those  famous  liiive  at  the  cintw  of  the  Essay 
m  Man,  in  which  tlic  poet  caUs  BoUngbrokc  tils  "guide, 
philooophRF,  and  friend,"  and  addreeiies  him  wt  i\vi  "maa- 
ivT  "  aud  iti^pircr  alike  of  tho  \H)ct  and  the  t>ong.' 

The  dramatic  stor>'  of  Bohngbroke's  career  muiit  be  read 
elsewhere.  Almost  at  the  I>ei^it  of  success,  and  while  he 
Vina  Rtill  a  young  nmn,  h<<  lot!t  ulnuiKl  ut  oni' 
stroke  all  thai  he  had  j>layed  for;  and  the  most 
brilliant  slatitinuin  of  Eo^and  was  un  exile  and  u 
fugitive.  For  thirty-six  years  he  had  been  a  siwiled  <:hild  of 
fortune,  fwl  with  jilcaeurcs  and  power;  be  was  to  live  on  for 
Uurty-seveD  years  more,  out  off  from  the  triumphs  in 
which  1)u  iiad  <le]ight«.'d,  an  envious,  discontcnttxl  man, 
left  to  console  himself  with  philosophy  as  best  he  eould. 
DebafTod  from  other  avenues  to  distinction,  he  ttuned  to 
authorship,  the  only  road  left  open.  Swift,  whose  political 
fortunes  wore  wrecked  with  Ihosa  of  hti  leader,  sneorad  at 
the  pettiness  and  folly  of  huiium  anilntions;  Bolingbroke 
(wl>ctlicr  to  con.sole  himi«i-lf,  or  to  deceive  others)  affected  a 
li>fty  Huj)crif)rily  to  ill-fortune.  Tliu  disappointiK)  place- 
hunter  snarling  at  the  fools  who  sought  for  preferment,  tlie 
disapitointcd  politician  in  FVance,  decluitning  on  the  advan- 
tages of  seclusion  and  contemj>lslion,  what  a  tbeme  was 
this  for  Swift's  bitter  nwckery.  if  tlio  great  satiri*t  could 
only  have  siewed  it  with  an  impartial  mind.  Id 
itfwtrth!  hk  RePedions  upon  Exile  (1710).  Bolingbroke 
pictures  himself  ae  the  pliiloeopher,  sorcite  in  the 
midxt  of  adversity,  and  able  to  meditate  upon  its  uses  to 
the  wiite  and  viriuous.  **  Far  from  tljo  hurn*  of  thft  world, 
and  an  almost  uiiironL'emetl  ?|)ectjitor  nf  what  parses  in  it, 
having  paid  in  a  public  life  wliat  you  owed  to  the  preseut 
age,  pay  in  a  private  life  what  you  owe  to  posterity.     Write 

■  Bolin|{bn>k«  funiiUiad  Popo  nitJi  muoh  at  tha  fiiUmophy  uf  Die 
ICmaf  M  .Van,  uxl  Pdpe  dadtMWd  tba  irarit  ta  Ura. 
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as  you  live,  without  passion;  and  build  >'our  reputation, 
na  you  build  >'our  happiness,  on  the  foundatiriofi  of  truth." 

ThU  is  A  dignified  and  lofty  resolve,  nobly  iitterod ;  but 
iiiiliiipi»ly,  wlictn  wo  compare  it  u'ith  thct  Tac-ta,  it  only  sug- 
gests to  U9  the  fatal  flaw  in  Dolingbrokc's  life  and  works. 
With  sll  hi»  showy  talcots,  liie  chiu-aclcr  had  no  adoquatw 
"  foundations  of  truth."  He  was  the  child  of  hb  age; 
rceplondcut  in  surfaoc  adornments,  but  wanting  in  a 
substantial  baeis  of  sound  morak  and  honest  €on\'iction. 
Under  these  fine  plmiscs  there  is  tlii^  taint  of  itL^inccrity, 
chBrooteriatic of  the  man.  "Few  people,"  said  Lord  Her- 
vey,  "ever  believed  him  without  being  deceived, or  trusted 
him  nithout  boing  betrayed."  Discredited  as  a  statesman 
by  the  men  of  Iiis  own  generation,  and  ne^DCt«d  as  an 
author  by  pojtterity,  his  great  reputation  has  suffered 
because  it  rexts  so  largely  on  a  foundation  of  pretence; 
for  one  of  tlte  virtue-s  wliich  ^vo  pennanenoe  to  Utcrature 
is  truth. 

Bolingbroke's  Letltn  to  Sir  William  Wyndham  (1717), 
a  defence  of  his  political  eareer,  is  usutdly  regarded  a.-*  his 
otiMworta  nia«tcrpicoe  in  point  of  style.  Among  his 
'  other  works,  the  idea  of  a  Patriot  King  (1749) 
and  the  Ltiten  an  the  Study  of  Hislery  (1752),  arc  probably 
the  best  known.  Tbc  best  works  of  Bolingbrf)ke,  at  least, 
^ould  be  studied,  if  only  for  their  style;  for  lie  excels 
his  contemporaries  in  courtly  dignity  and  elevation,  and 
ut  times  in  eloquence.  It  is  the  style  of  the  orator,  very 
different  from  the  strong  simplicity  of  Swift  and  Defoe, 
or  from  the  grace  and  almost  co^^'c^sational  ease  of  Addi- 
son; and  in  this  Bolingbroke  may  be  regarded  a»  tlie 
foreruimcr  of  Uurke  and  of  Gibbon.* 

Every  one  agrccfi  that  Bolingbroke  represented  bts  age, 

>  Od  (Ut  point  OMiHult  IMinybfoit.  liy  i.  C.  CoIUm.  p,  U.  Mr. 
OalUn***  poHtioii,  liowewr.  mmds  to  me  somewhat  extreme:  for  b* 
dAirna  that  Rnglkb  prow  "owta  more  (o  BoUngbtoka  thau  to  aoy 
ctiiv  a^ie  writer." 
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tbst  many  trails  and  tendencies  tlien  charactcrietic  oF 
En^isb  Uro  and  thought  were  united  in  his  char- 
acter and  apparent  in  his  career.  But  wc  must 
remember  that  when  we  ei>cak  of  the  character 
or  "spirit  or  an  age"  in  geiural  terms,  clasafyitig  it  as 
rcIi(pouj?  or  sceptical,  practical  or  romantic,  vre  are  ciiiiply 
attempting  to  indicate  it«  roost  ordinary  and  apparent 
trait*.  All  the  men  of  an  age  are  not  made  after  the  same 
pattern;  tliero  are  idways  many  exceptions  to  the  "spirit 
of  the  age, "  —  base  men  in  noble  limes  and  high-minded 
dreamera  in  ttie  mtdst  of  the  most  practical  and  sordid 
aocieties.  Such  a  pure  and  lofty  spirit  was  GKoaat: 
Bkukkley  (1085-1753),  one  of  the  subtlest  thinkers  and 
nobket  men  that  England  ha£  produced.  Against  the  dark 
background  of  the  time,  his  character  shiwAwith  a  clear, 
unw'avering  radiance.  He  remains  devout  among  ccepticfi; 
reverent  among  scoffers;  unworldly  and  unselfish,  n-hen 
every  man  neeme  bent  upon  snatching  the  prises  of  life 
from  hia  neighbour.  As  a  thinker  he  equarely  opposed  the 
"spirit  of  the  ago. "  In  the  midst  of  a  coar<c  materialism, 
wtH'n  men  lield  fast  to  "common  sense"  and  dbtruBted 
anything  wliich  seraied  spiritual  or  ideal,  Berkeley  put 
fonb  hii«  philosophy  of  idcaliam,  according  to  which  we  can 
only  know  tliat  which  we  call  matter  or  tubstancc,  aa  an 
idea  in  the  mind.  The  true  reality,  therefore,  waa  mt 
matter,  but  thought  or  epirit.  This  thi-ory  seemed  very 
visionary  and  at»urd  to  the  men  of  that  itubetantial 
generation,  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  many  other?  had  their 
jokes  at  the  philosophpr's  expense.  But  they  were  good- 
natured  jokes;  for  iierkelcy's  unaffected  goodness,  his 
genuine  learning  and  enthusiaam,  made  him  a  favourite 
even  amiins  the  w^oflTcre,  Ifem  in  Ireland,  when  Berkeley 
came  to  Londnii  in  1713.  afn-r  a  hmg  rmidencu  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  he  whs  wclooinrd  by  the  leading  men  of 
letters.    Swift,  his  fdlow-coiintrjinan,  nhowed  hira  much 
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kindntss;  Pope  dnclared  that  he  was  pofe«i<(«d  of  "e 

virluf  uriclvr  heaven;"  and  Fraiii-is  Atterbur>-,  the  wpII- 

knon*n  bi--<hopan<l  ntiter,  ttsiii  oi  him:  "So  much  learning, 

m  much  knowledge,  so  much  innoccnee  and  humility,  I 

did  not  think  bad  been  the  portion  of  any  hut  angolt,  till 

I  saw  tliis  gentleman."     Berkeley's  writing  sop  cluefly 

devoted  to  the  expoeition  of  his  philosophical  syi>tcni. 

His    philosophic    dialogttra    (Hjflas   and   Philonoux,    and 

Alciphron)  foUuw  tlie  manner  of  Plato  or  of  C1<rero,  and 

have,  in  additkin  to  tJieir  other  merits,  a  decttled  literary 

charm.    But  most  of  wt  a^u^ociat^  tlie  name  of  [Berkeley. 

chiefly  with  those  vprws  in  which,  almost  dospairinR 

[£ngjand,  —  loot  (as  she  soeincd  to  him)  to  all  that  luwJ 

'made  her  gloriouH  in  the  past,  —  he  looked  forward  to  a 

better  age  in  the  new  world  of  the  West. 

"The  UuBci,  diiipMUd  ni  an  affD  and  cUme 
BunvD  u(  e^'cry  ([lorioiM  iIimim, 
In  ditbint  lands  no*  traits  a  lH4ier  time, 
Produring  mbjocta  wortl)/  liuae. 

In  happr  dinMa,  ihe  sMl  of  innoMooe. 
Wbotv  nature  gutclea  and  virtue  ruhw. 
Where  men  aliall  not  impM*  for  tnith  and  aetiae 
Tbe  piMiii[ilry  i>(  coutte  aud  aehools,  — 
TtH'rr  kIioU  bo  nvmg  aootlier  Golden  Apt, 
Tbe  riM  o(  Eknpira  and  of  Art*. 
Tho  Good  aiml  Great  impiring  vpic  nice, 
Hw  wiaoit  headi  and  noblcvt  bearta. 


ry 


Woitvard  (he  oourae  of  Empire  Ukea  iu  way; 
111*  fintt  four  act"  alrctttly  put, 
A  fifth  ahail  eloM  the  dnunn  mih  th«  dajr:  — 
Time'a  nabkai  olTsprSni;  i"  ihi>  Uxl." 

But  low  OA  En^aod  hod  sunk,  her  slate  was  not  ao  hope- 
less a»  Berkeley  fearer!.  Jlis  very  (IisconU>nt  wbh  itself  a 
good  omen ;  even  wIr'u  he  wrote,  a  subtle  spirit  of  change 
was  in  the  air,  and  before  lu>  die<t  tliat  great  spiritual 
formation  which  may  be  called  the  redemption  of 
had  definitely  begun. 
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\Mule  b  the  hands  of  Defoe  and  Swift  the  nove]  had 
come  to  shate  in  thi>  realistic  spirit  of  the  timo,  it  sttU 
reinaiiipd  distinctly  the  novel  of  Bdventim*:  its  interest 
resting  m^nly,  although  not  i-niirrly,  upon  lh«  proecnta-' 
tion  of  the  nwre  stirring  and  exceptional  dde  of  life. 
Both  Di-foe  anil  Swift  i-mplovx-d  the  autobiographical 
fonn,  and  in  Defoe's  work  the  ^uppoced  narrator  was  often 
beyond  tbc  pah  of  rfspoclablv  society. 

iktween  1740  and  1750,  a  new  form  of  fiction  came 
into  existence,  connccUxl  with,  iukI  yet  dt^tiiKt  from,  all ' 
Tbsiuni  t'l**  *'*''  8^*"^  before;  this  was  the  story  of 
•TdwMiUB  ordinarj-  domestic  life  and  manncis.  To  the 
draiiuitiiil ,  indeed,  thiH  world  of  every  day  was 
Dot  unlcnown,  but  in  appropriating  it  to  his  \t»c  the 
novelist  was  virluully  gaining  a  new  world  for  litti  art. 
Ijke  most  great  discoveries,  the  thing  seenift  obvious  ^ 
enough  when  once  it,  hae  b«Tn  done;  yet  Defoe  bod  ihoii^it 
it  Deoeesary  to  drag  \m  readem  into  obscure  and  utuuivuur}' 
pUcM,  or  to  tnuiBport  them  to  the  ends  of  tlie  earth,  over- 
looking tile  artif<tic  possibilities  of  a  world  which  lay  at 
his  fi^t.  In  a  century  and  a  half  ihijt  new  forui  of  fiction 
has  growTi  to  astonishing  proportions,  until  it  is  possibly 
the  largest,  if  uol  the  mo»t  important,  element  in  uiir 
mental  life,  The  cause  of  its  great  and  continued  popu- 
Urity  in  both  obvious  and  fundamental.  The  vast  majority 
of  Ufi  are  interested  fir^t  in  ourselves,  and  second  in  our 
ikcxtrdoor  neighbour:!.  Tlie  dumetstic  novel  shou's  as  our 
own  familiar  life,  the  life  of  average,  cvcry-day  humanity, 
but  invested  with  an  added  interest  and  dignity  by  its 
tramdatioo  into  art. 

"  For.  don't  you  nurk  ««'■«  mad*  to  ihu  <ra  lova 
KiiM  wben  w«  mo  tbcot  painted,  thing*  «e  hav*  paMtd 
PtriM|M  a  huodrad  ttoei  oor  nand  U>  ace."  > 

•  Browtiinc'ii  Pra  l-ippo  Lippi. 
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To  see  thb  world  of  oiir  daily  life  in  the  pegea  of  HotioD, 
is  to  see  our^lvL-:^  aud  our  iiti^bours;  to  find  our  goBNp'' 
und  our  daily  newspapers  given  a  <loptli    luid    meaning 
which  we  arc  too  shallow  and  too  convontioiial  to  perceive. 
The  group  of  writers  who  first  clainied  this  world  for  Engliiah       . 
fiction  make  an  cm  in  the  hialor>'  of  art.  ^1 

In  1740  Saul-el  Richaiidson  (1689-1761),  a  London" 
printer,  short,  plump,  ruddy,  and  pruBperoua,  began  this 
new  era  by  the  publication  of  Pamela,  or  Virtue 
Bifhirttffn  R^'oyrded,  the  story  of  a  "virtuous  serving 
tnwd."  Richardiion  seems  a  strange  leader  for 
a  new  movement.  Up  to  tliiti  time  he  had  done  nothing  in 
literature,  and  the  fact  that  this  shy,  demure,  and  highly 
estimable  printer  should,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  suddenly 
blasHom  into  the  n»v(?lii4  of  sentiment,  into  a  master  in 
the  intricate  anal>'si.'<  of  human  passion,  seems  even  more 
surprising  than  Defoe's  late  incuraioa  into  the  realm  of  1 
adventure.  The  fact  is  partly  explained  by  Ricliardson'a 
early  and  unconscioua  preparation  for  his  task.  In  all 
his  novels  the  story  is  told  in  a  seiies  of  letters.  Richard-j 
son  stumhle<I  into  fiction  lliniugh  his  marked  facility  in. 
letter-writing,  as  Defoe  parsed  iiit«  it  from  juurnalism  by' 
almost  imperceptible  steps.  When  only  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
the  future  author  of  Pameia  was  intrut^ted  Iiy  tliree  young 
girls  of  his  native  town  in  Derbyshire  with  the  delicate  ^j 
task  of  coiupofiing  their  love-letters,  each  conlidiag  in  btm.^| 
"unknown  to  the  others:"  "all,"  he  tells  us,  "having  a^^ 
high  opinion  of  my  taciturnity. "  During  liia  apjwfntiec- 
Bhjp  to  a  Ix>ndon  bookseller,  he  kept  up  a  vt^uminoua 
correspondence  with  a  gentleman  of  cultivation  who  was 
greatly  interested  in  him.  The  episode  of  tlie  love-letters 
is  one  of  osiKcial  significance  in  lU  bearing  on  his  later 
work.  Boys  of  thirteen  are  not  usually  distinguished  by 
thdr  warmth  of  sympathy  with  sentiment,  but  we  should 
resist  the  natural  temptation  to  look  only  at  the  ludicrous       ' 
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adc  of  the  situation,  nnd  see  in  it  n  proof  of  that  intiiuatc 
understandiEig  of  women  whittli  is  on«  of  Xha  distinctive 
marks  of  Richartbou's  work.  In  RichnnUon  there  is  a 
nolubli!  al)«rnce  of  that  weakm-wi  and  uiirwility  in  the 
women's  chariurtors.  ao  often  found  in  the  beat  work 
of  nuutculinv  noveliHt^,  wliicb  »me»  from  au  ioability  tOn 
appreciate  the  feminine  point  of  view.  On  llie  contraryjj 
thiv  cliMRLctvr  of  CUirlsHa  llartitwr,  in  his  grcstest  work,  ts 
admittedly  a  tritiniph  of  portraiture.  There  van  sonw- 
thing  in  Uichardsou  tlrnt  invittxl  fL-mininv  (roDfidonces, 
and  the  creator  of  Clarinsa  Marlowe  gathered  around  him 
from  boyhood  to  old  age  an  admiring  circle  of  womi'ji. 
"As  a  bashful  and  not  a  fon^■a^d  boy,"  be  writw,  "I  was 
an  early  favountt-  with  uU  the  young  woiiii-n  of  taste  and 
n>iiding  in  the  neigbbuurbuod; "  and  long  uft^^r  Ite  was 
described  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  one  who  "  took  care  to  be 
ftlwayn  imrrounded  by  women,  who  li«tcnwl  to  hitn  Im- 
plicitly and  did  not  venture  to  contradict  his  opinions." 
KicbardMin's  object  in  his  novels  waa  avowtry  a  moral 
one.  I'amrUi  wa.t  the  rcMiU  of  a  suggestion  on  the  part 
of  wiitc  of  bi»  frii!udfi  tliut  lie  should  treat  of 
JJjJ^***"'*  llie  concerns  of  common  life  in  a  scrieo  of  familiar 
letters,  iirepaxed  so  as  to  be  of  ui-e  to  "country 
readers,  who  were  unable  to  indite  for  tlK-mselven."  He 
unouQces  on  ttn*  tiUv-page  that  the  work  is  "  Publisla-d  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  Principles  of  Virtue  and  Religion." 
Rkbtinldon':)  tlur-e  noveb,  Pamela  (1740),  Clarissa  Harlow* 
(1748),  and  Sir  Charles  Grandi^an  (1753),  deal  respectively 
with  life  in  tlte  humblor.  highi^,  and  arlstocnuic  circles. 
In  the  first  two  the  central  character  is  that  of  tite  heroine; 
in  the  last,  Hicliard^on,  wl)0(*e  chief  male  choractere  had 
before  this  been  dtsfptcable  and  unprincipled,  attempts  to 
make  amends  by  mBUufacturing  a  Rue  gentleman,  corn- 
potted  of  all  the  virtut-K,  and  devoid  of  any  redeeming  grace 
of  liuinan  weakness.    An  impossible  aggregation  of  tbo 
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virtues  b  oot  a  character,  and  Richardson's  hero  b 
^vith  whom  imperfect  tiumanity  cannot  &>'mpathise.  Ye 
Grandisoa  has  come  to  stand  so  perfoctly  for  a  kind  of 
buckram  hero,  the  apotheotst!)  of  BtatL-Iy  deportment,  tcdi-^J 
ousness,  moral  platitudes,  and  rufflet<,  that  his  ver>-  nanie^| 
has  become  a  uKcfiJ  part  of  our  vocabulary.  Critics  agree  ^^ 
that  one  of  Richardson's  greatettt  mprits  aa  a  novelist  is  hts 
profound  knowledge  of  the  hunmn  Iiuart,  and  one  of 
greatest  defects  the  leng1,Ii  and  diffu.'ieness  of  his  books. 
H«  took  iDiiuile  pains  to  produce  the  eflfi-ct  at  wliich 
aimed,  elaborating  with  the  artistic  carefuUiesa  of  a  Mei 
sonier.  Reading  page  after  pug*-,  volume  after  volume, 
theee  minute  but  skilful  touches  gradually  impress  us  nilh 
A  cumulative  force.  Readon;  of  to-day  find  the  eight  large 
volumes  of  his  mastrrpiece  loo  .»evere  a  demand  on  time 
and  endurancfj,  but  the  world  has  rwogniiied  his  genius 
his  far-reaching  influence  on  literature. 

It  wns  tile  publication  of  Pamela  tlist  turned  the  gc: 
of  Hknhy  Fjkldino  (1707-17M)  to  the  writing  of  novels,      i 
but  the  spirit  which  moved  tbo  second  grcal^l 


imie 


novelirt  of  this  epoch  was  not  tlie  admiration' 
uf  a  follower,  but  the  instinctive  protes-t  of  a  boru 
antagonist.  With  the  mild  and  diminutive  Richaidi<on,  seo' 
tJmcQtalist,  water-drinker,  and  vegetarian,  the  boisterous, 
easy-going,  mufcuiine  Ilarrj-  Fielding,  with  his  big  frame 
and  high  spirits,  his  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  his 
healthy  hatred  of  affectation,  could  have  but  Uttle  in  com- 
mon. Richardson  subi^Utcd  on  weak  tea  and  feminine 
adulation.  Fielding,  according  to  Lady  Mar>'  Wortle; 
Montagu,  "  forgot  everything  wlicn  he  was  iK-forc  a  veni^oi 
pasty,  or  over  a  flask  of  chamjiagne."  Yet,  in  spile  of 
debts,  his  extravagance,  aud  the  dash  of  the  t3ohemian  in 
his  youth,  Fielding  was  a  sound,  sterling  bit  of  manhood, 
of  that  sturdy,  genuine  type  which  we  think  of  as  emphat- 
ically En^iah.    Such  a  nuut  was  r|ulck  to  detect  a  strain  of 
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false  seotiment  in  Pamela,  wbich  its  author  was  too  serious 
or  too  coDventioiial  to  perceive.  So  Tfit  Adventurex  of 
Joxeph  Andrewn  (1742),  a  'Sirtuous  serving  man,"  sup-, 
poeod  to  l)e  a  brother  of  Pamela,  was  begun  as  a  parody. 
But  as  the  book  grew,  Hclding'B  intereHt  carried  him  far 
beyond  his  primary  int*'ntion,  aiwl  the  result  was  a  great 
and  ori^nul  ivnitributjon  tu  fiction.  Fielding 
fern"""'  differcd  fmni  his  predcceswor  in  literary  form  as 
well  A.S  in  spirit  Intttead  of  enipli)yiiig  either  the 
autobiographical  or  the  epUtoIary  funii,  he  wmte  his  novels 
in  tiie  third  pcr^H>ii;iDtroductng.froin  time  to  time, introduc- 
tory chiiptens  in  which  he  Iftlks  with  hia  readers  face  to  f«ei\ 
Fielding's  nnveU  were  intemled  to  be  a  kind  of  comic  pro«w- 
cjHc,  his  purpose  l>einK  to  show  the  life  of  tbi'  time,  especially 
on  its  ridieuloa«i  fide,  with  the  breadth,  but  not  the  dig- 
nity, of  the  epic  manner.  He  wa«  aptly  called  by  iJyron 
"the  prose-llomer  of  human  nature."  Fielding's  work  in 
eminent  ly  oatural ;  while  we  mis:::  in  him  many  of  the  subtler 
and  tiuer  quslitie.i,  in  his  grasp  rif  fact,  his  mAnliDCCs  and' 
Bolidil y,  lie  is  munifet^lly  the  fellow-countryman  of  Cliaucer, 
of  .SliakcKpeare,  and  of  Browning.  He  hnti'<l  rant  and 
Phiiri^aism,  and  hts  large  heart  was  very  tentliT  toward 
wiiniAhhood  and  gcx>dne»i.  The  creator  of  the  rimple-* 
hearknl  Parson  Adiuus,  of  Amelia,  with  her  woman's  power' 
to  lovo  and  forpve,  had  under  all  outward  roughness  a 
reven-nt  and  Kcmiinc  milure. 

Roderirk  Random,  llie  earliest  work  of  TODIAs  SMOLLETT 
(1721-1771),  the  third  novelint  of  the  epoch,  apjwarod  in 
ToUm  '"'^i    *""'    ^'""    ■/'*'"''i    generally    considered 

e^ri»  Fifliling's  niasteq/iei-e,  in  the  year  following; 

'■*"*'*■       «o  that,  within  ten  y<;ars  from  the  publication  of 
Pamela ,  l\if^  fiiunilnltoriHof  the  new  novel  wen-  seeurely  laid. 

Tlie  realixtic  fcIiooI  of  fiction  tlius  begun  continued 
upp<^rmost  until  well  toward  the  end  of  tite  century.  But 
the  prefwurc  of  a  new  (tpirit  of  romanticism,  which  gaincdj 
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ground  daring  the  lattw  ha]f  of  the  century,  Bhowed  Haelf 
at  interralB,  as  in  the  publication  of  Walpole's  Ca^le  of 
Otranto,  in  1764.  About  1790,  tlie  advent  of  medisevalism 
in  the  romances  of  Hra.  Badcliffe  showed  that  the  wave  of 
the  Qothic  revival  had  invaded  fiction,  and  from  this  time 
to  the  coming  of  Mia  Austen,  the  suprranacy  of  the  romance 
ma  assured. 


PABT  IV. 

THE  MODERN  ENGLISH  PERIOD. 
(Since  cib.  1725.) 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BEGINNING  OP  MODERN  LITERATURE. 

(CiK.  1725-1830.) 

The  history  of  England  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  the  history  of  rapid  and  comprehen- 
_^^ .  sivG  changes  in  almost  every  department  of  the 
•i^tauth-  nation's  life — industrial,  religious,  poUlJcal, 
^^^  social,  and  intellfctual.  As  we  advance,  the 
England  of  Pope  and  Addison,  now  well-nigh  as 
remote  from  our  daily  Ufe  as  that  of  Shakespeare  or  Milton, 
recedes  with  wonderfyLfiKiftneas,  and  through  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  changes  we  pass  into  the  England  of  to-day.  As 
we  near  the  middle  of  the  century  the  political  corruption, 
the  coldly  intellectual  temper,  the  studied  repression  and 
brilliant  cjTiicism,  melt  before  the  fervour  of  a  rising  spirit- 
uality,  and  new  generations,  actuated  by  diametrically 
oppositjLJdeala-jQfJife,  crowd  forward  to  displace  the  old. 
This  fresh  national  life  utters  itself  in  new  forms  of  litera- 
ture, and  with  the  rl'se  of  Modern  England  we  reach  the 
beginning  of  a  literary  period  surpas^  only  by  that  of 
the  Elizabethans. 

We  may  relate  many  of  these  changes  to  one  great  motive 
cause.  We  have  watched  that  mood  of  dissolute  levity 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  Restoration  pass  into  an 
era  of  comparative  decency  and  frigid  "  good  sense."    Then 
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Addiaon  utters  his  kindly  but  Komcwhat  KupcrficiiU  strict- 
ure); i>D  fashionable  folU<»;  then  Pope  ia  berore  m,  with  his 
liltii-  \'uutJC6  and  compUisant  optimum:  and  Swift,  suvage, 
tnuriMe,  and  terrible,  is  intriguing  and  place-hunting  like 
the  rest,  but  with  the  bitter  inward  protest  of  contempt 
anil  worn  of  such  a  world.  Now  the  nation  was  too  inbjf- 
fnllyeiiiotionttl  and  religious  for  sucha  itiood  to  lotig endure; 
tlu'  higher  side  of  men's  nature  began  to  reassert  itself;  and 
\,\Km:  human  hopee  and  longinei  whifh  thu  "fa-eaing 
reaiiun"  cannot  nattsfy  began  to  atir  and  claim  tikeir  due, 

"And  like  a  man  in  wnUh  the  beott 
Stood  up  and  atwnr'd, '  I  tuvn  felt.' " 

So  in  the  drought  of  the  desert  men  felt  the  gathering  rush 
of  WW  fcelinj?!,  and  ay  tht-ir  hearts  were  Bgairi  moved  with 
pity,  enthiLiihsm,  and  faith,  they  felt  within  them  the  great 
lon^ng  of  the  prodigal  to  arise  and  return. 

The  nr^v  <-nthiMiiuitn  and  faith  are  sttii  in  a  groat  wave 
of  religioiLi  filling  that  is  assoeiated  with  the  rise  of  M<!tho- 
dism.  In  the  midst  of  the  eold  intellectual 
MMhoSiin.  !*peculations  of  Bolingbroke,  and  the  scepticism 
of  Hume,  we  aru  sljirtled  by  the  pn»!ionate 
appeal  of  WTutefield  and  Wesley  to  the  conscience  and  the 
heart..  By  ITSS  the  work  of  them  men  was  fairly  begun, 
and  their  marvellous  eloquence  and  intense  conviction 
struck  deep  into  the  souls  of  thowiands.  In  lii:;  Analogy  0} 
Rdigion,  Salurat  and  fiereu/eit/,  lo  the  Constilvlirm  ani 
Vmce  of  Nature  (1736),  Bishop  Butler  relied  for  his  support, 
of  Christianity  on  close  and  definite  reasoning,  but  the 
preaching  of  \\'hitefield  made  the  tears  trickle  down  the 
grimy  faces  of  the  Bristol  colliers.  Tliis  influence  went 
far  outside  tlie  rankii  of  the  Methodists  themselves.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  century*,  the  Church  of  England  shared 
in  tlie  prevailing  coldncMS  and  unspirituality;  the  filling  of 
its  offices  was  tainted  by  political  intrigue,  while  its  clergy 
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i(U«  and  often  shamefully  lax  in  manners  uiul  morals. 
SlethwiiBm,  starliiig  within  the  limits  of  the  Church, 
helped  to  iatum  into  it,  and  into  society  at  lai^,  a  new 
moral  and  gpiritutd  eftrnestncsa. 

The  effectft  of  thin  revival  of  a  more  spiritual  life  in  the 
ntidHi  of  a  jovial,  unbelieving,  and  often  coarse  and  brutal 
DMMr  tjM'  society,  are  Keen  in  tlie  growth  of  a  pntetioal 
paUi7wiU)  chiu-ity,  aihI  in  an  incrfftsiiig  pcnscof  huiQUP 
""'  brolberhood  and  of  the  inh(!reanlifinity  of  rn^- 

bood.  English  history  contains  few  tJiings  more  touly 
bpautiful  than  the  story  of  thtt  awakening  of  tenderness 
and  compilation.  The  novel  sense  of  pity  became  wide 
and  heartfelt  enough  to  embrace  not  men  only,  but 
all  wantonly  hurt  and  suffering  creatures.  Rull-bniting 
gradually  fell  into  disfavour,  und  the-  crui'l  b'{>on  known  lui 
bull-running  was  finally  ciipprfssed  at  Tutbnry  in  1776. 
The  [>oot  Thomson  commcDcla  tho  labours  of  the  "  generous 
band." 

"Who,  (oi»(\lw«l  witli  htminii  wo«,  rf<lr«Mlve  seantbed 
Into  <ho  bonura  of  tbe  ^ootay  jail."  ■ 

John  Howard  endured  th«  noisome  horrors  of  the  Eng- 
lish prisons  <I775-17fi9)  that  be  might  lighten  the  un- 
speakable milTerings  of  tlie  captives;  and  Wilberforcc, 
Ciarkson.  and  Pitt  laboured  for  tlH>  alx>liiion  of  slavery.' 
Thi?  criminal  was  no  longer  dragged  throu^t  crowded 
London  ctrects  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn,  a  holiday  spectacle 
to  jeering  or  admiring  throngs;  the  rigours  of  the  code 
which  condemnwl  wretches  to  death  for  a  trifling  theft 
Were  gradually  »oflpm'<i.  So.  in  thft*e  nnd  countless  other 
ways,  the  bocuU  revulsion  against  bniliility  and  violence 

•  Tht  StMoiu.  '■WlntcT,"  L  3G8.  Tbonuon  U  tpniiiag  of  %  jail 
oomniiitM  (A  \TJS.  See  ihiH  whole  fiigw  fram  L  33^-888,  na  a  good 
iivUuiw  o(  til*  n»ir  litiauniijr  jo  P0M17. 

*  Oniktoii  and  WHIwrfoire  lieeui  tfaeir  iuill-«lBvery  ajcitation  ahoiit 
17H7,  vnbMing  Uie  Bid  a(  PfIL  Tbe  EiiwtMipiUoa  UUI  wm  paiwil  m 
ItOS. 
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TrhJch  marked  the  rise  of  a  new  (IngUud  uuniistakablyi 
declared  Jteelf. 

To  some  oxtcnt  we  may  even  associate  tliis  fuller  power 
to  fii'l  witli  the  rise  and  astonishing  pragreKi  of  modem 

m^iBJc,  the  art  of  pure  emotion,  both  in  Gtr^ 

many  and  EngliHid,  Handel  settled  in  Eng- 
land in  1710.  Re  struggled  for  years  agnio^t  popular 
neglect  and  misundcretanding  to  win,  toward  the  middle 
of  the  ccnturj',  con.apicuou9  rccognitjon.  It  is  8igniftcnnt 
to  contrast  the  fa^ihioimble  audiences  that,  latt  to  common  | 
decency,  had  once  aj^lauded  the  Immoral  wit  of  Wycber-  | 
ley  or  Faniuhar,  with  that  aj«embly,  swept  by  a  common 
wave  of  enthu»ia«m  and  worship,  which  wtv  with  one 
coneeut  and  tttood  throu^i  tlic  sin^ng  of  the  "  Hallelujah 
Chorun." '  ^ 

A  compariHOQ  of  Kn^ud  under  ^\'alpolc  and  imdcr  PittH^ 
bnlps  U8  to  realise  the  growth  of  the  power  of  enthusiasm 

and  imagination.    The  admini^tnttion  of  Itobcrt 
Sd^iu.        \^'»ll«>I''  a?_>l-17-12)  was  an  interval  of  profound] 

peace,  during  which  the  cncr^cs  of  Englaoti 
were  largely  given  to  trade  and  the  development  of  hcrl 
internal  n.'«)urce8,    Tlirough  the  ineroase  of  the  Colonial  ^ 
trade,  and  from  otho-  causes,  the  commercial  and  buaness 
side  of  life  assumed  a  new  importance.*    The  peace  left 
men  free  to  devote  their  energies  to  money-making;  the      . 
merchant  gained  in  social  position,  and  wenlth  rapidly  ^M 
increftsed.*  ^ 

Walpolo,  the  guiding  spirit  of  this  prosperous  period, 

>  The  itmerna  ehama  of  prniw  in  HAodol'it  MfMiah.    Tbo  pw- 
fornutitw  Tvlcrmi  to  was  Ed  1743. 

>  St*  Cnva'a  HiMoq/ «/ tht  BnglUh  Ptopte,  vol.  iv.  pp.  125-tOIX 
'  In  the  Sptttatiir  ftir  Rorct  do  Contley  itluxb  fair  Uw  Uuxlecl 

gentry,  aikI  Sir  Aadi«w  Freeport,  ibe  dty  merclunt,  (or  tli«  risliig 
nierchuit  claci;  v.  Spcetaiar,  No.  cxxvi. ;  ■.  «Ijm>  Soott'a  IMi  Buy  for 
eontraM  between  the  Tnry  wiuire.  who  Rtanda  tqr  Cburch  lutd  Ktog, 
and  tiw  new  mmmercial  miigDaU;  v.  Gibbin'«  tndvitriM  HiHory  ofj 
Ha^nd,  p.  I4£.  for  nSmDt»  to  Boott'a  Sob  fioy.  Mo. 
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Was  th«  embodiment  of  its  prtwiLifi  and  merointile  char- 
acter. Couutry-lired,  shrewd,  and  nam>w-iiuridtiJ,  ho 
had  great  business  ability,  but  was  incapable  of  iipproaclj- 
ing  life  from  its  ideal  or  imaginative  akle.  Openly  cor- 
rupt in  his  politicid  metbods,  and  openly  incr«^i\il(>ufl 
to  the  possibility  of  conducting  practirid  ijolilie-jt  by  otl: 
nietuis,  hv  Iuu^mmI  at  appeals  to  man's  hitter  nature  afi 
"pcboolboy  fliuhtd,"  and  dccia^^d  that  men  would  come 
out  of  tlieir  rhiipttodivH  about  patriotism,  and  grow  wiser. 
Such  traits  are  characteristic  of  iho  eariy  eighlecnth- 
ccntury  Kn^aud;  wo  rightly  fts.soci«l«  that  low  estimate 
of  human  natiux?  on  which  iiVali>(}li-  huliitually  iwlid  with 
Pope's  sneering  coDtvmiA  and  .Shift's  fierce  and  appalling 
[nisanthrf)py.  But,  im  wc  advance  toward  the  mi<idl('  of 
the  century,  ihtwe  liigher  impulses  which  wi^?  nmiiifest- 
ing  themselves  in  ao  many  different  dirwtiona  were  at 
work  in  politics  also,  liefore  tlie  fall  of  Walpok-  loftier 
and  pun-r  polJtJy^l  tdtals  had  already  begun  to  take  form 
in  the  en-talled  Patriot  party,  and  by  1757  William  Pitt, 
tlie  animating  spirit  of  the  new  goveminent,  was  virtually 
at  the  liead  of  affairs.  A  great  liistoriau  has  obeervcd' 
that  Pitt  did  a  work  for  politics  similar  to  that  which 
Wi«ley  was.  at  the  same  time,  accomplishing  for  relifpon. 
He  believed  in  his  countrymen,  and  Knglaiid  res]H>nded 
lo  his  trust.  InHtrad  of  debauching  |mblir  morals  by 
open  corruption,  he  made  his  (MissionaU'  appeal  to  p»il|i2i- 
n*  »xotM-  '^^  "^^  interests  of  En^and,  w^-Jiiingly  nar- 
•kuAf  rowed    in    Wnlptile's    tiuM    to    Insidar    limits, 

SBffUaA.  expanded  before  men'a  eyes,  as,  about  the 
middle  of  the  ceniury,  the  oatioa  ootercd  upon  that 
great  dui-l  with  the  rival  power  of  France  which  was  to 
nitso  bur  from  an  'mlaoii  monarchy  to  a  wodd  empire. 
Clive's  victory  at  Plawey  in  1757  laid  the  fouodaJion 
of  her  supremacy  in  India.    Wolfe's  capture  of  Qw^kc  it) 

>  B.  R.  (liudltMr,  Bneyebptdia  aHUMtta,  tllJe  "Eni;l«iid." 
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17S9  established  lier  tloniiukm  in  Aiiu-Tica.  Two  worids, 
the  rich  civilisation  of  the  nticicnt  East,  the  vast  and 
undeveloped  rcsouroes  of  the  new  Weet,  were  almot^t  at 
the  same  iiutant  within  Irt  graisp.  "\Vc  are  forced," 
said  Horace  Walpole,  "  to  aak  every  morning  what  vict(wy 
there  b,  for  fear  of  missing  one."'  Men's  hcarU>  were 
warm  with  a  gltm-  of  iMtrJotJ^;  prjde  and  a  licnSG  of  Eng- 
land's miglity  destiny.  McAnwhile,  exploEaUon  a»  well 
BS  foreign  war  was  helping  to  direct  the  tliouf^hl^  and 
traniifer  the  int^rettt-t  of  I'Jigiiiihmen  to  dintant  atxl  almoot 
unknown  lands.  In  1744,  Auaou,  a  comuuLnder  In  tho 
Roj-al  Navy,  returned  to  Europe  after  a  perilous  and 
brilliant  voyage  around  tlie  world.  His  account  of  the 
ex[>editi<)n,  tvhkh  appeared  In  ITiS,  was  extraordinarily 
pojiular.  In  1770,  an  even  mure  famous  navigator, 
Captain  Cook,  explored  the  east  eo«at  of  AtBtralia,  and 
took  poescnion  of  it  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain.  Eigh- 
teen years  later  the  first  permanent  English  settlement 
woo  made  on  the  nle  of  the  pre^^il  city  of  Sydney,  and  the 
British  colonial  empire  was  drfmitety  extended  to  these 
far-off  waters  of  iJie  Pacific.  The  .slory  of  Cook's  various 
voyages  (1T73-1777-17S4),  like  the  records  of  tiw  ex- 
plorers of  Elir..'ibeth'»  time,  brought  home  n.  new  worM  to 
the  ima^ualion,  mid  us  the  vigour  of  the  nation  found 
an  almost  world-wide  scope  for  Ws  acti\it.iei«,  Englishmen 
looked  upon  the  most  distant  ports  of  tlic  earth  with  a 
sense  of  possession.  This  more  cosmopolitan  spirit,  this 
sense  of  thu  wonder  and  variety  of  tlie  world's  life,  finds 
utterance  in  the  litEcaiure.  In  Coleridgp's  Ann'riU  Mariner 
the  ship  peiieirates  the  solitutles  about  the  South  Pole, 
CHT  liea  becalmed  in  the  awful  loneliness  and  remoteness  of 
UiC  Southern  Ocean.  A  widening  liorizon,  a  more  ooi;mo- 
politan  spirit,  fimis  it«  way  into  literature.  In  Honthey'a 
Curse  of  Kdutma  we  enter  the  world  of  the   East,  with 

I  •  See  Greea'a  HitUtry  of  the  fn^liih  Ptoph.  vol.  tr.  p.  IDS. 
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ItM  unknown  gods;  in  Iktooro's  lAtUa  Rookh  ne  journey  witb 
»  mairiage  cavalcade  llirougli  the  Valu  of  Ca-shmoro, 
surroundnd  by  all  tlic  splendours  of  the  Orient;  in  Byron'p 
Childe  Harold  the  on'tiic  background  to  the  sombre  figure 
iif  thf  pilj;rini  is  Kuroiw  itself,  bi-oui^t  before  us  witli  a 
Bympftthenc  tmwlth  and  truth  viniimU-hi'd  in  tho  history 
of  tlie  litcmture. 

Wliilc  pfttri<>tL><m  luvl  imagination  were  thui^  quickeiii^d 
by  t\je  gif  «l  part  that  England  began  to  pUy  in  llw  world- 
iBdiuiiiai  ^i^c  drsina  of  human  destiny,  at  liomo  n  ailjmi 
u4  lodai  ryvolution  was  transfrtnuinfi  the  aepcft  of  life 
*^"*'"'  and  the  very  Btructuri-  of  siajiiy.  l-'mm  the 
building  of  the  first  canal  by  Jamc»  Brindley  in  1701,  new 
fanlitjeo  for  transiiortatjon  uud  m-w  nirtbods  of  niao^ifa 
lure  follow  quickly  on  each  other,  until  the  agriculti 
England  of  old  times  bccomot!  tlic  imliutnal  England  of 
the  ninelopnth  wntury,  and  the  "workshop  of  the  world."^ 
Following  hard  «ii  ihcm;  chuiigtii  are  thoM*  problenw 
labour  and  cqjiiial  which  confront  our  modern  world. 

And  side  by  side:  with  all  livMi  new  things  are  the  initial 
steps  in  one  of  the  greateat  historic  movements  sirvce  the 
Itenaiasanoe,  the  riw;  of  nuMlern  dcnKicriirv. 
rMiSririTKT  ^^  ''h  the  conviction  of  human  bnnhcrhoiKl,  with 
«Bd  Uwkf*  iIh?  pamionatu  tteniie  of  tlie  worth  »ih1  dignity  of 
imlividual  manhood,  come  the  bton<l  atKl  vio- 
lence of  those  ttocial  upheAVflls  which  UMher  in 
oar  modem  world.  Men  are  po£«et<»>d  with  a  tfvcr  for 
the  "rij^i^B  of  man;"  they  dream  of  a  wholesale  a- 
orgniii'iKtion  of  »ocivty,  and  the  coming  of  an  idyllic 
GokJen  Age:  they  struggle  to  convert  Rousseau's  gospel 
of  a  "wtum  to  natiin-"  into  a  pnictjcal  reality.  In 
Anuiica,  a  Republic  is  established  on  the  foundatloai 
of  human  freedom  and  equality;  in  feudal  Faace,  after 
generaiioa-^  of  dumb  mi.'^'ry,  the  jx-opli-  lift  tlieir  Ijowcd 
bocks  from  labour  to  wi-i-:kk  on  tlieir  rulen  the  nccumu- 
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Utnl  >x'Dg!«uioo  of  ceaturiu!!.  The  Guest  spirits  of  Eng- 
Ituid  RTR  thrilled  and  exalted  by  this  flood  of  cDthusiasni 
for  tbo  cause  of  uiun,  the  word  "  liberty  "  mundii  eh  a  talis- 
nian  in  men's  earn,  and  tlie  spirit  uf  n-volutiuu  controls  and 
ittspins  tbc  best  productions  of  the  literature. 

Wc  have  noU^l  the  working  of  new  forwti  in  E^gU^b 
WKi^'ty  in  Wt-slcy  and  Pitt  during  the  earliiif  half  of  llie 
„  pi^t4?enlh  century,  or  from  about  1740.    Modem 

•ftw  tks       Eu^and,  thux  begimiing  to  take  ohape  even  dur-   ^ 
J^  *■        ing  tlK'  lifetime  of  Poj»  and  Walpole,  had  a  liLt-ra-  V 

ture  of  its  own;  but  tlu;  older  lit«rary  nietbods 
und  ideas  by  no  means  came  to  an  erul  with  the  Ix-ginning  of 
Uie  new.     Atcordiugly,  aft«r  thu  rise  of  tim  new  literature, 
or  from  about  1725,  we  find  the  litecature  of  England  flow- 
ing, att  it  Were,  in  two  BeparnisjeUjairns.    Tlic  one,  marked  ^1 
by  a  mode  or  faabio"  of  writing  which  began  definitely  uith  ^M 
Dr^'ijeti.  may  be  traced  from  Drj'den  on  through  Hope,  it« 
ilKiHt  perfet^t  reprciiontative,  through  Sftimn'l  JjihiMnn,  until  ^i 
iu  dii^ipatjon  in  the  time  of  Wordgworth ;  the  other,  spring-  ^M 
ing  from  a  dilTen?nt  soum?  and  of  a  difTercnt  spirit,  its  pti^ 
and  more  natural  music  audible  ahnotil  before  that  of  Pope 
huH  fairly  Itegun,  Bon-8  on  with  gathered  force  and  volume, 
and  wiih  d('ei«?ning  channel,  almost  to  our  own  time.    Wc 
liaviT  trueinl  the  lirst  of  tht^e  streamH  until  the  death  of 
Pojie;  WB  must  now  indicate  the  general  direction  of  its 
c<iur«?  Mfl<T  that  event.     Many  of  the  fealurj^  which  had 
characteri^-d  this  Restoration  literature  in  the  reign  of 
Anne  were  prolouged  far  into  the  century,  and  some  wiitere 
tnodelled  their  style  on  Pope  and  Addi.'ton  until  toward  the 
centurj-'H  close.    The  prusaii:  gpjrit,  in  which  intellectual 
force  was  warmed  by  oo  glow  of  paasion,  continued  to  find  I 
a  euitablti  form  of  exprossioD  in  didactic  and  s^ic  verse. 
In  the  protncted  nioraliaogs  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts 
(1742-1746),  and  in  Bkir'a  Crow  (1743),  a  shorter  but^ 
somewbat  similar  poem,  we  detect  u  euneral  reBembknce 
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to  the  Essay  on  Man;  while  Henry  Brooke's  poem  on  The 
Universal  Beauty  (1735),  and  Erasmus  Darwin's  Botanic 
Garden  (1791),  obviously  echo  the  favourite  metrical  ca- 
dence of  Pope.  In  the  two  works  last  named,  poetry  is 
called  in  to  expound  science  instead  of  theology  or  philo- 
sophy, but  the  tone  is  none  the  lees  didactic;  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  in  The  Botanic  Garden  the  Rosicnician  sylphs 
and  gnomes  of  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  reappeax  as  personifi- 
cations of  the  elemental  forces  of  nature. 

But  there  is  something  more  important  for  us  to  notice 
than  such  single  instances  of  the  survival  of  the  early  lite- 
rary spirit.  For  forty  years  after  the  death  of 
j^uon.  Pope,  the  greatest  personaWorce  in  EInglish  IJt- 
era^ure  and  criticism,  the  dominant  power  In  the 
literary  circles  of  London  was  Samuel  Johnson  (1709-17841, 
a  man  whose  sympathies  lay  with  the  literary  standards  of 
the  earlier_part  of  the  century,  and  who  had  but  little 
comprehension  of  the  new  spirit  which,  in  his  lifetime,  was 
bepnning  to  displace  them.  Johnson,  the  son  of  a  poor 
bookseller  in  Lichfield,  came  up  to  London  in  1737,  with 
three  acts  of  a  play  in  his  pocket,  and  the  determination  to 
make  his  way  through  literature.  For  many  years  his  life 
was  one  of  terrihlE-haidship,  but  he  bore  his  privations 
manfully,  with  unflinching  courage,  and  with  a  beautiful 
tenderness  toward  those  yet  more  unfortunate.  He  ob- 
tained employment  on  a  periodical.  The  Gentleman's  Maga~ 
zine,  and  soon  afterward  made  a  great  hit  by  his  satire  of 
London  (1738),  a  poem  which  attracted  the  favourable 
notice  of  Pope.  He  wrote  another  satire,  The  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes  (1749),  conducted  The  Rambler  (March  20, 
1750,  to  March  14,  1752)  and  The  Idler  (April,  1758,  to 
April,  17G0),  papers  similar  in  design  to  The  Taller  and 
The  Spectator,  and  in  1755  published  his  English  Dictionary. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  George  HI.  Johnson's  burdens 
were  lifted  by  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
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pounds  a  year.  During  the  rctnaimler  of  his  life  he  nil«)  as 
the  literary  autocrat  of  Loinion.  lie  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  a  Literary  Club  foumieil  by  hhn  in  1764  in  coujuiic- 
tion  Viith  the  paiiititr,  Sir  Joahua  Reynolds.  Durke,  Ciold- 
Btnith,  Garrick.  Fox,  Gibbon,  ami  Sheridan  were  nicmbcre 
of  this  club,  yet  among  »ueh  tiitn  Johnson  uinintained  his 
Bupremacy.  Macaulay  says  that  the  "  verdicts  pronounced 
by  t  hia  eonclave  on  new  books  were  speedily  known  all  over 
Ijomlon,  and  were  sufficient  to  sell  off  s  whole  edition  in  a 
day,  or  to  oondemu  the  sheeta  to  the  service  o(  Uie  trunk- 
maker  and  the  pastry-cook." '  After  writing  several  other 
prose-works,  Joliason  died  December  13,  ITS'!,  full  of  years 
and  honoufH.  Wliile  .Johnson's  works  are  now  compara- 
tively littlfi  read,  he  remains  one  of  the  most  familiar  and 

strongly  marked  pentonages  in  the  literature. 

"  The  old  philu^fopher  is  still  among  us  in  the 

bronn  coat  with  the  metal  buttons  and  the  shirt 
which  ought  to  l>e  at  wiit<h,  blinking,  puling,  rolling  his 
head,  drumming  with  his  fingers,  tparing  his  mpat  like  a  ^j 
tigier,  and  swallowing  liis  tea  in  oceans.     No  human  bcing^J 
ivlw)  luis  Ix-en  more  than  seventy  years  in  the  f^ve  is  so  ^i 
well  known  to  luf.     And  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  our       ii 
intimate  acquaintance  with  what  he  would  hinutelf  havB^| 
called  the  attfraduositie^  of  his  int^'llect  and  of  his  temper  " 
H•^^'es  only  to  strengthen  our  convietion  that  he  was  both 
a  great  and  a  good  man."  * 

While  Johnson  wrote  some  strong,  quotable  verse,  he 
was  preerniiit-'ntly  ft  jirot^e-writor  in  an  age  of  prose.    We 

have  seen  how,  diuing  tJie  greater  part  of  his 
prat-vriur  ecntury,  the  uninspirwl  temper  of  the  time 
piuiLgact  found  prose  a  cougeniid  miHliiim;  how  the  close 
*****  adherence  to  fact  found  a  new  vphiele  of  expres. 

flion  in  tiie  realistic  novel:  but  ajwirt  from  this  the  century 
witnessed  a  rrntarkft|>l<-  yrowih  of  prose  —in  hUtorj-,  thfigl- 
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ogy,  phil^phy,  politkal  economy,  and  in  law.  During  Ita 
middle  ywirs  David  Humk  (1711-1776),  Willum  IIouekt- 
80N(1721-1793),and  Kdwahd Gibbon  (1737-I71t1j  brought 
the  art  of  historical  nriling  to  b  higher  vxccUcnco  than  it 
had  yet  attained  in  Tjigtand.  Although  Gibbon  bthe  only 
member  of  this  grou|)  whose  work  rciuaim;  us  a  n^y  hmtiiig 
contribution  to  hiotorical  litorature,  tlic  histories  of  both 
HoberUfOn  atnl  Iluim*  luid  an  important  inilucncii  on  his- 
torical wTiting.  Gibbon,  one  of  the  great  historians  of 
the  worid,  gave  hisi  life  to  a  singlu  mighty  work,  his  HitU/ry 
of  the  ISfriine  and  Fall  of  the  Homttn  k'mpirt  {I776-I7S8), 
and  built  the  tiini^ivo  structuru  of  his  inasterpiew  with 
such  mimitti  attention  to  acctiracy  of  di!tail,  and  ituch  a 
comim'fK'niiivc  genius  for  the  Byninictry  and  grandeur  of 
the  gentrid  jilan,  that  hi-swork  n-tiiAins  unrivalled.  While 
an  era  was  thus  made  la  hititorica]  writing,  Siit  Williau 
BIACK9T0NR,  in  hie  Ccnnmentarie$  on  the  Lateit  of  England 
(17Uo),  pcrioniii^  an  unpanMed  service  for  Cnglixh  jurija- 
prudcnce,  Adah  Smith,  in  hit*  WtoUh  of  Xations  (1776), 
re-<?rcated  the  wiicncc  of  poUticsil  economy,  aud  a  gruat 
politifsl  liHTftturp  grew  up  undir  the  gnnius  of  IJurke. 
Yet  In  sueh  an  age  Johnson  remains  a  centra)  figiue.  Ho 
was  remotely  connected  with  the  dovolopmonl  of  the  novel 
by  his  didactic  Htory  of  HatseUu  {175'.));  liis  Liiv!^  of  the 
Poetx  {1777-17S1),  wlulc  by  no  means  free  from  character- 
istic limitatJoiut,  is  probably  hia  miwt  lasting  contrilnilion 
to  literature.  Yi't  Juhn^jn  U.-longis)  to  a  tinM>  that  was 
pasi'lng.  Ills  poents  of  Ijondon  ami  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wixhta  follow  the  satiric  style  mad<^  popular  by  [>rj'dcn 
and  Pope,  a  style  greatly  in  vogu('  w  ben  .lohnwin  began  his 
liltTary  career;  and  are  us  obviously  motii-lled  aft^r  Pope  in 
tlifir  vcntifiration  and  miintwr.  Ttw  ItambUr  'm  as  plainly 
imituU-d  from  The  Taller  and  The  Speclalor,  although 
throu^  Johnson's  pondcroux,  nijuiy-syllalilcd  Mlylc  it  fol- 
lows Uiem,  in  the  cleviT  plwuse  trf  Lady  Mary  Wortk-y 
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Montagu,  "as  a  pock-borec  fotlon's  a  hunter."  Yet  while 
Johnson  thus  stands  as  the  bulwark  of  the  old  order,  both 
by  his  onii  work  and  by  his  rrilical  %'erdict8  on  that  of 
others,  all  about  him  n«w  a^tations  wert?  already  rife. 
Absolute  M  woA  his  literary  divtatorxliip,  liis  throne  was 
reared  on  the  verge  of  that  revolution  which  begins  the 
modern  period  of  our  liwrar>'  history.  Tliu  industrial  and 
social  England,  the  rise  of  which  we  have  suggested,  was  i 
taking  shapi^  Ix-twvon  Johnson's  arrival  in  London  in  ]737 
and  his  death  iti  17S-1;  new  fn:linp<  utteriy  opposed  to 
many  of  his  traditions  and  prejudices,  and  alien  to  his  un- 
derstanding and  habits  of  tliuught,  wen?  quickening  into 
life  around  him.  While  he  held  steadily  to  the  ancient  ^ 
ways,  those  changes  in  literary  standaixls  had  already  ^| 
begun  which  have  led  to  the  reversal  of  nearly  evorj-  im-  ^i 
portant  dictum  uttejed  by  this  great  hterary  law-^ver  in  i 
matters  of  criticism.  ^| 

Tlie  changing  spirit  of  England  expressed  itself  through  ^^ 
literatuip  as  it  did  through  roligion,  ptrfitics,  and  social 

in  obai^     ''^'"'*    '^"'^  "^^  *P*"*  '"  literature  wliich  from 
Mt«ri«tlM     about  the  first  (juartor  of  the  century  became 

increasingly  apparent,  was  at  once  a  result  of 

thoae  wirii^-nprrjuj  changpB  which  characterise  the 
time,  and  oko  one  of  tho^c  forces  which  altered  men's  out- 
look OD  life  and  linlpcd  to  pueli  England  on  a  new  path. 
Before  speaking  of  some  of  the  authors  prominent  in  thU 
movement,  it  will  be  helpful  to  gain  sonie  idea  of  its  chid 
cliaracteriHtJcs. 

I,  Tile  new  literature  concerns  itsi^If  distinctiwly  with 
the  oountrv.  as  tlic  old  literature  did  with  the  t(U£Q.  Pope, 

Addison,  Gay,  and  Swift  had  given  London  the 
^li^^    gossip  of  tile  Coffee-houws,  the  miaeric6  and 

maiignities  of  Grub  Street,  the  gay,  petty  world 
of  fashion,  or  the  current  politics  and  philosophy.  The  new 
poetry  led  men's  thouglits  away  from  these  things  into  the  { 
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BUDjhipe  and  the  opeQ^fields;  it  transported  the  inveterate 
Londoner  into  a  world  which  he  had  half  forgotten,  or 
never  really  known,  a  world  of  plough-land  and  sheep- 
fold,  of  mountMD,  lake,  and  glen;  a  world  that  beside  the 
eagerness  and  noise  of  the  city,  seemed  quiet,  self-sufficient, 
and  remote.  This  increasing  fondness  for  country  subjects 
ia  uaually  spoken  of  as  "the  return  to  Nattire."  It  was  even 
more  than  this,  it  was  Ike  discovery  oj  Nature.  These 
poets  did  Bomething  more  than  come  .back  to  the  old  world 
of  earth  and  sky;  they  gradually  discovered  and  estab- 
lished a  new  relation  with  them;  they  gave  thera  a  new 
pwt  in  man's  spiritual  life,  so  that  the  nature-poetry  in 
which  these  feelings  found  its  most  complete  expression  is 
an  embodiment  of  a  new  view  of  Nature  rather  than  the 
return  to  an  old  one. 

n.  This  new  literature  was  distinguished  by  a  deeper 
and  a  more  comprehensive  love  of  man.  That  deep  feel- 
Tha  nm  '"6'  ^hich,  as  the  eighteenth  century  advanced, 
■7iitp»thr  prompted  men  to  turn  from  the  artificial  life  of 
with  BUB.  gfxjjety  to  the  world  of  Nature,  was  closely 
associated  with  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  Uvea  of  the 
countrxrfolk  and  the  poor.  The  representative  writers  of 
Queen  Anne's  time  had  despised  and  satirised  humanity. 
We  have  seen  Pope's  low  estimate  of  it,  his  malice  towards 
men,  his  ingrained  disbelief  in  women;  we  have  seen  Swift's 
fierce  and  cynical  misanthropy.  In  a  long  succession  of 
writers  from  James  Thomson  to  Wordsworth,  we  observe 
that  sympathy  for  human  misery  and  misfortune,  that  ever 
deepening  admiration  for  human  nature,  that  love  of  lib- 
erty, and  that  belief  in  human  brotherhood,  which  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  social  development  of  this  time. 

III.  This  deeper  himianity,  that  was  making  literature 
more  gentle  and  compassiffliate,  also  declared  itself  m  a 
sympathy  with  children  and  with  the  home-  In  the  writ^ 
in^  of  the  great  representatives  of  the  Classical  School 
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childhood  has  no  place.  But  as  poete  came  to  view 
with  a  greater  tenderness  and  a  deeper  unditrstondiug, 
llioir  honrts  wi-ro  touched  by  the  helplessness  and  losing 
dependence  of  little  childn>n,  and  they  felt  that  childhood 
had  in  it  ^nictliing  wonderful  and  eacred.  This  convic- 
tion, more  or  less  vaguely  present  in  ttie  poetry  of  Blake, 
finds  a  definite  and  pliiloeophicaJ  expression  in  Words- 
worth's great  Ode  on  Oie  Intimatiotia  of  Imm&rtalily  from 
ReeoUtOumg  of  EaHy  Childhood.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  century  a  number  of  notable  stories  for  cliiUIren  were 
coni|K)seiI  by  Maria  Kdoeworth,  Thomas  Uay,  and  others, 
and  auUiors  wrote  for  cliildren  aa  wdJ  an  about  them.  The 
quiet  and  xcoliiiiid  life  of  the  home  aiso  fuund  its  iuterprt*- 
ters  in  Gray,  Bums,  Wordsworth,  and  many  other  poeta 
of  the  new  school.  Nor  was  thijt  sympathy  restricted  to 
humanity  or  to  the  world  of  in.inimate  Nature;  it  stooped 
to  the  creatures  below  man,  to  the  liare,  the  field-mouse, 
the  water-fowl,  even  to  the  verj'  worm  beneath  our  feet.j 
This  feeling  is  purticuhirly  evident  in  the  poetry  of  CowpefJ 
and  of  Htimit. 

1\'.  We  notice  in  this  new  poctrj-  an  increa.<iing  tendency^ 
to  revgrt  Iwth  to  the  manner  and  the  spu-it  of  the  great      . 
English  poets  who    precedent    Drycjen   ami    P9pc.    Tho^H 
supremacy  of  the  heroic,  venwt.  tiie  decasyUabic  couplet.^^ 
po]>ulAriscd  by  Dryden  and  perfected  by  Pope,  was  dis- 
puted,  and  here  and  there  poeta  began  to  take   Miltj^n 
and  Siieufrr  as  mo^lcJa  of  poetic  fonn.    When  Milton  chose 
blank  ven«e  an  the  metre  of  Paraduie  IjOsI,  he  did  so  in      ' 
deliberate  op|>oHition  t<t  the  prevailing  fashion  and  the 
liest  critical  taste  of  the  time.     Itut  by  the  beginning  of^^ 
the  eighteenth  century  the  despised  verse  had  its  admiriag^| 
imitators,  and  a^   the  century  advanced   it  Ixfcame   a^^ 
favourite  metre  of  the  poeta  of  the  new  school.    Milton's 
influence  is  nl«o  apparent  in  the  cightoenth-oentury  imi- 
tations of  his  L'AUrtjro  and  //  Pen»vrom.    Some  of  the  poet 
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of  the  new  order  who  were  tr>"ing,  whether  consciously 
or  not,  to  [rci>  thenosetves  from  the  nile  of  Pope,  turned 
naturally  to  Spenser,  the  povt  who  was  in  alinoid,  every 
respect  Pope's  opposite,  and  in  their  h«n(U  not  only 
Spenser's  stanza  but  his  romantic  spirit  were  revived. 

V.  With  tlie;^  new  tvndcncit.'s  wc  inuitt  associate  k 
longing  to  escape  from  the  world  of  commonplace  fact  and 
every-day  experiences,  into  some  Ktrqngc,  tintri<'<l  regJM) 
of  the  imagination,  remote  from  the  prontiv  and  the 
familiar  The  supremacy  of  "conunon  wnse"  was  pair- 
ing; a  iuvc  of  strong  or  strang«  emotions  began  to  tiuuii- 
fei4  itjtelf,  and  men  found  pleasure  in  a  poi^try  which  in- 
Kpircd  feelings  of  wonder,  awe,  horror,  melancholy,  or 
mysterioiw  fear.  Men  fouiMl  various  av(>nue»t  of  escape 
front  that  prosaic  atmoitphcrc  which  they  now  f<>ll  to  be 
atiiling  and  conriited.  Rut  the  ori^nal  impulse  of  this 
whole  iiKivomcnt  was  the  dartre  to  break  tlnwu  the  bars 
which  the  writers  of  the  CSaa^ical  School  had  k>  carefully 
wt  up:  to  get  out  of  doors,  to  get  away  from  tlM;  town, 
lo  break  through  the  conventiotis.  to  experionce  new 
sensations,  to  find  a  wider  area  for  feeling  and  inuiginution. 
Just  as  men  realised  that  there  was  a  wortd  mjt«ide  »f| 
London,  they  realised  that  there  wa^  a  world  out«itl4>  of' 
Gn^and,  and  the  same  imptUse  which  drove  the  poeln 
from  Grub  Street  to  the  fieUb,  drove  them  to  seek  for  new 
subjects  in  far-off  and  unfuinJliar  landti,  or  in  remote  and 
lew  artificial  times.  Some  sought  frc!«h  jKiaturcs  in  the 
East:  William  Collins  wrote  some  so-called  Pem'an 
Edoguea  {17-12);  Bishop  Percy  traiuiliit(«l  a  Chinese 
romance;  Golrkmith  wrote  his  Thinrrtc  LetU-rs  (1760). 
James  Macphcrwn  was  attractwl  by  the  long-ne^i-ctcil 
poetry  of  the  Celt,  and  puhlishixl  his  \'i'n<ion  nf  the  old 
legend  of  Oeian,  the  gn-»t  trnditionul  fK>el  of  thi>  Gael. 
Gray  turned  to  the  almost  e<iually  forgotten  poetry  aotl 
mythology  of  Tccland  and  the  North,  or  introdtteed  into 
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one  of  his  great  odes  a  Bard  of  Celtic  WalM.  William 
lieck/ord  wrote  his  oriental  ronianpe  of  Vathek.  Others 
again  collocicd  or  iiiiitatod  the  IjjiIIads  of  tJie  common 
people,  wliich  had  been  long  dii^reganied  aa  outaide  Utc 
bounds  of  literature.  To  turn  away  from  poetry  of  a 
more  academic  and  literary  order,  and  to  come  back  to 
these  ballads,  filled  as  they  were  with  primitive  pafsioos, 
with  primitive  and  superstitions  fears,  waa,  in  a  very  real 
mase,  to  eome  back  to  Nature.  And,  moved  by  this 
ftcsirc  to  eaeape  from  the  commonplace,  men  entered  the 
enchanted  ground  of  chivalry  and  romanoc.  It  was  but 
natural  that  writers  in  search  of  "beauty  with  strange- 
ness," of  something  picturesque,  heroic  and  imfamiliar, 
should  find  in  the  Jliddlc  Agris  soraclhing  particularly 
suited  to  their  needn.  It  wa.<)  natural  that  in  their  recoil 
from  a  time  which  seemed  to  tliuui  flippant,  sceptical,  and 
pro6(ue,  men  diould  take  shelter  in  thost  ages  of  romance 
and  knightly  heroism,  of  wowlcr  and  of  faitli.  So,  during 
the  latter  lialf  of  the  eighteenth  century,  titerc  was  a 
gi-owing  interest  in  everything  belonging  to  this  upecial 
period  of  tlic  past:  in  its  costume,  it»  architecture,  ita 
manners,  tta  literature.  This  delight  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Mediami  Remval,  found 
lis  greatest  interpreter  in  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

These  varied  and  comprehensive  changes  were  not 
brought  about  by  any  one  man,  nor  were  they  effected  in 
a  sin^e  generation.  To  appreciate  the  gradual  transition 
from  the  old  literature  to  the  new,  from  the  Age  of  Drydcn 
and  of  Pope  to  the  Age  of  Wordmi'orth  and  of  Shelley,  we 
must  now  turn  to  some  of  the  writers  who  led  the  way 
into  the  new  land. 

One  fact  impreeacs  U8  at  the  outlet.;  the  important 
taken  by  Scottish  men  of  letterK  in  this  reaction  from 
Tcetrictions  of  the  (Ifijstcal  Scbo<il.    The  return  of  poe 
to  Nature  definitely  begins  with  Allan  Rasjsay  and  Jam; 
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TuoitsON,  bolh  of  tbem  children  of  the  ScotUsh  Ix)wlanct3. 
Riuiumy,  bom  In  1686,  wiui  familiar  in  his  boyhood  with 
the  piciureeque  and  mountainous  eK«ner>*  of  l^uuitrkidiire. 
W'licn  ho  was  about  1ift«cn  be  was  sent  to  Edinbur^, 
here  lie  became  a  juxwperouB  and  popular  wig-maker 
book-^'llvr.  Hamsay  was  a  man  of  olieoiful  ti'tiii«r, 
utvd  as  he  was  interested  in  t>ook8  and  fond  of  a  jeM,  tiis 
liecamc  n  favourite  place  of  literary  and  social  rt-sort. 
B  was  iicitltiT  an  hi-roic  figure  nor  a  great  poet,  but  the 
iiiflueiice  on  poetry  of  this  short,  amiable,  plump  little  book- 
Bt'Urr  wan  groiiter  than  that  of  many  a  greaHa-  niajj.  He 
hiul  » liking  for  tlie  old  popular  literature,  and  Iw  published 
two  colk-ctions  of  early  Scottish  Bongs  And  ixwiiiH  {The 
Evergreen,  1724,  and  The  Tea  Table  MuceUany,  1724). 
He  was  thiB  one  of  the  pioneers  in  that  revival  of  Interest 
in  the  popular  lyrical  poetry  which  prepared  the  way  for 
RoIktI  Ijuma.  Ranuay'g  best  and  most  ambitious  work, 
The  Gentie  Shepherd  (published  in  its  complete  form  in 
725),  appears  to  have  been  inteudt^^l  u^  a  deliUrrate 
irotert  agaiBBt  the  unreality  of  the  prevailing  style  of 
pa.'rtoral  poetry.  The  Gentle  Shephrrd  has  no  groat  pouti- 
eal  merit,  but  when  compared  with  the  nham  pastorals 
of  the  artificial  school,  it  shows  n  genuine  appreciation  of 
natural  ecenory  and  of  country  life.  If  it  <]oee  not  alto- 
gether escape  the  conventional,  it  '\s  at  k-asi  a  notable 
attempt  to  picture  the  Scotch  rtiHtic  a«  ho  vmn.  Inistcad 
of  the  clafEiic  Damon  and  Daphne,  those  thin  shadows  of 
a  ciluide,  iiutteud  of  Stntphon  promising  to  saorifioe  a  milk- 
white  bull  to  Phcebus  on  the  bank.s  of  the  Thames,'  we 
have  plain  I*atic  and  Kc^er,  we  have  a  diuple  picture  of 
dometitic  life: 

"At  «'ciD  whmi  Im  oomM  wcoiy  fra*  tbo  hill, 
lit  liM  k'  thinci  nude  rmdy  to  lik  iHQ. 
In  WtnUr,  wImsi  \»  (ofls  tbro*  wJail  uxl  rain, 
A  blaoit^  iiiglr.  bmI  »  cImd  heutb-rtaDr; 

•  Sm  P<h»-»  PtutomU.  "Spdag,"  1.  U. 
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And  MOO  M  h*  S'mgt  by  hia  plnid  and  fUff, 
'I'be  »M(JiinK  pat's  be  ntniy  to  take  uiT; 
duun  hng-R-tiag  I'D  «pniai)  upon  bis  bu4ud, 
And  atrvc  liim  iri'  tlie  bmt  n«  eui  «Bord." ' 

Iq  such  lines  as  these  we  feel  that  poetry  has  already 
found  R  new  source  of  beauty  »iwl  of  powx'r;  wc  see  that  it^ 
has  got  back  to  something  primary  an<l  fundamental,  and^| 
our  thoughlii  revert  to  that  di-t^criptioii  of  a  Frisian  house-  ^ 
hold,  written  perhaps  a  tlioufuuid  )'caiB  before  Rani^iay's 
time,  wliich   t«ll»  us  how  a  sailor's  wife  weloonios  her 
hufihand  home.    This  trait  of  domesticity  apparent   in 
Kanisey,  reasserta  iUviS  in  Gray's  Etcfu,  and  even  morOj 
strongjy  in  The  Cotttr'.s  Salurday  S'ight  of  Burns.* 

Jamea  Thom.s<i».  whose  name  we  have  associated  with] 
itanisay'i;  as  a  pioneer  of  the  new  poetry,  was  a  man  of  far 
greater  influence  and  importance,  and  in  him 
the  tendencies  of  the  new  literature  were  much 
more  distinctly  nmnifcst.  He  was  bom  in  1700,  the  year 
of  the  death  of  E)r>-don,  at  Ednam,  a  village  a  few  miles 
from  Kelso,  in  the  Iwautifiil  valley  of  the  Tweed.  A  year 
later  his  father  removed  to  .Southdcan,  nejU"  Jedborou^,  a 
retired  epot  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  Jlere,  laj 
the  most  pieture::<|ue  and  romantic  surrounding^,  thej 
future  poet  of  Nature  passed  his  boyhowl.  His  fondness 
for  [xwtry  showed  itself  very  early,  and  in  1725  he  left  the 
llniversity  of  Edinburgh  without  taking  hw  degree,  and 
came  to  London.  His  poem  of  WitUer  apjKared  in  the 
following  year.  Encouraged  by  its  success,  Thom^n  pub- 
lished Summer,  Spring,  and  Aulumn,  and  m  1730  the  four 
poems  apix-areii  together  imder  the  title  of  The  Seaaons. 
The  Seasons  Ix-^ns  a  new  era  in  the  Nature-poetry  of  Eng- 
land, and  possibly  of  Modern  Europe.    In  Ramsay,  tt 

>  O^rtilt  Shephtrtl,  Act  i.  Se.  2. 

*  Cf,  fiipednliy  tho  M«nu  In  lb*'  t^fyfn  "For  iIimii  no  moiv  tbe 
bluing  ticortii  »lutU  bum,"  Bod  "th'  expeciwit  tne-Uungt, 
RtAcber  tbro',"  ot«.,  in  Tht  CMm't  Saturday  XifflU. 
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descriptions  of  nature  are  merely  incidental,  and  the  land- 
scape U  iiiado  a  nicro  buekj^ouod  to  tlifi  rui>lic  drama. 
Biit  in  TTiomson,  Natiire  hermit,  st-oti  under  the  chang- 
ing aiipf-cts  of  tlie  four  i^aeoiut,  is  tlie  chiff  tlwme.  The 
^traditional  practice  of  thu  poets  is  reversed,  and  while  in 

'he  Seanons  wo  coinc  ujjon  liarvfssten;,  theciwilicarcni,  or 
youthful  lovers,  they  are  hardly  more  than  picturesque 
fpalurca  in  tin?  landscapt-,  (<ulK)rdiiiiite  to  that  maj<mtic 
world  in  which  they  play  their  little  parts.  Thomson, 
while  he  wrote  with  tite  power  of  a  freith  iuspiratiou,  k 
often  etiltcd  and  even  tedioiLt.  But  while  he  does  not  en- 
tirely PscapK  from  thi-  Jirtifii-inlity  of  the  prevailing  poetic 
diction,  The  Seasons  in  tlie  breadth  and  ori^nalily  of  ita 
conception,  and  iu  the  cescDtial  truth  of  h»  descriptions, 
is  both  a  great  and  a  memorable  poem.  He  Imd  o|xriH>d 
men's  eyes  and  showed  to  l/>ndoners  the  wav_^o  the  fields. 
Dr.  John-wn,  tliat  inveterate  I^oadoner,  has  defined  the 
nature  of  Thoiitson'tt  greJtt  achievement  in  one  memorable 
sentence:  "Thenaderof  The Sea*on»  wonders  thai  he  nener 
before  what  Thomson  thours  him,  and  that  he  nerer  yel 
/(U  what  Thomson  impref^ses."^  The  mi»iioii  of  the  new 
poetrj-  could  iiardly  be  more  briefly  or  more  happily  defined. 

Wo  cannot  dwell  here  on  other  ai«|}ects  *.<i  Tliomsuna 
work,  on  hia  cnthui«a*ni  for  liberty,  his  distrust  of  cities, 
im  sympathy  with  man,  but  we  note  hLs  appreciation  of 
England's  widening  power.  In  1740,  the  year  of  the  foil 
of  Wftliwlc,  wlien  war  had  recenOy  been  declared  with 
Spain,  Thomson  furesliadowed  tlte  grcatne^  of  I-^ngtand's 
dcetiny  a«  a  sea-power  in  verses  wlw:h  became  tlw  National 
Songt 

"Wlwn  Britain  Hrst.  ut  Hrawn'i  ranuDftiiid, 

Atom  from  out  tbn  aiurr  main, 
Tbii  was  tbe  chatWr  at  the  bnrf. 

And  fuwdiMi  Aiigot*  isog  tbia  *ti«in: 
Rule,  BriUuinial  rule  tlw  wavwt 
Bri(o«M  Mv»T  will  hv  ulaven." 
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fiVom  the  time  of  the  publication  of  The  fiea^ons  vie  find  i 
growing  delight  in  nature  aiid  a  further  departure  from  ihi 
Omj-.  Col-     iwpt'c  style  and  spirit  of  Poix-.    In  1 726,  tbc  year  j 
of  the  ai)pearancc  o(  11ioin«>u'H  Winter,  John 
DrKii,  a  native  of  a  n-ild  and  beautiful  repon  of 
Southern  Wali-^,  iJuttlisfiL-d  his  dt-scriplivc  |XM.'in  of  Gmttgar 
Hilt.    D)-er,  liice  Ramsay  ami   Thomson,  had  li^amtKl  to 
know  and  to  love  nature  io  hb  youth,  and  in  Grongar  Hill 
and  in  hJs  later  poem  of  Iho  Fleece  (1757),  he  drew  men's 
thoughts  away  froni  the  city  and  hel|XMi  thcni  to  9cc  and 
to  foci.    Thus  "  from  remote  Scotland  and  from  Southern 
Wales  ranie  a  gift  to  Cnglish  poetry  which  neither  Grub 
ytrect  iKjf  Twinkenhain  could  Ijestow."      As  the  century 
advanced,  this  departure  from  the  older  )x)etic  standards 
found  nmny  representatives  until  it  liiially  pawned  from  an 
iiistiiiclive  divergf'iioe  into  a   complete  and  conscious  re- 
v^.    We  find  some  of  ttu?  charaetcrtKtics  of  the  new  fipirit 
in  Somerville's  Chase  (1735),  a  vigoroiis  poem  on  the  <1»- 
light  of  hunting,  and  in  Shonntoue's  Schoolmielress  (1737).       ii 
Towards  tlic  middle  of  Uie  century  (1746),  we  reach  Ihofl^ 
delicately  musical  Odcx  of  William  Coluns,  and  the  im-^1 
mortal  EUyy  in  a  Country  Chirchjard  of  Thouas  Grat  ^ 
(1751).    Tlw  poetry  of  botli  Collins  and  Gray  is  remark- H^ 
able  for  Ivri^;^  melo<ly.  exqniejte  finixh  of  workmaafliip,  ^1 
and  m-ntJiHent.    Collins  had  the  finer  and  rarer  lyrical  gift.       n 
Gray,  while  always  fastidiously  correct  and  restrained,  i^^| 
less  ethereal  than  Collins,  and  less  n-nwlc  from  ordinary  ^1 
huRutn  feelings  and  interrati*.     liolh  men  turned  from  tlic 
world  of  the  prosaic.    Gray  cxplon-d  old  myths,  or  Hought 
some  quiet   scene,  congenial    to  eontemplation.     (>>llin8 
wiw  attracted  by  mjntt^ry  an<l  splendour.    ColUns,  writes 
Dr.  Jnhnsui),  "delighted  to  roam  through  tlie  meanders 
of  enchantment,  to  gaae  oh  tiio  magnificence  of  golden 
palacoR,  to  repose  by  the  waterfall?  of  fllysian  gardens."  ^' 

■  Uh  of  "Collina"  ia  Liw  of  Hit  Pott*, 
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It  is  this  quest  for  the  mysterious  and  the  remote  which  is 
evident  in  CoUins's  Ode  on  the  Popuiar  Superstitions  of  the 
Highlands  oj  Scotland,  a  poem  which  illustrates  that  aspect 
of  the  romantic  revival  which  has  been  called  "the  Renais- 
sance of  Wonder."  Gray  in  the  Elegy,  and  Collins  in  the 
Ode  to  Evening,  are  the  poets  of  twilight,  and  Collins  es- 
pecially contrives  to  invest  the  darkening  landscape  with 
dreaminess  and  unreality.  Other  poets  of  the  time  pajnt 
Nature  in  her  varied  aspects,  if  in  a  less  subtly  poetic  mood. 
In  Goldsmith's  Traveller  (1764),  we  look  down  on  the  life 
on  the  earth,  on  — 

"  Lakes,  ToreatB,  cities,  pUioi  extending  wide," 

and  contemplate  Nature  in  all  her  variety  as  the  theatre  of 
human  activity.  In  his  Deserted  Village  (1770),  as  in  Gray's 
Elegy,  we  read  "the  short  and  simple  armals  of  the  poor." 

In  the  Minstrel  (Bk.  i.  1771),  James  Beattib  {1735- 
1803)  shows  us  a  youthful  poet  whose  genius  was  noiu-ished 
and  inspired  by  the  influence  of  mountain,  sea,  and  sky. 
This  poetry  of  natural  description  was  continued  by 
George  Crabbe  (1754-1832),  whose  work,  written  in  an 
unaffected  and  somewhat  homely  style,  possesses  vigour, 
earnestness,  and  truth.  Cowper,  Bums,  and  others  con- 
tributed to  this  nature-poetry,  until  it  found  its  greatest 
prophet  in  William  Wordsworth. 

These  poets  of  "the  discovery  of  Nature"  were  almost 
equally  poets  of  the  spirit  of  a  widening  humanity.  Gray's 
Y^  ,1,^  Elegy  is  more  than  a  charming  rural  vignette, 
fMtrj  of  more  than  a  meditation  on  Ufe's  "  inevitable 
**^  end, "  it  is  above  all  a  testimony  to  the  essential 

value  of  obscure  and  hmnble  lives.  The  Deserted  Village 
is  an  indignant  protest  against  the  we^th  and  luxury 
which  encroach  upon  the  simple  happiness  of  the  peasant, 
and  in  such  lines  as  these  we  bear  the  voice  of  the  new 
deraocracy: 
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"HI  Uros  tbe  land,  to  liMtonuig  ilU  ■  prey. 
Where  wedtb  aoouiDukUe,  And  men  decay: 
fVuuM  awt  hnh  mav  flourMk  or  may  fad*  — 
A  hrtatk  eon  nakt  them  a*  a  lirraik  hat  mode  — 
But  A  bold  peoMwtry,  their  coiinlry'a  prido^ 
When  onoe  dwUnyed  cui  ne^vr  bo  furplied." 

Crabbe  brought  the  realism  of  the  cartier  part  of  the 
ceuturj'  to  thr  painting  of  th«  homely  and  often  repulsive 
life  of  the  oountrj-  poor.  In  the  opening  lines  of  Ttie 
Village  he  worns  tlie  iirtificiul  paxtorul  of  the  older  ecbool, 
and  declares  — 

"I  (Mint  tbecot 
Aa  Truth  <rlU  peJal  il.  and  ••  Bwda  will  not."  * 


The  delight  in  nature,  tliu  renewal  of  a  rclipous  fen-our, 
the  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  the  love  of  animals,  all 
find  expression  in  the  life  and  work  of  Con^le^■  li<8eu- 
tially  the  Pame  fei>Iinpi  are  the  inolive  jiower  in  the  poetry 
of  Blake,  and  Hums,  and  Wortisworth. 

This  cliangc  in  tlio  sutjeeU  and  in  tlit-  spirit  of  poetry 
was  Bccomijanied  by  a  comtmotidinji  change  in  poetic 
TiMobaiiBM  ^V."."'  D"""K  the  >'eftra  when  the  French 
in  foatio  influence  was  upix-rniost,  the  decAsyllahic  coup- 
'*"•  let  was  employed  iu  longer  ]K)einB,  almost  to 

tl>e  excliuiion  of  any  other  form  of  venw.  Dr>"dt>n  sought 
t*)  fiubetjtute  il  for  the  blank  verse  of  the  Kliitabethans. 
Milton's  refusal  to  use  it  in  Paradm  Lost  vftta  in  stich 
flagrant  defiance  of  the  eriticul  eaiioas  of  the  day  that 
«ui>dry  wdl-meaning  admirers  of  the  substance  of  thai 
great  epic  paraphrasod  it  in  the  wvorcign  tnctro  to  remove 
itB  hanh  irregularity  in  form.' 

We  find  one  explajialion  of  the  extravagant  popujarity 

'  The  DettrUH  Villagt,  L  51,  etc. 
■  Tht  ViBagt.  Bk.  i.    See  the  entire  opening  paiaagie. 
*  See  article  in  Andottr  fUaieit,  Januecy,  1891,  "Some  [*araphrMen 
of  Milton." 
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of  tliis  vcfjc  in  its  perfect  uduptabiUty  to  tbc  pocttc.ui.'^ 
of  the  time.  The  Kctoic  couplet,  as  employed  by  Pope, 
by  itH  pikiu^tj  foiUng  with  a  gomvwtiut  monotouoiu  n>- 
rurrenoe  at  the  eml  of  the  line,  lent  it«ielf  to  that  clear, 
tcrw,  and  epigrainmutic  iiuiiuter  in  which  the  age  de- 
lighted, instead  of  ttto  slow  evolution  of  the  MittonJc 
sentence,  complex  in  etructurn,  n-ith  the  "sense  variously 
drawn  out  from  one  verse  (i.e.,  line)  to  the  next,"  wc 
have  (tentencet;  »o  broken  up  and  packed  in  handy  packagen 
of  two  lines  each,  that  one  can  snatch  up  a  eouptet  alnvnst 
anywhere,  and  caiTy  it  off  for  <]Uotinj:;  jJuqMisejt.  Itul 
from  about  IT>G  the  sovereignty  of  the  heroic  couplet 
WA»  broken,  and  the  reviving  intlw^uce  of  the  Klizabothan 
|>opts  showed  itself  in  a  recurrence  to  their  [wetic  manner. 
I^well  has  aptly  dubbed  Tope'it  favourite  metre,  "1^ 
rocking-horse  nM-agure."  and  donbtJess  people  began  to 
weary  of  the  monotonous  regularity  of  ila  ri»e  and  fall.  In 
The  Seaaon*.  Thom.-*on  not  only  turned  to  Nature,  he 
ftbiuiddiicd  lh«>  hemic  couplet  for  blank  versf.  The* 
S[)ensci;ian  Btanxa.'  which  had  been  discarded  except  by  a 
few  olxKure  experimeiitalist«,  grew  in  favour,  and  wax 
eniployefl  in  Sln-nslone's  Scfioolmistresi  {1742),  ']1it>mw>n's 
Catlle  of  Indolence,  Iteattie's  Minslr^,  and  in  a  number  of 
minor  ]X)cnk».  Mciuiwhilc  Collins 's  Ode*  maricod  tbc 
atU'ent  of  a  poet  with  the  fra^h,  inl)orn  lyrical  impulse. 
By  virtue  of  this  itK-ommunieable  gift  of  mng,  (^lUns 
mounts  above  the  monotonous  levcb)  of  didactic  ver»e 
that  Btrt-teh  about  lum.  Admirable  poetry  had  l»een  pro- 
duced in  England  nincc  the  death  of  Milt«)n,  but  itii  ex- 
ccllenco  was  chiefly  of  a  kind  that  could  be  subjected  to  a 
critical  analysis  and  accounted  for.    Tlie  means,  ritctoricol 

>  V.  BMn'i  EntlM  SomatHieitm —Xi'lH.  Ccniury,  dinp.  iJL, 
and  tlw  iiM])<«r  oa  the  SpftnMriu  rarival.  tit  Phelps's  BfyOtniim  o/  Ihi 
SntliA  Romantic  Uvenxnt;  bIdo  Appemlis  1.  ot  Ilia  Mm*  Imk,  lor 
bt  of  SpenMriu  btUAtOB. 
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or  oUicrwise,  employed  by  DryUcn  wid  Pope  to  produ 
a  given  effect,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  oompreheiialikJs  un, 
wliUc  wc  ftppUiud  tbt'  result  as  a  irioinph  of  prenit-ditated 
art.  But  ill  tiie  refined  and  genUe  charm  of  Collins,  in 
the  Bubdiied  and  softened  beauty  of  his  colotiriug,  and  the 
lingering  ami  <Ielicate  grace  of  his  I>TicaJ  movpn«*nt«,  we 
encouutur  excellence  of  a  wholly  dillcroat  order;  we  are 
aware  of  an  indefinable  poetic  quality  the  presence  of 
which,  unliku  the  excellence  of  Pope,  can  only  be  fully 
recQCnl-jwl  by  the  artiatie  seaiw,  ina.>«niuch  as  it  is,  by  \lA 
very  nature,  incau^e  of  proof.  Tlkoinson  wrote  of 
Nature  with  Rurpri.sing  tninuteneKs  and  a<!cui:^'y,  tmt 
CoUiniJ  with  the  in»|)in-U  touch  of  a  hit^r  sympathy. 
SwintHime  says  of  him;  "Among  all  Knglish  poets,  he 
has,  it  seems  to  mo,  the  closest  airiuity  to  our  great  con- 
temporaty  school  of  French  landscape  painters.  Corot 
on  canvas  might  have  signed  his  Ode  to  Evening.  Millet 
might  Imve  given  ii3  some  of  hu  graver  studies,  and  left 
tliam,  an  be  did,  no  whit  the  less  sweet  for  Ibeir  softly 
austere  and  .simply  tender  gravity."  ' 

Inthclastquartcrof  the  century  WilliamJBlake  (1757- 
1827)  holila  an  important  place  in  the  mlvance  of  the  new 
school  of  poetry.  llitM  singular  man.  richly  gSu-d  as 
painter  as  well  as  |)oet,  was  e<:ccntric  to  the  very  verge  of 
madness.  Indeed,  mo«t  of  his  work  seems  to  hover  ou  the 
dubioufl  border-land  Ixttween  insanity  and  reason,  yet  bo 
wonderful  is  it  that  wc  are  uncertnia  whether  we  should 
attribute  its  strangeneiut  to  the  poet's  wildueas,  or  to  our 
conventional  dulues*  of  [wrceptton.  NevcrtbcloBS,  in 
certain  important  parlicuhirs,  Blake's  poetry*  was  strongly 
expressive  of  the  tendencies  of  hts  lime-  Me,  too,  takes  op 
again  the  iot(>mipted  strain  of  tlie  EHiiEalM'thans,  recalling 
not  merely  their  disused  metre,  b\it  their  gusts  of  pussion-j 
ate  intensity  and  bold  flights  of  im^fiiniition.    Thus  thft] 

•  Critical  tuar  in  Wanl-a  Knglidi  PitU.  vol.  iii.  title  "CoUini." 
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qnrited  dramatic  fragment  Edward  III}  is  instinct  with 
the  lavish  and  vaulting  energy  of  Marlowe.'  On  the  other 
hand,  many  poems  of  Blake's  are  remarkable  for  a  hmpid 
and  inspired  aimplicity  which  made  him  the  predeceasor 
(rf  Woidsworth.  In  his  love  of  children  and  of  anijoosls, 
in  his  profound  sympathy  with  suffering,  in  his  lyrical 
beauty,  and  in  his  feeling  for  Nature,  he  represents  the 
beat  tendencies  of  his  time. 

While  in  hterature  the  influence  of  the  Hizabethans 
was  thus  overcoming  those  foreign  fashions  which  for  a 
Sairiak  ud  *™^  ^""^  superseded  it,  on  the  stage  the  great- 
tiu  nwkM-  est  productions  of  Shakespeare  were  being 
J^"^  brought  vividly  home  to  the  popular  life  and 
imagination.  Acting,  like  literature  and  life, 
threw  aside  some  of  its  burden  of  stiffness  and  artificiality, 
and,  after  the  conventional  mannerisms  and  declamation 
of  such  actors  as  Macklin  and  Quin,  the  comparative  truth 
and  naturalness  of  Garrick  took  London  by  storm.  Gar- 
rick's  great  London  triumph  dates  from  his  performance 
of  Richard  III.  at  Drury  Lane  in  1741,  after  he  had  won 
recognition  in  the  provincial  theatres.  His  influence  on 
the  popular  taste  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that 
he  played  in  no  less  than  seventeen  Shakespearean  parts, 
and  produced  twenty-four  of  Shakespeare's  plays  during 
his  management  at  Drury  Lane.  Garrick  retired  in 
1776. 

Mrs.  Siddons.  one  of  the  greatest  of  tragic  actresses, 
whose  Lady  Macbeth  and  Queen  Katherine  are  among 
the  proudest  traditions  of  the  English  stage,  won  her  first 
success  in  London  in  1782,  her  brother,  John  Kemble, 
appearing  the   following  year.    Through    these    mighty 

'  "Blake  imitated  Spenser,  and  id  his  short  fragment  of  Bdumrd  III. 
we  bear  again  the  note  of  Marlcm-e's  violent  imapnation."  —  Brooke's 
Primer  English  Literatvre,  p.  165. 

'  According  to  Gilchrist  this  fragment  wm  "printed  in  1783,  vrittwi 
1768-1777."  — Gachrist'e  Li/e  of  Blakt,  i.  p.  26. 
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actors  the  stage  fell  in  nnth  and  helppd  fnrwarH  the 
revolution  agiunul  the  t*«tc  and  standards  of  the  critical 
school. 

The  labours  of  a  sucoesston  of  Shakeapearyan  ecli|[or8 
hikI  criljys  had  preceded  this  noble  interpretation  of  his 
dranian  on  the  stage.  In  17()9,  Nk.'HOL.xs  Rowk  puhli^hml 
the  first  critical  edition  of  Shak^peare.  'i'bis  cditiuD  con* 
tains  the  earliest  formal  account  of  Shakespeare's  life. 
Nearly  a  (]iinrter  of  a  century  had  passed  8ioc«  the  publi- 
caUon  of  the  lai4  collected  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
the  so-called  Fourth  Ftdio  of  )6S5,  but  after  l\w:  appear- 
ance of  Rowe's  U'ork  one  e<titinn  of  Shakespeare  follovml 
another  in  comparatively  rapid  succession.  The  un- 
paralleled ereatnesaof  ^akespeare  was  more  and  more  fully 
rccogotgod.  Critical  patronage  of  him  as  an  untutored 
genius,  a  prodigj'  handicapped  by  his  lack  of  art.  changed 
into  unqualilled  ndiniratjori  and  liomage,  until  \m  pre- 
eminence  as  an  artist  as  well  as  a  \ywx  was  revealed  in 
the  criticisms  of  Coleridge  and  llaalctt. 

With  this  growing  appreciation  of  Shakespeare,  we  may 
connect  the   publiention  of   Rolwrt  l>yd£lcy'»  Coileciion 
of  Old  J'lwjH  in  I74-).  a  book  which  did  nuich 
to  revive  JntercHt  in  the  Elixabcthsn  drama  and 

make   "nn  p\w\i   in    pg||hptiffl  '" 

The  laat  feature  of  Ihiy  new  literature  which  we  have  to 
consider  is  the  revival  of  a  Bvmmthetic  interest  tn  the 

Middle;  Ap-s.  This,  as  has  been  said,  wae  not 
?ukIv1<m!l   *"  independent  or  unrelated  movement,  it  wae 

but  another  outward  sign  of  the  fvndniucntal 
ami  reactionary  change  which  was  taking  place  In  the 
spiritual  life  nf  the  nation.  1-ikc  those  otlier  phjises  of 
tho  new  literature  which  we  have  just  con»dered,  tht» 
Mediieviil  Revival  was  an  outcome  of  the  Renaissance  of 
feeling,  inmgination,  wonder,  and  faith.  To  understand 
•  Lomll,  Em^t  on  "Orm}'." 
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the  cnmncipiitioD  of  English  literature  from  the  timo  of 
^Itacnsay  to  the  tiinc  of  Wordsworth,  wc  must  grasp  the 
eaBcntial  uuity  that  underlies  all  ita  Buperficial  variety,  and 
see  that  in  all  its  phases  it  is  but  a  pan  of  the  ein&Dcipa- 
lion  of  EnfiliiruiiitTwlf. 

The  n-viviti  of  inlccjst  in  Gothic  architecture,  chivalry, 
awl  tlie  world  of  the  Middle  Ages,  did  not  take  definite 
«ha|>e  in  l!^ugland  uulil  about  1750.  It  was  iti  Urn  year,  or 
shortly  after,  that  Iloraco  Walpole  began  to  huilit  himself 
a.  "little  Gothic  costJe  at  Strawberry  Hill."  Walpole,  the 
son  of  the  great  Prime  Minister,  was  a  leader  of  wit  and 
fMhioi).  Ue  dabbled  in  fmtlion^Iiip,  luttl  tlte  n^puttttion  of 
bdog  a  connoiflseur,  and  his  Gothic  castle  stocked  with 
relics  of  the  days  of  cliivalry  helped  to  make  medifflvalbm 
iwpular.  The  movement  wan  helped  forward  by  the  pul> 
lieAlion  of  Hichard  llurtfs  LtUers  on  Chirolry  and  Romance 
(1762),  B  book  designed  to  show  the  supeoarity  of  Gothic, 
to  ela-ssic  ttiibi(-ct.s  for  poetical  purposes-  In  1764,  Walpole 
published  hiK  extravagant  little  romance  The  Caidle  of*. 
OiranUi,  the  precursor  of  many  a  ghastly  story  of  blood  Bnd'l 
mystery,  ami  that  fainous  coUeirtion  of  old  ballsdn,  Itisltopi 
Percy's  Htlitjvfn  «/  Ancient  English  Porfry,  ap|)eared  in  the 
taave  year.  Percy't)  Rtiiqms  waa  one  of  the  inlltiential 
books  of  the  ccntur>'.  It  did  more  than  any  previous  col- 
lection l<>  pmniole  an  interest  in  the  pre!*r\-Rtion  of  the  old 
bolladii,  and  it  fudtered  u  love  of  the  ballad  poetry.  It  waa 
the  pattern  for  many  similar  collections  (Herd's  Ballads, 
17(J9,  Scolt'8  MiitAtrthy.  1802-1803,  MothorweliV  Ancient 
iUiiMref«v,  1827,  etc.),  and  poetn  ttcgan  to  take  the  old  bal- 
lad fonn  as  their  model.  By  far  the  mo«t  noteworthy  of 
tliese  early  imitation.-^  are  the  ballails  of  T(iOM.\a  C^iattkk- 
TON  (1752-1770),  sinaxing  pocma  wliich  their  boy-autlior 
professed  to  have  coined  from  9omo  ancient  manuscripts. 
Chatterton,  the  child  of  a  ii;ul>chimter  in  the  Bristol  catlie- 
dnl,  frew  up  under  the  spetl  of  antiquity.    Ue  was  bora 
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in  Bristol,  almocit  nithin  the  shadow  of  the  beautiful  okl 
Church  of  St.  Marj-  HetlelJffe;  he  Iparaocl  his  alphabet  from 
the  illuminated  lctt«re  on  some  old  manu.'»cript  muac.  He 
would  lie  oo  the  graves,  gazing  on  ihv  slcudur,  iwaring  spin 
of  St.  Mary's,  re^ireating  th**  world  of  medi»%"al  Bristol 
in  hb  iiiiagituuion.  As  liaiiisjiy,  Thomson,  and  Words- 
worth were  children  of  the  world  of  Nature,  brought  up  on 
the  gpxa  lap  of  the  earth,  bo  Chatterton,  drawn  to  ths  past 
by  the  intuition  of  genius  or  by  snine  nty.tterioii.<)  tendency 
of  his  age,  siu-roundtd  by  the  relics  and  survivals  of  the 
past,  was  a  child  of  the  iliddle  Ages.  Such  was  the  pop- 
lUarity  of  Poroy'a  ReHques  that  the  infliier>cfl  of  the  old 
ballad  poetry  became  wide-spread.  Thus,  Goldaniilh  nTote 
hii«  simple  ballad  The  Hermit  {l7Q5),*iMiSheoBHoDic,  Jemmy 
Dawson  (1715). 

Coleridge's  AncienLllitriner  and  ChjMabd  arc  a  noble 
outcome  of  the  old  ballad  literature,  and  from  it  also  sprang 
llw  best  ixwtry  of  Walu-r  Soott. 

When  we  classify  and  arrange  all  the!<e  stupendous 
changes  in  the  external  condition!*  of  awn'g  Wvts,  and  Id 
men'n  m^'iital  mid  spiritual  estimate  of  life's 
mLnniiig  mid  purpose,  the  great  and  peculiar 
place  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  history  be^ns  to  taki 
Hh»ix'  in  our  iiii[Kl.s.  Wc  iicc  that  it  beware  a  rehttJou  to  OUl 
modcuLxilJlii^ition  similar  tn  that  which  the  fourteenth 
century  held  to  the  Kcnaisaanco,  Looked  at  from  the  ex- 
ternal or  material  side,  we  are  able  to  feel  the  force  of  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison's  words;  "Kvcryooc  ran  state  for  hint- 
self  the  hyperimlic  contract  between  the  material  condition  , 
we  see  to-day  and  the  material  condition  in  which  society^ 
managed  to  live  over  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  nay,  t«nJ 

)  GuldBmkb  wiMMoimedol  lakinK  the  idea '•(  tWiibalfaMl  (rom  "Tim 
Ftwol  Orie(vtirey"(Porcy'ii  Rtliivts).  which  »pp«uu«d  In  ibesMiiM 
yoar  (17(15).  He  clauiwd  to  havn  mnd  The  llctmU  to  BUbup  Pcrcy^ 
before  Ibe  pubboulou  of  the  "  PrUr." 
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or  twenty,  or  a  Imndivil  centunes  ago.  .  .  .  The  last  hun- 
dred years,"  that  is,  sUico  about  1770  or  1780,  "have  seen 
in  EJigland  the  most  itudden  change  in  our  material  and 
external  life  that  is  ret-orded  in  lu«lory." '  Wlion  we  en- 
deavour to  grasp  this  transition  period,  not  only  externally, 
but  from  every  nido,  we  see  that  ils  bcgimiiiiK  datvs  from 
tlif  la^t  years  of  the  administration  of  W'utjwic,  or  from 
about  1730  or  1740.    To  that  decade  we  have  referred  the 

,  life  or  gronih  of  a  new  spirit  in  religion,  politic^f.  literattu^, 
and  oven  music.  It^  close  is  marked  by  I-jigUiud's  entrance 
upon  her  long  struggle  will)  France  for  the  prize  of  half  the 
world.  Between  1753  and  17fi.5  ^-o  find  those  improve- 
menta  in  transportation  and  manufactures  which  begjn 
thus  "  Industrial  revolution,"  and  at  the  end  of  this  decade 
Watt's  utilittftion  of  steam  ad<]s  its  tremendous  impetus 

tto  the  movement.    FVom  about  thia  time  the  advance  to- 

[ward  democracy  l>ecome8  more  rapid  and  apparent.  We 
cnt*r  the  era  of  a  bold  oppositioo  to  authority  in  John 
Witkea  ami  the  Lriters  o[  Junius;  of  the  admif<sion  of  re- 
porters to  the  House  of  Conuiiuiis  a»U  the  ocHUwqucnt  in- 

'  crease  in  the  power  of  the  press;  of  the  .•Vmerican  and  French 
Revolutions,  and  of  tlic  outbural  in  litemture  of  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit.  FrtHn  this  time  also  we  dat«  Uir  Ijcjcinmng 
of  the  Mediieval  Kevival.  Fmally,  ne  may  group  many 
of  those  changes  about  two  centres:  ia)  that  lon^ng  for  a 
more  Bimple  and  natural  life  and  the  revolt  against  ac- 

I  cvptod  standards  which  acL-ompaoicd  a  rcnatisiance  of  the 
are  reli^ous  and  ideal  elements  in  society;  (b)  that  fcvl- 
ing  of  rompust^ou  for  sufTering,  tluit  sense  of  the  worth  of 
the  individual,  which  we  associate  with  the  growth  of 
democracy. 
11ie  two  great  historic  movements  of  the  century  define 

'  themselves  as: 

•  EMftr  00  "Tbe  Ninet««nili  Ceatuty,"  In  TiU  CMet  ot  Btoka. 
p.  *24,  olc. 


RISK  OF  MUUERN 

1.  The  expansion  of  En^nnd  into  a  workUtDwer. 

2.  The  ristf  qf  dcmocrBcv,  with  all  tliose  industrial  and 
social  changes  which  ucvompany  mid  forward  it. 

The  effect  of  there  movcmems  on  literature  ha«  ham 
great  in  the  past,  and  is  likely  to  be  enormous  in  the  future. 


OLIVER    GOLDSMITH. 

Goldsmith's  relation  to  the  literary  and  iwcial  move- 
ments just  skutchod  is  both  inton-sliiig  and  iiiiix>rtant, 
yet  so  great  is  the  purrly  h\im:m  attraction  of  his  life  and 
character  thai  our  tlioughts  instinctively  lunt  first  to  the 
man  himflelf.  There  are  few  men  in  the  antuib  of  l-liigliah 
lit<.'mturc  with  whom  wo  have  a  greater  wnag  gt  tpm- 
panionship.  His  ver>*  "frailties,"  aa  Dr.  Johnson  coni- 
pasMonately  called  them,  bis  heedless  extravagance,  fals 
bamilcit!!  ami  childlike  vanity,  but  stJr  our  sympalhiec  and 
endear  him  to  us  the  more.  Blundering,  inconsequent, 
and  pAtbetic  as  his  life  is,  it  is  illuminated  by  a  ptirity 
and  .limple  goodnpit.i  of  nature  which  no  hard  exiK-rienccs 
wore  able  to  soil  or  impair.  Carclwis  for  himsc-lf,  he  cared 
—  if  often  impulsively  and  jnconaadenitely  —  for  others. 
He  had  a  wond<Tfu!  power  of  loving,  and  Thackeray  hat 
ventured  to  pronmuice  him  "the  moat  beloved  of  Eri^ish^j 
writers."  To  know  and  love  Ouldsmith  i»  to  strengtheii^| 
our  own  love  of  goodness ;  to  increa-se  our  eonfideiiec  in  ^^ 
human  nature;  to  grov  nion-  gi-»tlo  and  pitiful  tovajxl 
weakiiera  and  error.  Moreover,  to  know  Goldsmith  is 
increase  our  appreciation  of  Ids  works,  for  his  works  are 
but  a  partial  expression  of  the  man  himself. 

Althou^  his  family  is  said  to  have  been  originally  of 
Knglish  stock,  Oliver  Goldwnith  was  I|i;Ii  in  disposition 
as  well  as  by  birth.  He  wan  born  in  Xovember,  1728,  at 
Palbm,  an  insignihcanl  village  in  County  Ix>ugford,  remote 
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from  the  ninio  highways  of  tniTCl,  whoru  hia  futber,  tlie 
Rev.  Charier  GolUsmith,  was  curato.  When  (^ohLtmith 
Ktut  iitHiiit  two  years  old,  his  futtior  iNtemne 
reclopof  a  pjirUh  in  Wpjitmrath,an<!  removed  lo 
the  village  of  Ussoy.  in  tlie  soutliwesl*rn  ptirt 
of  that  county.  When  Williain  llowitt  viiHted  it.  in  the 
early  half  of  the  last  century,  Lii<soy  coiwhttHl  "of  a  few 
eomnion  colta^a  by  the  miulAide.  on  :i  Hnt  and  hy  no 
tiieww  [wirticiilarly  interesting  scene," '  yet  lif»  there 
flfcms  to  have  Ix^ij  stunly,  wholesome,  and  gon<l-humoured. 
Uoldsiiiith  looked  haek  lo  its  placid  plejuiuh-.s  with  a 
pathetic  fondnem,  and  meiiiorieg_ofjt  minRleii  ivilh  hin 
di-wriplion  of  Aiihiirn  in  The  Deserltil  Villai/t'. 

No  doiiht  Goldsmith  ^w  np  un<ler  nmrh  the  samo 
conditions  as  tlio-w  of  thoUiADcU  of  hl'i  ei)iitem(>omrio«i. 
At  8ctKM>I  )m>  wa«  tlmught  "impenetral>ly_clsipid,"  and 
something — whieh  seema  to  have  Muek  to  him  through 
life  —  made  him  the  hiitt  of  h\»  com)Hinion».  Ho  wait 
thickset  and  ugly.  \m  face  dinfipm^l  by  an  early  attack 
of  smallpox,  and  the  coni«ciot)sn<-K<  of  hi^  [XM^onul  d<-feetA 
doiibtles-s  inerMtswl  tlve  shyness  and  tiKirfiid  sPiisiliveneRs 
of  liis  dispoiMtioii.  Yet  hia  ordinary  cxp»;rienocii.  and  tlie 
kindly  life  of  his  fatherV  simple  houm-hold,  gave  ftoUU 
^luiili  the  mMt4.-naU  for  enduring  workx  of  art.  The  guilu- 
Irasnes!),  charity,  and  unworldlinetv  whieh  dmw  our 
hearts  toward  Dr.  Primrose  in  The  Victir  o/  tVakefifld 
were  characterMtie  of  the  Goldnmiih  family,  as  they  tt-ere 
of  GoUUmith  himi>elf,  and  it  u  lieaiitiful  to  think  that 
thl**  kimllinrit.0,  ivhieh  look  no  thought  for  the  morrow, 
fhoitld  at  ti-rigth  have  come  lo  have  \t»  t>liare  in  the  en>a- 
tion  of  f»m«  of  tlie  mOKl  perfect  and  lovable  chnnieLent 
in  ttw  litiTaturc.  In  after  years,  Oitldsmith's  early  recol- 
Icrtiunx  of  jm  fntlM-r  wch?  emUidied  in  his  di-Mcriptiou  of 
the  "pn^her,"  In  The  Dewrted  Villagt!,  tlio  man  who 
Hawta  and  llomt*  of  ttrilM  Po«U.  "GoUntilh." 
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"ran  his  godly  rAce,"  "remote  from  towns,"  "mora  bent' 
to  rai^  the  wretched,  tlitin  to  rise;"  they  entered  into  hU 
slcetctiof  "TlwtManin  Black"  mTheCUizenof  the  World, 
and,  abo%'e  all,  thev  found  a  vet  fuller  expresdion  in  The 
Vicar  of  Watx/idd.'' 

At  seventeen  Ciold«nith  ontcre<i  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
as  &  "«Ei»r,"  <ir  fren  »'holar.  At  this  time  the  "siaars" 
were  virtually  part  student,  [>art  servant,  and  GoldMnilli  . 
Buffered  many  humiliations  which  hU  senRilive  nature 
found  it  hard  to  endure.  Hero  he  waa  idle  and  fond  of 
pleasun.-,  and  api'nt  much  Urni^  in  playing  on  the  flute. 
After  his  Rraduation  in  1749  he  returned  to  the  coun- 
try to  wander  in  fa«y  aimleiwnesn  from  the  house  of  one 
relative  to  another,  while  his  family  were  dehating  what 
was  t'O  Ik>  done  with  him.  In  1752,  ono  of  lua  relatives 
BdisboTBh  ''^^''''R  declared  that  be  would  "make  a  good 
■ndUw  me<li<.'ii1  man,"  he  left  for  EXtitbui^h  to  study 
Cantiamt.  meciicine,  Bpcoming  restlest,  after  al)ont  eigh-^J 
te4>n  montbii,  he  embarked  for  a  tour  on  the  CV>ntinent,^| 
with  the  oHtea-^ible  purpoae  of  contilTuing  hit  studies. 
Here  ho  led  a  wandering  life,  lo-aruing  little  rai-dicine. 
but  gaining  that  knowledse  of  European  countries  which 
be  was  to  make  use  of  in  The  TrartV/er.  ^^len  hu  left 
Leydcu  he  wandered  with  his  flute  throuj^Bie  country 
districts  of  Flanders,  France,  and  Switxcrtand,  playing 
"  merry  tunes  "  that  often  set  the  peaxant-s  dancing  ami 
gained  him  food  and  lodging.  In  Italy,  where  the  mii;si{-al 
taste  seems  to  have  bc-en  too  exacting  for  his  powers,  he  U 
8Up|roecd,  like  the  wandering  srhnlars  of  the  Middle  \s?v.  t^ 
have  gained  a  dinner  and  a  bed  by  disputing  on  qut^tion: 
of  philosophy  at  the  univerwties  and  convents.  After 
year  of  this  strolling  life  be  landed  in  England  in  17.5A,  witi 
no  prospects  and  with  a  few  half-))enee  in  hi.i  pocket. 

I  C/.,  nlM.  th«>  character  of  Hone^rwoad  in  Thr  Oood-naturti  Man, 
Am  an  iiuUace  of  t)w<  JmpnMuon  left  by  «aiiy  r«polleotiocu.  Me  OokU 
amilb'a  tribute  to  hii  l>To(ficc  llitiry  iii  The  TrarHitr, 
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On  arrivlDg  in  London  Goldsmith  was  teee.  to  faoc  will) 
the  problem  of  keeping  him^lf  ultve.  He  in  rtiipposL-d  to 
liavo  been  uglier  in  ii  school:  he  was  an  apotlte- 
cary's  nsfristant,  but  gave  up  the  pUoo  to  invest 
in  a  second-hand  velvet  eoat  and  set  up  iw  » 
medical  practitjonvr.  At  lu^t,  driven  by  his  tKecv<Hitie».  he 
became  a  bookseller's  dnidgc.  He  laboured  anonymously 
at  whatever  tJisk  wm  net:  liim,  publii^hing  among  other 
works  hia  Enquiry  into  the  Stale  of  Polite  Ijearninij  in 
Europe  (1759).  From  this  time  until  his  death  Qold- 
)unith*H  Ufe  was  chiefly  given  up  to  tusk-work  for  the  pub- 
lishers, interspersiil  with  thowr  mast^rpiews  which  are 
the  more  spontaneous  utlc^rauees  of  his  genius.  In  npilc 
of  hu  desultory  education  and  Uick  of  exact  learning, 
ho  had  great  qualifioations  for  success;  a  varied  expe- 
rience, fine  powem  of  oliscrvation,  a  Bynipathetic  nature, 
and,  above  all.  a  style  of  extrannlinary  ease  and  chann. 
He  did  foolbth  things,  but  r)ft4-u  wrote  wine  odch,  show- 
ing on  paper,  as  in  many  phures  in  The  Citizen  of  the 
World,  a  breadth  and  juMtness  of  th<juglit  with  which 
he  is  not  always  eredited.  After  the  piiblieation  of  the 
Enquiry  his  fortunta  gradually  improved.  In  ITtil  Iw 
made  the  aoquaintimce  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  became  his 
literary  friend  and  helper.  Tlic  ap|x.-arHttee  in  17liO  of 
The  Citizen  of  the  Woritt  added  to  hw  reputation,  whieh 
WKH  i<titl  further  increased  by  the  publication  of  Iiis  Gnt 
im|K>rtaot  [xicm.  The  Trav^Ur,  in  1764.  He  was  taken 
inio  the  excli^ivc  literary  circles,  and,  with  John^u, 
iteyniild.t,  and  Burke,  wm  one  of  tlw  ori^nal  members 
of  the  Literary  Club.  As  his  expenses  continually  outrun 
his  earnin^pt,  hit  writing  con^bsted  larg^y  of  work  done 
to  order.  He  was  neither  an  historian  nor  a  naluraliiit, 
yet  he  wrote  bistoriee  of  Rome,  Qroeoe,  and  I-ln^and, 
which  won  great  popularity,  and  a  book  on  Natural  His- 
tory.   The  secret  of  the  KUcceua  of  these  works  was  their 
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chjijTii  (ind  Bttraftivt-'UpBa  of  Wylo.  His  epitaph  in  Wesi- 
niinHtet  ^bbey  dwlam*  that  be  touched, nnl'iing  Ii«  ^d 
nol  ivXoni.  "  He  ix  uo"-  writing  k  Natural  History,"  said 
Johawn,  "  and  he  wilt  make  it  as  agrcenhlo  at<  a  Persian 
talc."  Yet.  it  is  on  work  of  aaothfr  elii»«  that  his  repu- 
tatinn  p-ally  n«t5.  Prom  time  to  time  he  tumixl  from 
his  drudgLTy  to  add  a  classic  to  litoriiture  — tii^  idvUi« 
Vicar  of  M'aktfifld  (I7Wt),  The  Good-naiured  Man  flTftS), 
TAe  De*a-tf4  Village  (1770),  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 
(1773).  Th(!«e  works  broti^it  him  fame,  but  he  wa« 
(■ontinualty  worried  by  money  dtfKciiltios,  and  townnl 
the  last  thf  strniu  t<)ld  (;vcn  on  his  easy-going  and  buoy- 
ant u-inpt-rantent.  In  the  mid»t  of  the  worrit;^,  gaictieH, 
and  bonours  of  hin  life  in  London,  Golilsmith's  thouf^t^ 
would  go  bock  longingly  to  tlie  )X'nci.^ful  and  slieltttrcd 
obscurity  of  hie  early  villagi!  life.  Such  fi-elings  seem 
to  have  prompleil  many  passages  in  The  tk^erted  VUlage. 
Tn  fair  Auhum  he  sees  Lutsoy  af;aln  as  tlmniKh  a  fiolden 
iiiiat  of  distance,  ami  he  cimlules  to  us  his  d^^^ire  to  ivluni 
after  all  his  wandering  and  his  "long  vexations"  and 
"die  at  home  at  last."  His  life  was  to  have  no  such 
peaeeful  elose;  his  "vexRtlons"  only  thickenetl  about 
him  lowarrl  the  last.  Overwhelmed  by  debts,  worried 
hy  cn-dttor»,  stnigeling  to  tile  last  to  free  hiniself  of  his 
bur<ions  by  his  pen,  he  was  scixed  at  forty-six  with  illness. 
Hb  last  words  were  an  admission  that  his  mind  u'os  not 
at  rest.  He  died  in  April,  !774,  owing  two  tbousan<) 
pounds — a  big  bill  at  hia  tailor's  among  the  rest;  but 
let  us  remember,  too,  that,  when  he  lay  dying,  thestair^ 
ease  leading  to  his  room  was  filled  with  poor  outcoeta 
whom  he  had  Wriended. 

When  we  retlw-t  upon  th«  erratic  and  ill-ordenid  elmr- 
octer  of  Goldsmith's  life,  and  upon  the  amount  of  haekwork 
that  he  was  forced  to  do  to  pay  for  his  luxuri«'s  or  quiet 
the  dunmuds  of  importunate  ereditors,  vre  are  astonlslicd 
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at  ihe  high  excelknce  be  actually  attained  in  many  d4^• 
pnrtiw;nt«  of  litcraturc.  Uc  takw  high  ratih 
^^^J^*'  among  the  eaBayiats  of  his  century;  be  gave  at 
two  of  the  moet  cbatmrne-PQcnig  written  in 
Knglaml  in  hia  generation;  he  infixed  Jnln  the  nnvt4  %  mi 
BWcutHUffl  and  purity,  producing  in  The  Vicar  of  Wake^ 
a  kind  of  proee-piu'toral  which  Cariyle  pronounre<J  "the 
l>o«t  of  oil  modt-rn  itlyl^ :"  and  finally,  tn  his  two  coim-dicK, 
The  (Jood-naturtd  Man  and  She  Sioops  to  Conquer,  lie  not 
only  mntk:  a  lasting  contribution  to  literuturr*,  but  ted^ 
reap^on  against  a  leea  natural  and  more  sentinK-ntal 
school  of  coinody  and  bdpcd  to  niak«_fl.  itew  urn  in  lli<> 
history  of  the  Eiigliah  drama-  Tlii«wide  range  nf  pKild- 
limith's  best  work  connt-cts  liim  clixu'Iy  with  many  of  \.\w 
man  imiHirtant  lil<Tar>'  movcinciita  wluidi  wcri-  KDiiig  on 
about  him.  When  he  entered  upon  his  work,  Knglaml  had 
already  begun  to  cecaiio  fmm  tl>e  a-HM-ndency  of  Po[i(>,  and 
endeouee  of  that  widivspread  natiomd  change  whii-li  hiw 
bwin  Ixtforo  deacribcd  were  yearly  incrL-aaing.  Yet  during 
the  fiftwn  years  of  GohUmith's  literary  activity,  from  17.W 
to  177^,  \ufi  friend  JohiLsuti,  wlia  *<\jm>A  UfMin  the  ancient 
ways,  wati  the  literary  autocrat  of  London.  Tiu.>  work  of 
Goldsnitth  stands  iiiidvuy  betiiveen  thc-EritO-rti  of  thejiew 
Bit  ■)•«•  ''whool  and  of  the  old,  Ifclonging  wholly  (o 
loiiwrtrjr  neither,  shjiring  to  the  nualitiea  of  both,  and, 
*^'  in  some  cases,  adnarably  ilhiRtrating  the  traii- 
Mljon  from  the  one  to  th<t  oiIkt.  Thus  in  T>ie  Bre,  a  eerii's 
of  short  essays  which  originally  appeared  in  j)pri<MlicaI  form, 
he  is  one  of  the  many  foUoworw  o(  .\d<lison  anil  Steele.  In 
TheCitiicnoJ  Uk  U'wrW,  supposwi  to  be  the  convspondenff; 
between  a  Chinese  piiilosoptier  on  n  visit  to  Kngland  and 
Ilia  friend  at  home,  the  <iiverKence  from  The  Speclaivr 
iilightly  widem.  Finally,  in  The  Vicarnl  WtdffiM.QaM- 
smilh  leaves  llie  iwsay  for  thf  nnvel,  luid  thiL«  eseTiiplifii-s 
a  tnuuilJon  wliicli  wa»  an  iiu[K)rtaut  fcatuiv  ia  tliv  literary 
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history  of  his  century.     The  VicatioJ_Wakefidd  lies  clone 

to  the  ticw  niml  _spirit  of  its  time,  and  may  be 
^Jji^jj^**  Appropriately  contmfited  with  The  Rape  of  the 

Lock.  It  13  of  tlie  countrj',  as  PopcV  mftsterpieoe 
'a  of  the  town.  Goldsmith  preaclus  virtue,  »inpti<:ity,  and 
oontcDtmcnt;  Pope  displays  the  world  of  fashion,  extra\'a- 
ganc«,  and  artifice.  In  Golditimtli's  story  the  air  in  frcah 
and  nrholcmmc:  the  misanthropy  of  Pope  and  Swift  is 
left  behind,  and,  a»  Wall^-r  .Scolt  di-clared,  "  wo  bl^as  the 
racmor}'  of  an  autiior  who  contrives  so  well  to  reoonciitt  ua 
to  human  nature."  In  tlieir  spirit  Goldsmith's  two  most 
famous  poems,  The  Traveler  and  The  Deierfed  Villfuje,  are 
clo»e  to  the  new  literary  and  social  Bnglaud,  but  in  form 
tlicy  continue  the  heroic  couplet  of  the  older  school.  The 
fact  is  signifirjint  of  Goldsmith's  goneral  relation  to  tbe 
history  of  hjiglish  poetry;  he  tilled  the  old  bottles  with  new 
wine.  The  Travftler,  indeed,  nrt-ftins  some  of  the  didactic 
flavour  of  the  older  school,  but  it  sets  us  in  the  midst,  of  a 
wide  expanse  (if  nature,  it  looks  down  on  tlie  nations  from 
the  mountain-peak,  and  bids  iw  reaiiap  that  the  inequali- 
ties in  the  lot  of  man  are  less  great  than  wu  suppose.  The 
poem  phows  that  cosmnpnlltAn  temper^  rare  in  the  insular 
Englit-li,  which  is  romnrkabk'  in  The  Citizen  of  the  World. 

In  The  Ikxerted  ViUage  the  new  spirit  is  yet  more  apparent. 
We  are  in  a  world  that  Poix-  knew  not,  or  else  cared  not  to 

d<*i«ot ;  the  tittle,  contracted  world  of  the  village. 
Jjj^"*** where  life  if   namjw,   Is  simple,  natural,  and 

happy.     Tlierc  the  prcacltor  and   the  school- 
master   fill  a  large   place;  tbei-e   too  are  those  rollick- 
ing country  spcHls,  in  which  Goldsmith  liimself  once  loved 
to  sliare.    The  picture  may  be  partly  an  ideal  one,  yet  the      | 
dfscription  is  full  of  dctaib,  suggBStod  by  actual  experiences^H 
which  give  to  live  whole  an  astonishing  solidity  and  reality ^^ 
Hicrc  may  not  have  been  such  a  tillage  in  the  Britbh 
Isles,  but  Auburn  cxtsts  for  us  in  the  world  <rf  art.    lo^H 
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U Allegro,  Milton  invested  rural  England  with  a  softened 
and  poetic  charm.  Henick  gave  na  a  glimpse  of  Yuletide 
frolics,  and  of  merry  countrj^olk  among  the  hawthorn  hedge- 
rows of  May  Day;  but  Goldsmith's  Auburn  is  more  than  a 
beautiful  idyllic  fancy;  it  is  a  deliberate  protest  against  the 
oppression  of  the  poor,  against  luxury  and  the  evils  which 
follow  in  its  train.'  Although  Goldsmith's  life  was  hardly 
in  accordance  with  his  doctrine ;  although  he  loved  to  trick 
out  his  homely  person  with  finery  — too  often,  alasl  unp^d 
for,  — he  seems  to  have  had  at  heart  a  longing  for  that 
"plain  living"  that  Wordsworth  was  not  to  preach,  merely, 
but  to  practise.  Two  things  were  mingled  in  his  life  as  in 
his  art ;  he  is  a  follower  of  the  earlier  England,  yet  he  belongs 
by  nature  to  that  newer  England  that  waa  near  at  hand. 
His  place  in  literature  is  not  the  highest,  but  it  is  secure. 
He  did  not  compete  for  the  greatest  prizes,  but  what  he 
attempted  he  accomplished,  and  the  thin^  that  he  did 
best  could  hardly  be  done  better.  His  ideals  are  sweet  and 
wholesome;  his  humour  gracious  and  free  from  malice  ;  his 
work  full  of  case  and  naturalness,  and  pervaded  by  an 
indefinable  and  enduring  grace  and  charm. 

EDMUND  BURKE. 
(1729-1797.) 

live  years  before  Goldsmith  settled  in  London  after  his 
wanderings  on  the  Continent,  another  young  Irishman, 
Edmund  Burke,  had  come  to  the  capital,  to  begin 
?^^^  tlicre  an  even  more  memorable  career.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  study  the  live-s  of  thesetwo  men  together, 
for,  while  in  many  ways  they  were  widely  different,  Burke's 
broad  relation  to  tlie  political  movements  of  the  time  is 
similar  to  that  which  Goldsmith  holds  toward  its  literary 

'  Cj.  what  is  said  of  this  poem  on  pp.  413,  414. 
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history.  Liko  GoUi-stuilli,  Burke  mprrannttt  a  tiny*  of  tran. 
sitJon,  belon^ng  both  to  the  old  order  and  to  the  now. 
More  tluiii  lie  rcalucd,  he  liotpcd  forward  th«  political 
chsngra  which  tnarktxl  Iuh  time,  y<-t  on«  of  bis  stroogest 
feelings  was  his  reverence  for  the  past. 

Edmund  Burke  was  the  fioo  of  a  DubUa  attorney,  and 
was  born  in  that  city  in  1729.  Me  entered  Trinity  CoUegp. 
Dtiblia,  at  fourteen,  two  yeans  before  Goldaiuith, 
who  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  about  a  year 
his  ijcniOT.  In  17S*\,  after  inking  hi;9  bachelor's  degree, 
Burke  came  up  to  I/jndon  and  began  the  .itudy  of  the  law. 
He  aftenvard  expressed  great  respect  for  llic  law  as  n  science 
and  means  of  mental  discipline,  but  from  his  Imyhood  he 
had  showed  a  fondniss  for  literature,  wriliiig  ver»ca  at  col- 
lege, and  being  pursued  with  what  he  called  the  /uror  poeti- 
em.  Hifl  interest  in  lilorury  mattcnt,  when  li^gal  studies 
were  supposed  to  be  his  linrt  object,  so  displeased  his  father, 
who  was  hi^i-tempcrcd  and  bciil  on  seeing  his  son  a  Iwirris- 
ter,  that  he  cut  off,  or  (treatly  rwhiced,  Burke's  allowance. 
Tliiit!  in  or  about  1755,  the  year  before  Ciolds.Tmth  bcgao 
his  battle  with  London,  Burke  yias  liift  to  push  his  own 
way  in  a  city  which  was  none  too  kindly  a  nurse  to  strug- 
gling authors.  Wc  know  little  of  the  dotails,  for  Burke 
maiutaincd  a  dignified  reiu>r\'e  in  regard  to  his  early  strug- 
^es,  but  we  know  the  ditf>cullii«  and  the  ruiutbs.  "  I  was 
not,"  he  said  nftcrwaril,  "...  swadilled,  ami  rorked,  and 
dandled  into  a  lepslator.  "  .Vi/wr  in  ndtvr.iKm'  'a  tlic  motto 
for  a  man  like  inc." 

Burke's  rarwraa  an  author  iH'gan  in  17.t<!  with  the  publi- 
cation of  ft  cicveriy  written  essay,  .-1  VinHicatiim  of  Natural 
Socifiy,  followed  i»  the  same  year  by  A  PhthaojJ^ 
ical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Meat  oj  the  Sub- 
limr  and  Beautiful.  The  finit  purported  tolK  a 
poBthuttious  publication  of  Pope's  frtend.  Lord  Bnlingbrokc, 
and  is  a  skilful  imitation  of  Bolingbroke's  manner.    Tl 
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arguments  its  BuppoKtxl  author  hail  advanced  against  re* 
vealcti  religion  art-  Iti-i-e  cmiiloyed  agiiinr't  tlio  orf;Biii.sulion 
of  aoeicly,  with  ihi:  iutciitiaii  o(  eiwmiui;  ttmt  a.s  th<?y  arc 
obviously  uiiRound  in  the  [wlitical  spttvre,  tlioy  are  equally 
80  In  th<'  n-Iigioiu.  Both  of  tbi%D  workH  show  promtae,  but 
ueitlicr  'k<  among  llurko'»  groatest  ofTort^t. 

LaunclM<<]  into  auttwn>lii]>,  Burke  naturally  bt^aii  to  take 
hk  plan*  in  the  literary  life  about  him.  tie  mt-t  .[ahiisoa  and 
ht^  followers,  aiitl  wlten  the  Literary  Club  was 
uJ  iiaUtiM.  i^twrtwl,  in  1704,  was  one  of  it«  foundtra.'  Ucan- 
whilp  hia  studies  wt-re  turning  from  purc-Iy  literary 
and  HTtistic  malUT?  lo  hbtory  and  the  ixi-sting  prulttems 
of  society  an<l  government.  Tlie  changed  direction  of  his 
thoughts  is  fhown  hy  the  publication  of  a  work  on  tl» 
settlement  (^  Auierira,  and  of  an  Annwil  liegiySer  nf  the 
HKHtt  important  jHihltc  events  of  each  your  (17^)9-178$). 
Such  work  wax  lui  adrnirablo  preparation  for  a  siicoe!(.tful 
Parliamentary  eareer.  In  1T65  Burke  delinilely  eniin-d 
(Kilitiisi  by  hi-coining  wcrelary  to  Uml  Rorkinnliani.  who 
luul  justsucc^'odod  Oniiville  as  Prinu^AiiniHter.  TIm.-  diffi- 
culty with  the  Anu-nean  Colonies  wan  otv  of  the  ifraveBt 
'jUestions  the  new  mini.str>'  had  to  face,  and  Hurke,  who 
hail  uMainnl  a  st>at  i]i  tJK'JIoi&H'pf  Comni4)rui  tl7ti5),  won 
iimnediatt'  distim.'tion  by  a  siR-cch  on  the  repeal  iif  tlw! 
Sljinip  Act.  It  watt  the  t)CginninK  of  a  lon^  mid  impressive 
imblic  career,  extending  over  nearly  thirty  yean*.  It  woa 
u  (teriod  lo  call  out  tlio  full  f)owi-T8  of  an  orator,  the  wiM-st 
ju'lgiiienl  ol  «  M«tefni«ti,  The  [n-ople  were  restive  un<ler 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  George  III.,  and  th<!  contest  over  the 
right  of  Wilkefl  to  n  xeat  in  Parliament  shi>wed  that  Parlia- 
ment itself  WHS  rather  an  instrument  of  tryanny  than  a 
sufi^giuml  of  liberty.  In  tlii-se  yi'ara  India  was  won,  .\iuia^ 
icB  waa  loet:  Warren  Haatinga  was  imtwarlied  for  miffgovil 
enimcnt  of  India  in  9nr  of  the  nioHt  imiMiaing  anil  dramatic 
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trialii  m  EDglmh  annals;  the  French  Revolutiuo  was  begun, 
uud  EiiroiM!  witnessed  thn  Rfien  of  Ternw.  On  neariy 
evjiry  one  of  thi-aLiUt^Jo''t--'  Burke  \mv<  given  us  a  mnalfr- 
picce.  This  truuhlwl  times  of  John  Wilkes  werf?  the  occa- 
sion of  his  Thoughts  on  Ote  Present  DisamtenU  (t770),  u 
rcstrainpd  and  wpH-rcasoncd  iliseii^^inn  of  the  dangers 
which  thi-n  threat«ne<l  Kngli.fh  liberty.  U  warns  mvu  that 
Tb«iuriiu  OB  '•'■l^lmry  (Kiwer  may  diflgube  itself  under  the 
ih«  prwMii  \ery  fortii?  (if  free  gnveriiiiienl .  and  thnt  n  Par- 
ilac<]at«iiti.    ii„|,„.,n  wiiieh  ha«  beeoine  th(;  (trrvant  of  the 

king  iiisti-ad  of  the  representative  of  the  people,  is,  in  fact, 
(in  iiLstrument  of  servitude.  The  eleat-paaaiption  <if  the 
Inith  thiit,  liberty  li^>^  deeppr  than  laW8  and  ia'ttittiUoii.'^  in 
charact<Ti»Uc  of  Burke's  power  to  strip  off  the  formal  and 
convcntionHl.  «nd  lav  hokl  of  the  vital  truth.  Tlte  disinite 
with  .Viucrica  called  forth  thrw  of  Burke's  best 
2JS2^,  ""  spet'ches,  and  plared  him  with  the  Rreatest  sup- 
l)ortors  of  the  Colonists.  I  n  hU  Sjuveh  on  Concil- 
iatim  with  Amerira,  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  three,  he  brushes 
away  the  legal  i|uei<lion  of  the  right  of  England  to  tax  the 
Colonic,  niid  restn  the  argutnent  uii  the  broader  ground  of 
expodieney  and  eoinmon  Ben-ie.  The  le^al  right  to  do  a 
certain  thing  does  not  prove  that  the  tiling  slioutd  bo  done. 
"The  questif)n  with  me  is  not  whether  you  have  a  right  to 
render  ynur  pt«pl«  miserable,  but  whether  it  is  not  your 
intea-st  to  make  them  happy."  ' 

.\n  English  statcomau  and  critjc  goes  eu  far  UrO  to  say 
thnt  llw^e  Bpeeehos  of  Burke  on  American  affairs  "are  al- 
most the  one  monumeiil  of  the  struggle  on  wliieh 
HMTlnLt      "^  ''*^'*^''  "f  l''"?J'i'h  greaUiFSs  can  look  with  pride.''  ■ 
Hurke's  ad\'0(:acy  of  liberty  in  the  ri:«iug  oolonies 
of  tlH!  West  was  followed  by  his  chainpioQ»)hip  of  justice  and 

■  C«iKtIuir^  vAh  Amertea:  Butfa>'«  work*. 

■  Jolin  Uorinx;  tutMe  oti  Uurtui  (ii  Kwydopt^ita  RrOanniea.  iiinlb 
Mfition. 
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humanity  in  the  newly  won  dependency  of  India.  In  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings  before  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
burden  of  the  impeachment  rested  mainly  on  Burke.  He 
declared  that  "the  cause  of  Asia"  was  "being  tried  in  the 
presence  of  Europe;"  and  there  is  a  breadth  and  largeness 
in  his  treatment  which  lifts  ua  to  the  height  of  that  great 
argument.  We  feel  that  it  is  even  more  than  the  cause  of 
Asia;  it  is  the  cause  of  that  new  humanity  v/hich  was  grow- 
ing stronger  in  the  England  of  Burke's  time.  These  distant 
Orientals,  whose  wrongs  and  sufferings  had  been  unknown 
or  unregarded,  were  thus  brought  into  the  range  of  the 
nation's  imagination  and  sympathy.  They  too  were  men, 
with  men's  rights;  and  Burke  impeached  Hastings  in  the 
name  of  the  "  eternal  laws  of  justice  which  he  had  violated," 
and  "of  human  nature  itself,'" 

On  these  three  great  occasions  Burke  was  on  the  side  of 
liberty  and  justice;  but  with  a  genuine  devotion  to  what 
he  ealled  "a  well-regulated  liberty,"  he  was  by 
iB^MUm""  nature  a  conservative,  with  an  imiate  veneration 
for  the  British  Constitution  and  a  love  and  rever- 
ence for  the  past.  John  Morley  has  said  that  Burke  believed 
in  government  for  the  people,  but  not  by  the  people.  The 
overthrow  of  social  onler  by  the  lievolution  in  France,  its 
violence,  its  alistract.  ami,  as  he  thought,  visionary  doc- 
trine of  human  rights,  shocked  and  alarmed  him,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  threw  the  full  force  of 
his  vast  powers  into  a  book  —  Reflections  on  Ihe  Revolution 
in  France  (17S0)  —  which  remains  one  of  the  literary 
monuments  of  the  time.  While  Burke  could  not  see  far 
enough  to  discern  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  Revolution, 
he  detectixl,  as  many  enthusiasts  about  him  fwled  to  do, 
the  signs  of  weakness  and  disaster,  and  foretold  that  fail- 
ure which,  to  him,  was  its  only  apparent  conse(]uencc. 
"Believe  me,  sir,"  he  wrote,  "those  who  attempt  to  level 

'  [mpeachment  of  Warren  UsatiogB.  Opening  Speech;  Fourth  Day, 
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tmvor  equally."  He  looked  back  upon  the  rhmnhcxl  itIeaU 
and  institutinnR  ot  hisLoric  Eurofw,  and  fdt  that  their  vciy 
existence  was  lianging  in  the  balance,  "  Peoiilc,"  he  tle- 
clarpd,  "will  not  look  forwanl  to  ixwit-rity  who  never  look 
back  to  th«r  oiiocstom."  In  the  lasiiltR  ofTerc«l  to  the 
b<:viiitiful  and  unhappy  Marie  AiitoinelU'  he  naw  the  signal 
of  tiie  death  of  chivalr>'.  "The  age  of  rhivalry  is  gone. 
That  of  KophisleK,  economists,  and  caleulatore  has  8uc- 
cewled;  and  the  glory  of  Eiiroix-  Lt  extinguinhcYl  forever,"  ' 
The  eoneluHion  of  the  trial  of  Hasting?  in  1704  vitu*  foU 
lowed  by  Burke's  retirement  from  Parliament.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  prostmtwl  by  the  death  of  \ih  won,  a  blow 
fnim  which  he  never  fully  recovenxl.  Hiii  grief  utters  itself 
in  words  that  read  like  the  lament  of  David  over  Abtalom: 
"The  storm  has  gone  over  iiie.  ...  I  am  alone.  I  have 
none  to  meet  my  eiiemie.i  in  the  gate.  .  .  .  They  who  ottglil 
to  have  succeedwl  me  are  gone  before  me."  Burke's  health 
was  broken,  but  in  his  Lfiters  on  a  fiegicide  Peace  (17i>6- 
17971,  writtenalmowtin  theprew^nceof  dealh.hedoclaimed 
with  impassioned  and  alntrwt  frantic  energ>'  agaimt  any 
tniee  with  France,  which  he  eallcd  a  "prctenderl  republic 
of  inunlerers,  roblicrs,  an<l  athHsla."  He  wlemnly  <liv 
dared  that  liis  n-onh.  though  they  might  have  the  weak- 
ness), had  at  h-a^t  the  Kincenty,  of  a  dying  declaration.  He 
died  soon  after,  at  his  noun  try-place  at  Beaeoniifiold,  July 
9,  1797. 

'Vhe  fame  of  the  man  of  letters  and  that  of  the  etatreman, 
the  orator,  or  even  tlie  political  writer,  are  ustially  entirely 
distinct.  Even  a  great  writer'.''  peniianent  place 
in  literature  is  seldom  ba-sed  on  luM-ontributiona 
to  contemporary  politics,  however  effective  and 
popular  Ihey  may  have  bem  attlieliine.  To  this  Burke  i:^  a 
singular  exception.  NVariy  aUJiL'*  works  are  (»o|Rical,  while 
liifi  few  contributions  loothcuubjects  have  maiietKtJimtcrial 
'  for  uU  ilxoe  pmwhw.  p.  Aqtsetfon*  on  iA«  Frwch  lUivliaim. 
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aildiUoQ  ^_his  fame.  lie  b,  perliapx,  tho  only  great  Eitg- 
lififi  8tftt<-8tiiaii  who  Is  recogiiiwxi  tw  a  great  author  txn>AiiKe 
erf  the  permanent  value  and  literary  inlercst  of  liis  iwhtical 
writings  iuhI  speecbea  aJonc.  To  some  dt'Knt'  this  striking; 
fact  may  In-  due  la  the  historie  imporlancfi  and  the  dra- 
matic interest  of  many  of  the  aubjecU*  with  which  Burke'u 
genius  u-HH  engaged.  It  is  due,  moreover,  to  tlte  fact  that 
Burke  brou):lil  to  the  dit^cuiiviion  of  lh(i<«-  sulijii'U  diKtinrlly 
literary-  giftw  and  a  fe<-hng  for  style  whicli  ma<le  him  one  of 
the  great  masters  of  Kngjisli  urosc.  Ho  was  capaljlo  of  rc- 
Btrained,  hrid,  an<l  diNpaiwionalcjuguinent  and  expfle<it)nii,. 
OS  in  the  TItouQhts  on  Ihe  I'resent  Dm-onlcnis,  and  of  gor-! 
geoU8  dwcfil'tions  or  ptuwinnatp  mithiirHtji  of  pathne  or 
denunciation.  The  majectii'  flow  of  hU  ehiquenee.  with  it 
full,  roundeil  Kentenccjt,  giveij  to  some  o(  \m  orations  an  e\>\<yi 
volume  Aiid  grnmleur.  In  thb,  and  in  the  beauty  and 
vari^tyof  hi^  hiHtoricalandlitcraryallusioa^,  Burke  st><-nis, 
in  his  ]ortie«<t  mrxxls,  »  prrw^f  ^liltoii.  The  tribute  to  Marie 
Antoinette,'  Ihe  description  of  ttiv  destruction  of  the 
natic  by  Myder  Ah.*  the  picture  of  the  amlxwwaitors 
Eumpi;  wailing  to  prew-iit  their  suit  fur  peace  to  the  "  blood] 
niffian  "  Csrnot,'  such  passages  are  cpIebrat«J  in  the  history 
of  English  pnmo  style.  But  beyond  all  IhiH,  the  cnduritig 
fibre  in  Burke's  writings  lii«  in  their  pliil'jw>pliic_tUtiught. 
In  hi^  treatment  of  current  |M>litiei<  he  i»  not  merely  tlic 

orator,  the  pool,  the  mjisler  of  style;  he  is  , 
ftintrtr'**'   ^^'ninentJy  the  thinker,  able  to  rise  above  purely 

conteiii|M)rary  inlere«t(».     He  was  the  reverse  of 
a  political  tlieori-st,  but  he  combined  with  a  (piick  eye  for 
the  immetliate  and  practkal  extgencicfi  of  a  situation  a  pro- 
found insight  into  the  principles  on  which  the  foundatioiu 
of  snciuty  rest.    His  works  are  rich  in  a  political  wisdota, 

■  RtfUaiotui  <m  tht  Frtneh  Rn\ihifion. 

•  Ldtm  o<»  a  Hcjiriitt  Ptatr,  i. 
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in  mftxiiiLo  aiul  obnervfttions  tliat  rttuih  far  buyoml  till 
purlH'ulur  bxmtiiig  conditions  which  called  them  fortlij 
Particular  cafie»  are  vtewtxl  in  tho  light  of  soioc  goiit^^ 
truths,  and  become  illustrationit  of  those  neoret  forces 
nrliich  produce  and  sustain  the  social  order.  Hvuco  Burko 
haj)  been  called  the  grcateaLihinkcr,  with  Hie  single  excep- 
tion of  Bacon,  "who  has  ever  devoted  tumacJf  to  thfl, 
practice  of  English  poljljcs.'" 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

(1731-ISOO.) 

The  life  of  Cowper  is  one  of  ihe.  strangest  and  the  sadiiest 
in  literary  hintory.  A  man  of  stiy,  gentle  nature,  shrink- 
ing  instinctively  from  the  rouf-h  coiiHicla  of  life,  it  was  his 
lot  to  live  in  a  time  of  struggle,  excitement,  and  change. 
Born  in  the  high  noon  of  the  Age  of  Pope,  and  dying  after 
Uie  Age  of  Wnrdsworth  and  Coleridge  had  definitely  Ix-gun, 
Cow|kt'8  life  covirs  nearly  the  wlmlcof  that  i)eriod  of  tran- 
BJUon,  that  era  of  national  adjustment  to  new  oonditiotui 
aiicf  ideals,  which  we  have  fndea\-oured  to  descrllw.  While 
Pitt.  Wesley,  Burke,  Warreji  Hastings,  Captain  Cook, 
.Tames  Watt,  niid  many  another  man  of  action,  were  making 
modern  Kngland,  while  Knglish  indnstry,  pluck,  and  enter- 
prise were  (letermiiiing  the  di^tiny  of  half  tlie  world, 
Cowper  Icfl  one  of  the  moat  outwardly  uneventful  and  tngpa- 
tynoufl  of  lives.  More  than  half  of  his  da>*s  were  sjx-nt  in  the 
quiet  seclusion  of  an  English  A-illage.  From  Uiis  "  retreat, 
environed  by  placid  country  a;en<«,  shut  in  by  the  narrow 
interests  of  a  jHwnncial  society,  he  looked  out  on  the  great 
world  from  "a  safe  distance."  He  saw  in  imagination  tfie 
stir  of  the  "great  Babel,"  buthedid  not  "feel  Uie  crowd."* 
Yet  so  marvellous  a  gift  is  genius,  Uiis  timid  recluse  was  not 

■  fiucUe'a  llitterg  of  CifCHtatiim  in  Eunpt,  clutp.  m 
*  8m  Tht  Tatk,  bc«iiinifig  of  Bk.  Iv. 
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a  mere  idle  spectator;  shut  away  from  the  world,  he  was 
the  interpreter  of  that  spmt  of  change  which  was  guidir^ 
the  course  of  history. 

William  Cowper  was  bom  in  IZSLin  Great  Berkhamp- 
stead,  an  ancient  and  picturesque  town  in  Hertfordshire. 
His  father,  Rev.  John  Cowper.  came  of  an  old  and  honour- 
able family;- his  mother  was  related  to  the  poet  Donne 
Cowper  was  granted  a  few  years  of  happiness  before  he 
began  his  long  struggle  with  himself  and  with  the  world. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  looked  back  with  regret 
and  tenderness  to  "the  pastoral  house,"  as  he  called  his 
father's  rectory,  and  recalled  the  trivial  incidents  of  his 
early  childhood  there,  with  a  pathetic  clearness  of  recol- 
lection.' But  sorrow  came  to  him  very  early.  He  was 
acutely  sensitive,  and  of  an  affectionate  and  clinging 
nature.  His  father,  an  upright  gentleman,  was  too  pre- 
occupied, or,  perhaps,  too  rigid  and  unimaginative,  to 
understand  or  sympathise  with  such  a  son.  All  his  child- 
life  centred  in  his  mother,  and,  when  he  was  six  years 
old,  his  mother  died.  To  lose  his  mother  was,  to  a  child 
in  Cowper's  situation,  to  be  left  alone.  More  than  half 
a  century  after  his  mother's  death  he  still  remembered 
the  smile  that  had  comforted  his  childish  griefs,  and 
longed  to  hear  his  mother's  voice, 

"0  that  those  lips  had  Unguagel     Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  rougUy  dace  I  heatd  thee  last."  * 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Cowper's  loss  made 
him  homeless  as  well  as  motherless,  since  from  this  time 
his  life  was  almast  entirely  passed  away  from  his  father's 
house.     Very  soon  after  hb  mother's  death  he  was  "taken 

'  See  passage  beginning  — 

"  Where  once  we  dn-elt,  our  name  is  heard  do  mora," 
—  in  LArtet  on  the  Receipt  of  My  Mother't  Pietart. 

*  hinet  on  the  Receipt  o/  JIf  y  Mothei't  Pietar*. 
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Trom  the  nursery"  and  entered  at  a  neighbouutig_school. 
Here,  the  tiuiid,  gentle  child  or  six,  the  mcmcny  or  lUs 
recent  grief  still  fresh  within  him,  was  an  easy  prey  for 
the  young  barburiaus,  too  oominon  at  that  time  in  the 
schools  of  Elngland.  His  chief  tormentor  was  a  brutal 
bully  of  fifteen;  and  ixror  Cowper,  who  diti  not  dare  to 
lift  his  eyes  to  the  face  of  his  peniecutor,  said  in  after 
life  that  he  "knew  hirn  better  by  his  shoe-buckles  than 
by  any  other  part  of  his  dress." '  At  ten  Cowper  was  sent 
to  tlie  great  8cliool_uf__i5rjatnun»ter,  whert-  Warren  Hast- 
tnga,  the  future  ruler  of  India,  and  Charles  ChuTvhill, 
tlio  satiric  poet,  were  among  his  schoolfellows.  Cowper's 
second  exi)erience  <if  selio<»I-life  seems  to  have  Ixxsn  more 
fortunate  than  his  first,  for  in  one  of  his  poems  he  speaks 
with  evident  sympathy  of  tlie  Englishman's  pleasant  r«col*  , 
lections  of  his  school  days: 

"  Be  it  •  noaknmi:,  it  dv*rvm  Mine  pnuiw, 
We  love  t)i«  plajr-pboe  of  our  (ori^  dtjra; 
'rbe  itrene  U  uuchiug,  und  (lie  hwt  ia  eUae 
Thnt  f««U  not  at  (hkt  idKht,  iind  IvtU  at  Done."* 

At  fiif^itecn  Cowper  left  Wcstininst^T  and  began 
a>i»ly  r>f  thi>  law.  foF  which  he  had  little  aptitude.  He 
led  an  idle,  aimless  existeiioe,  apparently  earelwa  of  the 
future,  and  spending  more  money  than  he  could  afford. 
He  loved  hsjndoss  piiety  and  fine  clothes;  ho  wrote 
verecs.  and  became  an  occasional  contriUitor  to  tlie  Con- 
noisseur, a  perio(li<;al  of  the  ajiproved  eightoentli-centurj- 
pattern.  But  Cowper  had  a  tieep-seated  tendency  to 
melanclioly,  and  his  high  spirits  Ix^D  to  be  intemiptrd 
by  "intervals  of  depression.  In  17fi3,  lhn)UKh  the  in- 
fluence of  his  uncle,  Cowp<T  had  Ihc  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining  on  excellent  government  post.  To  do  tliis,  he 
was  obliged  to  jioss  an  examination  before  the  House  o(j 

'  Cowp»r'«  Memoir. 

*  Cowper's  Tincittiinn;  or,  a  R*Kit»  o/  SeltooU. 
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Lords.  To  Cowpcr,  thii*  cxamuiatioD,  which  was  ort^i, 
in  fact,  a  merely  foniisl  matter,  seemed  a  terrible  ordeal. 
He  strugglftl  fmnticaily  to  prepare  liimself,  but  he  coittd 
neither  face  the  trial  with  oompusure,  nor,  in  juattw  lo 
1)18  uncle,  dccUne  the  appointment.    The  strain  was  too 

[great   for  one    of  Cowper't;   nervous   tempi-rament,  sod 

'his  Qvcr-wTOiit^ht  inio j  gave  way. 

After  two  ycarv  in  an  a^lum   for  the  itunne,  Oawper 

LVas  sufficiently  restored  to  be  »et  at  liberty,  but  all  hopes 

'  of  a  micocesftj  career  Tor  turn  were  at  an  end.  He  bod 
had  his  chance,  and  lost;  and  ai  thirty-four  he  seemed  a 
beaten  tnan,  weak  in  body  and  in  mind.  He  was  accord- 
ingly established  at  Huntingdon,  a  tiitiet  old  town  near 
the  river  Ouee,  in  1765.  Ho  was,  to  use  his  own  compar- 
ieon,  "a  ."trioken  deer"  who  had  "left  the  herd."    The 

'"great  Baliel."  as  ho  calli-d  London,  had  bw-omc  terrible 
to  him,  an<l  he  found  in  thoee  phietd  countiy-Hoenes  among 
which  the  remniniler  of  his  life  was  pius-sed,  a  hiding-place 
and  a  shelter.  He  loved  to  wander  along  the  btutka  of 
the  Ousc, — 

"Low  winflmK  throiifcb  •  U^  pkia 
or  apaolcnli  mmh  iritli  eallt^  nprinkJud  o'tf." 

Ho  loved  to  watch  the  labourers  at  their  wholesome  tasks, 
and  all  tJie  Kimplt-,  natural  eighth  and  sounda  ^x>ut  liiin, 
brought  healing  to  his  mind. 

Soon  after  he  came  to  Huntingilon  he  went  lo  live  wiUi 
a  family  namtxl  I'liwin.  umi  found  in  their  hniise  a  true 
htggc.  The  Uowins  were  gentle,  aininble,  and  devout, 
aod  ia  tJieir  quiet  hoii»eIiold  Cowper  led  the  life  of  a  reli- 
gioui  rcduBC.  Afti?r  Mr-  I'uwin'n  diatli  in  1707,  Cowper 
and  Mrs.  Upwin  moved  to  OIney,  a  vilUge  iu  Bucking- 
hamshire inseparably  aM*ociat<Hl  with  hi«  momor>'  and 
his  walks.  Cowper's  friendship  lor  the  Unwins  wad  one 
of  the  ooDtiolling  influoncAf  of  hiti  life.    He  became  the 
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poet  fi(  Uic  homfi;  he  pictured  In  The  Task,  the  fanul. 
gathered  oonteiibKlly  around  an  En^ish  tiroaide  on  a 
winters  evening,  and  a  new  sense  of  tlic  worth  and 
sacrediiess  o^  family  life  arose  in  men's  minds.  We  owe 
thJB  pictuns  or  "Iiorae-bom  hapjMncss  "  to  Mrs.  Unwin, 
?rho  gave  Cowper,  a  lonely  and  haU  dbtracted  man, 
abnoit  the  only  home  that  he  hod  ever  known.  She 
gave  him  years  of  Bympathetic  companionship;  she  was 
the  "dear  companion"  of  his  walks;  slie  watcliod  over 
him  in  health,  and  she  nursed  him  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  motJicr  when  ttic  awful  ni^t  of  iusanity  again  dark- 
ened his  spirits. 

Before  he  left  Huntingdon,  Cowper  had  made  the  ac- 
qiiaintAnce  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton  (1725-1807),  a  curate 
at  Olncy,  wlio  was  prominent  in  the  religious  revival  begun 
by  Wesiley.  Newton  induced  Cowjier  to  write  hymns, 
in  the  belief  that  eomc  mental  occupation  mi^t  be  of 
benefit.  But  nothing  couKl  avert  the  return  of  Cowper's 
Rudady,  and  a  second  attack  of  his  disease  left  Cowper 
(thattcftod  in  body  and  mind.  Tormented  by  Uie  belief 
that  he  had  been  donmed  to  eternal  punUhniPnt,  he  tried 
to  find  a  temporary  relief  and  distraction  in  trifles.  He 
worked  in  hii;  garden;  he  diverted  himself  with  the  antics 
of  his  p(;t  hares,  Puss,  Huey,  and  Bess,  as  some  eondemned 
priitoner  watches  the  spider  in  his  dungeon.  He  tried 
to  amuse  himself  with  birds,  with  hb  dog,  with  a  squirrel, 
with  carpenter-work,  with  drawing  —  with  making; 
verses.  Cowper,  although  he  had  written  hymns  and' 
oocaaional  verees  before  tiiis,  was  about  fifty  years  oki 
when  lie  finally  entered  upon  his  work  as  a  poet.  But 
this  middloaged  and  broken  man,  who  at  fintt  eicperi- 
mented  with  veR<e-makiag  for  his  diversion,  proved 
bo  one  of  Uic  most  channing  an<)  probably  the  m' 
ropresentalJVfi4iflcL.of  his  generation. 

The  superiority  of  Cowper's  later  work  has  caused  th 
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earlier  poems  to  be  unduly  neglected.  They  ore  moral 
essays  in  verse  on  some  abstract  topic,  —  The 
■  Progress  of  Error,  Truth,  Hope,  Charity,  —  and 
they  follow  in  general  the  manner  of  Pope  and  his  school. 
But  the  n-swer,  more  unconventional  spirit  is  present  in 
them  also,  struggling  to  break  through  the  restrictions 
of  the  prevailing  poetic  form.  Cowper  saw  that  this 
form,  howevsr  excellent  it  may  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  such  an  artist  as  Pope,  had  outlived  its  usefulness; 
that  Pope's  style  had  raised  up  innumerable  imitators 
until  "every  warbler"  had  the  master's  "tune  by  heart."  ' 
The  success  of  these  early  poems  was  sufficient  to  en- 
courage Cowper  to  continue  his  labours,  and  in  1785  he 
published  TbeJTask,  the  greatest  of  his  longer 
poems.  The  Task  was  written  at  the  suggestion 
of  Cowper's  cheerful  and  witty  friend  Lady  Austen,  who 
had  urged  him  to  try  his  hand  at  blank  verse.  Cowper 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  subject,  and  Lady  Austen,  anxious  that 
he  should  make  a  start,  said,  "  Oh !  you  can  write  upon  any- 
thing—  write  upon  this  sofa."  Lady  Austen  was  right. 
The  important  thing  was  to  get  Cowper  fairly  at  work;  his 
genius  needed  this  external  incentive,  and  the  poem  begun 
as  a  task  soon  became  a  pleasure.  Once  over  the  Initial 
difficulties,  he  poured  out  in  rambling,  inconsequent,  but 
charming  verse,  those  nice  observations  of  life  and  nature 
that  he  bad  accumulated  in  years  of  quiet  and  contempla- 
tion. For  The  Task,  deficient  as  it  seems  in  definite  plan  or 
structure,  has  yet  an  artistic  unity,  because,  from  first  to 
last,  it  is  a  revelation  of  Cowper  himself.  The  group  about 
the  fire  on  a  ivintcr's  night ;  the  woodsman,  crossing  the  snow 
to  his  day's  work,  his  lean  cur  at  his  heels,  or  frolicking 
in  the  powdery  drift;  the  waggoner,  breasting  the  driv- 
ing storm  beside  his  reeking  team;  the  quiet  return  of  even- 

'  Table  Talk,  q.  v.  pcuiun  for  an  expnsidaa  of  Cowper's  views  od 
thiu  subject. 
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ing;  Uiu  still  watt're  of  the  Ouw.-,  sliiiiing  like  "  moltcn-glaHe" 
in  the  green  fields ;  tJie  square  chureli-tower;  the  clipt  hedge- 
rows, and  all  the  ordoit'd  beauty  aiiJ  reposo  of  the  English 
landscape;  —  thcfie  things  Cowi^pr  had  seen  and  loved,  and 
his  Btmpk',  faithful  descriptions  of  Uicm  arc  cntlrdy  Free 
from  Helf-consckittsneai  or  artilieo.'  And  side  by  side  with 
tliose  itlylls  of  an  Engiisli  village,  arc  the  poet'a  thoughta 
ou  life  in  ItH  wider  aspects;  on  the  special  probletn.i  that  the 
men  of  his  getieratioii  kqk  then  but  just  bi^inning  to  per- 
ceive. Iteclust-  as  he  was,  tJmid  as  he  seems,  he  was  a 
leader,  a  precu«or  of  Wordsworth,  a  man  who  helped  to 
bring  in  the  idealx  of  our  modern  workl.  He  was  the  poet 
of  that  awakened  religious  fervour  which  was  then  cleansing 
and  uplifting  society:  the  poi^t  of  tlie  new  love  for 
humanity,  that  rose  above  the  artificial  barriers  of  nation 

or  of  class: 

"tty  e»r  i*  pained. 
My  ooul  w  alok  witli  «v«i7  <hy'M  report 
Of  wrong  and  tnitrngu  -witb  i>'nlch  Mrtb  in  6Jled. 
There  U  no  f)Mh  io  maa'*  obdunto  howt; 
II  does  not  teol  tor  inaa."  ' 

He  L6  the  lover  of  human  freedom,  the  champion  of  th« 
slave;  the  poet  of  the  simple,  natural  life,  whu  devlumd  that 

"Uod  inade  the  «ouDlry,  nnd  riiid  miido  tli*  town." 

His  heart  goes  out  to  the  1ielple»<  and  the  weak;  to  all  liv- 
ing things.  Even  the  worm  seems  to  hun  to  have  his  rights 
in  the  world.*  Tlie  Task  established  Cowper's  fame,  and 
Southey  lias  pronounced  liim  "the  most  jxjpular  poet  of 
his  generation."    After  its  publication  he  devoted  himselfJ 

*  H«  nayii  truly  in  Tht  Ttuk,  addraoiiig  Mr*.  Uowin: 

"Tbou  kiiowwt  my  pmim  o(  Xatura  taott  siDoen, 
And  Uut  mj  f«p4iu«a  mn  not  coujured  up 
To  servo  occnriooi  of  poetic  pomp. 
But  nnuine,  And  art  nartoor  of  Uaeia  all." 

-Boocll. 

*  TKt  ToJ*.  Bk.  iL  1-6.  *  Tkt  r<HJIr,  Bk.  ri. 
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g>'at«DiitJcaJlv  to  literary  work.  He  made  a  tmnsl^liQU-Pf 
Homer,  artd  wrote  some  of  the  be«t  of  his  shorter  pjwes. 
iMit  completed  no  other  long  or  ^roat  poem.  But  his  life 
was  a  tragedy.  Jii  his  last  years  the  darkncsgjilfiflfisLfivjr 
Iittn,  and  iu  17Df>,  after  the  illness  and  death  of  Mrs.  Unwin, 
hifl  mental  condition  became  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  He 
could  struggle  no  longer.  He  believed  hinisrlf  beyond  the 
reach  of  mercy,  and  his  poem  of  The  Caslfliroy,  written 
during  thesu  Uwt  despairing  years,  hi  the  cry  of  one 
who  is  sinking  forever  into  a  bJwk  abyss.  He  died  in 
1800,  and  "never,"  saiil  Southey,  "was  there  a  Inirial  at 
which  the  mourners  miglit,  with  more  sincerity  of  ff-eling, 
give  their  hearty  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  lliat  it  had 
pleased  him  to  deliver  the  departed  out  of  the  miseries  of 
this  siitfut  world." 

While  he  could  not  entirely  ri<l  himaclf  of  the  worn-out 
conventionaiilies  and  the  pm(*aic  »\»nl  of  the  older  school. 
Cowpcr  s  poetry  jKKBetsce  certain  ^"'^1  and  obvious  merits. 
It  19  great  because  it  expresses  with  abwiute  trutlifulncss, 
and  eimijicity  of  fwling,  an  essentially  noble  an^  IovUik 
dbpoBJtionf  and  because  it  rcconLi  with  a  delicate  exnct- 
DOSB  tliQ  rcaulta  of  a  doec  obw-Tvation  of  nature  and  of  men. 
Hb  ima^nnlinn  dnnt  not  carry  him  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  ex[^>i'rifnee :  he  camiot  enter  into  and  reveal  to  us 
the  souU  of  otiier  men;  but  he  reveals  his  own,  aiid  (as  his 
friend  Hayley  said  of  him) 

"Uii  virtUM  roniMwI  thn  m^e  a(  hi*  (ong." 

If  he  in  limllH,  he  i«  fremmie.  It  is  the  unmistakable 
accent  of  truth  tti  hb  Limx  on  My  Mother's  Pietwe,  that 
inakce  it  one  of  the  most  beart-broakmg  poems  in  literature. 
It  is  not  tlie  skill  of  the  pot-t  which  imprests  ub,  but  Ibc 
grief  of  a  man-  We  fwl  tliis  unmistakable  accent  of  truth 
in  Ute  poem  To  Mary,  in  The  CaMatajy.  and  in  his  Bncly 
etched  picturcB  of  coutitrj'-Ufe.    And  to  sincerity,  we  muirt 
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add  simplicity,  that  final  virtue  whtoh  the  moet  6: 
Artists  sonx'timcs  fail  to  attain.  The  power  of  Cowpcr's 
poem  On  the  Loss  0/  the  Royd  George  is  chiefly  due  to  Its 
re»traiat  and  directniBss,  to  it«  inxpirtxl  HmpUcity.  And 
besirles  these  qualities,  Cowper  was  gifted  nith  a  sopse  of 
hiiriiour.  mo  «juifk,  »o  playfid,  and  ao  free  from  malice,  that 
il  only  helped  to  bring  him  into  cloeer  and  more  human 
relations  with  the  world.  Cowpcr'a  lettens  are  among  the 
ti-easures  of  the  literature,  and  are  worthy  to  hold  a  place 
bL-Midc  his  verse.  "Two  mt-n  of  mark  in  Engli:<h  literature, 
Southey  and  Alexander  Smith,  have  i-alled  Cowpcr  'the 
best  of  ICngliMi  ietter-writem,'  and  few  will  be  found  to 
challenge  tluH  opinion." ' 

Loving  and  lovable,  witJi  all  his  weakness,  it  was  ^ven 
to  him  to  See  and  to  undrretard,  through  the  power  of 
sympathy,  and  tlirough  a  kindly  humour,  Aiid  to  tell  tite 
world  truthfully  and  tiimply,  and  often  with  a  peculiar, 
unobtrusive  charm,  the  things  he  saw. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 

(17»fr-179a.) 
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The  soul  of  the  new  Ehii^Iand.  its  moving  tendemoas. 
iU  brcotith  of  ciiaritv.  ita  deepcpJTifi;  ^ln^J^a  fif  |yrift  pm»inn^ 
throb  in  the  song»  of  the  Scotdi  ploughman,  Robert  Bums. 
The  lives  and  i^trugglcs  of  the  mass  of  men  that  toiled  and 
died  about  him  were  utterly  outside  the  range  of  Pope's       1 
narrow  s>'mpathie8  and  understanding;  his  genius  lights 
up  for  us  only  that  fashionublc,  frivo!«UH,  or  literary       ' 
VM^d  in  which  he  moved,  leaving  all  without  in  darkness.  ^J 
"Hie  ediolarly  Gray  liad  written  of  tlic  poor  with  rcl]uc-^| 
ment  and  taste,  surrounding  them  with  a  certain  poetic  ^' 
halo;  but  Burns  spoke  not  about,  but  for  them,  by  hia, 
twrthn^ht  and  his  heritaga.oLpo^'erty  and  labour. 

•  R.  W.  Bailiiuu.  "  [ntroducUon  "  lo  LtlUra  0/  Wiaiam  Cavptt. 
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young  democracy  hurrying  on  the  day  through  the  labours 
of  Brindley,  the  mechanic;  Hargravea,  the  poor  weaver; 
or  Watt,  the  mathematical  instrument  maker's  appren- 
tice, finds  its  poet-prophet  in  a  farmer's  boy  of  the  Scotch 
Lowlands.  The  natural  music,  the  irresistible  melody  of 
Bums's  songs,  was  learned  not  from  the  principles  of 
literary  lawgivers,  but  from  the  songs  of  the  people.  In 
their  captivating  lUt,  their  rich  humour,  their  note  of 
elemental  passion,  is  revealed  the  soul  of  the  peasant 
class.  "Poetry,"  wrote  the  great  poet  who  preached  a 
little  later  the  superiority  of  inspiration  to  artifice,  "poetry 
comes  from  the  heari;  and  goes  to  the  heart."  *  This  is 
eminently  true  of  the  poetry  of  Bums,  whose  best  songs 
have  that  heartfelt  and  broadly  human  quality  which 
penetrates  where  more  cultured  verse  fails  to  enter,  and 
which  outlasts  the  most  elaborate  productions  of  a  less 
instinctive  art.    Bums  himself  assures  us: 

"The  Muse,  nae  Poet  ever  fand  her. 
Till  by  himsel'  he  learned  to  w&nder, 
Adown  some  trotting  bum'a  meander. 

An'  no  think  tang: 
O  Bwcct,  to  Btray  an'  pensive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  Bang." ' 

Bom  out  of  his  own  experience.  Bums'.-)  poems  are  racy 
of  the  soil,  as  frankly  local  in  subject  as  in  dialect.  He 
is  not  a-chamod  tn  paint  the  homely  and  every-day  aspects 
of  the  life  about  him,  and  he  does  this  with  a  boldness 
and  freedom  which  mark  genius  of  an  independent  and 
original  power.  "The  rough  scones  of  Scottish  life,  not 
seen  by  him  in  any  Arcadian  illusion,  but  in  the  rude 
contradiction,  in  the  smoke  and  soil  of  a  too  harsh  reality, 
are  still  lovely  to  hini  .  .  .  and  thus  over  the  lowest  prov- 
inces of  man's  existence  he  pours  the  glory  of  his  own 

>  WUliam  Wotdsworth.  ■  "  To  William  Simpwn." 
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tt)ul."'  The  family  group,  aftw  their  week  of  toll, 
gattiored  fu  patriarrlial  Kimplictty  about  tha  cotter's 
beartiistnnp;  the  blazing  ingle  of  the  countr>'  tavern, 
where  the  dnuiken  cronies,  "victorious  o'er  all  ills,"  sing 
tlieir  jolly  catches,  oblivious  of  the  stonn  without,  or  the 
wrathful  wife  at  home;  the  current  (.'ontrovi-ray  between 
the  Auld  and  New  Uchtx  in  Uie  kirk;  a  wounded  hare,  or 
a  flock  of  Ktartlod  wat<T-fowl,  —such  arc  the  homely  roa- 
teriub  ready  to  hit*  haml,  frmn  whirh  his  poenis  are  fash- 
ioned. Wc  liiid  in  thctii  tlint  higli  gift  which  raonot  bo 
gained  by  a  study  of  any  Art  of  Poeiry,  of  (>eeitig  with  a 
fresh  niid  penetrating  insight.  For  while  in  one  tieoBt 
Biu-Ds'is  |xiems  are  Incal,  they  are  iiouc  the  \pfs  for  all  the 
world,  so  instinctively  docs  he  fasten  upon  tliose  features 
of  the  life  alH>ut  hini  whicli  best  reflect  in  UttJe  soinc  general 
human  experience,  and  so  api)oaI  to  the  common  heart  of 
mankind.  Tlio  spirit  of  fam  o'  Shantcr,  defying  care 
and  the  morrow,  is  the  spirit  of  Sir  Toby  in  Twelfth  l^^igtU, 
rouang 

I  "the  nigfat-owl  wHh  «  catch." 

Set  to  a  more  heroic  key,  it  is  that  of  Antony  wlien 
exclaims,  while  the  sword  hangs  over  him: 

I  "COOM, 

I  IjM's  hav«  ono  other  gAudy  night:  enU  to  me 

I  All  my  aiul  eiptaiM:  Till  our  bonb  onoe  roon, 

I  Let's  roock  tlie  midnigtit  bt-U."  * 

And  more,  what  ia  thb  but  an  expreaslon  of  that  im-' 
perative  desire  to  snatch  the  present  joy  whicli,  in  greater 
or  smaller  measure,  is  in  us  all.  The  poet  who  ma  look 
through  tlic  vesture  in  which  life  clothes  itself,  uod 
And  beneath  the  abiding  human  significaDce,  who  can 
cater  into  and  immortalifie  those  elements  of  pleasure,  , 

'  Cu-b-k',  "Bunyon  Bunv."  1 

I  *  Afiiony  and  Citopatn,  Act  iii.  Be.  II.  I 
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pain,  and  psaninu  which  make  the  sulxttratum  of  our 
huiiuui  comedy,  that  poet  has  shovrtt  us  the  univcTBal  io 
the  local. 

Robert  Burns,  the  son  of  &  amall  fonuor  in  AytahJro. 
was  born  January  25,  1759.  His  family  won-  poor,  so 
that  Bums  could  get  but  littlu  regular  oducutiun,  awl  h<- 
remained  "a  hard-worked  ploughboy."  Through  all  bn 
labour  he  was  a  great  natdcr.  having  a  ballad-book  Ix-forr 
hitti  at  mtal-times,  and  whistling  the  songs  of  Scotland 
while  guiding  the  plough.  On  Uic  death  of  his  father  in 
1784,  Robert  and  hia  brothcr_an<l  sisteia  toojc  ft  farm 
together,  but  it  proved  uiiprofitublf.  By  this  tune  he  hjid 
written  numerous  Bongs,  and  had  gained  by  them  con- 
siderable locgl  reputation.  VUs  affairs  wore  so  involved 
that  be  thou^t  of  leaving  ttiu  country,  but  changed  his 
mind  on  receiving  an  invitation  from  a  Dr.  Blacklock, 
who  had  heard  of  his  [HKrtical  ability,  to  vtail_£iUnhurgh. 
At  Edinburgh,  Bums,  with  \m  genius  and  flavour  of 
rusticity,  bis  massive  huod  and  glowing  eyes,  became 
Uie  reigning^saifiation.  In  1788  he  lease(i_ftjann  in  Duni- 
frieeshirc,  nmrried  Jean  Annour,  and  spent  one  of  his  few 
peaceful  and  happy  years.  In  1789  he  was  appointed 
exciaeman,  that  is,  tlic  district  inspector  of  goods  liable 
to  a  tax.  From  tbiM  time  ttie  habiLoLJalssperance  gained 
on  him.  His  hoaltli  and  spirits  failwl,  mid  bouts  of  reck- 
less driukiug  were  followed  by  intervals  of  remon^e  and 
attempted  rwowry.  His  genius  did  not  desert  him,  and 
eome  of  bis  b«et  songs  were  composed  during  this  mis- 
i>rable  time.  He  died  July  21,  IHltii,  worn  out  and  pre- 
maturely old  at  tlurty-«cven,  <mo  of  the  great  song-writera 
of  the  world. 

In  spite  of  those  woaknemes  which  cut  off  a  life  "tluit 
miglit  have  grown  full  trtJBight,"  Bums'f  poetry  is 
takably  the  ult«rance  of  a  niucen!,  Iarse-h?>uied,  and 
eaaeatlally    noble    nature,    pleasure-loving    and    full    of. 
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lauf^ter  as  a  diild,  yet  broken  by  a  iQaii'»  gnef;  a  nature 
with  more  than  a  woman's  tooderiittia.  and  with  tho  poGt'8  | 
snul  quivering  at  the  throb  of  pain. 

"SUU  thou  ait  bltxt,  oocnpatrd  «ri'  mo, 
The  prawnt  only  touehcih  tbco; 
Bui  odil  I  IxK-'kionnl  ciut  my  e'e 

Oh  pnxipeciij  drtiart 
An'  tonrani,  tho'  I  canaa  Me, 
I  guew  aikI  f«ar." 

Here  in  the  midst  of  the  lingering  atTectatioos  of  tbe 
time  vibrates  ttiu  anguisli  of  Burne's  lyrical  cry,  quivering 
with  tito  unmistakable  accent  ot  human  suffering.    This 
is  tiic  uuivcreal  Unguuge  of  passion  not  to  bu  learned  iu 
the  schools.      IIbhcc  Burtis'H  lo\'e-60Qg3,  frnin  the  impos-       j 
aioned  lyric  flow  of  My  Lutv  is  Like  a  Red,  Red  Rote,       ' 
or  O,  Wert  Thou  in  U\t  Caiild  Hiatt,  to  the  quiet  anguish 
of  Ae  Fuftd  Kits  and  then  We  Sever,  or  the  acrcDO  beauty 
of  To  Mary  in  Heaven,  are  among  the  truest  and  best  in  ^^ 
tlic  Uuiguagc.  ^1 

In  The  Cotter's  Salurdaj/  Xight,  as  we  enter  tlie  dwelling  ^^ 
and  identify  ourselves  witli  tlic  daily  life  of  the  poor, 
wo  fed  for  ouisd^'es  tliat  toucU_flLJjiiitherhood  wbicli 
ill  other  poems  it  is  Buntt'.s  mission  to  direeUy  declare. 
Never  perlmps  luncc  I^anghmd's  Piers  Plowman  has  tlio 
complaint  of  the  poor  ftmnH  aufh  artiriilatfi  Rvprmaion ; 

"Son  fADdor  poor,  o'criabotirad  wight. 
So  abjnct,  nie«n,  and  vilo. 
Who  hegt  a  brolhur  of  lbs  «artb 
To  givB  him  leat-o  to  toil; 
And  nee  Ilia  lonlly  fdlow-iranii 
Tbe  |N>or  potltion  «]>uni, 
UomindCul  iImhikIi  a  woepinft  wif* 
And  hdplcw  offfpnnfj  moum." 

When  Bums  wrote  that  — 

"Man's  Inhumanltj  to  man 
Uakai  couDtlen  tbouaaada  mourn." 
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he  expressed  what  thousands  were  coming  to  fed;  niien 
he  wrote — 

"A  king;  can  make  a  belted  knight, 
A  marquig,  duke,  and  a'  that; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  hia  migh^ 
Guid  faith  he  maunna  fa'  that, 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  th^. 

Their  dignities  and  a'  that. 
The  pith  o'  senae  and  pride  o'  worth 

Are  higher  ranks  than  a,'  that," 

he  gave  to  the  world  the  greatest  decIaratioQ  in  poetry 

of  human  equality  and  the  glory  of  simple  manhood. 

But,  hke  that  of  Cowper,  Bums's  comprehensive  sympathy 

reaches  beyond  the  circle  of  human  hfe.    He  atande  at 

the  furrow  to  look  at  the  "tim'rous"  field-mouse,  whoee 

tiny  house  his  plough  has  laid  in  ruins,  and  his  soul  is  broad 

enough  to  think  of  the  trembling  creature  gently  and 

humbly  as  his 

"  Poor  earth-born  companion 
An'  fellow-mortal." 

Like  Byron,  he  was  a  poet  of  the  revolution,  but  he  dis- 
tinguished more  clearly  than  Byron  between  the  shams 
and  conventionalities  which  he  attacks,  and  that  which 
was  enduring  and  worthy  of  reverence.  Merdl^s  and 
daring  in  his  satire  upon  the  cant  and  hypocrisy^  those 
who,  as  he  thought,  used  religion  aa  a  cloaJt  for  mcEegnesSr 
he  had  himself  a  deeply  reverential  and  religious  nature 
which  never  confused  the  abuse  of  the  thing  with  the 
thing  abused.  He  is  the  poet  of  Nature  as  well  as  of  man; 
he  would  make  the  streams  and  bumies  of  Scotland  shine 
in  verse  with  the  Ilissus  and  the  Tiber,  and 

"Sing  Auld  Coila's  plaint  and  tells;" 

and  finally  in  his  stirring  songs  of  Bannockbum  he  is  the 
poet_of  patriotic  Scotland.    "Lowland  Scotland,"  it  bw 
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been  said,  "came  in  wiUi  her  warriors  aod  went  atit' 
with  hw  buttlH.    It  caine  in  willi  WiUiani  Wallace  and 
Robert  Bruce,  and  went  out  with  Hotwrt  Bums  and  Walt 
Seotl.    The  first  two  made  the  history;  the  last  two  told' 
the  Btory  and  sung  the  song. " 


WILLIAM    WORDSWORTH. 

<1770-IS.W,) 

Toward  thp  clofie  of  the  eigliteenth  century  we  reach, 
tho  Kn-nch  Ilevylution.  the  moat  gtormv  and  critical  pe- 
riod  in  the  histoni'  uf  modom  Kurrtpe.  Toward  this  con- 
stitiitimtion  KiirD])C  had  born  rapidly  moving.  Pocit  and 
phiiofiopher  had  gone  before  it,  while  to  the  toiiiogjuflsses, 
starvftl,  overtaxed,  oppressed,  the  burden  was  boconiiin; 
intc^flpible.  Xow,  during  the  early  acta  of  that  terrible 
drama,  the  cloud-land  visions  and  lofty  speculations  of  poet 
and  phikiaopher,  looking  for  the  coming  of  a  OoldfJi^ge 
of  pi-ace  and  brothorliood.  sei'iiu-d  to  niaiiy  to  be  passing 
out  of  the  region  of  speculation  into  thi>  world  of  subfitantial 
fact.  Cowpcr  in  The.  Task  had  cried  out  against  tJie  ^afr- 
tile  tifi  a  phampfiil  "house  of  Ijomlftge:'"  four  yean:  later  W 
Tell  before  the  furj-  of  a  Pai-btian  mob  (1789).    Then 

"Pnnee  her^ianl  limb*  upreorad, 
Ami  nilh  thnt  o.ilh  which  (mote  earth,  nir,  nnil  H^a, 
^tADlpnl  her  strong  foot  nnd  uud  Hhc  irauld  bo  frN."  * 

Europe  looked  on  breathless,  as  the  whole  glittering  fabric 
of  French  feudalism,  rotten  at  the  base,  siiddenly  crasbod 
into  ruin.  The  ancient  banicrB  of  custom  and  autliority 
were  swci)t  away  ns  in  a  night;  the  floods  were  out;  the 
Revolution  begun.  Blake  walked  the  street*  of  London 
wearing  the  rod  cockade  of  the  RevolutJonistfl,  and  the  pas- 

•  The  TaiJt,  Itk.  r.     V,  ihe  whole  ptucM^ie. 
■  t^oMdp!,  Fr»tnc,  an  Odt. 
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sionatc  iiopcs  Tor  the  future  of  ihe  race  broadenet]  far  bo 
yoad  the  old  national  liniit«,  to  embrace  the  wbotc  family 
of  man.  E\'en  the  great  statesman  PUl  Bymi«ilJii'«vi  wiUi 
the  R<--volutionUt«,  and  Fox  is  aaid  to  have  oxclainieil,  on 
hearing  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bentile,  "  How  much  i» 
this  the  greatest  event  that  ever  happened  in  the  worid, 
and  how  much  the  best!"  Eilmmid  Burke,  indeed,  stood 
aloof  from  tJie  rtst,  a  solitary  and  impregnable  tower  of 
ccmsgrvatiam ;  and  in  Edinburgh  the  young  Walter  t>cott. 
whose  inteiist^'  sympathy  with  that  chivalric  past  waa  to 
revive  its  gtories  in  the  pages  of  poetry  and  romance,  looked 
on  at  the  fiu-y  of  demolition  with  cliaracteriittic  disapproval. 
But  for  the  uioKt  lurt  the  hopitt  of  youth,  and  of  all  the 
ardent  and  enthu?ia.stic  R|>irit«  of  the  time,  went  out  to* 
ward  the  Ht-volutioiiists  in  a  great  torreiit  of  exultation. 
The  imagination  of  the  youthful  poets  William  \Vonlt>- 
worlh,  Samuel  Taylor  ColtTi<lgc,  and  Rol>crt  SouUiey,  all 
in  the  impn^eionable  ymrs  of  o)ieiiiiig  manlioofi  nhen  tlie 
Revolution  began,  was  fired  by  tlie  idea  that  tlie  world  was 
being  made  anew.  Tliey  lro<l  the  earth  in  rapture,  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  a  vision  of  the  dawn.  Looking  liack  upon 
this  time  one  of  tlicir  number  wrote: 

"NIm  wu  it  in  thai  I>awii  Ut  b«  kllra, 
Bat  |«  be  ywmg  »■»  vpry  bM^-en." ' 


A  spirit  of  change  was  in  the  air  which  showed  itself  in 
many  ways.  In  England  it  oxpni*.<fiI  tt(*i'lf  in  a  more  poji- 
itivp  reaction  againKt  much  that  was  hollow  and  artificial 
in  the  life  and  literature  of  an  eariier  time.  'Hie  loQQng 
for  something  natural  and  genuine  became  tbo  master  pas> 
aion  of  the  new  leadere  of  thought.  Not  only  does  Uie  now 
love  of  Nature  and  of  man  inspire  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth 
and  of  Coleridge,  they  are  the  lead^ni  of  a  deliberate  attack 

•  WonlawortJi,  Tin  /VvtW*.  BIc  xL 
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on  the  artificial  poetic  manner  exemplified  in  the  poetry  of 
Pope.  Wordsworth  caiuc  delermiufcd  to  destroy  the  old 
"poi'tJc  diction"  and  set  up  a  simpler  and  trupr  manner  in 
its  8t«ad.  Anotlicr  but  later  cxpn-Ksion  of  tliis  longujg  for 
what  is  genuioe.  is  found  in  the  worlts  o/  the  great  prose- 
writer  'riioiiijfi(^riyl«  (171>5~I881),  who  BtTcely  denounced 
all  "sham.1,"  railed  against  the  eighteenth  century  as  an 
era  of  fraud  and  unlielief,  and  preaclii'd  tiuit  men  "should 
come  bark  to  rrality,  that  thry  iihould  stand  ufxin  thin^ 
and  not  upon  the  showti  of  things."  In  these,  and  in  many 
similar  ways,  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  waa 
an  era  of  revolution.  In  many  spheres  of  tJiought  and  ac- 
tion tlie  old  order  was  changing,  \'ielding  place  to  new. 

William  Wonisworth.  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  this  era 
of  change,  was  born  April  7,  1770.  at  Co<:^ermo»th.  a  little 

village  on  the  river  l>orrfcnt  in  Uie  county  o( 
W«rt*«anh.  Cuinbei'land.     His  father,  the  la^^iacent  to 

James  Lowther,  was  rhwrended  from  an  ancieni 
family  of  Yorksliin-  huHlowniTs,  while  ills  mot  hcr's  ancest 
hati  been  atnoiig  the  landed  gentry  of  Cumbcriand  since  the 
ri'ign  of  Edwanl  III.    On  Imth  sides,  therefore,  the  poet 
came  of  a  family  stoi^k  det'ply  i-onteil  in  the  country  soil, 
and  he  may  well  have  hiherit^^  from  tiiis  long  line  of  pro- 
vincial ancestors  tliat  sympathy  with  the  country,  and  with 
the  simple  incidents  of  comitry  life,  wliich  is  a  principal 
element  in  his  verse.    Cumberian<),  a  singularly  lovely  ro-     i 
gion  of  lake  and  mountain,  was  then  far  more  remote  than 
at  present  from  the  activities  of  the  outride  woi-ld.     Worda-     , 
worth  was  gifted  with  a  wonderful  eusceotihiiitv  to  natttrajM 
beauty,  and  the  semiity  ami  grandeur  of  his  «ir!y  sur^l 
roundings  entered  di-ep  into  liis  life  to  become  the  ver> 
breat'b.of  his  bdng.    In  his  daily  companionship  with  Nt 
ture  he  sooms  to  liave  felt  at  first  a  kind  of  primitj\-e 
unrftft-yininff  rapture,  to  be  changed  in  later  years  for  a  mor 
profqiind  and  coascioug  love.    His  more  rogukr  eilucatifl 
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was  obtwned  at  Hawkshead  School,  in  Lancashire,  and  at 
Cambridge.  But  college  and  the  fixed  routine  of  college 
studies  failed  to  touch  his  enthusiasm,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  occupied  himself  before  coming  up  for  his  degree  in 
reading  Richardson's  novels.  He  graduated  in  1791,  but, 
as  may  be  supposed,  without  having  distinguished  himself. 
On  leaving  Cambridge  he  spent  some  months  in  visiting 
London  and  elsewhere,  finally  crossing  to  France,  where 
he  caught  the  contagion  of  repubhcanism,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  offering  himself  as  a  leadgjiLthe  Girondist  party- 
His  relations,  alarmed  for  his  safety,  stopped  his  supplies, 
and  in  1792  lack  of  money  compelled  his  return.  On  reach- 
ing England  he  found  himself  with  no  profession  and  with- 
out definite  prospects.  After  three  years  in  this  unsettled 
condition  he  was  unexpectedly  placed  beyond  actual  want 
by  a  timely  legacy  of  £900  from  his  friend  Raialey  Calvert, 
who  had  discerned  in  Wordsworth  the  promise  of  future 
greatness,  and  who  wished  to  make  him  free  to  pursue  his 
chosen  career.  Shortly  before  this  he  had  made  his  first 
public  ventures  in  poetry  (An  Evenirig  Walk,  1793;  De- 
scriptive Sketches,  1793).  After  the  receipt  of  Calvert's 
l^acy  he  took  a  cottage  at  Racedown  in  Dorsetshire  with 
his  devoted  sister  Dorothy,  resolved  to  dedicate  himself  to 
poetry.  From  this  time  Wordsworth's  life  was  of  the  most 
studiously  simple,  severe,  and  uneventful  description,  an 
example  of  that  "plain  living  and  high  thinking"  in  which 
he  believed.  It  was  lived  close  to  nature,  in  the  circle  of 
deep  home  attachments,  and  in  the  society  of  a  few  chosen 
friends,  but  it  resembled  that  of  Milton  in  its  solemn  con- 
secration to  the  high  service  of  his  art,  and  in  its  consistent 
nobility  and  loftiness  of  tone.  Leaving  Racedomi  in  1797, 
Wordsworth  settled  at  Alfoxden,  near  Nether  Stowey,  Som- 
ersetshire, where  hLs  genius  rapidly  developed  under  the 
stimulating  companionship  of  his  frientj  Cnleridge.  Here 
the  two  poets  worked  together,  and  in  1798  published  the 
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Luncai  Ballads,  a  collection  or  pnems  to  wbicb  each  con- 
tributesThis  work,  by  its  deliberate  tifpRrture  from  the 
oiitworn  t>octic  manner,  marks  an  era  in  ihc  hiBlory 
Kriglisb  poetry  It  is  in  his  preface  to  t)ie  araond  edition 
of  this  work  (pubtiithcii  ISUO)  that  Wnrclmvortb  made 
famous  onslaught  upon  i)ic  i*choQ|j)[  Po|X!,  declaring,  among 
other  tliingB,  that  poetry  was  not  to  he  made  by  mil's,  but 
tluit  it  was  "  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  ix>werful  feelings." 
After  this  Wortlsworth  worked  »tcn<lily,  holding  to  hio^J 
o\yn  notions  of  poctr>'  in  sjiite  of  thejidiciile  of  the  criticflHj 
anr!  the  neglect  of  the  bofiy_of  R'aders.  In  tlw  winter  of 
1798-1799  he  visiteiLGeriminy.  On  his  return  lie  settled 
in  Weiitnioreland,  in  the  Lake  Distiict,  liv-ing  ftnt  at  Gras- 
mere  (1799-1813),  and  finally  removing  to  Kydal  Mount. 
In  1802  ho  married  his  cousin  Mary  Hutchinson,  also  a 
native  of  Cumberland.  Miss  HutobiiLinn,  like  Words- 
worth's  beloved  i=isl<T  l>orothy,  had  a  nuv  appreciation  of 
poetry.  He  had  thus  the  devotion  and  sympathy  of  two 
gifted  women,  both  capable  of  entering  into  his  Ancst  emo- 
tions and  astrirationi^.  The  (wct.  hiaji-ife.  antlaister,  thus 
lived  in  ai]  ideal  and  beautiful  comiMtnionsliip.  unfortu- 
nately but  too  rare  in  the  lives  of  men  of  genius.  Words- 
worth's ixriiiaining  years  were  passed  at  Hydal  Mount, 
except  when  his  tranquil  existence  was  l>r»ken  by  short 
journeys  on  the  Continent  or  elsewhere.  As  he  advanced 
in  life  his  work  won  its  way  in  the  public  favour.  He  wa« 
niiule  Pout_Laiireatf  in  1813,  and  died  pwifefiiUy  April  23^ 
185ft.  as  his  favourite  clock  struck  the  hour  of  noon. 

As  a  poet  Wordsworth  was  surpassingly  gn-At  withiD 
that  somewhat    restricted   sphere   which    he    has    made 
[X'culiarly  his  own.    He  is  deticient  in  a  si 
of  humour,  he    possceses  but  Utti£_ilr^natt«j 
force  or  narrative  siuU.  and  he  ftula^in  a  bros 
and  living  sympathy  mth  the  divengf  papsiftfw  and  inter 
of  human  life.    Iliesc  limitations  will  always  tend  to  mail 
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him  ibe  poet  of  the  apppeciative  few.    To  him,  indeed, 
his  own  words  ar»  strikingly  applicable: 

"B»  it  ratinxl  m  aoontido  daw, 
Or  tountAin  in  «  noonds)'  gnw. 
And  jrou  muit  low  him,  «n:  to  jrou 
Ho  will  nccrn  vxirtby  ■>f  ]rour  love."  ' 

Yet  be  le  as  truly  the  poet  of  the  mj'sterious  world  we 
call  Nsturg,  as  Shakespeare  is  the  poet  or  the  lire  ot  man. 
Hi*,  Hioru  Ihaii  all  oilier  poelM,  t<-achc3  us  to  viiUt  inU)  that 
world  and  liiwl  in  it  the  very  temple  of  Ood,  in  which  ami 
through  whi<:h  He  himself  will  draw  close  to  us. 

For  Wordsworth's  m>'stical  rapture  in  the  presence 
erf  the-  living  world  is  very  different  from  a  merely  Hcnsufiiis 
or  lESthetic  delight;  tt  ta,  in  his  highest  moods,  a  profoundly 
relipiouB  cniotioii.  In  the  intensity  of  his  conU'tnpIatJon, 
lus  own  being  is  lost  in  the  flood  of  tmivcnial  life  "that 
rolls  through  att  things,"  and  in  an  ecstasy  of  aspiration 
he  ia  "  laid  asleep  in  body  and  braomes  a  living  soul. " ' 
Such  a  mood,  umntolli^iblo  to  more  plili-gniuttc  and 
commonplace  naturrs,  Ls  charaott'rtfiUc  of  those  in  whom 
tJie  apprehension  of  ideal  or  «<piritual  things  is  exceptionally 
strong.  Plato  or  Plotinua,  the  fjassiv(>  Brahmin  of  the 
East,  or  the  Gemian  Tauler,  seeks,  eatrh  in  liis  own  fashion, 
to  erect  himself  nl>ovo  hiinsctf  by  an  ecstasy  of  thought  or 
emotion.  "By  eosta.'qr,"  said  Plotinus,  "the  eoul  becomes 
loosened  from  ils  material  prison,  separated  from  individ- 
ual consciousness,  and  becomes  absorbed  into  the 
Infinito  Inlclligence  from  which  it  etnanated."  Now  to 
Wordsworth  the  patli  of  escape  from  tho"matPria)  prbon," 
the  avenue  of  aeccas  to  the  "Infinito  Inielligunce, "  lay 
through  communion  with  the  informing  life  in  Nature. 
His  aKwrance  that  the  univrrw  was  not  a  mechanical 
contrivance,  like  a  huge  piece  of  clockwork,  whoee  motive 
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power  was  law,  but  a  sonictlung  dhincly  alive,  it; 
bub  alike  of  his  poetry  anil  his  philosophy.  11iis  aeem- 1 
ingi)'  stolid  couiitrymiLn,  with  ^mvwhAt  the  a^iK-^t  of  a 
benignant  farmer,  recognises  the  presence  of  a  sentient 
life  ill  brook  anrl  flower,  with  the  poetic  apprcbenrion  of 
the  Greek  in  the  dewj*  morning  of  the  world.  Tie  teaches 
that  if  wc  will  but  pause  in  our  perpetual  <iucat,  and  lel 
Nature  woHi  her  will  on  us,  active  Influences,  at  work 
nitJiin  her,  will  go  out  to  us. 

I  "Nor  len  I  cl«ein  tliat  llierv  are  Powcn, 

I  Whlcb  of  ttien)aelv«8  our  luinilt  ioipnu; 

I  Thttt  w«  ean  faed  Ihu  nund  of  oun 

In  «  wiao  pMunnxM."  ■ 

In  accord  with  this.  Is  WonUworlh's  reiterated  t^acb- 
ing  tliat  Naturo>  and  tiie  deep  joy  in  Nalun^,  is,  or  ohould 
be,  the  great  formative   influence  in  the  life  of  man.     If 
in  youth  man  lios  on  the  lap  of  h\»  great  Earlli-Mother, 
something  paAseo  into  his  life  which  later  experli-nce,  and 
tlic  workllini-s8  which  may  come  with  yi'nrs,  can  iievi-r 
"utterly  aboliiili   or  destroy."'    It  seemed    to  Words- 
worth that  tlie  secret  of  'ife  was  to  hold  fast  youth's 
generous  emotJonf.  ita  high  iniaginingx.  itK  deep  fountains 
of  joy,  as  an  antidote  U>  the  deadening  and  contaminating 
influences  of  the  world.    He  be]ieve<l  thjLt  it  was  by  a 
pftnwiiitftnt  fpllnwsliip  with  Nature  that  this  precious  con- 
servation of  our  high  eifotlons  could  best  be  accoropli£h(<d.^| 
To  se«  again  in  age  soi  'S  aspect  of  Nature  which  sank  dccp^J 
into  theeoul  in  youth;  to  hear  again  in  age  that  cry  of  the^^ 
cuckoo  which  enchanted  us  in  boyhood,  is  to  revive  our^j 
youthful  rapture,  and  "beget  that  golden  time  again. "^H 
ITius  a  "natural  piety,"  binding  our  days  each  to  t»«h,^| 
should  inoculate^  m  agaimit  the  contagion  of  the  world.       ^M 

>  SrpMl*Jalion  and  Rtplt/.         '  Ode  on  Iitiimalion*  d)  /nmenteU^^^^| 
■  Mm  (a  Iha  Cuckoo.  '  TKt  BainbiM.  ___      J^^H 
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Wordsworth  celebrates  the  beauty,  harmony,  and 
Hublimity  of  Nature:  he  is  fortified  by  its  calm  and  its 
limiutiau  ot  ""broken  oixier;  sustained  with  eternal  hopes 
VoidivDTtii'i  by  the  unwearied  renewal  of  the  vernal  earth, 
vi*wofH.t=«.  by  ^^g  "cheerful  faith"  that  "all  which  we 
behold  is  full  of  blessings."  '  But  Nature  is  not  all  a  May 
day;  she  has  a  harsh  and  terrifying  side,  of  which  Words- 
worth was  apparently  oblivious.  He  is  silent  as  to  her 
mysterious  discords  of  pain,  cruelty,  and  death.  So  far 
as  we  can  tell,  he  is  unimpressed  bv  any  feeling  of  her 
magnificent  inditference  to  man.  To  this  extent  his  poetry 
of  Nature  is  partial  and  incomplete.  Ni'vertheless,  in  this 
very  incompleteness  Ues  one  source  of  Wortlsworth's 
tranquillising  and  uplifting  power.  We  are  refreshed  and 
sanctified  by  the  very  unreservedness  of  his  conviction  that 
the  whole  world  is  but  the  temp'c  of  the  living  God.  Of 
alLthfijjoets  who  in  the  eighteenth  century  came  to  lead 
a  rouged  and  tired  generation  of  intrigue  and  scandal 
back  to  that  mother-world  to  which  they  ha*l  become  as 
strangers,  Wordsworth  proved  himself  the  greatest  and 
most  inspired  guide.  The  murmur  of  the  Derwent,*  the 
clouds  gathered  about  the  setting  sun,  the  splendours  of 
lonely  dawns,  the  solitude  of  mountain-peak  and  lake  and 
forest,  all  these  things  had  been  his  world,  and  consciously 
and  unconsciously  the  amphtude  and  sublimity  of  that 
world,  extending  illimitably  about  us  in  its  large  patience 
and  inscrutable  repose,  possessed  and  enlarged  his  soul. 
His  life  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  example,  because  it 
is  so  outwardly  ordinary  and  so  inwardly  exceptional; 
because  he  showed  us  how  to  make  a  new  use  of  those 
familiar  sources  of  joy  and  comfort  which  lie  open  to  all 
who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear.  His  life  was 
severely  simple,  yet  the  world  was  his,  even  as,  up  to  the 
measure  of  our  power  of  receiving,  we  may  make  it  ours, 
>  Linei  on  Retiaiting  Tintem  J6bey.  '  V.  Tht  Prdude. 
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It  IS  ttib  serene  and  noble  simplicity  of  Wordaworth' 
life  Aod  cbaracU-T  thut  kIivUs  over  certain  of  his  poems  an 
indeGcribable  and  allogcther  inpftm|MrA(iln  fhann.  Such 
abort  lyrics  as  Tlie  SulHar!/  Reaper,  tlic  poems  to 
Lucy,  or  The  Primrose  of  the  Rack,  arc  fiUfd  with 
that  characteristic  aud  magical  excellence  which  refuses 
to  be  aiialyNed  or  liefmed.  WoriUvvorHi's  suiuiets  are 
among  the  best  in  the  literature;  and  his  longer  poems. 
Huch  as  The  Eicurtion,  while  deficient  in  compactnees  and 
Hiruirture,  ai^  illumined  by  passages  of  wonderful  wisdom 
and  Ix-auty.  At  tinteo,  as  in  those  characteristic  mast«r- 
pieces,  the  great  companion  odes  To  Ihtty  BJid  On 
the  intimatvms  of  Immrriolily  from  RecoUeditms  of  Earin 
Childiiood,  his  verse  has  an  elevation  and  a  large  majesty 
of  utt«raucc  uiiheani  in  linglish  poetry  since  the  deep- 
throatetl  harmonies  of  Milton.  In  spite  of  frp<(uent  lapses, 
Wordstt-orth'e  poetic  art  is  of  a  very  high  order,  and 
places  him  with  the  grpatcflt  \mcts  n(  Kn^Und. 

In  a  very  rud  eeusc  Wordsworth  Is  the  noct  of  the  new 
d^DQSacy,  OB  he  IB  of  thu  new  lovo  of  Nature,  The  chosen 
characters  of  his  ]x>cms  arc  the  simple  and  hardy 
peasants  of  his  native  Cumbcrlaad.  Like  the 
good  Ix)ni  Clifford,  in  the  Song  at  the  Frtm 
of  Broiigkam  Castle,  ho  found  love  in  "huts  where  [>oor 
men  lie."  Once  it  was  a  canon  of  literary  art  that  the 
sheplierd-hero  diould  prove  to  be  a  prince  in  disguise,  or 
the  charming  shei^erdefls,  like  Perdita,  the  lost  daughter 
of  a  queen.  But  Wordsworth,  speaking  for  a  world  that 
has  outn-om  its  feudalism,  discards  alt  such  wivaititious 
and  once  necessary  means  of  ctiliiiting  our  sympathy. 
"The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that,"  and  it  is  the  d 
democntic  feeling  to  which  we  have  now  grovrii  so  accu: 
tomed  in  our  modem  literature  that  gives  the  sorrows 
Margaret  or  of  the  old  tilicpherd  .Michael  an  equal  place  la 
the  worid's  heaK  with  the  most  royal  of  suGTerers,  recog- 
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nising  in  the  humblcwt  a  common  humanity  Donnecrated 
by  the  dignity  of  a  great  grief. 

Hatlhtw  AnioltJ,  hima-lf  s  jxietic  disciple  of  Words- 
worth, has  thus  sunimf-d  up  thv  jiwuiiHr  grcatn«e  of  his 
master's  work:  "Wordsworth's  |Mwtr>"  i«  great  because 
of  the  extraordinar)'  power  with  which  Wordsworth  feels 
the  joy  ofTcred  to  us  in  Nature,  the  joy  offered  to  m  in  Uib 
shnpJe  primary  affections  and  duties:  and  because  of 
the  cxtraotxtinary  power  with  which,  in  case  after  case, 
he  shows  ufl  thJa  ioy.  aud  renders  it  bo  as  to  make  us 
■hareiU"' 


SAMUEL   TAYLOR   COLERIDGE. 
(I772-1S34.) 

Wordsworth  liveri  out  his  long,  blameless,  and  devoted 
D/o  under  conditions  singuijirty  favourabto  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  bin  genius.  Freed  from  the  pressure  of  money 
difGcuItics,  aiwl  coablod  to  live  simply  amid  the  lovcUest 
of  natural  surrouiHlings,  happy  in  hU  home  and  in  hla 
friends,  and  Messed  with  healtli  and  eiitirg.v,  he  has  left  m 
•  ^ling  example  of  a  serene  and  truly  suoceesful  Ufe. 
The  story  of  Coleridge,  Woidaworth's  fricml  and  fellow- 
poet,  is  tra^cally  different.  It  i^  the  xuvy  of  a  man  of 
mnj  aud  varied_gfts,  who,  from  whatever  rausi;,  could  not, 
or  did  not,  (>ut  forth  his  [Mwcrs  to  tlie  full.  Corlyle  has 
condensed  lids  into  one  episranmiatic  Bcnlrnce:  "To  the 
man  himself  hud  Nature  given,  in  high  meiisure,  the  seeds 
of  It  noble  endowment;  and  to  unfold  it  had  been  forbidden 
him." 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  the  youngest  of  «  large  family, 

I'Waa  the  son  of  the  vicar  und  Jichoolmaster  at  the  lilll<!  town 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  DovquBhire.    Left  an  orphan  in  iiis 

'  ntnlli  year,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Cbari^jrgjJiool  at  Chnst'ii 

'  IntToduoiioa  to  StUtticoM  from  WtH^twonM. 
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HoBpita],  LoDdon,  and  began  the  uoequal  fight  of 
Hero  he  mot  ChwIjaJ^mb,  who  has  weortod  some  of  their 
joint  experipnoes  in  one  of  his  Bssatfg  of  Blia}  From  the 
first,  Coleridge  seems  to  have  half  livod  in  »  drcam-wnrld^ 
created  by  "the  ehaping  (4>irit  of  IntapnatJon,"  which,  as 
he  soys,  "  Nature  gave  me  at  my  birth." '  .\!<  a  Utile  cliild 
he  wandered  over  the  Dcvontiihire  fields,  sta.'ihiiig  the  tope 
off  weeds  and  netlles  iu  the  character  of  one  of  the  ''ScvcQ 
rimiiipionti  of  diristendom;"  and  in  school  at  London  he 
wotild  lie  for  hi>urs  oq  the  roof,  gating  after  the  driftin); 
doiicU  white  his  schoolfellows  played  football  in  the  court 
below;  or  iu  the  tiii'Ut  of  Uic  orowded  Strand,  he  would 
fancy  himseU  Lcander  swtinmini;  the  Hellespont.  A  hope- 
lessly ermljc,  incon3cq\ient  element  nuts  through  his  whole 
life,  depriving  it  of  unity  and  flt«?ady  purjxise.  At  nineteen 
he  went  to  Cambridjitc  and  ftinii^lKsl  hi.^  rooms  with  no 
thought  of  hi:4  inability  to  pay  the  uj^olsterent :  then,  under 
the  pnasure  of  a  comparatively  trifling  <lebt,  he  ga^cup 
ftJl.hja  pwwpivtA  flejl_toJxMidon.  and  eiilisl<?d  in  the  Dra- 
gogu^.  He  retiu-ned  to  Cambridge,  l>ut  left  there  in  1794 
without  taking  a  degree.  VUiting  Oxford  in  this  year,  ho 
met  the  youthful  Southev.  in  whom  he  found  a  kindred 
S[»rit.  Both  were  feeling  that  inijiuL^c  from  the  French 
Revolution  which  was  agitating  Kumpe.  They  agrl>'^^  that 
human  society  flhould  Iw  reronMtnicted.  and  decided  to 
begin  the  reform  by  c^tablUhiug  .in  ideal  community  in  tli« 
wild.1  of  America.  The  new  fonn  of  government  was  to  be^^ 
called  a  Pantiwcracy,  or  the  government  by  all,  and  tho^^^ 
cjtixenx  wore  to  comliino  fanniug  and  literature.  The  bent 
of  tlie  two  poets  at  thi.'i  time  V^  shown  by  the  aubjects  of 
their  work.  Tliey  composed  together  a  poem  on  Tlu_FaU 
of  R/)be&piem.  and  Soulhoy's  Wat  Tyler  (HlH)  is 
irith  the  ievolutJonar>-  spirit.     In  I7&S  Coleridge  married 
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Sarah  Fricker,  whose  aiater  Edith  became  the  vnle  of 
Southey  a  few  weeks  later.  The  pantisocratic  scheme  was 
^ven  up  for  lack  of  Funds,  and  Coleridge  and  his  wife  set- 
tled at  Clevedon,  on  the  Bristol  Channd.  It  was  about 
two  years  after  this  that  he  met  Wordsworth  at  Alfoxden, 
contributing  The  Ancient  Mariner  to  their  joint  venture, 
the  Lyrical  Ballads.  In  1798  Coleridge  left  for  G^pnajiy, 
where  he  remained  about  two  years,  receiving  a  fresh  and 
powerful  stimulus  from  the  new  intellectual  and  Uterary 
life  on  which  that  nation  had  just  entered.  An  immedi- 
ate result  of  the  visit  was  a  translation  of  Schiller's  WjiiJen- 
atein,  but  its  effect  on  Coleridge's  tone  of  thought  was 
profound  and  lasting.  Through  him,  and  afterward 
through  Thomas  Carlylc,  the  influence  of  German  literature! 
began  for  the  first  time  to  tell  on  that  of  England. 

Coleridge  returned  to  England  in  1800.  He  gave  up  an 
excellent  opening  in  journalism  to  lead  a  hfe  of  quietness 
and  study,  settling  near  Keswick,  in  Cumberland,  a  district 
to  which  his  friend  Wordsworth  had  already  retreated. 
Here  he  was  full  of  great  plans;  life  seemed  growing  easier; 
but  his  work  was  interrupted  by  illness,  and  to  quiet  the 
torments  of  gout  and  neuralgia,  he  unhappily  resorted  to  a 
quack  specific  containing  opium. 

He  thus  gradually  came  under  the  power  of  this  terrible 
drug,  and  for  the  next  fifteen  years  he  battled  with  a  habit 
which  was  clouding  his  splendid  intellect,  and  benumbing 
hia  energies  and  his  will.  To  follow  this  melancholy  story 
is  Uke  watching  the  efforts  of  some  hurt  creature  struggling 
in  the  toils.  Estranged  from  his  family,  he  became,  as  he 
writes,  "the  most  miserable  of  men,  having  a  home,  and 
yet  homeless."  Finally,  imder  the  care  of  a  Mr.  Oilman,  a 
surgeon,  at  Highgate,  London,  he  conquered  his  fatal  habit. 

Carlyle,  who  visited  him  at  Mr,  Oilman's,  says  that  he 
"gave  you  the  idea  of  a  life  that  had  been  full  of  sufferings, 
a  hfe  heavy  laden,  half  vanquished,  still  swimming  pun- 
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Fully  in  mas  of  maiiifolJ  physical  and  other  bcvililcrmait. 
Oucc,  with  ihe  scose  of  power  stronj;  within  him,  he  had 
looked  forward  to  the  con)]Kxiitioa  of  some  mighty  works 
which  liliould  adeqiutely  express  liis  genius;  now,  with  so 
much  yet  undone,  he  was  beaten  and  disheArtcncd,  tired 
by  the  long  light  apiini^t  hinisrif  and  the  world.  Hts  health 
was  shajionxl,  his  will  wi-akcnt-d,  while  Oie  sense  of  faituro 
weigjied  him  down.  In  one  of  hift  later  poenm  he  pictiires 
himself  as  listless  and  inert  in  the  midst  of  tJic  ^ad  young 
vigiitir  of  the  spring,  idle  while  "all  Nature  seems  at  work" 
about  liim,  his  sadncas  but  deepnicd  by  the  melancholy 
sense  of  contract.    In  liim  the  motive  power  is  extinct. 

"And  would  jrou  iMro  the  spclli  tlutt  ilrowiw  my  sotilT 
Work  niilioul  hope  lirau-s  tiui'tar  in  a  sie**, 
And  licipe  without  kn  ohject  cannut  liw." 

F!uch  poems  bring  us  cIosit  to  htm  than  any  intnisl 
words  of  critiripm.     Youth  and  Age  is  even  more  l>eauti 
in  its  patient  Iiopclessncss  and  the  {lathos  of  its  una%'aiUtig 
look  backward  to  a  lost  youth, 

"Thia  braathing  bouse  not  liuilt  witb  baadi^ 
Tbia  bodjr  tlmt  does  ri«  grievous  vmog. 
O'er  Mry  cliffs  and  glidcrini  mumIs, 
Hovr  llghtlj-  tbcn  it  Hoahcd  Aloimt  ~ 
Naught  coifH  thin  body  for  wind  or  wcAtliar 
WboD  youth  and  1  lived  iii'l  togctlier." 

Now,  when  "no  hope  is," 

"Life's  n  wnminjt 
Tlwt  only  Km*  to  make  iis  KrJeiv, 

When  vt  *n  old; 
That  only  mtvm  to  ntakn  u*  grwvo 
With  o:t  and  tcdioui  UkinK-leav^. 
Like  aoiDt)  poor  'ri*^.nJaii.'<l  guecl, 
That  may  not  rudtily  tic  ili>iriii«t, 
Yet  haUi  outxlBjed  Ida  welcome  whila 
Acd  lelb  the  joM  without  the  unite." 


Ckrtyle'a  lAJe  of  Sltrting. 


*  (^olcridge'i  Voulh  and  Agt. 
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Hopeless  as  the  sadness  of  ihb  pocii)  is,  it  is  yet  the  sod- 
nees  of  a  trniiquil  and  quiet  acceptance  of  a  g^^at  loss.  In 
nothing  is  the  real  swectnees  and  soutultie^  of  xhis  man's 
nature  more  manifest  than  in  the  alMepoe  of  all  taint  of 
bitt^Sfies,  of  poeviah  eorai^aint  or  Byrooic  despwr.  Wliat 
he  deems  his  own  failure  does  not  prevent  his  genuine 
delight  m  Wordsworth's  great  achicvenicnt^  And  when 
al  laat  —  ns  in  one  of  his  own  poems  —  Hope  and  Love, 
overtasked,  at  length  give  way,  tJieir  mute  sister.  Patience, 

"  Both  niiipotting,  doM  thu  *oft  o*  both.*' ' 

When  Coleridge  wrote  his  wonls  of  regret  for  Uie  youth 
and  life  that  seemed  to  liave  slipped  away  from  litiu  so 
fast,  tlie  corruptible  txHiy  was  already  pree^ng  heavily  on 
the  mind  that  mused  ujwn  so  many  things.  Four  years 
later,  on  July  25,  liSa,  he  was  delivered  from  tlie  txmlen 
nf  the  ttffih.  Hie  world  had  let  him  die  in  his  conviction 
of  failure,  but  no  sooner  had  the  grave  closed  over  him  tium 
Englaqd  naoundod  with  his  praise. 

If  Wordsworth's  was  a  life  lived  out  tn  the  still,  lii^i 

altitudes  of  thought,  if  it  WM  heroic  in  its  sim|>tidty  and 

»ui<terity,  it  has  in  it  a  certain  chill  that  seems  to  vome 

from  ita  vi-ry  loftiness  and  iiwlation.     But  Coleridge,  with 

his  raw_and  Ipyifly  luilurt-,  is  |xTpetually  hurtins  himsiOf 

iit^ainst   the  rough  ptncfs  of  an  uncompromising  world. 

He  is  ittruggling  aU  his  life  with  the  crowd,  stumbling,  and 

beaten,  and  disheortfined,  and  by  the  mysterious  law  of 

human  suGTemi^,  he  gains  a  tenderness  that  wo  ti>m  in 

Wordswortli  in  spite  of  all  liis  succcssos.     If  Wnrdswortli 

bus  the  stimulai,fnK  yipj^r  of  th^  aiole,  Coleridge  has  the 

great  compftsaion  of  tl^  OiriatiaH . 

For  in  S[nte  of  bis  bwonl  conviction  that  he  had  failed, 

i       tliera  is,  especially  in  his  lat«r  jHieiiis,  tiie  stitlniss  of  a 

I     great  calm.     In  Ilcniy  Crabbc  Ilobinson'a  Oiury  there  is 

^^1  '  Low,  /f«pe  ami  /"otunw  in  SAieaUon. 
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thifi  significaiit  pni^age:  "Last  night  he  [Colcridsc] 
clutled  his  fine  dcvolopnifnt  of  Uic  Prinoc  of  Deunark  by 
an  eloquent  slatcmciit  of  the  mora]  of  the  plsy.  'Action,' 
hi-sud,  'JH  the  great  end  of  all;  no  intellect,  however  grand, 
is  \'aluablc,  if  it  draw  us  frora  action  and  lead  us  to  think 
ntid  think  till  the  time  uf  action  i^  passed  by,  and  we  can 
do  nothing.'  Homebody  said  to  me,  'Thix  is  a  satiro  on 
himwU.'    'No,' said  I,  'it  isandogy."" 

Much  of  Coleridge's  work  !»,  like  his  life,  fragni^taiy 
itud  incoioj^eto;  yet  iUs  range  and  variety  Iwar  witness  to 

the   broad   eoope  and    many-etdcd   vigour  of 
J^J^'     his  genius.     He  wsa  one  of  the  great   Kngliah 

talksc-  On  cvexj'  hand  we  find  tcatiiiiony  to 
his  permna]  jnRucnceupon  hiadialinguidnKJ  eonteniporariea. 
As  a  eoDvers<^'r  he  held  mmcwhat  the  sanic  place  as  that 
oGt'iipi<xI  by  Samuel  Johnson  imiiiiHliately  before,  and  by 
Thomas  Babiogton  Macaulay  immediately  after,  hiin. 
In  Coleridge's  full  life  the  writing  of  pofilry  was 
(>n<-  interest,  e\'en  pcHiaps  a  sontcwhot  bicidt^tal 
Ai  BbUoi*.  '^''^  discunsive  ener^)'  spent  itself  in  phil^ppliy, 
•fiat  ud  in  theology,'  in  polit)eal_|aum»li;jm,  and 
"***••  criticism.    He  strove  to  infuee  into  the  commo 

senee  and  niaterialiatjc  Englb-h  jihiloeophy,  the  more  idi 
and  8[Mritual  eharact<;r  of  con  tern  [x>r«ry  German  thoufjit? 
HewasthcuiosLprofoundand  philaiophic  critic ofJiiiJime. 
Hi?  Kiogrttphia  Lileraria  contains  un  expceition  of  Words- 
worth's pDctie  principles  even  superior  to  that  jHit  fortJi 
by  that  poet  hintsclf.  His  lecturer  on  ShakitipcRrc  began 
an  era  in  the  hi.'^tory  of  English  Shiikcsixiaroau  criticism 

Coleridge  left  but  little  poetry.    Much  of  this  is  sera 
and  unHnbhed,    and    no  .■'mall   pro|H>rtioQ  is  obviouf4y 

inferior  in  quality  U>  his   Ijest    poetic    work. 

He  seems  to  have  required  pcctiliar  conditio; 
for  poetic  composition;  inspiration  camp  in  h'tn]  pi.lH..,|| 
>  Diary,  cic,  of  U.  C.  Kobirmn,  %-ol.  n.  p.  336. 
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In  mysterious  gusts ;  but  often  before  a  poem  was  finished, 
it  as  suddenly  left  him,  apparently  as  poweriess  as  an 
ordinary  mortal  to  complete  what  he  alone  could  have 
begun.  Thus,  after  writing  the  second  part  of  Ckristabd, 
a  poem  bom  of  the  very  breath  of  inspiration,  he  waited 
vainly  until  the  end  of  his  life  for  the  return  of  the  crea- 
tive mood.  He  tells  us  that  when  writing  Kvbla  Khan, 
a  poem  which  came  to  hira  in  his  sleep  as  a  kind  of 
vision,  he  was  interrupted  "by  a  person  on  business  from 
Porlock,"  and  that  on  his  return  he  was  unable  to  com- 
plete it.  He  concludes  with  the  pathetically  characteris- 
tic words:  "The  author  has  frequently  purposed  to  finish 
for  himself  what  had  been  orig^ally,  as  it  were,  given  to 
him.    AEpuw  ^itoK  icnu;  but  the  to-morrow  is  yet  to  coroe. " 

We  should  rather  attribute  the  smallnesa  and  incom- 
pleteness of  his  poetic  work  to  some  defect  of  character 
or  purpose,  some  outside  limitation  which  closed  the 
free  exercise  of  a  great  gift,  than  regard  it  as  the  residt  of 
any  flaw  in  the  quality  of  the  gift  itself. 

While  in  mere  bulk  his  contribution  to  poetry  is  com- 
paratively small,  its  intrinsic  value  outweighs  all  the 
ponderous  mass  of  poor  Southey's  laborious  epics.  When 
Coleridge's  genius  works  freely  and  luider  favourable 
conditions,  we  are  captivated  by  a  music  that  places  him 
with  the  lyrical  masters  of  the  literature,  and  impressed  by 
the  sense  of  his  absolute  originality  of  tone.  His  descrip- 
tions  of  Nature  are  often  conden£ed_and_yivid,  like  those 
of  Dante,  showing  the  power  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a 
scene  and  reproduce  it  with  a  few  quick  at,rokfls: 

"The  Bun'8  rim  dips;  the  stare  rush  out; 
At  one  stride  cornea  the  dark."' 

In  some  poems,  indeed,  he  seems  to  follow  in  the  track 
of  Wordsworth;  but  in  Chmlabel,  The  Ancient  Mariner, 

>  The  AneUni  Mariner. 
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and  KiAla  Khan,  he  stands  alone.  There  have  been  many 
poelfij]l.Ul£_fiitperaat,ura];  but  one  }»ovmceof  the  land  of 
viaicMis  Coleridge  ruljs  as  his  demesne,  and 


"Within  ihtt  circle  oooe  Uuwl  walk  but  be."' 


The  Ancumt  Mariner  is  eonncctc<l  with  that  revival  o£4n' 
terest  in  native  liatLad-poetrv  whirli  was  one  phase  of  roman- 
ticism.   Not  only  is  it  a  ballad  in  fonn;  it  is  filled 
%^^i^l_       with  those   ^lostily  and   tiiystcuous  demen' 

whicli,  in  a  cruder  shape,  enter  so  largely  into 
the  folk-song  and  legend  of  priniittvc  HuperstttJon.  Such 
dement*  were  congtaiial  to  certain  writers  of  the  romantic 
»'haoI,  Iwtli  in  Crf^miany  awl  England,  repn>sentJng  as 
th(.-y  did  the  " Itfualasaucc  of  Womler,"*  the  rL-acUou 
against  the  tniitt<*jwif-fact  and  rationaL^spirit  of  the  [»«• 
ceding  pciiod.  In  Iwth  Tlie  Anci<-?it  Mariner  and  C/irist 
abd  the  ghostly  and  the  horriblt:  lo^t;  uiuch  of  that  groes 
and  physical  terror  wliich  the  ordinary  literature  of  supN^ 
Ktition  iH  mntcnt  with  calling  ftirt!i.  Coleridge's  more 
subtle  art  brings  us  into  a  twilight  and  debatable  region 
which  speraa  to  hover  between  the  tukieen  and  the  seen, 
the  conjectural  and  the  real.  He  invc:^  us  with  nameless 
terroni,  as  when  wo  fear  to  turn  because  of  a  licndish 
t^omething  that  treads  bchitid. 

We  are  also  to  observe  the  skill  with  which  this  Mupex- 
natural  clement  tn  wtiven  into  a  narrative  of  possible  in- 
cidents, H>  rcaliiitJcally  Utid  a5  fully  to  persuade  us  of  their 
truth.  By  such  means  Coleridge  has  carried  out  his  jmj- 
fessed  object,  and  nltnoet  deluded  u^  into  a  temporary 
belief  in  the  whole  story. 

Coleridge  has  thus  croatcd_a  new  thing  out  of  the  crude 
materials  of  vulgaiLSuperstition,  but  in  doing  this  be  boa 
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*  DiTden.  PraJopM  to  the  TimpeMt. 

'  The  plinao  <■(  Theodore  Watls-UuBton 
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employe)  other  agencies  tluD  thcKie  already  naincd.  Id 
TheMMvl  ''■''  sJwdowy  world,  as  in  that  oi  Ilawtliomfl, 
algvUeuiM  t\'c  i^ru  tiaiiut«(l  by  the  cunttnital  stiggctttion 
'**"'  of  some  undtiriying  moral  sii^ilicanoc.  How  far 
we  should  attempt  to  confine  the  spiritual  suggtstivcnties  of 
The  Ancient  ^fari^^er  witliin  tli<!  limits  of  a  set  moral  is  open 
to  question.  To  do  this  may  seem  to  some  like  taking  the 
|M}cm  out  of  its  twilight  atmosphere  to  dnig  it  into  the 
light  of  oommOQ  day.  Yet  wo  can  hardly  fail  to  feel  that 
Coleridge  has  here  written  for  us  Ihe  great  poem  of  charity, 
that  "very  lK>ntl  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues"  wluch  r^hould 
tund  together  all  created  things.  It  ii;  against  thi^  law  of 
love  that  the  maruier  sin?.  He  wantonly  klllit  a  crcotura 
that  has  trusted  him,  tliat  has  loved  him,  that  lias  par- 
taken oT  the  saitora'  food  and  come  at  their  call.  Tlio 
neoeBBary  punalty  for  thi»  bn;ach  in  tlio  fellowship  of 
living  things  is  an  exclu.'iion  from  tiiat  fellowaliip.  Wg 
"muI"  is  condemiMxi  to  dwell  alone,  luilJl  by  his  com- 
pAsRioii  for  the  "happy  U\'ii)g  things"  about  tlic  Kliip  — 
by  ttu!  ruDCwal  of  tliat  h»vc  againHt  wliidi  he  has  »inne<l  — 
he  takes  tl]c  first  step  towani  hb  return  into  the  great 
brothcihood  of  animate  creation.  For  hak,  or  wanton 
cruelty,  is  tlic  estranging  power  whicli,  by  an  innvitablo 
law,  forces  a  man  into  spiritual  exile,  jiLHt  as  love  Is  the 
uniting  power  which  draws  together  all  living  tbingH. 
The  vco'  power  to  pray  depends  upon  our  dwetUtig  in  this 
mystie  fellowship  of  charity;  and  in  the  poem,  praying 
and  lo\iug  arc  constantly  a;<^ocJated.  (Sco  ventCB  14  and 
i.'>  in  Part  iv.,  abo  22  and  2S  \»  Part  vii.) 

The  im<kTlying  meaning  in  this  beconKS  apparent  to 
that  verae  which  gives  us  the  completest  statement  of  the 


It  of  the  poem: 


'He  pmyMb  bwl  wbo  ktveifa 
All  tbing>  liotli  gTMt  uk)  mu 
For  (ha  deftr  God  wbo  loveUi 
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As  he  watched  the  promise  of  the  French  Revolution 
depart  in  the  license  and  frenzy  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
Coleridge,  hke  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  aban- 
m^  doned  his  youthful  hopes  for  a  settled  conserva- 

tism. Burke  had  written  at  the  opening  of  the 
Revolution  "that  the  effect  of  liberty  to  individuals  is  that 
they  may  do  what  they  please ;  we  ought  to  see  what  it  will 
please  them  to  do  before  we  risk  congratulations  which  may 
be  soon  turned  into  complaints." '  Seven  years  later,  dur- 
ing which  he  had  looked  on  at  the  murderous  riot  of  a  nation 
from  which  all  external  forces  of  control  had  been  suddenly 
withdrawn,  Coleridge  reaches  in  his  "France"  a  similar 
conclusion.  He  sees  that  true  liberty  must  rest  upon  obe- 
dience to  a  moral  law,  that  the  only  foundation  for  the 
improvement  of  society  is  the  improvement  of  the  indi- 
vidual, without  which  a  so-called  liberty  may  but  hand 
men  over  to  the  tyranny  of  evil  habits  and  desires. 

"The  Sensual  aod  the  Dark  rebel  in  vain, 
Staves  bj  their  own  compulsion!     la  mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles  and  wear  the  name 
Of  Freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain ! " ' 

In  this  conviction,  that  liberty  is  obedience  to  the 
highest,  Coleridge  is  one  with  Wordsworth  and  with  John 
Ruskin,  the  daring  and  impassioned  social  reformer  of  our 
own  day. 

'  Burke,  Refttctioru  on  French  Bevolulion. 
*  Coleridge,  Fnutet;  an  Ode. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

<  1771-183;!.) 

Bunu  was  the  lawful  hdr  to  the  songs  oF  Scotland,  Wal- 
ter Scoit  to  her  romanc-c  and  hor  ballad?.  The  peasant 
life  of  Scotland,  as  it  then  waa,  beiongcd  pre- 
ciiiUiently  to  the  Ayrsliire  ploughman :  but  the 
romantic  past  of  Scotland,  with  its  lawlesaneaa, 
it«  wild  htroigm,  its  cliivalric  daring,  its  fawctnating  back- 
ground of  mountain,  Uwh,  and  gten,  belonged  to  Seott,  the 
chilli  of  the  best  blood  of  the  Scotti«ih  Border. 

Walter  Scott  was  boni  in  Edinburt^h,  in  17J1. 
burgh,  picturesque  and  romantic  in  itself,  stands  in 

midfit  of  a  region  crowded  with  memorials  of 
Scotland's  petit.  \V1ien  we  look  at  the  map  of 
this  historic  region,  the  ver>'  names  of  the  places  —  Twcods- 
dale,  Eskdale,  Teviotdale,  the  Cheviot  Hillii,  Lanimcnnuir, 
Yarrow,  Stirling,  the  Trossaclis,  Melrose,  Uryburgli,  Haw- 
ttMHndcD  —  arc  full  of  poetic  suggestion,  and  all  tlits  was 
Scott's  birthright,'  He  was  bom  in  this  land,  and  Utc 
blood  of  men  nlio  liad  helped  to  make  it  famous  was  in  his 
veins.  "In  Scott,"  writes  Andrew  Lang,  "met  tlie  blood 
of  nighlands  and  lowlands,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  \or- 
man."  Scott  himself  took  a  genuiMc  pride  in  the  fact  that 
be  came  of  "gentle  folk,"  and  traced,  in  his  Aul<Aiography, 
tus  lineal  descent  from  that  ancient  chief,  Auld  \Vat  of. 
Harden,  "  whoso  name  I  have  made  to  ring  in  many  a  Bor- 
der ditty,  and  from  his  ftur  dame,  the  Flower  of  Yarrow 
no  bad  genealogy  for  a  Border  Minstrel." 

Scott's  father  was  a  WritciiiaJlK- Signet  (attorney);  bifl 
mother,  Anne  Hutherfonl,  was  the  daughter  of  a  dbtin- 
guiahed  Edinburgh^hj-sician.  When  Scott  was 
eighteen  monUis  old  a  sl-Hous  iUness  left  him 
incurably  lame.  He  was  a  delicate  child,  aai 
in  hia  third  year  he  was  sent  to  his  grandfather's  farm 

'£/,  wiuU hu b(«n  Hiid  obout  Ihii  Uonlnr  nigioa OD  pp.  I63-ltt4  m 
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Santlyknowe,  in  the  valley,  of  the  Tweed.    On  a  ncighbour- 

iog  Drag  was  Smailholmc  Cafltlr,  the  tuxac  of  Scott'H  ballad 

The  Eve  o}  St.  John;  a.  few  miles  away 

".  .  .  fair  Ti««d  8<iw»  round  holy  Mclnxw, 
And  Kildon  akipM  ta  U>o  plnia," 

Scott's  conscious  life  began  among  these  scenes;  their 
influence  entered  into  him  as  a  child  and  remained  with 
him  until  th«  etui.  Hv  would  lie  on  the  prass.  watching 
the  sheep,  or  listen  eagerly  to  strange  tales  of  Hord^r  forays 
from  the  old  shejihord,  or  "Cow  liuillie,"  who  hod  change 
of  the  flocks  and  herrls.  Much  of  hiR  childhood  waa  jiassed 
at  Sandyknowe,  in  fniniliar  intercourse  with  the  oountf)'- 
prople.  He  liste-ned  eageriy  to  .inrapn  of  old  b&Uads  and 
ancient  mngs,  to  anecdotes  of  the  great  Jacobite  risings  of 
1715  and  1745,  and  ihufl,  while  hLs  education  n'as  irregular, 
he  came  to  know  the  past  of  his  country'  as  he  only  knows 
it  who  teams  it  not  from  ImjoUs  but  from  the  traditions  of 
the  people  themselves.  So  I>arsie  Latimer,  in  Hedgauntiet, 
hvanl  from  the  lips  of  Wandering  Willie  the  marvdlous 
talcs  of  his  ancient  hoiLse. 

To  this  knowledge  of  Scotland's  history  and  romance 
Scott  added,  as  he  grew  to  manhood,  n  minute  acquaintance 

snovun  *'*''  *'''^"  "^"^"^  '"  which  all  this  dnuoaof  the 
HiSSS  past  had  been  enacted.  lie  knew  the  tittle- 
■MB«rr  ud  irav.-llwl  country  roads,  the  nooks  and  comers  of 
ScotUind,  as  only  the  man  does  who  has  explorwl 
and  reexpk»vd  tlicm,  and  has  lain  through  whole  sunny 
days  among  the  heather,  lie  knew  thi-  proptc,  as  he  only 
docs  who  enlors  the  doors  of  many  a  loni-ly  fonnhotiM.-. 
Such  knowledge  gave  life  and  truth  to  his  stories  and 
his  jKicms,  when  be  retold  in  after  life  the 

"talw  llwt  cbknniyl  Aim  yd  h  child."* 

'  SptMb  to  WIUiMD  Krekbe.  preAxed  to  Ibe  tUnl  Oanio  ol  JVor- 
miirn.  8m  Uw  whole  puM^c^. and  c/.  .1/nr«iHM,Cuita  iv.,xxiv.,  when 
Ijfoii  pidlutM  bbkMlf  "■  Inianl  hoy"  lying  Mnoag  tbs  bfoocn  on 
BlsekJord  HiD. 
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By  this  direct  knotvledge  and  comprohcnsive  sympnUiy, 
he  WAS  able,  aa  it  were,  to  absorb  SooUand  herseir,  tl 
CHjtwani  aspect  of  her  valleys,  glens,  and  locHs,  her  town 
her  liiihing  villages    and  hanrilet^,  hrr  people'n  lifo,  ti 
hUtory,  spirit,  and  tradition,  and  lift  them,  by  tlic  simpin 
force  of  his  imaginative  and  poettc  art,  iato  the  uochang* 
iiig  rc-gion  itf  HUiratiirc. 

In  1778,  when  be  was  seven  years  old,  Scott  was  aeJit 
to  the  high  Krhool  of  Edinbiu^h,  Ho  loved  romanlio 
literature,  hut  he  rcfu»ed  to  learn  Gn.«k.  In  178<J  hi; 
entcrtxl  hit:  father's  law-ofljce.  gaining  there  thai  ncquaitit- 
ance  mth  the  legal  life  of  Edinburgh  whirh  he  afkT\vani^ 
utilised  in  bis  novel  of  Redgaunllet,  and  in   1792  he  was 

called  to  the  bar.  In  lti!§.  th«  yi*ar  <if  tha 
ttwUHam.  *J*'*'-I»  of  Burns,  Seott  Ix-gan  his  lit«rar>'  career 

by  publishing  his  %'erKiqn_o(_ttut-baU4{lgj){.  the 
Gennun  romantic-  poet  Biirger.  For  some  time  Scott  had 
been  diligently  eolleeting  the  Itallads  of  his  on-n  countn,', 
and  two  volumes  of  his  Afiiutrelsy  of  the  Secttinh  Btirdtr 
(1802)  were  the  first  result  of  his  Saltoiuis.  But  Scott  was 
himself  a  Minstrel  of  the  Scottish  Bonier,  — 

"The  bfli  of  all  tbe  biudi  wm  ha 
Who  BUdg  ol  Bonier  efalvftliy." 

After  translating  German  hallafls  and  collecting  Scot- 
tish ones,  it  was  but  natural   that    he  should  take   the 
TL»i««t    further  st<rp  and  puis  on  to  original  eompoei 
tion.     The  I^y  of  the  Last  Minstnf,  hut 
extendfrd   attempt  in  this  din'ction,  ap| 
in  1806.      I'lie  strangeneHi,  A'ignur,  and   beauty  of  i 
poenij    the    interoat^of    its    story,    the    buoyant 
epiriled    movement    of    its    verse,    fascinated    a    publli 
accuatomod    to   Oowpcr'a    mild   reflections,  or  Crabbe'e 
realism. 
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"He  blew  his  bugle  bo  loud  and  hoone. 
That  the  dun-deer  started  at  fair  Cmikcioaa; 
He  blew  again  bo  loud  and  clear, 

Through  the  gny  mountain-miat  there  did  lances  appMr; 
And  the  third  blast  raog  with  such  a  din 
That  the  echoes  answer'd  from  Pentouo-linn, 
And  all  his  ridera  caine  lightly  in." ' 


Scott's  verse  has  lost  ita  novelty,  but  in  reading  such 
lines  as  these,  we  can  still  feel  the  force  of  that  magic  which 
once  enchanted  the  world.  The  Lay  was  followed  by 
Marmion  (1808),  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (1810),  and  by  other 
poems. 

Scott  was  rmtftrarpfiil  wnrktnan  like  the  scholarly  and  fas- 
tidious Gray,  but  his  writings  were  the  overflow  of  a  vigorous 
and  capacious  nature,  the  unstudied  expression 
JJ^2^"""  of  *  f""  mind.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  of  him 
merely  as  a  poet  and  novelist  and  forget  the 
astonishing  amount  of  miscellaneous  literary  work  he 
somehow  contrived  to  accomplish.*  While  he  was  writing 
his  poems,  for  instance,  he  found  time  to  write  review's,  com- 
pose a  life  of  Dryden,  and  carry  through  a  great  quantity 
of  e<iitoriaI  wori:.  Yet  these  enormous  literary  labours 
did  not  interfere  with  the  performance  of  his  profes- 
sional and  social  duties.  And  in  all  this  there  was  no 
apparent  effort;  all  is  done  with  that  ease  which  suggest.^ 
great  power. 

Meanwhile,  Scott's  poetry  had  found  imitators,  and  had 
lost  something  of  the  charm  of  novelty.  Bynm,  who  had 
sprung  into  sudden  fame  by  the  publication  of  the  first 
instalment  of  Childe  Harold  (1812),  was  the  poetic  sensa- 
tion of  the  hour..  Scott,  who  never  tliought  himself  a  great 
poet,  left  the  field  open  to  his  brilliant  rival.    He  gave  up 

I  The  I-ay  oj  Ikt  Last  Minalrel,  Canto  iv. 

*  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  ia  no  complete  edition  of  Scott's  works. 
His  MitcellaneouK  Prose  Workt  fill  twenty-oigbt  volumes. 
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TOttny  poetrv.  be  declared  with  a  genuine  frankniws, 
bocauw  Byron  "beat  liim, "  aiul  in  1814  he  ptiblishcl 
H'dPfrfey.  The  Lot/ oj  (lie  La*t  MinMnl  madu  &a 
•nS'iSr'  opocli  in  English  poetry,  Waverley  made  an  ep9ch 
""I''*'  '"  En^;libji  fiction.  Scott  hod  conquered  and 
"**  ■  captivated  the  public  once  by  his  poetry,  be 
was  now  to  con<|U(-T  it  a  second  time  by  his  prose.  It"' 
would,  indeed,  be  alinoet  as  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  for 
the  variety  and  extent  of  Scott's^uccesses  iw  for  the 
almost  inexhaufitib|e. fertility  of  hJaj'enius.  But  Waverley  ^^ 
rather  marks  a  stage  in  the  consistent  development  ofHj 
Scott's  powers,  than  his  entrance  into  a  new  field.  His^^ 
poems  had  been  "metrical  romances,"  novels  in  verac; 
his  noveb  were  romances  in  prose;  tlic  form  is  changed, 
but  the  sources  of  the  inspiration  are,  in  many  cases,J 
DiMontially  the  sainc.  In  the  novels,  however,  there  is 
greater  lM«8<lth  and  reality,  ami,  alx>ve  all,  the  eharacterSf 
are  more  individual  and  more  clearly  dgfinrd.  Waverley. 
which  had  been  pubUslnil  aoonymougly,  was  followed  by 
novel  after  novel  from  the  pen  of  the  same  mysterious 
author.  After  wTiting  some  of  his  best  storic*  of  ScotUnh 
life,  —  Gwy  Mannering  (ISI.5)  and  The  Antiquary  (1816) 
among  the  number,  —  Scott  won  his  first  triumph  in  the 
field  of  foreign  history  by  Ivanhot;  (1819),  probably  the  most 
popular  and  in  some  resiH^cts  the  most  fascinating  of  his 
romances.  A  few  years  later  be  published  Qiientin  OuT' 
ward  (1823),  (ho  first  of  his  novels  in  which  he  [mssctl 
beyonil  the  British  IsU^  and  laid  the  scene  in  fon't^u  lands. 
Bceadcs  getting  through  an  appalling  mass  of  other  work, 
Scott  wrote  over  thirty  novels  and  stories  between  1814 
and  18.31,  an  average  of  about  two  a  year.  Some  of  tlieae 
are  naturally  better  Uian  others,  but  there  is  not  one 
(unless  it  be  Count  RtAert  of  Paris)  that  has  not  some 
special  claim  upon  our  alTcction,  not  one  ttiat  we  would 
willingly  spare.    All  things  considered,  it  must  be  od-J 
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nittt«d  that  the  average  or  cxccUcocq  in  the  Wavcriey 
novcU  \s  surprisingly  high. 

In  1812  Scott  had  bought  land  on  the  Tweed  near 
Melrose,  and  tJiere  he  built  for  himself  the  great  house 
ho  callwl  Abbotafoni.  For  soinc  ycara  his  life 
at  Abbotsfoni  was  busy  an<l  auoccesful.  Scott 
was  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire  and  Cleric  of  tlie  Law 
Court*;  he  was  the  country  gentleman,  the  mait  hospitable 
of  hosta;  he  was  aiitigutirian.  poet,  novTijst,  and  man  of 
letters,  and  —  to  hia  sorrow  —  he  was  man  of  bueincsa  aim, 
a  nient  partner  in  the  Tirm  of  his  friends  and  publishers  the 
Ballantynes.  In  1S2()  Strott  vim  matle  a  Baronyt.  and  two 
yearn  later  he  rci*rcscnted  Scotland  when  the  King  visited 
Edinburgh.  In  lfV2G,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
fame,  and  when  every  ambition  secmod  gralilied,  Scott 
found  himsdf  involved  as  occret  partner  in  the  failure  of 
the  BallaiUyncg.  nnil  (icrsiruilly  liable  to  the  extent  of 
£117,000.  Scott's  goodnotts  and  strength  were  eigual  to 
the  emergency.  He  was  no  longer  young,  he  had  worked 
terribly  ami  his  health  was  breaking,  but  he  Bet  hinntulf  to 
the  task  with  a  stwulfast  murage. 

In  two  years  (1826-1828)  he  liad  earned  nearly  £40.(X)0 
for  his  crcditore  by  his  painful  but  unflinching  toil.  Shortly 
bcfort)  his  midden  change  of  fortune  Scott  had  begun  to 
keep  a  journal.  This  Journal,  written  for  no  eye  but  hia 
own,  ho."  now  been  |>uhli?hLxl,  and  the  reader  can  now  live 
through  tlKHW  yearn  with  Scott,  atKl  know  him  as  he  was. 
The  Jownid  is  a  noWe  book,  the  deepest  and  noWest,  In 
some  resjiects,  that  Scott  ever  wrote.  Xo  one  can  read  its 
brief,  manly  record  of  that  gallant  fight  with  a*lvorsity,  no 
one  can  foltow  the  story  of  that  slru^Ic,  —  saildened  by 
domestic  loesea,  hy  failing  health  and  by  waning  powers, 
yet  indomitably  maintained  until  tlie  laat,  —  without  know- 
ing tliat  here  was  indeed  a  nuui.  Oreat  as  Scott  was  in 
prosperity,  it  was  only  in  these  years  of  scathing  trial 
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tliut  hiH  laU'fit  gr(»tn«ss  was  fully  revealed.  Bui  the  Htmtn 
OH  body  and  miini  was  not  to  be  borne.  After  Scott 
return  from  a  C-ontiriftital  tour,  undertaken  in  th<.-  val 
hope  of  restoring  health  to  niimi  an<l  l}0(ly,  ho  died  peace- 
fully in  his  home  at  AbboJsTprd,  September  21,  l^Q, 
"in  the  prewnce  of  all  hi»  fhikln-u."  "It  wh«  a  beuuliful 
day,"  writt?s  Lockiurt,  "'po  warm  that  eveiy  window  was^ 
wide  open, and  so  |>crfpctly  still  that  tlw  sound  of  all  otbprs^l 
most  delicious  to  his  car,  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed^^ 
over  ita  iwbblep,  was  diKtinctly  audible  a*  we  knelt  around  ^ 
tbo  bed,  aiid  U\a  eldest  son  kiKtt-d  aiid  closed  his  eyGS."'^| 
He  was  buried  in  the  ruined  Abbey  of  DT)'hui);h,  among ^^ 
tlio  scenea  and  associsliona  he  had  loved. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  Scott's  character.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  Byron  ileelared  that  Scott  was  the  only 
suopPBsful  geiuus  he  ever  knew  w1k»  was  "as 
genuinely  Ik-Iovm!  as  a  man  "  as  he  was  "ad- 
mired as  an  author."  From  tliat  rlay  to  thie 
the  world  has  loved  Sir  Walter  and  honoured  his  manlnod 
as  well  UB  rend  his  books.  Even  Cariyle,  who  under\'a!iie<i 
the  Waverley  novels,  declared  that  Scott  hatl  no  rant 
about  him,  and  that  he  was  "thceouuksL-jipiiounvn^ 
Britigh  ipanhood  put  together  in  this  eighteenth  century  of 
time." 

In  Scott's  works  we  posRcss  a  partial  revelation  oF  this 
healthy,  strong,  and  ninniy  nature.  He  wrote  and  edited 
a  phenomenal  nundK-r  of  Ixmks,  but  his  literary  lalwmre, 
exleneivu  as  they  were,  abeorbed  only  a  part  of  his  splendi 
energy.  Tlis  life  was  more  than  his  art :  l»e  vras  bigger  than 
all  bis  books:  yet  hi^  iMoks  do  truly  altliough  but  partially 
tcpreeect  him,  and  in  tlicm  many  of  tlic  sterling  traits  of 
his  charncter  Kur\ivo. 

Tlie  poeijinn  of  Peott  in  literature  eeetOBy  when  we  begin 
to  reflect  upon  the  matter,  a  strikingly  isolated  one.    S 

<  Loclclurt'ii  ftftM,  vol.  X.  217. 
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did  not  preach;  he  did  not  analyse  his  own  soul,  or  publish 
his  deepest  emotions  to  the  world;  yet  his  pre- 
B«ution  t«  decessors  were  didactic,  while  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries  and  successors  were  given  over  to 
introspection  and  seif-revelation.  The  truth  appears  to  be 
that  Scott  not  only  wrote  about  the  past,  but  that  in  many 
respects  he  ijelonged  to  it  rather  than  to  our  modem  world. 
The  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  intellectual,  heavy  i 
with  its  burden  of  thought;  Scott's  poetry,  spirited,  rapid' 
in  mo\'eincnt,  and  often  careless  in  execution,  is  the  poetry 
of  action.  Scott,  indeed,  was  1^  nature  an  old-time  man 
of  action,  rather  than  a  modem  man  of  letters.  Bom  of 
good  fighting-stock,  he  had  in  him  the  stuff  out  of  which 
soldiers  and  leaders  are  made.  Uodem  poets  are  fond  oB 
insisting  upon  the  supremacy  and  permanence  of  art;  ScottI 
set  the  doer  of  the  deed  higher  than  the  poet  who  cele-L 
brated  it  in  song.  It  was  this  quality  that  helped  to  make 
Scott  one  of  the  few  really  successful  narrative  poet£  of 
English  literature.  Byron,  in  some  respects  his  follower, 
was  self-centred,  and  made  Furopc  the  confidant  of  his 
woes;  Scott  was  reticent,  honestly  interested  in  other  peo- 
ple, in  his  characters,  in  the  story  he  had  to  tell,  and  in  the 
scenes  he  described.  His  pleiisure  in  an  heroic  deeii  or  a 
beautiful  scene  is  the  simple,  almost  childlike  delight  of  a 
manly,  direct,  and  uiisophisti^iedjiature.  He  has  i^jt  that 
tlcep  sense  of  the  mystery  of  things  which  per\-ades  the 
work  of  a  Coleijid^c  or  a  HawUjpme.  He  is  nQf,  like  Words- 
worth, a  mystic  oV  a  phik^pjjher. 

It  is  obvious  that  Scott's  poetry  lacks  some  of  the  char- 
acteristic beauties  of  modern  verse  —  its  depth,  subtilty, 
and  finish:  we  should  also  realise  that  it  possesses  many 
old-time  merits.  It  was  the  minstrel's  officre  to  sing  the 
di'cds  of  heroes,  and  Scott  is  preeminent  among  the  modern 
jjoets  nf  war.  His  descriptions  of  battles,  it  has  been  often 
said,  are  the  most^  Homeric  in  English  literature.    His 
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balUds,  The  Eve  o}  Si.  John,  IM  HarUiw,  and  thu  rcet, 
are  not  mere  ingenious  imitations,  they  have  the  force 
fire  of  the  native  minstrel. 

' '  What  would'ai  thou  do,  my  squire  m  gajr 
Ttial  ridca  bwi<I«  my  reyne, 
Werv  yo  nioaaII»n'«  Esd  ihe  day. 
And  1  wen  Uolaad  Cbayoff; ' 


*  Were  I  Glennllf  n'«  Earl  Ihia  tide. 
And  ye  ««rc  ItuUDd  Uieyiie, 
The  «|)iii  Hhuuld  be  in  my  hornt's  side. 
And  th«  l>rld1«  upon  his  nane.'"  ' 


Simple  as  this  may  sc-cni,  tfa-i^  is  in  it,  as  in  bo  much  of 
Scott's  best  venw,  that  thritl  of  the  heroic,  so  often  lost  in 
the  melodious  n-fini-mcnts  of  recent  poetry,  that  full- 
bjoodcd  man  hoot!  which  all  the  dexterity  of  the  anamic 
modem  cannot  pecapture.  The  aanw  buoyancy  and 
who|p3omenf«K  (lifltiii^iiph  Scott's  aon^.  Najjnp  would 
claim  for  him  the  lyriwl  genius  of  Shdiey  or  S^uubunic. 
but  Scott's  songs  have  a  very  positive  excellence  of  their 
Qjgj.  By  all  means  let  us  delight  in  Shelley's  Indian 
Swnadf,  OP  the  Spring  Chorus  in  Swinburne's  Alalanla, 
but  let  us  hold  fast  to  our  love  of  such  i<ong3  as  March, 
march,  EUrick  and  Tevtotdale,  Jock  o'  Ilasddmn,  or  fraud 
Mane.  Waverley  was  not  the  eaHicst  historical 
novel,  but  Scott  may  be  called  the  first 
TT»ut«fir  of  hifft»ripft|  fietjon.  If  we  would  measure  tbc 
greatness  of  hts  work,  we  must  com[)arv  the  Waverley 
novels  with  mme  of  the  romances  that  preceded  them, 
with  The  Castle  of  Olranto,  The  Mi/steries  of  Udtdpho,  or 
even  with  Thaddeus  oj  Wartaw  (1803)  and  The  ScoUish 
Chiefs  (1810).  Wliat  is  the  vital  distinction  bctwoen 
Scott's  romances  and  such  stories  as  these?    It  is  Dot 

'  Batkd  o(  Rtd  UarUnt  m  Th»  .liUJfMry. 
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merely  that  he  is  a  better  aiitkiuariao.  —  that  he  kno«* 
incomparably  more  about  the  costume  or  Diannen  of  the 
past,  —  it  19,  above  all,  because  he  was  able  to  poodle 
those  8ha(Jon7_ceiitiiriftB  for  us  with  real,  subetiuilial 
me«_and  "Ivomen.  Scott,  like  Shakeapoare  and  many 
another,  is  noi  what  is  called  "tnifijftjiiatory,"  but,  on 
the  whole,  he  ifl  Rurpricingly  true  to  t^^e  fundamental  am! 
enduring  fact«  of  humtui  lire.  Nor  must  vfc  think  of  him 
solely,  or  pcrhapH  even  chiefly,  as  the  great  revealer  of  llif 
past,  as  the  predeccsaor  of  such  picturestjue  and  'n^alistic 
historians  as  Macaulay  or  Froudt?.  Scott  i^  probably 
preatygt  when  he  puts  aside  the  toppings  of  historicAl 
muuyice,  awl  shows  us  tlie  daijy^  life  o(^  tlip  .Scottish 
people,  —  the  fisher-folk,  like  the  Murklcbackels,  —  In  the 
smoke  of  its  jK'at  fin^,  in  its  humour,  it^  poverty,  its 
tragedy,  and  its  homely  toil.  When  we  revipw  the 
enormous  range  and  lln-  high  average  excellenci-  of  Scott's 
work  in  fiction,  and  rc-mcmber  the  eajw  and  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  produced,  we  fed  tlmt  he  exhituts  a  creative 
force  rare  vvcn  aiitong  the  great  gcniujips  of  the  literalun*. 
Seott,  then,  stand.s  at  the  <'nr.mii^;y  to  VipinriBM  ^■t^l■■rul, 
with  maiiy  of  tlie  virtues  and  Mtine  of  tlte  limitatjons  of  aa 
eariipr  time.  lie  works  in  the  primary  colours. 
He  i><  not  inu-nse,  ho  dutui  itot  uunstion  dtf-ply, 
or  analyse  motives.  He  done  not  excel  ill  that  morbid 
anatomy  of  emotion  which  lias  become  the  faahlon  with 
many  novelisia  of  this  present  ago  of  «walle<i  superior 
culture  and  advanced  ideas.  He  thinks  that  life  b  good 
and  that  then*  is  wholesome  [-iijoynicnt  to  be  (iiained 
from  aotion.  He  mlmirci  honour  ami  courttsy  and  brav- 
ery among  incQ,  and  beauty  and  genlleiicjis  and  modesty 
among  women.  He  has  no  "message;"  he  does  not 
preach  to  us,  but  he  was  a  kindiy,  hiKh-minded  gentleman, 
and  it  is  good  to  be  with  him  in  his  books.  He  rose  to  be 
great,  "but  ho  was  always  good,"  and  his  works  bear 
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witoow  to  tiui  breadth,  sympathy,  and  purity  of  one  of  i 
groat  creative  intcUocte  of  our  titemtiire,  worthy  indeed 
of  B  plaw  among  t  ho  inimorlals,  side  by  kkIc  with  Chaucer, 
and  Dearest  to  the  feci  of  Shakespeare  himself. 


CHARLES   LAMB. 

(l775-tf»t.) 

Charies  ijonh  -  callwl  by  Colpridge  the  "gwitli-- 
hcartod  Cliartes"  '  —  was  born  in  1»ihIoii.  1775.  lie  waa 
the  youngest  of  thn-e  children;  hia  fiunily  were  in  jwor 
citfiiinstanccn,  bin  fatlw-r  l>ping  liltJo  mon^  thai)  a  (k'r\anl 
to  a  Mr.  tialt  of  the  liiiior  Toniplf.  From  hifl  oighth  to 
hJH  fifte<*ntli  year,  Charies  studieti  ae  a  "bluo^oat  boy" 
at  Chriat'sHoBPitai.  and  liciv  Uwrc  sprung  up  bi'tween  him 
and  his  feIiow-8tu<Ieiit  Coleridg*;  a  friendsliip  which  prov«l 
tifflong.  On  leavmg  school  he  obtained  a  cletkship  in  the 
South  Sea  House,  and  two  years  later  in  tJie  India  Office. 
His  fatlicr's  lieallh  failed,  aiid  Charles  became  the  chid 
.lupiwrt  of  the  tittle  family.  But  the  quiet  of  their  hoU8C^' 
hold  was  sfxjn  broken  by  &  terrible  event.  M^rj-,  Charles 
limb's  sister,  was  seized  with  violent,insanity,  and  killed 
their^mothor  (1796).  Mary  was  taken  to  an  asj-Ium, 
where  she  recovered,  and  Charks  procured  her  release  on 
his  btwoming  rcsponsJIjefor  lioj:_gaiardiaii8liip.  Thimce- 
fortli,  after  his  father's  death,  ne  devoted  himself  to  the 
care  of  his  afflicted  .sister.  For  interval?,  which  he  called 
■'  tjetwccn  the  acts, "  they  lived  quietly  in  the  most  devoted 
companionship,  Mary  fti.^mgjnjwj[fp(h<T'.i  Htum'y  work, 
and  prc-aiding  at  their  little  receptions,  which  Coleridge  and 
sotni-tixiu-s  Wordsworth  attende<l.  Then,  again,  Mary 
would  "fall  ill,"  and  rutuni  for  a  time  to  tlie  asylum. 
Through  all  this  stram   and  distress,  with  occasional 

■  Sm  Coleridgc'i  pof  ni,  Thu  Lim*  TVe*  fiouxr  Uy  Pruon,  lu  which 
«vvenJ  reference*  to  I^umb  ooeur. 
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fears  for  himself,  Lamb's  cheerful  and  loving^  nature 
saved  him  from  bitterness  and  despair,  and  he  found 
courage  to  work.  He  lived  his  "  happy-melancholy " 
life,  and  died  quietly  at  London  in  1834.  His  sister, 
whose  name  is  forever  linked  with  his  as  the  object  of  his 
care  and  partner  of  his  Uteraiy  work,  survived  until  1847. 

In  spite  of  daily  work  in  the  office,  and  of  his  domestic 
troubles,  Lamb  found  time  and  heart  for  literature.  As 
a  boy  he  had  spent  many  odd  hours  in  the  library  of  Mr. 
Salt,  "browsing  chiefly  among  the  older  English  authors;" 
and  he  refers  to  Bridget  Elia  (Mary  Lamb)  as  'Humbled 
early,  by  accident  or  design,  into  a  spacious  closet  of  good 
old  English  reading,"  This  preference  for  Elizabethan 
writers  endured  through  life,  and  their  style  and  mode  of 
thought  became  in  some  degree  natural  to  himself.  His 
first  venture  was  a  contribution  of  four  sonnets  to  a  book 
of  poems  on  various  subjects  by  his  fricndCoJeridge  (1796). 
After  some  minor  works,  he  published  John  WoodvU  (1801), 
a  tragedy  on  the  early  Elizabethan  model,  which  was 

severely  criticised,  and  later  a  farce,  Mr.  H (1806), 

which  failed  on  the  first  performance. 

His  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  who  Wrote 
odouf  the  Time  of  Shakespeare,  with  notes,  aroused  new 
interest  in  a  great  body  of  writers  then  largely  neglected, 
and  showed  Lamb  himself  a  critic  of  keen  natural  insight, 
his  suggestions  often  being  of  more  value  than  the  learned 
notes  of  commentators.  Thus  Lamb,  with  William 
Hazlitt,  another  critic  of  the  time,  helped  in  bringing 
about  that  new  era  of  criticism  in  which  Coleridge  was 
the  chief  mover.  In  1807  appeared  Tales  Founded  on 
the  Plays  cf  Shakespeare,  the  joint  work  of  himself  and  his 
sister  Mnry,  I.amb  is  best  known,  however,  by  his  essays, 
first  published,  under  the  name  of  Elia,  in  the  London 
Magazine  (founded  1820).  Written  for  the  most  part  on 
trivial  subjects,  with  no  purpose  but  to  please,  they  bring 
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UH  cloee  to  the  lovable  nature  or  the  man,  full,  indeed,  of 
8ftdiK«H,  but  full,  too,  of  a  refined  and  kmdlj  humour, 
ready  to  fltu^h  out  in  a  pun,  or  to  light  up  nith  a  warm 
and  gentle  glow  the  cloud  that  overhangs  him.  In  those 
essays  we  eec  Lamb's  con8er\'ati_y£_jpirit  aod  hatred  of 
change.  His  literary  sympathica  lay  with  tlic  past,  and 
he  clung  with  fondnesa  to  the  memories  of  his  childhood. 


THOMAS    DE    QUINCEY. 

()78A-ISn.) 

Tbomafl  De  Quincey  impresses  uB.as  some  being  from 

another  planet,  who  never  entin^Jy  domesticated  himself  ^U 

,,f^gia,   on  our  earth.    We  jiicture  him  as  an  alien  erea-  H| 


ijr' 
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turc,  gliding  timorously  and   oljwureiy  among 
the  moBfl  of  onlinary  men,  remote  himself  from 
their  lives  and  ambitions,  yet  ob»en'ing  tJiem  with  the 
curiosity  of  a  stranKer  and  retiring  to  moditate  upon  the 
meaning  of  their  acts  an<.l  ways.     EveJi  his  appearance  had 
something  eccentric  and  elfish.    He  is  dcscrilwd  by  thoee 
who  knew  him  as  frail,  withered,  and  diminutive  (he  was 
scoreely  more  llian  five  feet  hinh),  his  garments  often 
strangely  aasorted,  his  face  lined  with  innumerable  wrinkles 
gathered    "thickly  around    the  curiously  cfpreseivc  and 
subtle  lijw,"  '    But  the  forcheail  wa.'*  lofty,  the  eyes  deep-  ^j 
set  and  gentle;  for  this  fragile  little  body  was  tJic  house  ^| 
of  an  acute  and  unwearying  intellect,  stored  with  curious  ^^ 
s|x>ils  fi-om  a  lifi'time  of  varied  reading. 

The  strangeness  of  hi;;  way  of  living  eets  him  still  more 
apart  from  other  men.  He  was  an  opiunj^i;"''^'''.  a  philos- 
opher, with  the   impassive,   deeply  conl<'mplative  siMiit 

■  For  <lMcripli«ru  ot  Do  Quinc«y,  m»  tb»  mrftiaat  of  "  PapavcrJtu" 
in  Th«  Book  lltintfT,  by  J.  H,  BurtoD;  Ptnonal  ftfeotUttioit*  of  Di 
QtiiiKep,  by  J.  K.  FiuclUy,  and  &Iiub(id'>  I>e  ^inoay  fa  Eq;lkb  Mm 
of  Lcttcn  Scrieo. 
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of  an  Oriental;  much  of  hit)  life  slipped  away  in  dreams. 
His  "natural  inclination  to  a  aolitsrv  life"  was  fosti-rcd 
and  incrca^tl  by  the  use  of  tluit  terrible  drug,  wliieh 
admitted  him,  to  the  dreamlife  of  thaic  trances,  to  Uiat 
inward  lifo  of  virion,  ho  has  so  vividly  di-Jtcribcd.  At  times 
he  come  out  into  the  light  and  mixed  with  his  kind,  but 
he  seems  to  have  rctiuired  »)litu<le  for  tlio  shaping  and 
perfpcting  of  his  thought.  "No  man,"  he  writes,  "'will 
oviiv  unfold  the  capavitios  of  hit)  own  iiitellcet,  whu  does 
not  at  least  chequer  his  life  with  solitude.  How  much 
aotiituU  «o  much  pouvr. "  ' 

An  aequaintance  with  De  Quincey's  life  but  deepens  our 
Impression  of  him  as  an  eccentric  drcuraor  and  recluH!. 
We  n«<l  of  his  mortHd  drrad  of  btntif;  pursued ;  wc  follow 
him  in  hb  solitary  wanderings,  and  sco  him  haunting  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  wtum  the  town  is  asleep,  thinking 
bis  own  unimaginable  thoughts.  The  true  life  of  De 
Quincey  iu  that  wonderful  inner  life  nl  thought  and  vtHtoii 
into  which  we  cannot  penetrate:  the  outwanl  e\'enta  of 
bis  singular  hii^lor^'  mui^t  be  here  passed  over  with  the 
merci^t  mention.  Thomas  De  Quiric<>y  was  the 
uf».  ''™**' '  M>ii  of  a  merchant  of  literary  tastes,  and  was 
born  in  Uanchester  in  I7S$.  Hih  father  died 
when  Dc  Quineey  was  in  his  seventh  year.  His  mother 
appears  to  have  liecn  a  woman  of  high  eharaeter  and 
intelligence,  but  inclined  to  be  over-rigid  and  unsym- 
patheti<;.  He  early  distinguishcti  himself  in  the  classics, 
becoming  famous  for  bis  Latin  verApf<,  and  being  able,  it 
is  said,  to  ronverse  easily  in  Greek  at  fifteen.  He  ran  away 
from  the  .Manchester  Grammar  School,  to  which  he  had 
been  sent  in  1800,  fnwling  the  commercial  air  of  the  town 
"detestaWe."  an<l  the  life  of  the  school  uncongenial  and 
monotonuuji.  After  some  months  of  wandering  in  North 
Wales  he  made  his  way  to  London,  where  he  passed 
about  a  year  in  an  aimless,  vagrant  exisleiice;  haunting 
'  SttMfiria  tie  ProfumtU:  "Druutiiog." 
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the  streete  and  city  jtarkSf  an<]  {-nming  in  contact  with^ 
tlif  darkiT  side  of  tlic  greut  capitnl.  Having  bwxjnil 
reconciled  to  hLs  family,  he  was  sent  to  Worc<^t<a 
C^I^,  Oxford,  in  1S03,  wlwire  iio  remained  for  6^ 
yfiars.  It  waa  during  bb  stay  at  Oxrnixl  that  he  begani 
tbe  use  of  opium:  taking  it,  bonxiver,  iti  moderation 
as  an  occaeionni  means  of  mental  exhilamtion.  flu , 
aim  begun  a  more  sygtMtialie  study  of  Gennan  aii 
English  literature.  hiB  young  cntliusta&m  fnsU-ning 
pecially  on  WottUwortli  atu.1  Coleridge,  wtiom  he  rcct 
ui»cd  as  tiaving,  in  his  own  time,  restored  the  ancien^ 
greatncR*  of  Kngit.-<ii  jweiry.  He  longed  to  know  Coif 
ridge  pL-nioiially,  and  in  1807  succeeded  in  meeting  him 
Bristol,  making  the  Bcquaintaocc  of  Wordswortli  lat 
in  the  same  year.  AfU-r  leaving  Oxfonl  (1S09),  he  settle*! 
near  Wordsworth  in  the  Lake  District  at  Town  lind, 
Grasmcre.  Except  for  occasional  intervals  this  oon 
tinucxl  to  be  hia  home  for  over  twenty  years.  Hera 
enjoyed  the  frit-iKhhip  of  the  "Lakists,"  especially  Oole 
ridge;  pored  over  German  metaj>h}-8ic8,  and  imlulgtyl  hiit 
passion  for  walking.  In  18i:t,  ln-iitg  "attacked  by  a  imtft 
appalling  irritation  of  the  stoniadi,"  he  greatly  incrraseil 
his  use  of  oiHum.  bringing  down  upoD  biiiuK^lf  those  ter- 
rible experienoce  which  he  has  prcwrved  for  u.^  in  his 
Confessions.  In  1810  ho  marriiil  a  young  cx>untr)'  giri, 
Margaret  Simpson,  wh(»e  father  owned  a  neighbouring 
farm.  He  began  to  be  einl»rrB»«ed  for  money,  and  afU>r 
reducing  bis  suiipty  of  opium  by  desperate  effortfl,  ha  , 
became  the  eilitor  of  a  provirtcial  journal.  His  litenir^H 
binuM  ean-er  really  began,  bowevej",  in  1S2I,  with  tli^^ 
IMoUi«T-  appearance,  in  tJic  An/irfop  Maataine,  of  hi»_ 
*""■  Confmsions  ol  an  Emiiih  Opium  Eater.    11 

novelty  of  the  subject,  the  unsparing  frankness  of  tht 
self-rcvclations,  and,  we  may  asgume.  their  wonderful  iitj 
and  |)octic  imagery,  necured  for  the  new  writer  an  iinia^ 
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diate  BUccesB.  From  this  time  De  Quincey  was  distinc- 
tively a  writer  for  mBgazinea,  being  connected  during  the 
forty  years  of  hig  literary  life  with  Blacktoood's  Magazine, 
Tail's  Magazine,  Hogg't  Weekly  Instruclor,  and  others.  His 
firet  contribution  to  Blackwood's,  a  translation  of  Leasing's 
Laocoon,  appeared  in  1826,  and  his  relations  with  that 
magazine  led  to  his  settling  in  Edinburgh  in  1830.  He 
lived  in  various  lodging-houses  in  the  town  itself,  or  in  a 
cottage  in  the  outskirts  at  Lasswade;  a  sjiy,  obgcure 
scliolar,  full  of  a  winning  grace  and  charm;  a  marvellous 
tatkfitwhen  he  was  in  the  mood;  a  lover  of  children;  with 
all  his  odditifs,  a  man  of  gentle  and  affectionate  nature. 
The  most  important  of  De  Quincey'a  last  labours  was  the 
editing  of  a  collected  edition  of  his  works  which  b^an  to 
appear  in  1S53.'  For  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  his 
strength  was  failing;  the  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
nearly  finished  when  he  was  taken  with  his  last  illness, 
and  died  on  the  8th  of  December,  1859. 

In  actual  years  De  Quincey  was  just  halfway  between 
WonlawQjlh  and  Macaulay,  and  the  fact  is  suggestive  of 
De  ttniowT  ^'^  general  relation  to  literary  history.  Early 
u  nun  of  admiration  and  personal  friendship  connect 
***"■  liim  with  Wordsworth  and  his  great  contem- 
poraries. His  affinity  with  Coleridge  is  es[>ecially  close, 
and  with  Coleridge  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  Ger- 
man  lirrrature  and  philoso^y  into  Englantl.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  isa^80ciate3~wrnr  the  rise  of  the  new  periodical 
literature,  and  in  that  movement  Macaulay  had  an  im- 
portant place.  Although  De  Quincey  was  fifteen  years 
Macaulay's  senior,  the  two  men  became  contributors  to  the 
periodicals  almost  at  the  same  time,  for  De  Quincey  was 
thirty-six  when  he  published  his  Confessions,  and  Macaulay 

'  The  first  collected  edition  of  De  Quincey  was  published  by  Tick- 
nor  A  FJeldx  (now  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.^  and  appeared  in  185I-.^2. 
De  Quincey  [urnished  Mr.  J.  T.  Fields,  under  whose  superviuon  the 
worit  appcBj^,  with  some  aBsistaJDCe  for  this  edjlioo. 
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but  twenty-five  when,  tliree  y«ws  later,  his  "Milton"  ar 
poarcd  in  tliv  Edinburgh  fieview.    De  Quinwy,  thfireforej 
white  near  in  many  ways  to  Wordsworth  aiid  Cok-ridgp, 
18  the  iiuinc<dtat<!  [>redecci3i>or  of  the:  two  great  essayists, 
Macaulay  and  Cartylc.    With  Lainb,  Haxlitt,  Jcfl'rey, 
Sydney  Smith,  De  Quincey  belong  to  tliat  group  of  cesay-^ 
\mter3  who  were  making  an  eroJlLuitici^m.     De  Quinccy'i 
relation  to  thto  rmag  jicrioclical  hlcraturc  may  be  com-^ 
psi-ed  to  that  which  Addison  held  to  the  journals  of  hij 
time,  but  between  the  work  of  the  two  Of»ayials  tlienr  is 
difTerence,  stiggestive  of  the  century  of  growth  that  lira  be- 
twii-n.     Du  Qiiineey's  e«8ay«  arc  longer  and  rnore  chilwrato 
than  thnt^e  of  A(IdiM>n;  more  leaninl,  often  more  impas-, 
Moned  and  ixx>lic,  and.  above  all,  they  have  a  greater 

vcniity  of  subject  and  of  stylfi.  This  divenutj 
may  be  due  in  i>srt  to  the  wi<lening  inti-reslsl 
and  gron'tng  cultivation  of  the  resiling  public,  but 
it  is  more  direetly  and  naturally  attributable  to  the  inany<^y 
sidedness  of  l>«-  Quincey  hiins<;lf.  lie  was  at  the  eaoie  timo^^ 
a  boriLfiliKlent  and  Iwok-lover  and  a  close  and  inquisitive 
obstTVCLUf  life.  He  delighted  in  intolleclual  subtleties  aiid^^ 
line-drawn  analysis,  and  yet  (KisNc^ied  all  that  [>assion  for^| 
style,  that  pleasure  of  the  artist  in  elTects  of  word-melody, 
which  is  emphatieally  tlii>  ciuiowment  of  tJiu  pnot. 
though  these  vuriwl  elements?  of  I)e  Quincey'n  genius 
eonstantly  intermingled  in  a  single  essay,  yet  one  or 
other  of  them  commonly  predominates,  according  to 
nature  of  tlie  subject,  sometimes  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
tlic  rcwt.  Thus  the  reminiacences  of  the  Lake  )x)ets.  or  the 
autobiographical  sketches,  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  out 
come  of  Ue  Quincey's  power  to  obecrv'e;  his  cssaya  on  sucl 
widely  eeparatcxl  subjects  as  theologj',  political  economyj 
Greek  poetry,  Englbh  politics,  and  German  tnctaphyncsr 
attest  the  range  of  his  scholarship:  while  still  other  si<lee  of 
his  lutture  are  rcveal»l  in  the  fantastic  humour  of  liis  Mur4 
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der  Cotmdertd  as  one  0}  the  Fine  ArU,  in  the  narrative  skill 
of  The  FligiU  of  a  Tartar  Trilx,  or  in  the  proef-pof^try  of  his 
Lernna  and  Our  Latlies  of  Sorroic.  /Vn<l  in  the  essays,  thi; 
Btylp.  atlnpiiiigjtgclf  to  tht- jubjw;t,  ranges  from  samplo. 
unatlorn«d  cxixjsition  to  impaarioiKHl  apogtrophca  or  deJi- 
cately  maiulatwl  Btnuns  of.tiK-lotly,  fillLxJ  with  a  dim  ami 
\iRioruir>*  beauty,  which,  like  the  influence  of 
poL'try,  vvadve  tho  last  aj)al>')d8.  This  change, 
frr>m  the  plainer  nwt  lc»8  inspired  proee  of  xhe 
ightcentJi-cuutury  t-saiyicts  to  De  (Juiiicey's  mora  highly 
wrought  and  emotional  manner,  in  anatoigous  to  that  which 
had  taken  place  in  [km:! ry  at  a  K>m<'«liat  eariior  period.  The 
difference  betn'eon  Ar](li»on  and  I>e  (Jiiincey  is  comparalilc 
to  that  iH'lwecn  l*op(t  and  Collins,  or  Cohiiidgo.  Mon.>ovi>r, 
Dc  Qnineey  shares  with  some  latter  eighteentli-ccntury 
\X)cXs  tlie  tendency  to  iikip  ovit  hU  inimi-diate  jHrdccoBiiors 
and  take  for  his  models  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sir  Thomaa  Browtie, 
and  the  great  mastcra  of  the  yet  earlier  timos.'  Each  of 
De  Quiocey'tt  great  succeasora  in  thtr  hititory  of  Kngli^h 
proBo  luiH  oddwl,  in  his  own  way,  to  it«  resources  and  caja- 
bilities;  each  has,  perhaps,  Mirpa«spd  him  in  certain  dioxi- 
tionN,  yet  iic  maintains  undi^turlieil  hJn  aupremnev  in  that 
"  visionaryjlreamland,"  in  whieh,  ««>■»  T-pRlie  Stephen,  "  he 
is  unrivallcl."  * 

The  appreciation  of  tho  peculiar  flavour  of  De  Qiiincey's 
writinRs  nuicl  he  gatncxl  from  tbo  EynipalhetJc  rearling  of 
his  jvorka.  His  Murdtsr  CimttiHered  an  One  of  tht 
JjJJJI^'''*  Fine  Arts  is  not  a  Iragir  ma«ter|Meee  like  Swift's 
Modfxl  l^opoml.  with  which  it  is  usually  cora- 
parwl,  but,  lacking  the  etifled  urath  and  pity  which  undorlio 
that  terrible  arraignment,  it  is  more  bnoyant!y_l>^  m, 

unwetghtvl  by  tlie  revolting  element;*  whioli  givi-  1  i,'« 

•  V.  Lwlie  8tai>h«B*<i  "ttf*  of  Do  Qtiii)i)»]>"  in  DiM»utry  tf 
NttHoaat  Hioyrophy, 
IM. 
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Bftttro  a  painful  and  liitloous  incongruity.    When  De  Quin^ 
cey  leaves  liia  "aiimiraUe  rooting,"  with  its  playful  ironj 
on  tlic  cant  of  astlielic  criticism,  lo  tt-U  tin-  gtory  of  cei 
"memomUe  murders,"  the  atyle  Ijecomes  more  Bjinple  andl 
serious,  and  ive  oomo  mider  the  spell  of  hi»  wonderful" power  1 
of  narrative.    Then,  a?  in  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tri'U,  or 
the  nmnler  story  of  Tfte^Ajxnger,  wc  feel  tfiat  thii^  gn-at 
eenyist  was,  witJiin  tlie  htief  limits  he  set  himself,  a  niast^rj 
of  tiw  art  of  gtory-writing.     But  it  is  wlicn  IH-  Quiiicej 
invades  tJie  province  of  tlie  |»wt  or  <if  tht-  nnisician,  thi 
his  work  Ixsjome*  most  distincti^-e.    In  his  "dremn-fugucs.^ 
or  drram-fanlaFies,  he  seeiiiK  lesa  anxioui'  to  impart  certain 
doliiiiU.-  'v\'-ns  tliun  to  pnxliicc  u  positive  einotjoim]  iiiipn»- 
nion^^The  effect  of  hia  comixxiitJun  as  a  whole.    TBus  il 
parts  of  his  Conjtssione  of  an  Kn^ifh  Opium  Eater,  or 
SuMpiria  de  Profundi*,  m  in  his  Oream-Fugue  on  the  Th 
of  Sudden  Death,  his  appeal  is  not  jiriiniirily  to  the  undcj^ 
standing.    And  «i  nmr\'i'i!ous  Is  the  power  of  niHodiouB 
utterance,  of  inia>;or^'  which  excites  and  ex]wiml.a  tlie  im- 
agination by  its  very  v&guen<-sx,  of  words  sti*e[XKl  in  the 
odoun;  of  association,  that  De  Quincpy  acliieves  Uiis  etuo-^ 
Uonal  effect  with  but  little  aid  from  exact  thought.  V 

Perhapts,  on  the  whole,  it  is  as  a  master  of  rhetoric  that 
I)c  Quincey  in  n)0!<t  admirable.     Like  a  skilful  organist  ho 

knon-s  all   the  stopH  and  comhinationt?  of   his     , 
wonderful  instrument;  yet  so  skilful  l'<  he  tbatH 
at   times  our  attention  wanders   from  the  theme  in  oar™ 
admiration  of  the  dexterity  of  the  performer.    Kven  in 
dealing  «ith  such  a  subject  Rs  the  story  of  Jimn  of  Arc, 
consecrated  beyond  all  the  artifti^csof  rhetoric  bv  pai|(<i>i, 
nohility,.and  wonder,  he  is  able  to  indulge  in  p».'g<aKeB,    , 
which,  britttant  us  they  are  as  bit-«  of  rhetorical  "  bravure^ri 
are  apt  to  itiiprr^is  tis  as  a  lour  ile  force.    This  carcJtU  elab^^ 
ration  of  the  style  tends  to  leave  us  admiring,  but  cold. 
Professor  MasHon  remarks  that  the  motiye  force  in 
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Quiocey  was  intellectual  rather  than  moral,  and  the  dis- 
tinction explains  that  touch  of  self-consciouBness,  that 
lack  of  the  highest  earnestness  and  sincerity,  which  at  times 
we  inetinctively  recognise  in  his  work.  Thackeray's  lov- 
ing-kindness and  compassion,  Carlyie's  ardent  singleness  of 
purpose,  when  he  is  tjniest  to  himself,  are  the  expressions 
of  moral  qualities,  and  those  writers  move  us  as  De  Quincey 
does  not,  because  we  respond  to  the  language  of  a  pro- 
founder  and  more  genuine  emotion.  "From  my  birth," 
says  De  Quincey,  "I  was  made  an  intellectual  creature, 
and  intellectual  in  the  highest  sense  my  pursuits  and  plea- 
sures have  been," 

While  this  preponderance  of  the  intellectual  over  the 
more  purely  mo_raI  side  acta  as  a  limitation  on  De  Quincey'a 
power  to  satisfy  all  our  needs,  few  English  prfse-writers 
are  more  worthy  of  study.  Delightful  in  his  humour, 
fascinating  in  his  narrative,  wonderful  in  the  intricate 
perfection  of  his  sentences,  influential  as  the  reviver  of  an 
impassioned  and  musically  modulated  style,  De  Quincey 
has  taken  his  place  among  the  great  masters  of  English 
prose. 

The  Later  Poets  of  the  Revolution. 
BYRON   AND    SHELLEY. 

The  appalling  plunge  into  murder  and  anarchy  which 
followed  hard  upon  the  triumph  of  the  Revolutionists  in 
France,  shocked  into  a  sudden  sobriety  much  of  the  vague 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  man.  Thousands  who,  like 
Wortisworth  and  Colt'riclge,  had  joined  in  the  contagious 
outcrj'  for  liberty  and  equality,  recoiled  like  them  in  dis- 
gust from  a  revolution  which  had  brought  the  dregs  of 
society  uppermost,  and  cast  to  the  surface  man's  primitive 
basencra  and  cruelty.  In  France  the  towering  genius  and 
ambition  of  Napoleon  were  hurrying  the  nation  back  into 
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despotism;  in  Englatwi,  the  government  sot  its  face  agair 
sorely  nw-di^  refonns,  tlirougli  aii  uiirfasotiing  fear  tiiat 
(;haiigp  tnight  prove  the  invitation  to  a  Iteign  of  Terror. 
Ytt  tliu  Revolution  lia<i  none  the  less  l>cguii  a  ticw  njxx-h 
in  the  liifltory  of  England  and  of  the  ("ontinent;  in  simU- 
of  Ihi;  dTorts  of  conservative  govx>niii)cut«,  \\&  fires  »till 
smouldered  every^-bere  beneath  the  ouHnee,  reiuly  at  a 
bit^th  to  bursfl  into  flanw.  After  tlic  balile  of  Waturloo 
(ISIA)  the  great  powers  of  Kurojie  met  at  \'ienna  and 
entered  into  a  tompaet  known  as  The  HUy  Alliarux.  Tlie 
(Ml<rniablE>  object  of  this'altiatKre  was  to  promote  pPACc  and 
good-will;  its  real  purpoee  was  to  crush  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy. It  would  have  blotted  the  Re\'olutJon  out  of  luRtory, 
by  reAdinng  that  older  KurojM  which,  in  reality,  no  congress 
could  ifHton;.  .\uatria,  under  ln?r  Prime  Minister  .Metter- 
nicli,  tlirew  her  whole  weight  on  tlie  f<idc  of  absululi:ciu;  but 
demonstrations  among  the  students  in  the  German  univer- 
sitles  (1S17),  inmirrectioi)!^  in  Spain  and  Nnple:<,  and  the 
heroic  struggles  of  tl»c  Grwka  undt-r  Turkish  oppression, 
showed  that  the  revt^iitionary  spirit  was^unextinguishcd. 

Enf;lait<l  was  passing  through  a  critical  period  of  pop- 
iilaLiJistrrss  and  dangeroasjdiacontent.  On  the  one  hantL 
a  govcmmcot  set  in  it^  con^crvatJsm;  on  the  ottwr  m 
people  unsettJed  by  new  industrial  cntiditinns,  irn[K)vnrtshe(fl 
by  ovxTtaxatlon,  impatient  to  gitin  a  voice  in  tla-ir  own 
government,  and  brotight  at  length  by  poor  crops  to  thA 
vetgc  of  aetual  Marvation.  The  assembling  of  the  prapM 
for  free  speech  was  pronounced  illegal;  and  at  a  gre«fl 
meeting  at  Manchester,  the  ca%'alry  charged  u[X)n  the  crowd,! 
and  answered  their  petitions  for  a  vote  in  Parliamentaryl 
elettions  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  i't819).  A  year  latar  J 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  murder  the  members  of  thea 
('abinct.  m 

Four  rwta,  -  Umo  »yRON  (I7S8-182-1).  Pkrcy  BtssbiI 
SuELLKY  (1792-1822).  Thomas  Campbell  (1777-1844) .  anM 
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Thom.«  Moore  (1779-1852), —all  bom  during  the  last, 
quarter  of  the  preceding  century,  exprmw  in  (ifwiUt  or  l«w 
degree  Uie  apjrjt  of  this  Uhih.  Each  was,  in  his  way,  a  jxwt 
of  Ihc  lU-volutJon.  »  lovur  of  liberty,  a  Ix-liRver  in  progress. 
WTien  Wordsworth  and  Coleridse  sang  thoir  first  ixpans  to 
IJbc-rty,  iivr  wliitc  rulx-s  were  still  stainltrsH,  her  fame  un- 
spottwl.  The  poets  of  tliis  younger  group  in  their  early 
Diauhood  had  looked  on  at  the  rrimeK  roniinittt>d  in  her 
nattw;  they  lia^l  breathed  in  an  atmosphere  heavy  with  the 
sense  of  failure;  they  were  confronted  with  an  oppression 
and  misery  calculated  to  make  them  embittered  and  r^ 
belijous. 

In  8onjo  respects,  Lord  Bvron.  in  the  power  and  brillianey 
of  his  genius,  in  his  audacious  ami  dramatic  personality, 
thrusts  hiniHrlf  forward  an  the  »wwt  tmly  wyjwyiitAtjve 
poet  of  this  time.  We  see  in  his  life,  chaiwter,  and  work, 
a  rebellious  aTTaJBiimcat  of  life,  a  ps^^ionate,  tm potent 
comjtlaint  against  tliFontiro  ortlojijjLtUinga. 

Georgi-  Gorxlon  Byron  was  born  in  London,  January 
22,  17S8.  The  same  year  Baw  the  birth  in  Germany  of 
^^  ArtJiur  Schopenliauer,  destined  to  be  the  great 

^^'  preacht-r  to  modern  tiin(«  of  a  philosophy  of 
doepair.  The  Ryroiin,  or  Bnruns,  were  thought  to  bo 
descencied  from  a  Scandinavian  settlor  in  Normandy. 
IV  fainily  had  come  into  Enghind  witli  the  Conqueror. 
They  were  a  fighting  race:  uv  iind  Ihein  in  the  field  at 
Cre^,  at  the  siege  of  CaJais,  at  Bot^worth,  at  Edgehill. 
Ungovernable  and  proud,  the  spirit  of  the  viking  seemed  to 
Burvive  in  them;  and  after  Iniig  generations  they  produeod 
tt  poet  Byron  reminds  us  of  the  hero  in  aome  Qnek 
tragedy,  born  to  a  heritage  of  guilt  and  suffering.  Hb 
grandunclc,  '^the  wit'ked  lord,"  wwi  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter, and,  like  some  of  his  nephew's  mLierablc  hprocs, 
was  cast  out  from  human  society.  The  fath<?r  of  the  fUM't, 
Captain   John    Byron>  koomi  as  "Mad   Jock,"  was  a 
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r>rofiijiatc  and  hf«rtl^_gp£i)rit)irirt:  hia  motlicr,  Oatherino 
Gordon,  who  tract-d  Iwi  dement  from  James  I.,  was  a  ^ly 
and  impulsive  woman,  sultjwt  lo  fiirioiid  paroxjviits  nf 
temper.  Having  H|iiaiidcn-(1  liii^  witi-'s  furlunc.  Captain 
Byron  left  her  in  greatly  straitened  circtinistancc  sliortly 
afti'r  the  birlh  of  thi'ir  son.  Tlw  worso  llisn  fatherlf 
i-liiid  wns  tliiis  left  wholly  at  the  merry  of  an  injudiciou 
and  passionate  woman,  nlio  treated  him,  aecordiog  t<l 
her  passing  whims,  with  alternate  harshness  ami  over-l 
indulgence.  Undf-r  thcw  wrutdittl  conditions  Byron 'aj 
life  Ix^an.  He  grew  up  a  spoiled  child,  passionate,  hcwf 
strong,  sullen,  ami  defiant.  On  all  thts  -khs  piled  ye 
aitothcr  misery  —  he  whs  lame,  owing  to  the  dofonnity  of^j 
one  foot;  and  to  hjs  vain  ami  morbidly  senigtive  natur^B 
this  misfortime  was  a  lifHong  torture.     In  179S,  by  thd^ 


death  of  "the  wickixl  lonl,"  hv  Buccreded  to  the  title  and 
family  estates.  In  ISOl  ho  entered  llartQw.  where  he  was 
noted  as  a  Bgbtcr,  and  a(?t«xl  as  ringteatler  in  a  boyish 
rebeliinn  against  the  aulhoriticB.  Four  years  later  he  went 
to  'trinity  (;oll^c,  Cambridge,  where  he  led  the  life  of  the 
idle  and  dissipated  undeiyrathiate.  Here  his  "gyp,"  or 
college  servant,  spoke  of  liim  with  resjwct  as  "a_  young 
gontlcman  of  tumuJtuoua  paastona. "  In  1807  he  published 
his  first  book  of  poems.  Mottrs  ofltUfncM.  An  unfavourable 
rc\jew  of  this  youthful  venture,  which  ha'l  in  reality  but 
little  merit,  arouwd  liig  paisionfttc  temper,  and  he  Btruck 
back  fiercely  in  a  satire  on  Engli^  Bartig  and  Scotch 
Revietnen  (1809).  Kevolutionist  as  he  was  l^-  nature, 
Byron  had  a  <leep  and  genuine  appreciation  of  the  historic 
greatness  of  Europe,  and  after  two  years  of  Continental 
tiayei  (1809-1811).  he  gave  the  world  the  splendid  recofl 
of  his  impresMoiis  in  tlio  first  two  cantos  of  Chitde  Uaroid 
(1812).  The  result  was  one  i>f  the  moat  sucfflgn  an^ 
memoral)le  succcasea  in  English  Jilctary  history;  in  his  O' 
familiar  phrase,  Byron  au-oke  one  morning  and  found  him- 
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Belf  Famous.  The  poetic  star  of  Scott,  who  had  been  en- 
chanting the  world  with  hia  vigorous  ballads  of  romance 
and  chivalry,  declined  before  the  brightness  of  this  new 
luminary.  The  public  turned  from  talcs  of  Border  warfare, 
from  the  mailed  knights  and  moated  castles  of  medieval- 
ism, to  enter  under  Byron's  guidance  the  unfamiliar 
regions  of  the  East.  The ,  Giaour  (1813)  is  the  first  of  a 
succession  of  Eastern  tales,  in  the  metre  of  Scott,  each 
of  which  increased  the  fever  of  popular  enthusiasm.  In 
those  tales  the  Byronic  hero,  first  outlined  ill  Childe 
Harold,  reappears  under  different  names  and  varying  dis- 
guises, with  significant  persistence  in  all  his  solitary,  joy- 
less, and  misanthropic  poraonality. 

In  1815  Byron  married  Miss  Milbankc,  but  after  about 
a  year  they  separated  for  reasons  not  fully  known.  The 
public  turned  furiously  upon  the  man  it  had  so  lately 
idolised,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  its  sutklen  con- 
demnation. Smarting  under  a  sense  of  injustice,  Byron 
left  England  forever,  pursued  across  Europe  by  the  out- 
cry  against  him.  .\fter  spending  some,  time  at  Geneva 
under  the  stimulating  influence  of  Shelley,  he  settled  at 
length  on  the  "waves  of  the  Adriatic,  like  the  stag  at  bay 
who  betakes  him.''elf  to  the  waters."  During  this  time 
he  wrote  with  extraordinary  power  and  rapidity,  pro- 
ducing, among  a  great  number  of  other  poems,  the  remain- 
ing cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  Cain,  Manjred,  and  Don  Juan. 
At  length  he  seomcd  to  weary  of  poetry,  as  he  did  of 
everything,  declaring  that  he  did  not  consider  it  his  "vo- 
cation," liut  that  if  he  live<l  ten  years,  he  was  determined 
to  do  something  in  new  fields.  Ilis  ardent  and  invincible 
spirit  found  the  way.  He  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of 
the  Greeks,  then  struggling  against  Turkish  despotism,  and 
in  1823  cliartered  a  \'essel  and  sailed  from  Genoa  in  their 
aid.  He  reached  Mis.=olonghi,  and  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  an  exp^ition  against  Lepanto.    But  the  pre- 
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Bviitinicai  of  Itia  approftcbing  deatli  was  upon  him. 
bis  thlrty-!;ixth  hirthtifty,  while  yet  at  }ilt^«o]on£hi,  he 
coinpoeed  some  verses  which  seem  touched  with  the  spirit 
of  prophecy : 

"l(  thou  regree'st  iliy  youtb,  u\]/  K«f 
'Die  Ud<1  of  huiiounUo  de«tli 
Ib  hure,  .  .  . 

Then  look  around,  and  chooae  ti\f  ground 
Aad  (sk«  Iby  nut." 


Death  would  not  spare  liitn  for  the  soMifp*8  grave 
coveted.  He  vfos  slrickoii  with  illin-ss  lx>foie  liu  could  take  ' 
the  field,  and  die<l_at_Mi^olongh),  Aptil  19,  1S24.  In  hjg 
delirium  he  ImagiiKtl  that  he  was  It-adinj;  hb  SuHolis  at 
Lopanto,  and  cried  out,  "Forward,  forwaixi,  follow  ine!" 
At  length,  as  the  last  lethargy  settled  tlown  upon  hia  un- 
taniablc  and  re8tle»i  spirit,  he  said  quietly  to  his  attetKl- 
ant,  "  Now  I  shall  go  to  sleep. "     He  did  not  sjicak  again.^ 

The  li_fc, and  work  of  Lord  liyron  were  an  itnmpnsc  forc^B 
not  only  in  the  histor>'  of  Rngland  hitt  throu)U>QUt  Europef^^ 
^^.  ^^  His  generation  hailed  hiiu  as  the  voice  of  their  i 
asiMrations  and  complaints.  He  uttered  fo^H 
them,  in  verse  oT  an  indomitaUo  aiid  masailitie  vlgoiir^^ 
fidl  of  a  somewhat  d<'clainator)-  but  magnifieciit  _rheloric, 
their  icoiiodasm,  Iheir  desjiahs,  their  unbeli(^s;  aiid  hi" 
shai-es  in  both  their  weakness  and  their  strength.  Prob-^ 
aWy  no  other  Engli-sh  ix>et  ever  won  such  admiration  from 
oontcmporarj'  Europe;  he  gave  EnglLsh  literature  a  larj 
place  on  the  Continent,  and.  in  Mazzini's  words,  "led  tl 
genius  of  Britain  on  a  pilgrimage  throughout  all  Europe. 
But  while  realising  the  imiwrtanee  of  Hyron  in  the  large 
movement  of  democracy  as  a  social  and  ])olilical  force, 
our  priuiaiy  question  in  rather  us  to  the  permanence  and 
value  of  his  contributions  to  literature.    The  world  faaaj 

'  E«By  oa  "Byron  and  Ooeth*." 
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moved  rapidly  »way  from  the  thoiight<t  aod  tastes  of 
Byron  Hud  uf  his  day,  but  it  is  the  di.-<liuctiuii  of  tho  ^n-M 
poets  to  exprei^s  not  their  own  time  merely,  but  that  which 
is  common  to  alt  times.  Has  Byron  douc  this?  Even 
when  judged  liy  the  inoHt  liberal  etandanls,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Byron's  poetry  dot.»  not  poiwss  iu  any  great 
measure  that  "threat  antiseptic"  a  high  exodlenoe  oC 
style.  He  is  dashing,  brilliant,  unequal,  efTfctive,  but 
carett^ss  of  hniiih  and  detail  even  to  an  oiTa^ioiial  slip  in 
grammar.  The  rooveraont  of  bis  vcrec  is  nervous,  strong, 
aud  free,  but  Shelley  surpasses  hirn  in  sublle  lyrical  (|uality, 
and  in  liis  ini^pircd  int^tinct  for  tli«  aptc^^t  word.  Vet  wq 
forget  lh«>flc  ehortoomings  in  his  immengejdlfillty  and  case ; 
ood  when  fairly  caught  in  tlie  rapids  of  his  elot|uence, 
ve  are  borne  along  by  the  power  of  the  orator  jmned 
to  the  power  of  the  poet.  In  satire,  by  The  Vision  of 
Judgment  and  Don  Jium,  be  towere  above  the  ollior  mod- 
ems as  the  successor  of  nr)-<len  and  of  Pope.  He  has  a 
feeling  for  targe  results;  Jiia  dcseriptiong  are  bold.  l)road, 
and  telling,  and  Ibe  historic  past  of  Europe  lives  in  his 
swelting  lines.  He  h  the  poot  of  the  mountain-pi-ak,  the 
aea,  and  the  tempest.  A  contempt  for  hb  fellow-iiicn 
miuglofl  curiou!<ly  witli  hb  lox^jlLEiaturc  and  her  solitudes. 
Unlike  Word«worth,  he  does  not  efface  himself  in  her 
presence,  but  finds  a  congenial  spirit  in  her  moods  of 
fierceness  and  of  power. 

For  the  rest,  BjTon'a  life  and  work  are  the  raoinoriat 
of  his  imperious  and  colossal  cgotisni.    11k  lU-nuauh  on 
Hii  flMiiam    ''^^  '*'*'*'*  enormous,  hw  disappointments  corre- 
spondingly severe.    Napotcou  would  Iiave  made 
tl)e  world  minister  to  his  lust  of  power;  Bjtoh,  to  his  tusl 
of  pleiwurc.    /  mysdl  xvouid  enjoy,  yet  I  aufjer:  tliis  ix  the 
sutn  of  his  orrdgnment  of  life.    He  could  create  but  one 
II      type  of  hero,  b-catifu-  lie  could  not  escape  from  the  tyraimy 
L    o(  bii  own  personality.    His  heroes  never  leani  of  sulTer- 
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ing:  tltey  stand  solitary  in  the  mi<)6t  of  the  aufferinKx  of 
world  iu  Uio  iuuatJatiusjaiisni  of  tlmir  own  voce,  suiicri  »ud 
de6ant  until  the  last.  There  is  a  sublimity  in  the  invcter-, 
ate  oppositJon  of  Urn  iiidi\'idual  will  to  the  impassivo  fatal- 
ity of  thitif^s;  but  in  Byron  thiti  ik  wi>akf?n<>d  by  the  tstrain 
of  8«lli8hncss,  aod  at  least  a  suspicion  of  ini^iuL-ority.  Fo. 
Byrou's  romantic  unhappiness  ami  rnad  <lis.sipationa  vaW 
more  conducive  to  ]x>pularity  than  AVordsworlh'a  iitacid 
contrHtnient  ami  subricty.  Yet  while  we  may  U-  im- 
certain  as  to  how  mucli  of  Byron's  deiiioiistrat  ivc  despair 
was  "playing  to  the  gallery,"  his  <ievotioii  to  Ubt-rty  a^ 
least  was  genuine.     lie  could  exclaim  while  others  doubted: 


"Vot  Fmodom!  >v(,  thy  baniwr,  torn  but  Byia^ 
Stnmma  likn  a  thundcmtartn  agairul  the  wind." ' 


>4 


His  faith  in  froetlnm  glows  in  hia  verse,  and  lemls  a  parting 
and  consecrating  radiance  to  his  unhappy  life.  Bui  lii^ . 
conception  of  fn-edom  is  sliallow  and  unregu- 
lated; he  confuflcs  It  witli  the  license  to  every 
man  to  do  wlmt  shall  Kii-m  good  in  his  owq., 
eyes.  "I  have  aimplified.  my  politica."  he  writes,  "lot 
an  utter  deU.'etation  of  all  existing  governments."  HI 
heroes  are,  for  the  most  i>art,  de-sperate  men,  in  recli 
nn'olt  flgainsb  the  social  &nd  aioral  latvs.  Haughty^  un-j 
yielding,  self-centred,  they  are  rather  the  foes  to  societ] 
than  its  sa\'iours.  Selim,  irt  Tfie  Bride  of  Abj/doa,  boosti  i 
hii!  lo\'0  for  freodoni;  but  by  freedom  he  means  the 
chorketl  license  of  the  buccaneer,  free  to  sail  where 
will,  wiili  a  thousand  sworda  ready  to  destroy  at  his  oora- 
inand.  B>Ton  is  without  a  real  social  faith:  impatient 
pull  donii,  he  b  j>owerlesa  to  lay  hold  on  any  rational 
heljjful  law  of  life  for  him.self  or  for  others.  He  fails  to^ 
ece,  with  RuakJn,  tliat  anarchy  is  eternally  a  law  of  death, 


*  V.  Ibis  pUMge,  Chilcle  Harold,  CuUo  (v.,  sb 
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to  realise  Wordsworth's  joy  in  the  flubmisaion  to  the  high- 
eat.  His  Cam,  in  which  the  deepest  and  most  serious 
side  of  his  nature  found  expression,  is  the  direct  antithesis 
of  Wordsworth's  Ode  to  Duly.  It  is  the  pathos  of  such  a 
life  as  that  of  Byron  that  it  brings  its  own  revenges.  His 
mad  revolt  against  things  as  they  are  becomes,  as  he 
grows  older,  but  more  furious  and  bitter,  until  it  reaches 
its  brilliant  but  terrible  consummation  in  Don  Jitan. 

The  want  in  Byron's  poetry  lies  deeper  than  any  mere 
defect  in  manner.  So  far  as  it  fails  to  present  any  reason- 
able and  well-conaidered  view  of  life;  so  far  aa  it  fails  to  be 
ennobling,  helpful,  and  inspiring,  just  so  far  does  it  lack 
elements  which  make  for  permanence.  For  Byron  liiniseU. 
where  we  cannot  admire,  it  is  easy  to  pity  and  to  excuse. 
Carlyle  once  likened  him  to  a  vulture,  shrieking  because 
carrion  enough  was  not  given  him ;  he  was  rather  a  caged 
e^le.  who  in  impotent  protest  beat  out  his  life  against  the 
bars.  The  contest  told  even  on  his  audacious  energy. 
Young  as  he  was,  he  could  write,  "The  dead  have  had 
enough  of  life;  ail  they  want  is  rest,  and  this  they  implore." 
He  woul<i  have  two  words  put  over  his  grave,  and  no  more; 
Implora  pace.  The  fascination  of  Byron's  personality,  the 
sadness  of  his  story,  will  enshrine  the  memory  of  the  man, 
a  strong  and  tragic^  figure ;  while  by  many  a  poem,  and  still 
more  by  the  superb  vitality  of  many  a  brilliant  passage,  he 
has  secured  a  la.sting  place  among  the  poets  of  his  country. 
PprejL_Biaaki_ShelIey  (1792-1822)  stands  with  Byron 
as  a  poet  nf  revolt;  but  his  dcvoticm_to  liberty  is  purer, 
his  love  for  man  nadier  to  declare  itself  in 
tlccdtt  of  help  and  sympathy,  his  whole  life 
ermobial  by  loftier  and  more  unselfish  aims.  In  Byron 
we  may  see  the  masculine  element  of  revolt  audaciously 
interrogating  earth  and  heaven,  deficient  in  reverence  and 
in  faith,  instant  to  destroy;  in  Shelley  rather  a  feniinine 
unworldiiness.    erring   through   its   incapacity    to   adjust 
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ttoelf  to  the  vays  of  parth ;  wv  see  in  him  a  theorist  and 
a  dnamer,  building  in  the  air  liis  shimmering  pnlooi'is  of 
clnudH  until  hn  "  falls  ujjon  thu  thonis  of  life."  Tn-lawnpy 
datcribcs  lijin  as  "blushing  like  a  girl"  at  tlicir  first  meet- 
ing, and  speaks  of  his  "flushed,  feminine,  and  artless  face." ' 
Stiong  yet  slt-ndor  in  figure,  with  sensitive,  almost  girliit]) 
fiice,  with  deep-blue  poet  eyes,  anil  a  mass  of  waii-y  brown 
hair,  early  streaked  with  grey,  SlioUey  in  our  inmginatioa 
moves  among  other  men  as  one  apart.  A  daring  ind*?- 
pondencc  of  mind  distinguished  him  from  tlM."  first.  It 
Kan  Ilia  nature  to  aec«pt  nothing  on  the  authority  of  others, 
but  rather  to  (guestion  and  prove  all  t>ltinp^  for  himself. 
He  dreamed  of  what  the  world  should  be  before  life  had 
taught  him  what  it  was,  and  tu  the  fervour  of  his  ideals  of 
truth  and  righteoiinnew,  in  hw  "passion  for  reforming  tlie 
world,"'  —  youiigMiid  eonfident,  but  too  often  hasty  and 
mistftken,  — he  found  himself  misumlerstood  and  at  issui 
with  the  world.  At  Kton.  whore  he  vas  sent  in  1801,  he] 
v&it  solitarj',  b\^,  eccentric ;  he  did  not  join  in  the  cricket 
or  football,  and  was  commonly  spoken  of  by  the  hoys  m 
"Mad  Shelley."  The  petty  tr>-anny  of  the  fagging  system  Jj 
moved  him  lo  protest,  and  he  set  on  foot  a  conripiracy  toH| 
suppress  it.  In  his  school  days,  in  one  of  tbom  sudden 
flashes  of  prophetic  insight  that  sometimes  illuminate  the 
spirit  in  early  youth,  his  ideal  of  life  can>e  to  liirn  with 
strange  distinctness.     He  tells  us  how  he  then  made  this 

resolve,  weeping: 

"I  will  u  «iM. 
And  juiil.  ADd  free,  uid  mild,  if  in  me  liM 
8ucb  poirM;  (or  I  grow  meaty  to  behold 
The  Mlfiib  and  (b«  tHroriK  ntiU  tjmnnue 
Without  npnwch  or  cbcMik. " 

To  a  temperament  so  ardent,  lofty,  and  ill-fitted  for 
conformity  to  the  routine  thought  and  usage  of  ordinary 

*  Trelswnrjr'n  lUmiUeliana  of  Lmt  Dajft  oj  Shellrg  and  Byron,  p.  : 

•  Preface  lo  Promdheun  Unbottitd. 
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men,  life,  waa  certain  to  prove  but  a  hanl  matter  at  heat, 
and  Shelley's  youlli  was  jiaesed  uihIit  conditions  wlucb, 
for  sucli  a  nulurt!  as  his,  were  peculiarly  uufortunatc 
His  father,  Sir  Tiniolhy  Shelley,  a  country  gentleman  in 
SusNcx,  was  tlM.-  umlxxliment  of  oonimonptacc  and  pre- 
judiced congtrn-atJBUi :  limited  and   boutul   hy  the  halMts 
and  traditions  of  his  class,  it  was  inherently  imtWBBJbio 
for  hiiu  to  uiwierHtand  IiIh  son's  character  <ir  tolerate  hia 
aim».    Shelley's  loving  iuhI  loyal  nature  nuuk-  him  sus- 
ceptible to  influence,  but  hix  Ke-ry  zeal  atwl  indefmident 
temper  would  not  brook  uuthurity,  and  any  attempt  to 
vomjjol  him  to  act  at^aiitst  hii<  convictions  arouaed  in  him 
the  8|^rit  o(  the  martyr.     His  conflict  with  authority  cantc 
but  too  »<oon.     HiH  artivc  mind,  pmne  to  doubt  and  to 
inquin-,  hurried  him  into  scepticism,  and  in  I8U  Itc  was 
expi'llfitl  from  Oxford,  which  he  had  entered  five  montlis 
Ix'fon-,  for  a  |MimphH  (>n  Uu.  AVresyif  y  «/  Athejum.    Shortly 
afu-r  quitting  OxfonI,  he  married  Ilnfriet  Wcsthrook.  a 
men;  scliod^rl,  wlto  had  excited  his  pity  and  symiiatby, 
and  who  WHt<<Ie<'iil('<lly  IiIh  inferior  in  xocial  position.    Sir 
TiuKJtliy,  wlio  had  lxi-n  stTJously  provnkwl  by  his  uicom- 
prebcnsible  son's  duiKrace  at  Oxfonl,  was  naturally  incensed 
anew  by  iJiis  act  uf  folly,  ami  the  two  young  cn-aluriw  — 
Shelley  was  hut  ninel<x-n  aii<l   Ins  girl-wife  three  years 
younger  —  were  cast  ailrifl.    After  an  intcr\'al,   a  «tnall 
BllowAniM>  n'B'i  granti-d  totlwm  hy  Sir  Timothy  and  flaniet's 
father,  and  they  wandercil  from  |>laco  to  place,  ShcUey 
abaorlxxl  in  liis  theories,  liin  jHitlfy,  and  hia  pnjjecta  for 
reeluming  the  world,     Qwfn  Mgh,  a  notable  thotigh  im- 
mnture  production,  was  tlie  u'ork  nf  this  time,  au<l  wan 
privately  printed  in  181^.    Toward  the  close  of  tlie  saioe 
year  Shelley  an<l  liis  wife  separated,  nul  aft'-r  ber  death  In 
1810  he  marrioLiliuX-flodwin,  who  proved  herself  more 
capable  than  thu  imforlmmle  Harriet  hail  been,  of  giving 
his  complex  and  delicately  polstxl  nature  the  s}nuiNitby 
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and  help  he  longwi  for.     Willimn  Godwin.  Mftry  Godwin 
lather,  was  a  t h<:oretical  refonnBr.  whn  im^chcil  thy  itciv 
ablf  atxtlilion,  thmugh  the  pure  forw  of  ivaaon,  of  la 
govomnieiit,  aixl  n-hgion:  an<l  Shelley,  who  had  previoiirf, 
felt  an  futhuHiu/itie  uilinimtioii  for  Km  t<.-s(rliiii)^,  was  ni 
brought  into  (rioscr  relations  with  the  ailvocale  of  th«' 
cxtrava^it  lioctrinefi.     lie  tuul  thiut,  on  the  r>no  haiii 
broken  with  aiitliority  ajid  rURtoni,  hy  his  <>>cpitl!«io»  fro 
Oxford  and  \m  bn-ach  with  hU  fatlKT,  and  on  thv  oth«r 
had  PUTTcjidrTi'd  himself,  in  his  impnlsivonnss  and  iniin 
t'urity,  1o  tho  Kuklaiio'  of  a  man  who  I'xppfsfnii  ihp  swttep-'' 
inf;  and  iinfici(>ntifie  notions  of  social  mform  t\v^n  t-urrt'ut 

among  cxtn-nilft*.    AlatSor  l  I8ir>>.  SIi<-H(;v'h  next 
stbw  ponu.  |)oeni,  in  wliich  he  defloribes  the  lonely  wandcrii 

and  drath  of  a  jX)et  wlio  pursues  thf  tuiattaiii 
able  and  ideal  Ixuiut  v,  tliiw-loHca  to  w  the  springs  of  ritwllev 
own  nature.     Like  Marlowe,  Sht-Dey  wu*  [xipwcssfd  by  tlirf 
"denire  for  the  iinixtfuiible,''  and  hiH  itL<tntiable  aixl  buoyant 
8i«rit  mounts  inlo  n-giomt  where  we  t-annol  follow,     lu 


am!     ' 


nobility  of  its  verttf  and  the  beauty  of  Jta  natural  deyrii 
tjom,  Ataslor  shows  a  greut  a<lvanee  in  poetic  powt^r, 
from  this  time  (be  flplemiours  of  Slielley's  jienius  steadil^^ 
discloM!  thenisclvfs.     In  his  next  poam,  Tfw  Revolt  of  ^VoiiB 
(181S),  he  poured  out  tboee  hopes  for  the  rej^neration  o^^ 
the  world,  which  are  a  vital  foree  in  his  life  and  i>Qetrv. 
Shelley  was  Ics9  t>lindlv  destruelive.  leas  hopdaae.  llian 
Bynm,    He  «iw  that  the  <Ii.*ftppoinTttient  whi«h  sucreofjc 
the  failure  of  the  I{evo!inion  had  "uneonsriouslyfoumi  relit 
only  iu  the  wilful  exaggeration  of  its  own  despair,"  and 
wrote   T/if  /^.'TviJ/  nj  Isiam   in  tlie   iM-lief  that  men   wer 
" uuiergiiig  from  their  Iranee.'"     HLs  hero,  I*ann,  ts  not 
l<ara  or  a  Manfred,  loet  in  selfish  gloom  and  misanthropy, 
but  a  poet-prophet,  aspiring  after  excellence,  who  falla  u 

■  Preface  to  Th*  SenM  o/  hiam.    Tlie  puwoge  BtM  quoted  appw^ 
«atljr  nten  tv  Bjrron. 
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willing  martyr  to  his  love  for  men.  In  contrast  to  Byron's 
chaotic  (Icsponilcncy,  thi;  poi-m  strikii;  uitew  the  not4i  of 
hope  and  prophecy;  it  suggettts  to  ms  that  Uie  interval  of 
doubt  and  dcpresaiou  i^  pnssing;  it  proclaiiafl  a  social  laith. 
Mankind  ia  to  be  saved  by  Love,  and  in  (he  poein  "Ixtve 
ia  oelcbratcd  everywhere  as  Uie  solo  law  which  should  gov- 
ern the  moral  world."  The  whole  poct-worid  of  Shelley  is 
tranHfipired  and  gloriouti  in  the  radiance  of  this  faith.  The 
doctrine  of  The  RevoU  of  Islam  was  Ixit  reiterated  in  ooe  of 
the  noblest  of  hia  poems,  the  lyrical  drama  of  fVxgMJAgm 
Unbound  (1820).  There  we  sec  Proinethcus,  the  type  of 
humanity,  or  of  the  hiunan  niiml,  chained  to  the  precipice 
by  Jupiter,  the  pcisonification  of  that  despotic  authority 
which  clogp  man's  fr«:  develo[>nient.  Tlie  h<iur  of  lilx-ra- 
tion  18  at  haiid.  .Vsia,  the  incarnation  of  that  iiit-ffable 
ideal  which  Shelley  sought,  the  "life  of  life,"  and  "dtuulow 
of  bi-auty  untwhcld,"  joiimcya  t*)  m<-ot  Prometheus.  Jupi- 
ter ifi  ovortlm>wn,  the  rule  of  dwpoti»m  brokt-n.  Promu- 
tbeus  unbound  Li  united  to  Ana,  that  is,  tHe  mind  of  nuui 

tiR  wetliled  tu  lis  holiest  aspiratitnis,  an<l  the  world  enteis 
upon  tlie  reign  of  uoiveRial  love. 


"  Love  (roiD  itn  awful  throne  of  pttUctit  power 
In  ilii;  wiav  heart,  from  thn  Inxt  Kiddy  bour 
Of  dramd  cndunuiop,  Imtn  the  xlippei;,  itMip, 
And  naxTVW  rcr^  of  i^rag-like  agony  ipringi. 
And  (old*  uv«r  the  vorid  iU  huliug  wiDgK."  ■ 


So  in  the  ckwing  chorus  of  tfejfof  (1822),  a  drama  insplnxl 
by  the  Greek  war  for  todependeDoe,  the  poet's  viMtun  seea 
hi  tho  coming  Goldco  Ago  Uic  return  of  "Saturn  and  of 
Love." 

"  No4  gold,  not  bknd,  tlielr  altar  dow«r«, 
Bui  rotiw  t«an  and  wymho\  Bow^m."  * 

■  V.  tiM  tpcei-li  (rf  IVoni*i)MnM  to  Atin.  Art  ill.  .Sr.  .1,  and  tU  bMu- 
tilul  lyiic  "Ulv  u(  U[»,  tliy  l.jpc  BnkiixUD,"  Aot  ii.  Sc.  i. 
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Id  spite  or  hte  prareeeed  opininns,  ShcUpy  ut  In  thin  poei 
one  of  the  mnat  intensely  Christ  iim  of  fjiglUh  poets. 
Mrs.  ShcJlcy's  wonbt,  ho  had  "an  exceeding  faith  in  the 
spirit  of  Chmtiaoity,"  and  he  went  about  among  tnvn  the 
embodiment  of  tovc  and  wty.  the  helpc-r  of  (he  helpless 
and  thepoOT. 

In  1818  Shelley  left  for  the  Continent,  truvelling  ai 
writing  among  the  most  beautiful  twcncs.  A  number 
poeros  composed  i»  the  year  following  show  the  deep  effect 
produced  upon  him  by  the  newti  of  the  Manchester  inassit- 
cre '  and  by  the  thought  of  the  opprottsion  and  mi^r>-  at 
home.  Among  thr»e  are  The  Mwsgw  of  Anarthy,  in  which 
Murder  appears  wt  Lord  Co^llereagh  arul  Fraud  ad  Lord 
EldoQ,  with  ita  pa»>ii>nate  appeal  to  the  people  to  rltr 
tiffaasi  their  oppressors;  "England  in  1819,"  aod  "The 
Song  to  the  Men  of  England."  In  these  poems  the  do: 
cratic  iiymptttliie:^  of  Shelley  take  a  pamionatc  and  di 
tinrtly  practical  form.  The  brief  spjice  lietween  INtS 
Ills  unlimcly  death  in  1822  is  the  period  of  StK-lley's  grca' 
work.  Year  by  year  the  fulness  of  his  geniur;  wan  reveal- 
ing Itself.  He  had  learned  of  life  and  of  sufFering:  his  faith 
waa  deepening,  his  niinil  maturing  through  experience  and 
iDcossant  study,  lie  wat  becoming  a  more  consummsto 
ma.ster  of  his  art.  Tlwt  labyrinthine  profusion  of  fancy 
and  imagery,  which  ilazxlcs  and  confuses  ua  in  many  of  his 
CArlier  poems  by  itt<  very  splendour  and  excess,  b  chas- 
lencd  aod  restrained  in  hi»  later  8ong»,  wliich  xtand  pre- 
eminent among  the  most  exguJaite  matiotui  of  lyric  art. 
But  Kngli.4h  ]K>ctiy  was  to  suffer  a  sudden  and  im^)uimbh' 
law.  In  1822,  while  sailing  un  the  Gulf  of  leghorn, 
was  oau^t  in  a  squall  off  the  Via  Reg^a  and  periahi 
So  Bwiftly  and  so  terribly  did  that  breath  of  tlic  Eter: 
whose  mi^t  he  had  invoked  in  6ong,  descend  upon  him.* 

'  t'.  p.  400,  lupra. 

'  r.  U>t  Ktaiuft  of  Adoitoit, 
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Criticism  can  do  but  little  toward  helping  tis  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  Shelley's  character  and  work.  We  dare  not  at- 
tempt by  any  cold  analysis  to  reach  the  secrets 
2j^Jrt  ■'^  *  nature  so  intricately  and  exquisitely  faah- 
ioned;  to  apportion  praise  and  blame,  or  to 
reconcile  real  or  apparent  contradictions.  He  was  de- 
nounced by  his  contemf)oraries  for  acts  and  opinions 
which  were  rightly  considered  immoral  and  hurtful  to  the 
order  and  happiness  of  society.  No  admiration  for 
Shelley  should  lead  us  to  think  lightly  of  his  faults  or  blind 
us  to  their  disastrous  consequences.  How  far  he  was 
morally  responsible  for  erroneous  principles  sincerely 
held  we  need  not  here  inquire;  what  we  should  realise  is 
that  his  wrong  actions  were  in  confonnity  with  what  he 
himself  believed  to  be  right.  To  be  just  to  him  we  must 
identify  ourselves,  for  the  time,  with  his  view  of  life.  We 
must  realise  also  the  nobility  of  many  of  his  ainis,  his 
childlike  purity  and  innocence,  which  shrank  back  pained 
and  perplexed  at  the  defilements  of  the  world. 

Shelley's  poetry,  like  his  nature,  must  be  known  through 
sympathy  rather  than  through  criticism.  No  English 
poet  is  more  remote  from  those  tangible  facts  of  life  which 
daily  engross  us,  none  has  fewer  points  of  contact  with  the 
average  mental  state  of  the  average  man.  Like  his 
Skylark,  Shelley  mounts  from  the  earth  as  a  cloud  of  fire; 
and  his  song  reaches  us  from  blue  aerial  heights.  If  we 
have  an  answering  touch  of  his  nature,  if  we  have  it  in  us 
to  leave  the  ground,  we  sliall  Ix;  caught  up  likewise  into 
those  luminous  and  unfathomaiilf  spaces  where  he  sings. 
To  understanil  Shelley,  wc  mu.-!t  recall  those  moments 
when  some  deep  feeling  has  shaken  the  dominion  of  the 
onlinary  in  us,  when  the  familiar  has  grown  strange  to  us 
and  the  spiritual  near,  or  perhaps  when  a  vague  desire  for 
a  something  unguessed  has  possessinl  us;  then,  if  we  imagine 
those  feelings  intensified  a  hundredfold,  wc  arc  nithin 
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Bight  of  the  confinm  of  Shelley's  world.  This,  indowl. 
more  particuLariy  applicable  to  his  )iu;^er  And  more  diffi- 
cult works,  as  The  Witch  of  Atiait  and  Brrijtst/chidion: 
many  of  bis  &l)ort«r  and  more  familinr  poemB  arc  free  from 
obscurity,  yet  full  of  SheJlvy's  peculiar  magic.  Xu  lits 
purely  lyrical  faculty,  his  power  to  sing,  Shelley 
almost  without  aparallol  in  Englisli  poetry. 


JOHN  KEATS. 

(17M-I821.) 

Tlie  inclination   to  aa<)ociate   KeatA  with  Bymn  and 

Shelley,  his  contcmporarios  iu  |XM.'t>r>',  l-;  nattuml,  but  in  many 

^^,  ways  mltleading.    It  ia  true  that  the  three  poets 

Brnm.  Mi    were  not    far  apart  \n  ago,  and  that  none  o[ 
SbtOej.  (jjpjjj  jj^.^  j^  [^  ^jjj^     jj  ^  j^yj,  jjj^j  p^jj  j^  ^-^ 

own  way  expressed  some  phi^sc  or  quality  of  youth :  B>Ton, 
its  tingovemwl  paKtions  and  ill-considerpd  deapairs; 
Shelley,  its  guucrou^,  if  visionary,  aspirations;  Keft,^r  itt 
freshnces  of  unquestioning  pnjoyment,  tte  unduUcd  and 
exqiii^itu  jiunsibility  to  the  beauty  of  the  things  of  sense^i 
But  the  [Hiinttf  of  differpiire  between  Keat«  and  the  olde^H 
merabera  of  the  group  greatly  exceed  these  more  accklculal 
or  external  marks  of  respniblanc*.  liVTiile  Shelley's  noble 
tribute  to  K^atfi's  memory  aiid  genius  in  Adonait  links  the 
two  poets  together  in  our  thoughts,  the  personal  relatiomi 
betwet^n  them  wen>  extfvmely  slight,  and  in  the  nature 
of  their  genius  they  were  widely  different.  BjTon  and 
KeatA  were  even  more  wide! y~«'parateil .  BsTon  speaJui^ 
contemptuoitsly  both  of  Keata  and  of  his  poetry;  wl 
Keat«,  on  his  jmrt,  shows  no  trace  of  B^Ton's  influence,' 
In  tnith,  Keats  ^-as  entirely  apart  from  the  dotpocratic 
and  revolutionary  movtnnent  to  which  Byron  and  Shelley 
belonged.  Thoee  kindred  impiilseB.  the  pity  for  human 
Buffering  and  tlie  "passion  for  reforming  the  world,"  whicl 
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bad  beeu  a  growing  iru;i)imlioii  and  power  in  EngUsli 
jioelry  from  Thompon  to  Shelley,  arc  abeoliiU-iy  alien  to 
tlio  poelry  of  Ivuats.  Hm  girtiius  dniWK  its  tiuuii^iCDt 
from  widely  different  sources,  ainl  to  undenttand  lus  re- 
lation to  Iit<-'rary  history  wo  must  apimmch  him  as  tlie 
bringer  of  a  freah  impiUae  into  Eiy^iali  poetry,  the  force 
of  whieh  \s  uot  yet  siH-at. 

Byron  and  Shelley,  llie  poets  of  democracy,  wp-tp  repre- 
sentativi^  of  tlic  uri»toeratic  cUma;  Kcato  was  the  eon 
of  the  tiea<l  hostler  in  a  livery  stable  at  Moorfields,  I«ndon. 
'II10  poet's  father,  TltuiniiB  Keat^,  Irnd  married 
ttie  dau){hter  of  his  employer,  and  succeeded 
to  the  management  of  the  bujtiucas  at  tlie  Swan  and  Hoop> 
There  John,  the  dde-st  child,  waa  lx)rn  October  31, 1 795.  Aa 
a  boy  he  appears  to  have  be<rn  at  first  cliielly  rcnukrkable 
for  beauty  of  face,  coui^ge,  and  punnacity.  Aecoixling 
to  the  painter  Hnydon,  who  ktiew  liirn  well  in  after  years, 
be  was,  "when  an  infant,  a  moHt  violent  and  tingovern- 
ablc  child."  WIk-a  about  seven  or  eight  years  old  be  vrm 
sent  to  a  Rchool  at  Enfiehl,  a  nmall  town  (ioni<:  trn  nulee 
north  of  Ix>ndon.  Hore  fiffjitina  —  acconling  to  one  of 
bin  schoolfellows  —  was  "meatand  driPlc  to  hitn."  He 
b  described  08  xnokol  and  gencrouB,  as  "always  Jn  ex- 
trerocg."  "in  pasMtous  of  tcaw  or  (tutrageous  fit8  oT 
hiUgbter."'  He  was  a  general  favourite,  yet  be  wbb 
often  morbklly  mJacrabla  and  giv<-n  to  groundlcaa  iw»- 
pieiona  of  hi.i  companions.  In  such  descriptions  we 
ittoognisc  ilint  imuLi-  wrimil^tliiv  to  joy  and  suffering, 
tliat  subjection  to  mootLn  and  sejisatinns,  which  character- 
ised Iiim  in  nft^T  life.  "Vou  teJI  me  never  to  despair," 
he  wrote  to  Haydon  in  1817;  "I  wish  it  were  easy  for  me 
to  observe  Ihi'  aaying  —  tnith  is,  I  have  a  horrid  morbidity 
of  temperament."*    A  year  Iati*r  be  wrote  to  Baily,  "I 

I  llu*  iKibootfrUoir  wikn  1-3dwud  Ui>lniea;v.  Colvin**  Kmt*.  pp.  7,  (t 
*  iMf,  edIWd  by  II.  B,  Foraun,  p.  17. 
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carry  all  inatten)  to  an  extreme,  so  tliat  whcti  I  liavc 
little  vexation  it  grows  in  five,  minutes  into  s  tlif^me  fur 
Sophorles. " '  During  the  earlier  part  of  Itis  school  iU>> 
Keats  seemwi  destined  for  militafv  suceeaa  ratJier  tliaii 
for  distinction  m  a  )Hict;  liut  when  he  wae  about  thirtoen 
the  passion  for  study  took  posseHsion  of  him,  and  be  react 
with  a»  much  int«miity  ils  he  hiul  fought.  He  knew  no 
Creek,  and  in  I^tin  his  claxNcal  attainmcntji  extended  no 
furthiT  tlian  the  .Eneid,'  yet  he  found  out  a  way  to  Greek 
inyttiolog)'  throtigh  the  pstifis  of  Touke's  I'atUheon,  Lem^y 
prifire's  Cla**ieai  Ihtiumary,  and  Spencers  l*olymct\m^ 
Seldom  has  the  stren^i  and  trust worthinefis  of  tlia^^ 
instinct  which  leads  genius  to  wlect  and  appropriate  the 
msterial  most  ouited  to  its  dcvelopmejit  been  more 
strikingly  illiistratwl.  In  thw  introduction  to  literatim- 
KcatM  Imd  the  benefit  of  the  fricudjJiip  of  Charlgt  Cow-cico 
Oarke,  the  wn  of  the  heati  master  and  a  yoimg  man  of 
deeided  literary  tastes. 

During  theor  yean)  at  Enfield,  Keat^  lost  his  fa 
and  mother,  and  in  1810,  when  he  was  but  fifteen, 
guardian  took  liini  from  school  and  apprenticed  him  to 
Mr.  Hammond,  a  surj^w  at  F>lmonton.    As  this  tO' 
is  but  a  few  miles  from  Enfield,'  Keftt^  was  able  to  keep  up 
hb  intiniary  w-ith  the  Clarkea.    The  influence  of  Char] 
Clarke    on    KeaUt    thus    continuwl    uninlfmipted. 
two  friends  read  together,  and  discussed  their  favouri 
poets,  and.  through  Ciarko.  Keats  found  a  new  world 
delight  in  th«  poetry  of  Spenser.    There  It  a  close  affini 
betwoiea  tl)c  genius  of  Spenser  and  that  of  Kcau,  and 
rea^ling  the  Falrie  Queene  the  v-ounger  poet,  witli  hi 
beauty-loving  aud  romantic  nature,  must  liave  felt  tli 

'  Lttten.  edited  by  11.  B.  Fonuan,  p,  176. 
■  C.  C.  C3ulc«'«  clup(«r  on  KeaUi  in  his  RMoUeKtiotu  <•/  ITntfr*. 
'  Bdmooion  IIm  bMvnwn  London  umI  EdSoU,  «od  about  Matm  \ 
four  niilM  from  tlie  bttnr  pboe. 
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he  had  come  into  his  inheritance.  Clarke  says  that  he  went 
"ramping"  through  the  poem  "as  a  young  horse  would 
through  a  spring  meadow."  '  It  seems  to  have  been  this 
pure  enjoyment  of  Spenser's  jx)etry  that  first  stirred  in 
Keats  the  desire  to  write,  and,  according  to  good  authority, 
his  Imiiaiion  of  Syenaer  was  liis  earhest  attempt  at  verse. 
In  another  early  poem,  full  of  boyish  raptures  over  chiv- 
alry, he  does  homage  to  Spenser,  and  calls  on  his  gentle 
spirit  to  hover  about  his  ste{»: 

"Spenserl  thy  brows  ara  arched,  open,  kind. 
And  come  like  a  clear  smiriee  to  my  mind."  * 

At  eighteen  Keats  had  thus  gained  access  to  those  two 
enchanted  regions  —  the  world  of  Greek  mythology  and 
the  world  of  mediscval  romance  —  which  were  to  give  their 
especial  colouring  to  much  of  his  greatest  work.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrcl  with  Mr.  Hammond,  Keats  did  not 

complete  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship,  but 
Jjj^*"      came  up  to  London  in  1814,  and  continued  his 

study  of  medicine  in  the  London  hospitals. 
He  seems  to  have  acquitted  himself  creditably  in  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  but  the  whole  force  of  his  nature  went  out 
more  and  more  toward  poetry,  which  rapidly  became  his  one 
absorbing  passion.  Through  Clarke,  who  had  also  settled 
in  London,  he  read  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer,  and 
celebrated  his  conquest  of  this  new  kingdom  for  his 
imagination  in  a  sonnet  which  is  one  of  the  first  revelations 
of  the  extent  of  his  poetic  power.    Soon  after  he  met 

Leigji  Hunt,  and  began  a  friendship  which  was 
^^  '  to  exercise  an  important  influence  on  his  career. 
Hunt,  who  was  about  ten  years  Keats's  senior,  was  an 
amiable,  but  somewhat  volatile  and  superficial  man,  with  a 
fine  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  a  poetic  phrase,  but  no  great 

'  RecolUetion*  of  Wriiert,  "John  Keata." 
'  Specimen  of  an  /nduefion  U>  a  Poem. 
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strength  or  creatj\'e  power.    Hit  poetry*,  while  sometimetf^ 
pleasing,  had  a  tendency  to  mere  prcttincss,  and  was  too 
apt  to  Kink  into  a  colloquial  familiarity  which  he  niiHtook^y 
for  oftsa,  but  which  wa?  iK-tieath  the  dignity  of  art.     Hia^^ 
UtCfary  est^ays  were  graceful  and  appreciative.    Hunt  was 
the  head  of  what  wn.s  derisively  called  the  "Cockney  Sciiool." 
He  Imd  anmswi  the  btlter  antagonism  of  the  f^reat  Tory^i 
periodicals,  lilarlcicood's  Magazine  and  the  Quartarly,  b]i^| 
the  position  hv  had  taken  in  politics  as  well  as  in  literature.^H 
for  drcumstances  had  made  him  a  hero  of  the  young  l.il)-^ 
nals.    >Vben  Kcat«  came  to  London,  Hunt  was  in  prison^H 
in  conseqwcnce  of  wrlain  unflattering  comments  on  tJi^^ 
Prince  of  Wales.    After  softening  liia  captivity  by  procur- 
ing a  flowered  wall-paper  and  by  much  reading  of  Spenser 
and  the  Italian  poct^,  Hunt  became,  to  Liberals,  a  nmrtjrr 
to  liberty,  and  to  Tories  an  object  of  attack.     He  had, 
moreover,  aroused  tjic  opjxieiitiou  of  the  Edinburgh  critics 
by  an  attack  on  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  of  Scott.j 
By  beeoming  a  {noetic  disciple  of  Himt,  Keats  conscqucnti] 
laid  himself  open  to  castigation  from  two  of  the  leading! 
critical  periodicals  of  the  day.     KcatsV  first  volume  of  poe-[ 
try,  indeed,  which  appeared  in  1817,  escapc^l  notice,    ftj 
was  a  thin  volume  of  short  poems,  full  of  youthful  crudities,  ■ 
and  marred  by  a  weak  cfl'u&Jvenpga  and  sentimentality  of 
ladTBiMt     phrase.     But  the  publication  of  his  long  poem  of 
and  iu         Endffnion  in  the  year  following  brought  dow^ 
*****"*■         upon  the  new  adherent  of  the  "Cockney  School "^j 
the  brutal  abuse  of  tlie  Quarterly  and  Blachmod's,  or,  aa^| 
lAndor  minted  it,  "Blackguard's"  Magauine.    We  know^^ 
now  that  Uiu  injustice  and  cruelty  of  these  attacks  were  not 
the  cause  of  Keata's  eariy  death,  that  Shdiey  wb.<i  mistaken 
whi-n  he  colled  the  reviewiTs  murderers,  and  Byron  when 
he  said  that  the  poet  of  Endym  ion  bad  Ijeen  "  snuffed  outli^j 
on  article."  *    Indeed,  after  the  Gret  shock,  Keats  sho^^H 

I  ■  Den  Juan,  Cutto  xi.  (tanu  Ix.  ^^H 
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s  real  restraint  ami  mauliaG9<8.  "Praise  or  blame,"  he  de- 
darctj,  "  has  btit  a  momentary  elTect  on  the  iTian  whcae  love 
of  beauty  in  the  aiistract  iiiakc^  liito  a  severe  crit4c  on  his 
own  works.  ...  I  never  was  afraid  of  failure;  for  1  would 
sooner  fail  than  not  be  araoug  iliu  greatest."  '  Keats  hitn- 
spoke  nl  Endijmum  as  a  "feverish  attempt  ratlier  than 
a  deed  accoiii;)ll'<hrd."'  ami  while  it  ^vcs  abundant  evi- 
dracc  of  higli  jjuuiULpower,  it  lacks  the  sustained  excellence 
1  the  fine  reet^aint  which  arc  found  in  the  greatest  works. 
Not  only  was  the  jxwm  a  failiu%  in  the  eyes  of  boKtile  cri- 
tics: KcaU  had  failed  to  express  in  it  the  real  capacity  that 
was  in  him.  lie  was  without  a  profession  (for  he  had  aban- 
doned medicine),  and  without  udMiuatc  inirnns  of  living, 
lie  had  his  geniiLi,  and  his  re-solve  to  be  anmng  the  great 
Kn^iflh  poctfl  alt^r  his  death.  He  was  twcp^y-three  when 
Endymion  was  puhlluhed;  he  was  not  twenty-six  witen  he 

died.  Vet  in  the  three  ypars  that  remained  for 
J2ji^^,     him,  darkened  toward  Uic  close  by  mental  and 

ph>'»iea!  suffering):,  he  won  a  lasting  filace  among 
the  poets  of  Hnglaud.  It  is  not  the  precocity  of  Keats  tliat 
surprisoH  us;  it  is  the  rafwdity  of  hia  poetic  development; 
the  fact  that  he  p»*!«e9  at  one  fltride  from  the  relaxing  and 
mawkish  strain  so  recurrent  in  the  earlier  poems,  and  from 
the  "indistinct  profusion"*  of  Endijmxon,  to  ctiich  highly- 
wrought  artiatic  inasterpieoca  as  Hyperion,  TheEveolSU 
Agtut^  and  the  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn.  It  argues  well  Tor 
Keats's  manlin«»  and  for  his  whoJe-iwuled  devotion  to  his 
art,  ttuit,  in  iho  face  of  hostile  criticimn,  his  gcuiiut  could 
thus  suddenly  and  triuni|>liantly  ast^ert  itself.  At  this 
time  (1818),  a  rival  paaaton  began  to  take  its  place  beside 
his  k>vo  of  poetry.    Uc  met  Mias  Fanny  Brawae,  and  his 


I 


'  LftUn,  p.  307,  FomiMa's  cditioii. 
*  PreTaoe  lo  Endffmiim. 

■  Klirllry'a  phnuu;  v.  Formiui's  etUtJoo  of  Stwltey^  Pnm  Werkt, 
voL  iv.  p.  ISO. 
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first  FeeUngs  of  mingled  attraction  and  disapproval  ga^ 
way  to  a  violent  infatuation.  It  is  a  fcvcmh  and,  on  Kc-uts'a 
Bide,  A  pitiaWe  love-story,  and  carries  us  rapidly  to  a  tragic^ 
ending,  i^igt^  of  ili-hi^tli  liad  bcforv  tbis  begun  to  sliow 
themsetvf^,  the  chances  of  any  immediate  recognition  as  a 
poet  wert!  inoet  digbt,  and  to  Kcats'.s  excitable  and  jealous 
temperament,  love  meant  tumult  and  too  often  torment- 
He  held  to  liiD  work,  but  the  uncertainties  and  vexatioos  of 
his  position  preyed  upon  him.  "  I  shall  be  able  to  do  noth- 
ing," be  writes.  "I  should  like  to  cast  the  die  for  love  or 
deatJb.'"  A  few  montlis  later  (February,  1S20),  consump- 
tion declared  itself,  and  from  U)c  fir<t  Keats  had  no  hope 
of  hb  own  recovery.  In  the  sanie  year  he  collected  and 
published  most  of  the  poems  which  he  had  written  since 
the  appearance  of  Endymion,  and  on  these  poems  Im  fame 
chiefly  re»t».  In  tin;  fall  of  1820  it  became  evident  that 
Keats  could  not  Aurvive  another  winter  in  England,  and  in 
September  he  sailed  for  Napli-ri  witli  his  friood  Joseph 
Severn.  Me  lingen^  for  a  sliurt  liiiu;  in  what  he  called 
bitterly  a  "  poi^thumntis  existence,"  and  died  iu  Rome 
Febniar}'  23,  1821-  M\s  ladt  words  were  to  his  faithful 
Severn,  "Thank  God.  it  luM  oome." 

The  moving  principle  of  Keatfi's  life  and  poetry  ia  tii4 
wor«!ujl-ilLJita.uty.    Somehow  there  hod  been  lodged  in^ 
this  son  of  tt  London  husllor  a  seemingly  mi- 
raculous power  to  know  and  love  beauty  and  to 
emtxNJy  tiua  fine  perception  of  it  m  a  beautiful 
form.    To  him  the  exercise  of  this  power  to  perceive  and  to      « 
create  was  the  supreme,  almost  tlie  sole,  inten-st.    It  took  fl 
the  place  of  a  religion.    The  first  articles  of  hb  creed  " 

his  conviction 


ae 
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*  A  tiling  of  bcAutjr  it  *  joj  ronver," 


•  JMm.  lIHh  Oetobw,  1819.  p.  iflS.  FoTinan'*  oditioa. 
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and  tliat  beauty  and  truth  are  one.'  We  may  add  to 
these  his  proee  statement  that  "with  a  great  poet  the 
sense  of  beauty  overcomes  every  other  coosideration,  or 
rather  oUiterates  all  consideration," '  and  we  may  recall 
further  his  significant  words  to  Miss  Brawne,  "Why  may 
I  not  speak  of  your  Beauty,  since  without  that  I  could 
never  have  lov'd  you?"*  The  deUght  in  beauty  in  its 
outward  manifestations  depends  partly  on  the  soul  and 
partly  on  the  senses.  Physically,  Keats  was  endowed 
with  80  fine  and  pleasure-loving  an  oi^anlsation  tiiat  his 
senses  as  well  as  his  soul  were  delicately  responsive  to  out- 
ward impressions.  This  peculiar  freshness  and  openness 
to  impression  lies  on  the  surface  of  his  character  and  work. 
"The  glitter  of  the  sea,"  says  Haydon,  "seemed  to  make 
ki»  nature  tremtde."  He  luxuriates  in  sensations,  he  goes 
into  raptures  over  the  taste  of  claret  or  of  fruit.  In  his 
woric  he  conunuoicates  something  of  his  keener  suseepti- 
biUty  to  our  duller  and  more  phlegmatic  senses.  TTiat 
wonder  of  romance,  The  Eve  of  St.  Affnes,  for  instance,  Is 

a  poem  of  sensuous  impressions.  We  are  made 
It.  igsM.     to  feel  the  aching  cold,  or  the  "poppied  warmth 

of  sleep;"  lo  hear  the  resonance  of  the  silver 
trumpets,  or  the  pattering  of  the  "flawblown  sleet;"  to 
see  the  "car\'6d  angels,  ever  eager-eyed;"  to  taste  the 
jellies  "soother  than  the  creamy  curd."  It  is  a  poem 
of  contrasts:  the  radiance  of  light  and  colour,  the  storm  and 
darkness;  the  palsied  crone  and  the  ancient  beadsman, 
beside  the  absorbing  happiness  and  ecstasy  of  love  and 
youth.  It  is  this  same  fastidious  susceptibility  to  beauty 
that  declares  itself  in  the  almost  unrivalled  verbal  felicity 
of  Keats's  best  work.  So  rich  are  his  best  poems  in  this 
magical  quality  —  as,  for  instance,  his  finest  odes  —  that 

■  Sm  opening  of  Endymion  and  the  end  of  Od»  on  a  Grtcian  Um. 
*  Letter  to  hia  brother  George,  LttUn,  p.  SI,  Fonmm'B  edition 
»  Ibid..  351. 
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ve  linger  over  thorn,  hel<]  by  pure  delight  in  the  peKectJon ' 
of  the  phraw.    Tliis  full  Micitv  of  cxprtiaMon.  ]x>Huipfl 
KeatoV  greatot  distinction  as  a  poet,  is  the  quality  he 

!*win8  to  have  adniirwi  most  in  Uw.*  poetry  of 
oturn.       others,     As  a  boy,  he  hail  gone  into  raptures 

over  the  cpttlict  "sea-sUoulderiiif;  whales:"  and 
in  the  QumerouB  alliiflionH  to  the  viorVa  of  hit)  favourite 
poets  which  are  scattered  llirough  hi»  letter*,  his  enthimuam 
is  alwaya  for  tlic  phrase,  never,  or  rarely,  for  the  idea.  Hejj 
wrote  to  his  friend  Bailey  that  he  looked  "upon  fine^^ 
pltrases  like  a  lover."  '  With  his  openness  of  nature  to 
beautiful  iinpresBions  and  this  fastidious  felicity  of  phroae, 
Keat«  luxuriated  in  two  great  realms  of  beauty  —  the 
world  of  the  claagic  Greek,  and  the  u'orld  of  mp^lia^vfll 
romance.  Wta  fellowship  with  the  one  has  given  us  such 
poems  as  Hyperion  and  the  Odt  on  a  Grecian  Urn;  bis; 
fellowship  with  the  other,  St.  Agti&i'  Eve  and  La  BetU^ 
Dame  km  Merci,  Shelk-y  put  his  Immaiiitarianism  into 
his  Prometheus;  uwh-r  Tennj'Soii's  clasi^iic  poems  is  the 
tmderciurent  of  modem  ideas;  the  boh]  of  Coleridge'a 
Ancient  Mariner  is  loodLTii  within  its  quaint  old  boUad-j 
fcvni.  But  Keata  Is  remote,  not  merely  from  hb  moder 
surroundings,  but  frotii  the  spirit  of  hia  time:  in  his  cl 
poems  he  is  cIorc  io  tJwinlHinie,  and  in  his  mediirvolU 
he  is  really  the  precursor  of  Ilossctti  and  the  Pn-Raphael-'' 
itcfl.  Besides  such  poems  as  those  of  which  we  have 
qwken,  Keate  has  ^iven  us  in  many  of  his  odes  and  soimcts 
specimens  of  his  personal  feelingi  and  moods. 

That  Keats  was  an  inspired  interpreter  of  beauty ;  that  he 
hM  cnrichwl  the  literature  with  poems  which,  though  fen 
in  number,  possess  a  fastrinatJnii   of  thi'ir  ownj 
fjjj^"  these  things  are  beyond  question.    Yet  aft 
this  k  freely  recognized,  the  place  which  Kcat 
holds  among  the  great  poet^  of  England  remains 
•  ItOtn,  p.  3M,  fomMa'»  editiuo. 
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indotermined.  Our  fcdtog  on  this  tnaUer  will  tlopMid 
largely  upon  our  ideal  of  poetry  and  our  convirtions  aa  to 
it«  true  turns.  If  wo  believe  timt  tin-  liighcut  functioD  of 
the  poet  is  to  give  pleasure  tJirough  Uie  creation  of  a  beauty 
that  appeals  primarily  to  tlio  senecic,  the  poetry  of  Kf&is 
will  come  neAr  to  reaiining  otir  ideal.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  wc  believe  tliat  the  highest  and  truest  poetry,  while 
pocasesfiing  this  beauty,  adds  to  it  a  beauty  more  purely 
spiritual,  a  teaching  and  upliftjiig  power,  and  an  i-lenient 
of  thought,  we  8hull  find  Kest^'s  p»etry  <lit4tinctly  in- 
sufGcicnt  for  our  highest  n)ood».  It  must  be  reniciiibercd, 

moreover,  tliat  the  alxwucf  of  the  etliiral  and 
5'f^J^    spirit*ia]  elements  in  the  poetrj-  of  Keat^  is  tiat 

Bcei^jmlal,  but  iu  the  reHuil  of  liia  most  ».'ttl<Hl 
oooviction8jnrR^nl_to  pnetry  as  an  art.  He  was  opiyscd 
to  the  idea  thai  the  [xx-t  kIiouIiI  be  a  t*-aeher.  a  Ix-Iicf  which 
waB  the  in.'tpiration  of  Alilton,  Wortluworth,  Shelley,  Tenny- 
son, aiwl  Bn)wniMg.  He  eondemncd  the  pliiloaophie  element 
in  Wordsworth's  poemf);  he eon<lrnine<l  thf  love  nj  Iniman- 
ity  and  the  desire  to  serve  it  in  Shelley's,  The  arlit-l,  he 
declared,  must  have  no  purixwe  beyond  that  of  the  poetic 
effect.  Sueh  a  purpose  is  wrongly  thought  of  m  the  god 
of  the  work,  "but,"  he  addn,  "'an  »rtiat  rniiat  (f^jve  Mam- 
mon." '  This  theory  of  poolry  is  plainly  in  keeping  with 
he  tastes  and  ehanictw  of  Ktfit^  liimseif.  Suprpme  in 
■one  provriwe,  he  is  grie\'f>»8ly  laekin^  in  the  hi^hmt  as- 
PU^Uqq^,  in  spirituality,  and  in  the  ardour  for  right  and 
truth.  ApparenlJy  devoifl  of  a  religioufl  nense,  hb  percep- 
tion of  bnkuty  grows  Iven  sensitive  aa  b«>auty  lieeontn)  Irvu 
hysleal  and  more  atiedraet.  Baek  of  the  work  of  tlie 
greatest  poets  we  recognise  the  tft-nn-ndniw  (nn-f  which 
comes  from  the  whole  mind  and  nature  of  the  man. 
Keat^'B  poetry,  beautiful  within  its  limltii,  is  eirrumscrilxtl 
the  serioua  limitationa  of  KcaUt  liimself.    In  Lamin^ 

>  LeIWr  to  SbeUey,  iMttn.  p.  SOS,  FonD&n'*  exjitioa 
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For  instance,  wbJcli  has  boeii  pronouitccd  "one  of 
most  glorious  jewels  in  the  crown  or  Englinh  poetiy, 
the  tuxurioua  i-niotiotu  of  the  sensea,  ibc  fascination 
^^  the  Circe,  are  idcaliwil  and    elevated    into 

Hupenority  to  thouglit  and  to  truth.  We  are 
called  upon  to  sympathtw  with  lAmia,  the  serpent- 
temptress  traiufonnnl  into  a  beautiful  wonuu);  a  fair 
illusion,  destroyed  by  the  eye  of  tnith.  Lnniia  beseeches 
her  lover  not  to  think,  knowing  that  "a  moment's  lliouglit 
is  passion's  passing  bell."  We  cannot  but  reeognise  in 
this  the  Bpiril  of  Keats  wliea  he  wrote,  "Oh,  for  a  life  of 
Sensations,  raihw  than  of  Thoughta!"  *  Lainia  dips,  but 
Truth,  tho  philueopher  who  has  wrought  her  di-stmctjon, 
ought,  saj's  the  poet,  to  have  his  temples  bound  with 
"spearp-oss"  and  the  "spiteful  llustle,"  Contrary  to 
his  theory,  Keats  has  here  given  la  a  poem  with  a  teach- 
ing; but  the  teaching,  while  eharact«rii4tic,  is  noithiT 
elevated  nor  true.  It  is  poewible  that  the  shortcomings 
of  Kejits  are  the  result  of  immaturity,  and  that,  had  he 
lived,  his  genius  would  have  declared  itself  in  other  ways.' 
What  ho  might  have  ilone  is  matter  for  conjecture;  bi 
we  know  that  his  later  poi^ns  arc  not  immature  b 
highly  finished,  and  it  is  cle-ar  that  his  aih-anee  toward 
poetry  of  moral  power  and  philosophii;  thought  woul- 
only  have  been  gained  by  a  railical  change  in  his  vie 


■  A,  C.  Swinbiime,  "Kmla,"  In    Rnei/eloptJia  BrUatutiea, 
ediUon. 

*  LtOcn,  p.  X3,  FormMi'*  odttioo. 

'  Uftttlieir  Arnold  conUnd*  that,  from  what  we  know  of  Keabi,  it 
b  frebabU  (liBt  Ilia  Kctuux  would  havp  i)i)\'elop«d  in  "nionJ  inUvpnUi- 
licin."  Ho  qtioloi  from  KcnU'H  k^tn  Ui  Hhow  that  bo  had  a  gmiring 
do«r»  for  ctudy,  and  givn  thin  ui  a  proof  of  hi*  intrlloctuol  poanibtli- 
licB.  He  omiU,  howovor,  a  Ut«F  pawagp  in  whir.b  KcaU  dM'tarc* 
tliAl  hi^  pmfm  picamir*  to  Mudy  [Lrtlert,  p.  132).  Probably  KunU 
oficin  cxpnwird  ■  poMng  mood,  uid  too  ntuch  «re«gbt  sliould  not  ba 
given  Ui  hi*  of(«n  inipubive  utlcraaow 
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of  poetry,  and  by  not  bo  much  a  growth  as  a  total  making 
over  of  the  man  himself.  Judging  him  by 
UB^Orai "°  what  he  has  done,  we  are  constrwned,  unless  we 
adopt  his  views  of  poetry,  to  admire  with  certain 
reservations.  His  poetry  is  the  song  of  the  Sirens.  It  is 
weakened  by  a  strain  of  effeminacy:  and  its  atmosphere, 
often  heavy  as  with  sweet  and  cloying  odours,  is  delJciously 
enervating.  We  miss  in  it  the  manly  vigour  of  those 
mountain  heights  where,  as  in  Wordsworth  or  Shelley,  the 
air  is  pure  and  clear.  We  should  lose  much  were  we  unable 
to  yield  ourselves  to  that  spell  of  warm  and  abundant 
loveliness  of  which  Keats  is  master,  but  if  we  rejoice  in  the 
life-giving  air  that  blows  on  the  high  altitudes  of  poetry, 
we  will  not  drift  into  that  unthinking  or  wholesale  adula- 
tion in  which  lovers  of  Keats  are  apt  to  indulge.  The 
motto  from  his  master  Spenser  which  Keats  prefixed  to 
Endymum  is  the  index  to  the  spirit  of  all  his  work;  it 
expresses  Keats's  ideal,  but  we  may  question  whether  ^at 
ideal  is  the  highest: 

"Wb&t  more  felicity  can  fall  lo  crefttura 
Thau  to  enjoy  delight  with  lihortyT" 


CHAPTER  n. 
VICTORIAN  ENGLAND. 

TiiE  year  1832  "i»>"  coiivcnitntly  be  n-gartled  as  thaj 
beginning  of  the  lalfgt^  Htfrary  epoch  of  England.     No 

oiily  (lid  many  of  the  grcaljuilJiore  who  stand  _, 
If'vf.ifrt*.  rpl'i^scntativps  and  exponents  of  the  Victorian 

agu,  U'giii  to  write  in  or  about  ttuit  year,  Hit 
many  surrounding  conditions^  in  society  or  in  thouglit 
which  haw  Iiclpod  to  givu  fonu  and  color  to  their  work, 
then  began  to  impress  themselwji  upon  the  tone  of  literary 
production.  It  is  never  easy  to  si-lccl,  out  of  the  coniplcx 
an<i  multifarious  life  of  a  time,  tho««  |iartirular  social  con- 
ditions or  current  modes  of  thought  wliich  luive  done  most 
towanl  gi^^ng  to  the  literature  of  the  epoch  its  special  note 
or  personality.  But  in  dealing  with  a  past  e]X)ch  at  least 
some  of  our  difficulties  liavt-  been  removed  by  the  mere 
lapse  of  Uuio.  Rightly  or  wrongly  time  Itas  selected  for 
us  what  we  must  assume  to  !«*  (he  leading  characteristics 
of  the  period.  The  confusion  of  iuniunerablc  voiccfi  ha 
long  coascd,  thousands  of  ilaity  liappenings  have 
out  of  mind,  and  the  meaning  and  due  relutiuiw  of  greal 
events  have  grown  more  clear.  KeejMng  in  mind  the  obst 
c]«s  to  our  gaining  a  ;ust  and  comprehcusivo  idea  of 
time  to  which  we  may  Ix^  said  to  brlons,  wp'TOust  try 
imilerstaud  its  general  meaning  and  peraooolity,  so  far 
our  neaineaa  to  it  will  permit. 

We  can  <ieti-et  titfee  forcett  at  work  in  the  life  and  thouf 
of  recent  England,  which  Irnve  l»eeu  jxitent  factors  in 
ro/itemporary  literature. 
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J^l)  Tlte  admna  of  democracy. 

\(2)  TliC  getieral  diffusion  of  knoveledge  and  of  literoiurt. 

1(3)  Tiic  adtunce  of  science. 

The^  are  not  separate  but  interdependent  forces;  each 
Itas  acted  on  ttie  otticni,  and  thrlr  coinbinnl  influence  haa 
done  much  to  determine  the  (li:i<tinguishing  i^pirit  of  our 
r>poch  and  it^  literature. 

I.  The  advttiice  of  democracy.  By  the  year  1S30  tlic 
cou»or\'alive  reaction  wWch  had  followed  the  meeting  of 
the  ('ongress  of  \'ionna,  had  given  way  Ixtfort?  a  frt«h  out- 
brettk  of  the  n-volutjonary  apirit.  In  this  year  the  Bour- 
bon king,  Charits  X.,  was  driven  by  the  liberals  from  tlie 
throne  of  France.  Tlie  event  awakenc«l  in  Geniiany  a 
retiponsive  agitation,  aitd  the  progress  of  democracy  in 
£un>po,  which  had  but  suffered  a  tetnimrarj'  check,  vas 
n^iimed.  In  Kngland  this  tendency  showed  itwlf  iti 
changea  so  radical  tliat  they  eonHtitiitol  in  fact  a  pe^ct'able 
and  l^tU)cysluti<>n>  The  period  of  prophetic  aiitieiiuitiuo, 
the  prrlod  of  diftappointment  and  oppmeion,  won-  ju^t, 
and  the  nation  enterul  upon  an  era  in  which  the  ideuv  of 
democracy  were  to  be  actually  put  into  jiractice  through  a 
series  of  importajit  reforms. 

For  centurira  tlie  hindhohling  chuw  had  ^vented  titu 
country  and  monopolised  the  govenmH<nt  otiiecs.  Many 
people  were  aU»o  excluded  fntrn  a  share  in  )x>litical  power 
by  reason  of  llieir  religious  views.  By  snceessivc  act* 
many  vA  tltese  religious  disabililieH  were  removed,  diiven- 
U-rs  and  Roman  t_'-atholics  permitted  to  hold  certain  town 
and  government  offices,  and  by  the  Emanuiimtion  Bill 
(1829)  RojuuuBta  wero  allonxd  to  ait  in  Farliatneot. 
Still  more  moiiientoiiij  vi\»  the  oxerthrow  of  \Xw  ]K>litical 
aupnmiacy  of  the  Widowner.  The  paasago  of  a  Hefono 
Bill  in  1832  extendi  Uie  franchise  tog  the  michlle  claaa. 
wmch  during  the  industrial  and  conunercijd  growth  of  llie 
put  century  had  increa^id   in   wealth  and   in>{fortance; 
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and  by  this  &iid  other  changes  Parliament  became  more 
directly  "•pn^^itAilv^-  ^  ttjc  peonte'B  will.    A  seoood 
Refooo-Bili  ill  18<}7  a(lmttte<l  the  working  clasB  to  a  share 
in  politic4tJ  powL-r,  while  a  third  and  atill  tnoro  sweeping 
act  in   104  fitill  farther  extended  the  rightjaf  suffrage. 
Witliiii  hair  a  century  the  real  goveniiiig  power  in  England  I 
has  thus  been  peaceably  tra^erred   from  an  exoliuivc' 
upper  class  to  ttw  great  bulk  of  the  nation.    William  IV. 
found  England  practically  an  oligarchy.     Under  Victoria 
it   became    an    almost    »ntulultiTaU'<l    tlpmopranv.     Tlie 
widespread  n^ults  of  this  transference  of  power  are  mat- 
ters of  history.     It  haM  ti-ndfd  to  wcakim_elas8  distinctions,^! 
to  better  ihe  condition  of  the  working  class,  and  to  ^vo^^ 
tocreaacd^  opportunities  im  popular  education.    It   has 
been  clearly  related  to  that  great  growth  of  tlic  reading 
public  and  those  wider  niL-ans  for  Uic  spread  o(^  knowledge 
which  arc  so  intimately  connected  with  the  literature  of 
the  time.    The  social  changes  and  agitations  of  which 
these  Rcfonn  Bills  are  but  a  i)art  are  certainty  one  of  titc 
greatest  features  in  the  hi8tor>'  of  our  time.    It  has 
said  that  "Th«  most  impressive  thing  in  Europe  to4ay^ 
ie  the  slow  and  steady  advance  of  tlie  Bi-itisih  democracy.' 
Thus  that  wider  human  sjinpathy  which  we  saw  spring  up 
and  iucreate  during  the  eighteenth  century,  uttering  itself  ^ 
with  gathering  power  and  distinctness  in  a  long  succeeaon^^ 
of  poets  from  Thomson  to  Shelley,  has  taken  in  our  time 
an  increasingly  definite  and  practical  form. 

But  these  reforms  liave  bevn  far  from  i^tisfying  many 
who  long  for  a  yet  utore  radical  change.  The  ptiilaiitliropto^l 
efforts  of  Robert  Owen  (177I-18.'iS)  in  behalf  of  the  fac^| 
tQQL'>i)enttive  and  the  poor  were  followed  toward  tb(^| 
middle  of  the  century  b>'  the  Christiaji  socialism  of  Chidea^l 
lOn^ey  <1819-1875)  and  Frederic_J)euiHm..^  Mauric^l 
(1805-1872),  aiKl  later  (in  1860)  by  the  new  ecoiiprDu^f 

■  Y,  Bae'd  Conltviporarg  SoetcUism.  ^H 
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teadiings  of  Jc^  RuakLn  (1819-1000),  the  importance  of 
whose  work  as  a  socuiT  reformer  is  but  bc^omng  to  rccdve 
due  recognition.  Labor  on  its  part  liss  bandol  tUeU  to- 
gether in  orgooizattDus  which  httvc  bt-oomo  ft  distinctive 
feature  in  our  modem  Bociety,  and  on  every  side  there  are 
Ngns  of  expectancy  nQiI  social  unrest.  Tlie^  asptmtioiiB 
and  unccrtaintin;  have  wnttcn  tbcnisplves  in  the  pages  of 
I  he  literature.  Tliey  are  echoed  in  our  pocli^';  they  h&xc 
been  a  grent  forniative  inlluenco  in  the  no^,  the  diittinc- 
tivc  library  fonu  of  the  day,  either  directly,  frtwn  Godwin's 
Caitit  WiUiams  (1794)  to  Besant'i;  All  SorU  and  Condi- 
tion* oj  Men  (18S2),  and  Mrs.  Ward's  Mareella  (1894),  or 
LD  leas  obvious  and  more  BitiUe  ways. 

2,   The  more  genertil  diffiisiim  of  knowledge  and  tiierahtrt. 

The  more  general  diffmion  (jf  ttlucation,  ihc  prodigious 
multiplication  of  cheap  books  and  reading  matter  in  every 
conceivable  t'hape,  to  cloweiy  related  to  ibc  democratic 
spirit  of  society  and  to  the  advance  of  applied  science. 
EducaUon,  Uk«  political  power,  is  no  longer  nionopoliwd 
by  an  exeluxivc  cla.-4s;  iho  readcnt  are  the  people,  and 
reading  uuittur,  if  not  literature  in  the  stricter  seoae,  a 
now  [Hwlueed  by  tfaem  and  for  them.  This  reading  pub- 
lic has  been  widening  since  the  days  of  Defoe  and  Atldison. 
Tbe  early  yeare  of  the  eiglitw^nlli  century  gave  birth  to 
the  pcrioclical  vssay,  and  many  of  the  great  English  news- 
papers —  The  Morning  Chronicle,  The  Times,  The  Morning  , 
PoM,  The  Morning  Herald,  founded  during  the  last  quarter 
of  that  century  —  began  that  wider  influence  of  jour- 
nalism which  is  one  nt  the  features  of  the  present  time. 
The  rising  litiirury  importance  of  these  great  journals^ 
during  the  tatter  eighiernlh  an<l  early  nineteenth  centuries 
is  illustrated  by  the  fncl  that  Coleridge,  I<nmb.  Tli'iuuis 
Campbell,  and  Williuni  Haztitt,  a  not«d  En^iKh  liu-rary 
critic,  were  among  ttteir  contribtitors.  Nevrapnpei^  have 
rapidly  multiplied  during  the  present  ccnUity,  and  ibulr 
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circulation  has  ononncMisly  increased  with  the  removal  of 
the  stamp  and  paper  dutitis  which  were  fonnerly  levied 
upuu  them,  ood  wiu  the  improved  iiiechanical  nicnos  for 
their  production,'  "A  Preachiug^nar,"  wrote  lliomaa 
Carlylc  in  1831,  "3cttl^~hintseK  in  every  village  and 
builds  a  pulpit  wliich  he  caliis  XewajKiper.  Thcrefn>m  he 
preaches  what  monicntous  doctrine  i?  in  hiin,  and  dost 
not  thou  listen  and  Ix-licvc?  "  Through  the  pages  of  his 
Weeiiiij  fiegiMtr  (established  1815)  it  was  possible  Tor 
AVilliauuCobbett,  the  son  of  a  day-laborer  in  Surrey,  to 
become  one  of  the  most  powejfuL  pojitiral  jmters  tff  his 
time.  The  ojKTung  of  the  inneteerith  w-ntury  saw  the  intro- 
duction of  another  important  agency  in  widening  the  power 
of  literature,  in  the  foupdatioD  of  the  great  reviewa.    The 

Edinburgh  Review,  an  organ  of  ^Vhig  or  Liberal 
UMMm.     opinions,  was  started  in  1802,  nearly  a  ccnUuy 

after  the  fotrndalicm  of  The  Tailor.  Thli  pro- 
voked the  eHtabtisliiiu-nt,  in  1809,  of  The  London  Quar- 
terly, which  dime  fonvard  as  an  advocate  of  oppoejte 
politiral  views.  Among  the  reviews  and  periodicals  that 
toUowod  wore  Blaekitood'g  Marjazxm  in  1817,  The  WeM- 
minater  Revieiv  in  1S24,  and  two  weekly  papers  of  a  liigl 
order,  The  AlhenoMm  and  Tfte  Spectator,  in  1828.  Theso^ 
inagazin««  bad  thn  support  of  many  of  the  ah)c'«it  and  beat 
known  writers  of  tJic  day,  and  many  of  them  were  im- 
menaely  rtimuhiting  t<i  ihe^ public^  interwt^  in  jitcraturc. 
Even  the  parti.'wiiship  and  ferocity  (^some  of  the  book 
reviews  were  not  actually  nithout  good  result,  as  they 
tended  to  promote  literar)'  discussion.  Thus  Franct: 
Jeffrey,  the  first  editor  of  The  Edinburgh,  pronounced 
sentence  of  condemnatiOQ  on  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth 
Cderidge  defended  his   friend's  poetic  principles  in 

*  In  1327  tliere  wuiv  308  newipAper*  pub)idi*d  in  tlie  United 
dooa,  of  nhirii  .U  wrrn  in  London.    In  18S7  ilin  mii>ib<;r  of  Miwi[ 

ablkhed  in  )lw  Britith  l«Unds  u  given  nt  21H;  MS  oJ  whiefa  u»  pul^ 
HKf  in  IromdOD.     V.  Ward'*  Rrign  of  VtOoria,  rol.  il,  p.  MS. 
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Bioffraphia  LUeraria  (1817);  Wordsworth  himself  stated 
them  ID  prefatory  essays  to  his  |)ucrua.  Hazlitt,  I^ub, 
Soiithry,  De  Quincey,  and  Wn1tf>r  Savage  l^anUor  were 
writing  during  these  early  ywu^  uf  tlio  wnlury  on  booka 
anJ  writeiK  pa^t  and  present,  so  that  the  time  may  be 
thou^it  of  ad  a  period  o[  jttergry  critjeism. 

But  literature  and  knowledge  were  pacing  even  beyottd 
these  limits  to  li^ven  the  poorer  and  inoru  ignorant  Htntta 
of  society.  A  literature  more  especially  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  popular  education  bccan>e 
iuipotiant  about  the  tune  of  the  first  Reform 
BiU.  Men  likv  Charles  Kui^t  (1701  1873),  the  brothers 
WilUuin  and  Itobert  dianibers,  George  L.  Craik,  and 
Samuel  Smites  ooosecrated  tiK-ir  lives  ami  energies  to  this 
■work,  the  iiuprateocc  of  whicli  it  h  not  easy  to  over  esti- 
mate. In  the  year  of  the  passage  of  the  Hcfortn  Bill 
(1832)  two  cheap  magazioca  wore  established.  The  first 
of  these,  Thi_£am!tMi^Kti'ie,  was  established  in  Londoa 
by  Charles  Knight;  tlio  second,  Chamber^'  EdiiAurgh  Jour- 
nal, was  started  quite  iodepondejiUy  by  tlie  Ciiajobers 
brothers.  Both  of  tJieee  wore  cnontiotuily  popular,  tJie 
former  reaching  a  cireulatimi  of  two  hundn-d  thQ^aapd 
copita  at  the  end  of  ft  yojr.  Beuidce  clirAp  and  good 
periodical  literature,  there  were  pcMiy  p)'cKn>e>lia3,  chi«p 
editions  of  good_authurs,  and  tJic  be^nning  of  those  means 
for  the  diffusion  of  literature  and  knowledge  which  have 
DOW  become  so  familiar.  By  the  legislative  provisiun  for 
popular  education  (Foster  Education  Act,  1870),  and  by 
private  enterprise,  \'ictorian  I-aigiatid  showed  her  deep 
sense  of  the  duty  and  tlic  necesHity  of  a  general  edueatiun. 
Carlylc  spoke  in  the  bet^t  spirit  of  the  time  wheit  lie  de- 
eland,  "If  tlic  whole  English  ]M;oplc,  during  tiiese  'twen^ 
years  of  ri-splte,'  bo  not  educated,  ...  a  treuiendoua 
reepondbilily  before  God  and  num  will  r&<rt  somewhere."  * 
'  P9*t  and  Pntnt,  Bk.  iv.  chap.  ui. 
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3.  The  advance  0}  sdetiee.  Sciopcc>  wlitcti  liOB  attracted 
to  it^  scrvicti  ft  large  pro|Hirtion  of  the  intellectual  force  of 
tlin  time,  has  couspicuuiuily  affcvt^-d  t}ic  life  of  inodefD 
KiigUiid  in  two  (ii-ttinct  ways.  First,  by  Jtsajiplicajjop 
to  dirccUy  practical  ends  it  lias  wrought  a  revolution  in 
{lie  niAt^-ria]  conditions  of  civilized  life.  80  far  as  his 
physical  surruuiidiugs  arc  coaccnicd,  tlio  civtliiiixl  man  of 
to-duy  lives  in  a  new  earth  which  science  has  created  for 
him.  And  second,  by  its  rc>tcjo:ches  into  the  histjiry  and 
nature  of  things,  by  theories  which  touch  upon  the  jirob* 
leiiis  of  man's  origin  and  dratiny,  science  has  boon  a  dis- 
turbing or  modifying  clement  in  almost  all  contemporary 
thought.,  and  in  alinoet  every  department  of  intcliectital 
uctivity.  In  brief,  it  has  both  transformwi  life  and  ^t^sd 
our  rxjnoeptiun  of  Ufu;  it  has  done  much  to  cliange  the 
aspect  of  the  world  without,  and  it  has  penetrated  iJie  life 
of  the  very  soul  within. 

Many  of  tJiocw  im]Kirtant  changes  Iq  the  outward  ccn- 
ditiouH  of  daily  life  which  have  followed  tbo  practical 
application  of  edence  to  life,  date  from  about 
oMimUjt  ^^*  ix'riod  which  we  have  fixed  upon  as  the 
beginning  of  the  present  literary  era.  In  1830 
the  Ivivcrpool  and  Manclii'^tvr  Itailroad  went  into  opera- 
tion, and  six  or  seven  yearn  later  a  great  period  of  rail- 
road ooDstructioQ  began.  The  first  electric  telegraph  in 
England  was  erected  in  1S37,  the  year  of  \'ictoria'!j  acces- 
sion, and  i^team  oonununication  with  the  (.'iiittxl  States 
was  begun  in  the  following  year.  Theee  new  means  of 
locomotion  and  tnuisiNirtation,  like  tliose  new  means 
of  production  which  iiiimit  I  lately  prectxled  tJieni.  have  ^1 
lietped  to  create  the  modern  spirit,  the  note  of  person*  ^M 
ality  which  marks  the  time.  Tlic  facilities  for  quick  and  ^^ 
eB«y  intercourse  iiioant  the  further  breaking  down  of  old 
^lanien)  between  town  and  country,  between  section  and 
scctl<>ay  ihey  meant  the  lesst^ng  of  proyincJalimt  or 
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JBDorant  prejudice,  and  they  meant  the  opportunity  Tot 
the  transmissioD  of  newspapers  and  of  news;  so  in  thia,  as 
in  many  other  ways,  modem  science  came  as  an  ally  of 
modern  democracy.  On  the  other  hand  these  changes 
have  rudely  broken  in  upon  seclusion  and  contemplation; 
modem  industrialism,  with  its  railroads  and  Tactories,  has 
made  the  world  uglier;  intenser  competition  and  greater 
chances  of  money-making  have  made  man  more  selfish 
and  sorrlid.  Wor^worth  lived  to  lament  the  invasion  of 
the  peaceful  retirement  of  hb  beloved  Cumberland  by  the 
railway  and  the  tourist. 

"  The  world  ia  too  much  with  us,  late  And  soon," 

at  least  twice  a  day  it  gets  itself  recorded  in  print,  and 
insists  upon  thrusting  in  our  faces  the  catalogue  of  its 
latest  crimes  and  scandals.  It  is  as  though  we  lived  in 
the  street, 

"  Jaded  with  the  rush  and  glare 
Of  the  intermiaable  bouis,"' 

and  were  unwilling  or  imable  to  take  sanctuary  in  the 
dimness  and  coolness.  All  this  has  tended  to  foster  in  ub 
that  feverish  haste  and  activity,  that  desire  for  the  new 
thing,  however  ignorant  we  may  be  of  the  old,  which 
seems  hardly  conducive  to  the  creation  of  enduring  mas- 
terpieces of  literature.  "Wherever  we  are,  to  go  some- 
where else;  whatever  we  have,  to  get  something  more;" 
these,  according  to  Ruskin's  caustic  aphorism,  are  the 
moving  desires  of  the  modem  world. 

The  second  effect  of  the  advance  of  science,  its  modifi- 
cation or  disturbance  of  thou^t  or  belief,  is  also  to  be 
sdasM  KoA.  taken  into  account  in  our  study  of  recent  Uter- 
Modera         ature.    The  year  1830.  which  witnessed  a  tri- 

"^  '■  umph  of  applied  science,  was  also  productive  in 
purely  scientificjnv^igation.  Sir  Charles  Lyell'e  Prin- 
'  The  Buried  L^t,  Arnold. 
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etples  of  Geology  (1830),  which  revealed  the  \'ast  ext?at_ 
(■atUi'b  past,  was  one  of  the  first  of  Ihiwc;  inaiiy  books  of 
science  which,  during  llie  losi  half  century,  have  ooui' 
bined  to  modify  »otnc  of  our  fundauiental  ideas  of  life.  mM 
This  book,  says  Professor  Huxipy,  "  constituted  an  c]x>ch  H^ 
in  geolopcfil  science,"  and  also  prepared  the  world  for  tlio 
doctrine  of  evolutiwi.  lliis  Ust  named  theory  of  the 
Iwpnning  and  the  law  of  life,  put  forth  by  Cliarics  Darn-in 
ftini  Alfred  Rimsell  WaJJaee  in  1S59,  steadily  forre<l  upon 
those  who  accepted  it  a  wholesale  rcadjiistmenl  of  their 
ideas  oomparaWe  to  that  whieli  the  discovery  of  Co|)er- 
nicus  forced  uiwu  our  forefatheri.  It  struck  at  the  root 
of  men's  conceptions  of  cxiHtcnce;  its  influence  reachc<l  far 
outekic  titc  ranks  of  tlic  speciali-it,  into  tlie  wiiolc  worid  of 
thought,  moving  men  to  utter  again  the  old  cry: 

"  Ah  mp.  nh  i»o,  whwic*  aro  wc  or  whAt  mw  w»7 
In  tthal  KPrnn  the  ncton  or  spnclalonT  " 

With  new  prohleniB  and  aspirations,  social,  scientific,  or  J 
religious:  with  «  world  that  seems  to  move  with  an  ever- ! 
accelerating  rush  and  swiftiiBw;  our  htcrattire  lias  been 
heav^'-ladcn  with  tlic  burden  of  our  seriousness  and  otirj 
complaining.    The   cliildlike   lightMonienesa  of  Chaucer's 
En^nnd,  the  young  energy  of  ShakcgDearc's.  the  aJiaUow- 
fli|)pancy  and  finical  poliah-otJItux^'H.  all  these  have  paaeed. 
niliocQt  and  melancholy '. 


of  to-day  is 


"The 
Eani 


'ntan,  Willi  doaf 


bbor-iUnunod 


eyes. 


Bearing  on  diouUlen  immctue 
Atlantean,  the  luiul 
Well-nigh  iiol  to  tw  Iwnio, 
Of  tli«  t<w  vtMt  ott)  ol  h«-  faU."  ■ 

'Thia  is  the  Eo^and  whose  voioe  is  heard  in  the  Victor 

literature. 

•  "  UiiiA«-ti  tinve." 
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The  Dew  conditions  of  Ufc  and  Oiought  which  thu»  took 
rise  in  EoglaQd  in  or  about  the  year  1832,  Tound  a  ^t>up 
HisBtw  ^^  youni;  writcre  rapablf?  of  interpreting  th«n. 
•niii'  Ry  that  year  the  extmonlinary  oiitl>untt  of 

""****■  |)oetic  gemiis  whicli  began  diiriug  the  closing 
yeare  of  the  preceding  century  had  spfiiLite  force.  The 
year  1832  saw  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  Southey  still  lived,  indeed,  hut  their 
work  was  done;  while  the  recent  and  uuliniely  dcatlis  of 
Keats,  Shelley,  and  Bj-ron  had  made  a  sudden  gap  in 
Miiglish  poetr)'.  Into  tlic  iinnftinciit  thus  strangely  left 
vacant  of  great  lightt,  there  had  risen  a  new  star.  In 
1830,  Alfred  Ten»»fm,  the  represeutntive  En^h  poet 
of  our  era,  d«'finitrly  entered  the  literary  horixon  l>y  tlie 
publication  of  his  Hoems,  Chiefiy  Lyrical.  MacauUy  and 
Carlyle,  two  writers  who  were  to  occupy  a  largo  spoce 
inUic  propo  of  the  opening  era,  had  entered  literature  a 
few  ycare  before  the  advent  of  Tennj'son;  and  iinincdiBti'ly 
after  his  coming  many  of  the  other  great  writers  of  the 
epoch  crowd  in  quick  Kuccesaon.  The  nuxt  decade  saw 
the  advent  of  Itghfrt  Browning  (I'auliw,  1833);  Klisa- 
itsHi  ^UBii,  afterward  Mrs.  Browning  (Prometheut  Bound, 
1833);  Chariw  Dickens  (Skddiea  by  Boz,  18341;  William 
Makepeace  lliaekcra^'  (Yellowpitah  Papers,  1837),  and 
Jolm  Ritfkin  (SalMtieand  EhphatUa,  1839). 

It  U  not  easy  to  form  any  gent-ral  eunocptton  of  tlu> 
litcrarj'  period  tliui;  l>egiin.  Tlir  sixty  yeare  wtiicli  make 
up  t3)c  Victorian  era  have  been  years  of  iinnienae^literary 
activi^ly  and  produotivcnoss;  iitaiiy.  and  often  eonflirting, 
eli-itientj<  liave  found  expression  in  them,  and  even  in  tlits 
ooinpaniUvely  eliort  »pace,  so  ra[Md  has  been  the  move- 
ment, so  fierce  and  unreniilting  the  prcsnirc  of  the  time, 
that  successive  phaAee  nf  thouglit  or  tttyle  ha%'e  followed 
each  other  with  iwnfusingjwiftncss.  'I'he  general  features 
of  tlie  Victorian  literature  will  grow  cleorer  to  us  tlirougb 
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a  atiiciy  of  some  of  those  authors  who  r^prasent  its  di 
sified  activity. 

The  prscticeJ  and  pru«pcroits  temper  of  ui  MiiglAnd 
tJiat  e^hty  years  afp  neemed  entering  upon  a  period  of 
solid  comfort  and  proctpcrity,  is  reflected  in  the 
work  of  tlie  brilliaat  essayist  &nd  liistorian, 
Tho%us  Babington  Macaulav  (1800-1869), 
From  his  ftrst  publication,  an  esiay  on  MiUon  in  the  ISdi 
burgh  Review,  1825,  Macaulay's  career  was  one  of  unbrokti 
and  well-doserved  success.  Few  writers  have  brou^t  I 
t^ir  wprk  more  enthugiaant  for  literature,  or  more  patj 
induslry;  few  have  nilod  over  a  wider  range  of  reading,  or 
cdlected  a  store  of  information  ait  diveisilied  bikI  exact. 
Hacaulay  was  tlio  bom  man  of  letters.  Before  lie  was 
eight  he  was  an  hli^torian  and  a  poet;  ha^'iIlg  nomptled  a 
Coftijiendium  «/  Unhvrsal  Htxtury,  and  written  a  rotnautic 
poem,  the  Battle  ol  Cheetai.  From  the  liret  he  waa  an 
insatiable  render;  from  childhood  he  t>egnn  laying  up  in 
his  pnKiigtoiiH  memory  tliose  ever-accuiuulaling  stores 
which  were  in  constitute  his  magnificent  literary  equip- 
ment.   His  nunse  said  " he  talked  ((uite  like  priutett  IxM)k.o," 


showing  a  command  of  language  which  greatly  amused  hi 
eldeis.  \Mica  ho  wan  about  four,  some  hot  coffee 
spilled  on  him  while  out  A'uiiting  with  hb  fatli^.  Fn 
answer  to  the  comjia^siouate  iuquirics  of  his  hcetess  he 
replied:  "Thank  yoti,  madam,  the  agony  is  abated."*  As 
Miicaulay  gn-w  to  manlioud  his  juvenile  tastes  were  tomod 
into  9oli<I  acquirements,  and  there  b  sometliing  puhgtiin- 
Jjal  and  wcll-rouoded  in  tlie  life  built  on  those  goodfoiinda- 
tioRs.  lie  was  miccesaful  as  statesman  and  as  authpr^  Be 
wis  courted  and  admired  in  tlie  most  distinguished  drdn; 
ami  hb  wide  reading,  his  ptionomenal  memory,  his  brilliant 
ooRvereatioii,  sparkling  nith  spoils  from  many  litenturcs, 
helped  to  make  lum  a  social  and  literary  leader. 

'  Ti»MlTBn'«  Uaeaitiai/,  i.  p.  40- 
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tiiOTOurfily  enjoyed  the  world  and  ^e  age  io  which  he 
found  himself  ;  finding  it  full  of  sufcetantial  comforts,  and 
a  sensible  and  rational  progress.  England  with  her  ever- 
lengthening  miles  of  railroads,  with  the  smoke  of  her  thou- 
sand factories,  with  her  accuraulatmg  gains,  delighted  him 
with  her  tangible  and  visible  successes.  But  to  his  shrewd 
and  practical  intelligence  the  spiritual  hungers  and  altera- 
tions, the  mysterious  raptures  and  despairs  of  finer  and 
more  ethereal  natures,  must  have  seemed  wholly  imintelli- 
gible.  After  reading  Wordsworth's  Preliuie  he  writes  in 
his  diary:  "There  are  the  old  raptures  about  mountains 
and  cataracts;  the  old  flimsy  philosophy  about  the  effect 
of  scenery  on  the  mind;  the  old  crazy  mystical  metaphys- 
ics; the  endless  wilderness  of  dull,  flat  prosaic  twaddle; 
and  here  and  there  fine  descriptions  and  energetic  declama- 
tions interspersed." '  Macaulay  felt,  to  use  his  own  oft- 
quoted  phrase,  that  "an  acre  in  Middlesex  is  better  than  a 
principality  in  Utopia."  The  very  soul  of  genius  looks  out 
at  US  throu^  Shelley's  dreamy  and  delicate  features;  we 
know  where  his  principaUty  lies.  Carlyle  thought  once, 
as  he  looked  unobserved  at  Macaulay's  sturdy,  blunt  feat- 
ures, with  their  traces  of  Scottish  origin,  "Well,  anyone 
can  see  that  you  are  an  honest,  good  sort  of  a  fellow,  made 
out  of  oatmeal." '  In  truth  Macaulay  was  as  naturally 
and  happily  in  accord  with  the  average  sentiment  of  the 
mass  of  men  about  him,  as  Shelley  was  out  of  tune  with  it; 
and  his  ability,  unlike  the  myetical  power  of  Shelley,  differs 
from  that  of  the  average  man  less  in  kind  than  in  degree. 
Not  only  has  such  a  temperament  a  better  chance  of  happi- 
ness  than  a  more  ideal  one;  not  only  is  it  better  fitted  for 
wordly  success ;  in  Macaulay's  case  it  was  this  very  glorified 
conimoopljiceness  which  qualified  him  for  the  great  work 
he  bad  to  do.    Robust,  utm^t,  manly,  un-ideal,  it  was 

>  TrenelTan^  Maeaviai/,  u.  p.  239. 
■  Travwijan'a  Maamlaii,  i.  p.  23. 
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easy  for  Uie  growing  reading  public  to  luideretaiid  liiin, 
and  to  these  popular  quolitjcs  he  added  wide  scholarship 
and  a  style  of  abaoliite  rleanieas,  of  captivating  inovo- 
menj,  and  unwearied  hrilliaiicv-  We  cannot  wonder  thiit 
lucaulay,  following  close  on  thoee  incan^  for  widening  th< 
BjAere  of  literature  already  noted,  should  liavo  Iwcome  to 
the  growing  circle  of  nuulojs  Uio  great  popular  educator  of 
his  time.  lUajisaaj's,  covering  a  wide  nmge  of  subjects, 
bfouglit  liiatur>'  ttjid  IJjyniturc  to  the  pcopje  through  tlio 
pages  of  tile  tnagaidnes.  India  came  home  to  them  in  htii 
Cffw  and  Hastings;  Italy  JiTliis  Alacttigsf^li;  Eu^Bod  in 
his  Chatham:  literature  iti  his  Milton  and  his  Jo/in«m. 


^ 


Tlie  eompamtivc  oornpactness  with  whicli  these  subjeeto 
were  liaiidled,  tlie  impetuQus.  rmtlt  and  eloquence  of  the 
style,  their  pietureaqucnots,  richness,  their  sparkling  an- 
tithyb.  took  the~  [)ublic  by  storm.  And  Macaulsy  has 
stjll  ftoothcr  qualification  as  a  missionary  of  learning:  he 
was,  in  Lord  Slelboume's  neat  phrase  "  cock-cure  of  evcry- 
thinj;."  Such  confidence  hardly  indicates  pow^  of  the 
finest  order,  but  none  the  loss  it  is  often  grateful  to  un- 
trained minds,  which  qualification  and  rescr^'alion  tend  to 
confuse.  As  au  Engliiih  writer '  m\i,  in  an  admirable  bit 
of  criticism  on  this  point:  " uniiiHtnictcd  readers  like  this 
aanirancc,  as  tliey  like  a  physician  who  lia^i  no  doubt  upo. 
tlieir  case." 

The  great  woric  of  Macaulay's  later  yeara  was  his  Hia^ 
tory  of  England  from  the  aeeeasion  of  James  11.    On  thi 
task  he  concentratctl  all  the  fullness  of  hb  powers;  In 
brou^it  to  it  a  higii  Btandnrd  of  excellence,  an  iufini 
capacity  for  taking  pains,  a  man'ellous  st>*le,  and   U 
loving  labor  of  a  lifetime.    .More  tlian  a  ecnturj'  bcfor^, 
Addison  had  dretartKl  that  through  The  Spectator  he  would 
bring  philosophy  out  of  tlie  ch>e«t,  and  make  it  dwell  in 
ehibs  and  coEfeeliouses.    Macau^y,  who  is  to  be  associ- 

'  Bw.  liUrk  FkUiMQ. 
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Btcrl  witli  Addisoii  as  accomplishing  a  Rimilar  work  on  a 
fftr  larger  ocalc,  wrote  before  the  publication  of  his  History, 
"I  ehall  not  bo  sattsSed  unless  I  prnclune  something  wbicli 
uliall  f(ir  n  Tew  days  supersede  the  last  rasliionabl«  nove] 
on  Uie  tables  of  youtig  ladlee."  '  The  immense  sale  of  hts 
book,  absolutely  unpreoedeated  in  a  work  of  this  char- 
acter, IS  overwheluiing  testimony  to  Macaulay's  position 
as  a  populariMT  of  knowledge.  "\V"ithin  a  generation  of 
its  first  Bpixaninn;."  writes  his  biographer,  "u[)ward  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  tliousaod  copies  ot  tlie  Uistory 
wiU  have  been  prmt«ii  and  i«ul(I  in  tJio  United  Kiof^oin 
alone,"  while  according  to  Everett  no  book  ever  had  audi 
ssale  in  the  United  States,  "  except  the  Bible  and  one  or 
two  schonl-lH>»kH  of  univcival  iL«r."  * 

We  ehoutd  be  careful  to  estimate  the  importAnce  of 
Macaulay's  work  at  its  full  value;  wo  should  appnxnato 
the  soun^agas  and  manliness^ of  hts  We  and  ehiir&ctcr;  we 
should  realize  his  jx-ciiliar  nignifirjtnefi  at  a  tJme  when 
UtcraUire  was  becomine^Hire  deanocraUc  At  tJie  sanw 
tiinr  wo  should  fet'l  That,  great  as  his  pft«  were,  tlicy  were 
not  of  thehighrat  onler;  excellent  as  \m  aiiDS  were,  tliey 
were  not  tJie  toftJest  nor  the  moat  j^efll.  If  wc  compare 
the  two  famous  essays  on  Johnson,  tlie  onn  by  Mucaulay 
And  the  other  by  Cariylc,  wc  shall  peroeivc  that  tiie  first  is 
Uie  brilliant,  graj^iic  production  of  a  capable  and  higlity 
tmiiicd  man  of  lvtl«n<:  that  the.iemnd  has  the  penetrative 
iiiai^it,  Uie  more  ex^uisijjj^iuimiww  of  the  man  of  genius. 
In  passing  from  Macaulay,  the  veraatilo  and  accom- 
plished man  of  letters,  to  Tuou.\h  Carlyi.e  (17a5-!S81), 
tlie  great  man  whose  Titanic  encrg>'  and  invigor- 
ating power  i!ought  on  outlet  through  the  naak- 
ing  of  books,  we  are  impressed,  at  the  very 
outaet,  with  a  strong  bl'iisc  of  dramatic  contrast.    Study 

'  TNv«lymii'>  Moitaflai/,  U.  p.  337, 
'  TrevelyMi'*  UotauU^,  ii.  p.  337. 
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tfte  porlmltA  of  Urn  two  men:  Macaulay,  as  he  looks 
at  us  from  the  front  of  *l>evel>'an'8  bic^japliy,  round^ 
faced,  imwrmklcd,  sinootiHihjiveu,  coniptacent;  Carlyle, 
with  his  tumble  of  hair  an<l  shaiq^'  bearil.  his  gaunt  face, 
worn  auti  lluwi  witli  inuurnt-rable  wrtiikJu;,  liis  sunken 
checks  and  tleep-set,  wonderful  eyes.    It  is  Uie  face  of  an 
jpspirod  pottgant;  lit  up  at  tlm««,  so  thoee  who  knew  him 
tell  us,  by  a  stjx>ng  and  passionate  vehemence,  expr^ive     , 
of  BOOfu,  of  hUMMM-;  expressive,  too,  of  that  inTiiiUo  reserviM 
of  tendoTicas  Uiat  lay  in  the  deep  places  of  liin  stron^^ 
nntiu%.    To  thid  man  life  was  terribly  and  tragically  euni- 
08t.     He  battled    Oirough  it,  wiUi  set   t4«th  and   iron 
purpose,  as  a  strong  man  (ortxti  and  shoulders  his  way 
Uirou^i  a  tangled  jungle.    "Woe  unto  them,"  he  said  to 
his  frientl  Sterling,  and  rwterated  in  his  essay  on  Scott  — 
"woe  iinto  Utem  that  are  at  cose  in  Zioo."    He  lives 

"A«  tvpr  in  bin  great  TMk-mAtriOT'*  ty*;" 

he  adds  to  tlic  stem  an<l  inflexible  etmcepUon  of  duty  c^i 
acteristic  of  his  CalvinisUc  ancestry,  that  indwellin 
qt-God'ajasaence  so  strong  in  the  Hebrew  prophet,  eo 
rare  bi  our  modem  Western  world.  To  him  aa  to  \Vord&- 
worth  the  world  is  "the  living  garment  of  Oorl,"  creation 
defloabls  in  oue  or  another  language  as  God's  "rejilizcd 
thought."  Standing  thus  in  the  porch  of  Uie  infinite,  he 
never  kees  that  aw^  and  wwidcr  which  the  most  of  ua 
never  feel,  or,  feeling,  fw>  cautily  put  by.  A  man  who 
dwells  with  "the  immensities  and  the  eternities"  U  not 
likely  to  adaptJdrosdMo^tho  world's  ways,  or  agree  with 
the  world's  juilgments;  rather  lilte  the  risen  Ijizanis  in 
Browning's  Epistle  of  Kar.Msh,  lie  brings  from  other  n?- 
^ons  a  staodard  which  the  world  cannot  imderetand. 
Hence,  wliilo  Maaiulay  was  in  eornfort^djlc  accord  witli  an 
age  of  mat^^-rinl  progrt^ss,  leaclung,  an  Emerson  said,  "tliat 
'good'  /neons  good  to  csti  good  to  wear,  material  com- 
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modity,"  Carlyle  often  stood  apart  m  flat  antagonifim  and 
fiery  denunciation.  Uncompromising  to  himself,  he  was 
habitually  uncompromising  toward  othera;  crying  out  to 
a  faithless  and  blinded  generation  as  some  stem  prophet 
qf_  the  desert.  Writing  in  Sartor  Resartus  ofTeufela- 
drockh,  the  imaginary  philosopher  into  whose  mouth  he 
put  his  own  teaching,  and  whose  experiences  in  many 
instances  are  but  reflections  of  his  own,  Carlyle  says: 
"  In  our  wild  Seer,  shaggy,  unkempt,  like  a  Baptist  living 
on  locusts  and  wild  honey,  there  is  an  untutored  energy, 
a  silent,  as  it  were,  unconscious  strength,  which,  except 
in  the  higher  walks  of  Literature,  must  be  rare." '  This 
may  stand,  with  certain  reservations,  as  a  pictiu^  of 
Carlyle  himself;  in  its  spirit  and  broad  outlines  essentially 
true. 

Thomas  Carlyle  was  bom  at  Ecclefechan,  a  little  village 
in  Dumfriesshire,  ScoUand^  December  4,  1795.    Froude 

describes  the  place  as  "a  small  market  town 
ujjj'  *       consisting  of  a  single  street,  down  the  side  of 

which,  at  that  time,  ran  an  open  brook.  The 
aspect,  like  that  of  most  Scotch  towns,  is  cold,  but  clean 
and  orderly,  with  an  air  of  thrifty  comfort.'"  About 
sixty  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Ecclefechan  lay  the  dis- 
trict which  had  brougjit  forth  Bums,  that  other  great 
Scotch  peasant,  of  whose  life  Carlyle  was  to  be  the  truest 
interpreter.  Some  thirty  miles  to  the  south,  at  the  edge 
of  the  Cumberland  Hills,  was  the  birthplace  of  Words- 
worth. Carlyle's  father,  James  Carlyle,  was  a  thrifty, 
hard-working  stone-mason;  a  sterling,  imapproachable, 
reticent  man,  with  strong  religiotis  convictions,  and  a 
faculty  of  concise  and  vigorous  speech.  He  possessed 
"humor  of  a  most  grim,  Scandinavian  type,"  a  quality 
which  notably  characterized  his  son.    James  Cariyle  was 

*  SartuT  Retartut,  Bk.  i  chsp.  iv. 
■  Froude'a  Catiyk,  i.  p.  3. 
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one  of  five  brotlifiK,  grapliimlly  dtweribcd  by  (ui  appren- 
tice) to  one  of  Uiem  as  "a  curious  tianiple  of  folks,  pithy, 
bittor^pcakin'  bodii'M,  un'  awfu'  Gciiters."  Airording  In 
Cwlylo  htmaclt,  tlH>y  were  remarkable  for  "their  brotlierly 
affection  and  colierente:  for  tlietr  hard  sayings  and  hard 
BtrikinaB."  \Mieii  sudi  a  granite  stock  produces  a  geniiw 
—  a  man  that  <«n  speak  for  it  —  we  may  look  for  origi- 
UftUty,  a  strong  accent,  an  iron  grip,  and  a  »truke  llki^  tlial 
from  a  sletlge-hammer.  'fliere  b  little  in  the  outward 
events  of  Carlylc'a  life  that  need  detain  ua.  In  his  diilil- 
ish  years  he  led  "not  a  joyful  life,"  tie  t<tlls  us,  "but  a 
safe  and  quiet  one."  His  bouie  was  the  prudent,  God- 
fearing housfrhold  of  the  Scpteli  peasant;  all  the  surround- 
ings wholesome,  perhaps,  Init  somewhat  riffd  and  reprces-j 
ing.  "An  iuflexible  elenient  of  authority,"  Carlylo  writes, 
"surrounded  us  all."  He  ran  barefoot  with  hia  brothen 
and  Kixtent,  all  youngir  tliaii  himself,  in  the  street  of  Eocle- 
fechan;  he  va»  sent  to  the  %'illage  school,  and  afterward  to 
the  grauiiimr  school  at  Aiman,  a  town  on  the  Solway  Mrtli, 
some  eight  miles  from  home.  Iliit  parents  were  proud  of 
the  ability  he  sliowed,  and  were  anxious  to  fit  him  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Kirk,  culturally  tlie  higheat  ambition  of 
such  a  household;  so  at  fourteen  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgti,  lm\iiig  walkwl  tlic  eighty  milcfl  thai 
lay  between  Ecclcfeclian  antl  tlie  capital.  He  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  place  as  t4iu-)ii-r  of  mi^icmatJw  in  the 
Annan  Academy,  and  left  the  university  in  1S14,  before 
taking  \m  degree,  to  enter  on  his  duties.  In  1816  he  gave 
up  his  post  to  become  master  of  a_?eh<M)l  in  Kirkcaldy. 
But  the  drudgery  of  teaching  Ix'camc  intolerable,  and  a 
disngo  in  his  reli^ous_>'iews  had  forced  him  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  entering  the  mini^tr>'.  In  1818  he  took  his 
little  savings  and  8ettk>d  iu  luiinburgh,  where  he  began  ^m 
the  ntmjy  (J  ihf  law.  IJut  he  liad  not  yet  found  hisi  work.^| 
Law  lectures  proved  indescribably  dull  to  liini,  "seeuung^^ 
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to  point  toward  nothing  but  money  as  wages  for  all  that 
bog-po«it  of  disgust." 

Already  dyspepsia,  his  lifelong  tormentor,  had  Tastened 
upon  him.  He  kia-n-  that  Iiu  was  "tlic  miserable  owner 
of  a  diabolical  arrangement  called  a  stonuush,"  a  bitter 
kiiftwlpdgc  that  nt'vcr  loft  liiiti.  Thtiw  ycara  of  unccrlaJn 
jimstx-'cta  and  pjiysical  suffgrint;  were  alao  a  critical  time 
of  doubt,  dvspoir,  and  fierce  flpiri^nal  conflict.  Ho  has 
t«)ld  us  in  Sartor  Hesartm  the  story  of  tJiis  period  <if  "niad 
fprnifntfttiiin,"  with  its  doubts  of  God,  of  the  obligntioiis 
of  duty,  of  Uiti  reality  of  virtue.  How  ho  stood  in  tlioew 
dayK  of  trial,  "phoutJng  question  after  question  into  the 
Sibyl-cftvc"  and  receiving  for  answer  "an  echo";  how  he 
culled  out  for  Truth,  tliough  the  heavens  should  crush  him 
for  following  her;  how  he  reached  at  length  tlic  app<Hnt«l 
hour  of  dolivfrmnc'c  wlieii,  in  a  n)yirt«.Tious  flash  of  conver- 
sion, he  came  forth  free,  independent,  defiant."  We  must 
«l»«ly  tlitM  crisis  of  the  spirit  iii  the  wonis  of  Cariyle  hun- 
self,  remembering  tlie  intensity  of  his  nature,  his  passion 
for  probing  things  to  tlic  centre,  his  siQCciity,  tiis  capacity 
tftr^faith. 

Meanwhile  Carlyle's  aspirations  had  turned  toward  lit- 
erature, and  he  had  oontributed  a  numlier  of  arttrlee  ta| 
tlic    Edinbatafi   Encydopadia.     He  also  began    t*f   leam^ 
German,  a  study  destJonl  powerfully  to  affi^ct  hi"  life  and 
work.     His  Omian  -studies  brought  him  into  contact  witli 
a  literature  whicli  seemed  to  R-veal  to  him  "a  new  hravens 
and  a  new  earth."    He  became  an  enthusiastic  stmlent  of 
Kichtrr.     His  wurks  give  evidence  of  his  »I«tir]itiou  of  tha^ 
idral  [diilosopby  of  Ficlitc,  uiul  above  all  he  came  under 
the  spell  of  Goethe.    These  studies  did  more  tlian  colour 
(■arlyle'K  thought  and  help  t«  pniduce  llii-  [x-culiiu'  man- 
iierLsni  and  eecf^otricity  tif  his  style,    lliero  «■««  at  tluil 
UiDO  a  furor  for  Gcniuin  liti^ratiirr,  and  tlio  literary  rexulta 
of  Cailyle'a  atuttice  thuit  fortunately  happened  to  fall  ia 
)  SariM  HiMirtu:  Ilk.  U.  dwv.  vil. 
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witi)  the  popular  demand.  Thus  in  1S22  he  contributed 
an  article  on  Fatitt  to  the  Xao  Edinburgh  Reriao:  bis 
translation  or  Goethe's  W^hdm  Meister  appeared  in  1824, 
Ills  Life  of  Schiller,  which  hfl<l  previously  come  out  in  tho 
Lond'm  Magastne,  w&a  publi^hi-d  in  book  fonn  in  1825; 
and  his  Specimens  oJOerman  Romance  id  1827.  The 
year  ^Worc  the  publication  of  the  book  lat>t  nam€d  lie  inar^ 
riwi  Miwg  Jane  Welsh,  tlip  (laugjitpr  of  a  proxincial  surgeon 
of  good  fatnily  uud  of  c»n»ideral>lc  local  rcputntton.  On 
hor  father'n  death  Mlk«  Wel^h  had  inherited  u  Btnall  fann 
at  Cralgeiiputlock,  in  I)iiiiiFriess}iire,  and  Uicrc  Coriylo 
and  hU  ivife  Hettl(><]  in  1828.  Tho  little  fannhouse  was 
Bet  solitarj-  in  tJie  midst  of  a  somewhat  dreary  tract  of 
moorland,  and  liere,  shut  out  from  the  world,  Carlyle 
threw  himself  at  work  with  characteristic  intensity.  He 
liad  left  behhid  him  the  time  of  hackwork  and  transla- 
tioHR,  and  was  reaching  out  toward  minething  that  should 
iiioru  truly  R'prc»iTit  him.  He  wrot«  a  number  of  caeaya 
for  tho  Edinburgh,  among  tliem  lib  unapproachable  study 
of  Bums;  and  here  he  oonipoeod  iSOTfoc^esir- 
tux.  Thia  cxtraoniiiiary  book  contains  the 
germ  of  Cariyle's  pliiloeophy.  Hb  grievous 
uncertainties  and  tie«tationH  were  over,  tluch  had  been 
lived  Ihroitgli  to  make  tliis  book,  and  into  it  Cariyle  poured 
what  he  liad  gaiziixi,  in  good  measure  and  running  over. 
Oarlyle's  pcHWialityJa  always  preeent  in  hia  writing?,  but 
never  mnn*  utmngly  than  here.  Midway  in  this  mortal 
life  he  dclivemi  to  us  the  dccpeet  thitipi  iJiat  life  and  suffei^ 
ing  had  taught  him,  the  essence  of  hia  message.  In  Sor- 
tor  Retartut,  witli  ita  indescribable  oonipound  of  grim 
humour,  abru]rtncss,  tenderness.  grot«squenefw,  broken  by 
overpowering  torrenta  of  eloquence,  Carlylo  rcvcala  lii 
si^.  It  was  his  master  passion  to  get  at  the  heart  of  any 
object  (if  thought,  to  tear  away  all  the  external  aitd  ou 
vard  aspcctx  through  which  any  fact  may  reveal  itactf  In 
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us,  and,  dWcardttig  everything  aiiperOuoua  anfl  accidental, 
la^'  bare  iXa  imderijing  tneaningr"  ^n  ^^  studies  of  men  he 
does  not  rest  at  the  outward  events  of  thoir  lives;  he  would 
lay  hold  of  tlieir  very  Koulti,  and  it  is  tlits  which  ^vcs  to  hia 
judgment  itucli  an  extraordinary  truth  and  value.  lu  tlie 
same  way  lie  sees  tJiat  in  evor>'  case  tlicru  w  tlie  outward 
form  in  which  a  fact  bc«oniG8  apparent  to  lis,  its  body; 
and  there  in  ite  sou!,  itA  inner  ineaninj;  and  reality.  "  It  \» 
the  duty  of  every  hero,"  he  declares  in  a  later  book,  "to 
bring  men  hack  to  thin  reality,"  to  force  them  to  ponctxate 
beni^th  the  surface,  to  teach  them  "to  stand  upon  tilings 
and  not  upon  the  show*  of  thiu^"  Sartor  Heaarha,  or 
the  tailor  rtylailored,  is  the  philosophy  of  clothes,  that  la, 
the  vesture  orsymbots  of  things;  it  ninis  to  iK>int  xis  to  the 
reality  tJiat  underlica  these  outwani  forms  or  chAhes,  in 
which  the  underlying  fact  reveals  itself.  "Symbols  are 
properly  clothes  —  all  forms  whert-by  spirit  nuuiifcjila  it 
to  SADse,  whether  outwardly  or  in  tlie  imagination,  ar 
dotlics;  man's  body  is  but  his  'earthly  vesture;'  tlic  uni- 
verse itself,  with  its  manifold  production  and  reprtiduct 
is  but  the  li%'iug  ganiiont  of  God."  Thmugh  all  Uie 
spirit  is  recognized  as  the  true  and  enduring  reality.  With 
Carlylc  it  is  the  thinpt  w-hlc)i  are  unscco  that  arc  eternal, 
and  in  this  he  stood  in  alMolute  oppoeitloii  to  the  material 
and  scientific  dement  in  liis  time.  Human  historyjtaelf 
is  but  the  dothine  of  ideas  in  acts,  and  the  great  man, 
bero,  18  but  the  higliest  liuman  revelation  (if  Uie  will  and^ 
spirit  of  God. 

In  1S33  Sartor  RautrtM  began  to  appear  in  Fnwer's 
Magazine,  fiudiug  but  few  raulera  among  a  bewildered  or 
indifferent  public.  In  tlie  yoir  following,  Car- 
lyle  took  a  decisive  stop  in  leaving  Craigeaput- 
tock  and  settling  In  lx>ndon.  1'hcrc  ho  lived, 
during  tlio  furty-eevcn  years  that  renmiited  to  him.  in  a 
bouse  in  Chelsea,  which  became  the  resort  of  many  di»> 
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ttnguished  men,  and  was  thou^t  of  hy  nmny,  says  Pro- 
fessor Mnsson,  "as  tlio  hoii«  of  tlie  nml  king  trf  British 
ktteis."  Up  to  this  titiiu  Carlyle'f)  life  had  been  a  stubborn 
fight  with  poverty.  He  had  won  reoognilion  from  tlie 
discrimiiiAting  few;  but  he  would  write  in  his  own  way 
and  in  no  other,  and  as  yet  he  had  gained  nothing  like  a 
popular  recogniUoD.  In  a  f<.>w  ynrv  Uiis  wan  entirely 
changed.  Hb  popularity  wa.t  liegun  by  the  appearance 
of  his  Frmch  Iterohilioit,  in  1837.  Alxmt  Uic  sainc  timo 
he  gave  the  first  of  stevera]  coiuses  of  lectiires,  which  mtule 
hi»  KtnmKO,  rugged  Rgurc  and  iiii]>afit^ioiicd  eanicatnesB 
familiar  to  London  audienc««.  He  "toiled  tPiribly," 
brining  forth  his  great  works  with  indescribable  stress 
and  effort.  In  lKti6,  shortly  after  he  had  fou^tt  his  way 
througli  a  mighty  task  —  his  Life  oj  Frtderirk  the  Great  — 
he  was  made  iMixl  Ucetor  of  tlie  University  of  Kdinburj^, 
a  post  of  great  honour.  At  lart  his  own  countr>'  had 
honuiiird  her  pntpliet,  but  tlic-  triuiuph  was  sliutterod  by 
the  sudden^  draiii  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  "  tor  forty  years  the  true 
and  loving  liclpniate  of  her  Husband."  Fifteen  years  longer 
Carlyle  himself  lingen'd  on;  waii<)ering  alxtut  the  Chelsea 
Embankment  or  Batter^tea  Park,  living  over  in  an  old 
man's  dreAms  that  pa^t  which  he  recorded  U)  his  Reminw- 
emoM.  Strength  had  altogether  left  him,  and  life  was  a 
weariness.  He  died,  Fcbnuir>'  4,  18S1,  and  was  buried, 
according  to  his  wish,  beside  his  family  in  tlie  little  church- 
yard at  ixiclefeichan. 

With  all  deductions,  Carlyle  remains  one  of  the  most 
inBuential  and  considerable  figures  in  the  literature  of  bis 
oentur}'.  He  stands  in  the  mid5t  of  its  nolae 
^^f'  of  traflie,  its  haste  to  get  rich,  the  prophet  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  unseen.  Wordsworth  had 
protested  against  that  "custom,"  that  daily  pressure  of 
tbc  trivial,  which  doadena  tlw  higher  side  of  our  nature, 
and  "  lies  upoa  us  like  a  weight."    Carlyle  helped  men  to 
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r^  thePMBlyca  of  the  bunlyn  of  the  pcUy  nud  conven- 
tional, wKich  was  Rtunting  the  gronth  of  thdr  souls.  He 
would  hnvfi  tticm  do  tlu«,  iwt  by  Ei-i-king  refuge  from  ttw 
world  of  fivcry  day  in  some  region  of  cloiMly  poiiiiinro,  but 
by  realising  that,  looked  at  riglitJy,  tlii^  world  of  cver>' 
day  is  »ieentJtiUy  divine  and  miraculous.  "  Is  not  nature," 
he  nsks,  "  as  eternal  and  inimease  in  Annandnlc  as  she  '\a 
at  Chamouni?  TIm*  chamlx-re  of  the  cast  are  opeoed  in 
everj'  land,  and  the  min  comps  forth  to  sow  the  earth  with 
orient  pearl.  Night,  the  ancient  mother,  followa  bini  with 
her  diadem  of  stars:  and  ArcturuH  nnd  Orion  call  me  into 
tlie  infinitudes  of  space  as  titey  calli-d  the  Druid  priest  or 
the  whepherd  of  Chaldea."  ' 

AikI  great  as  is  this  miracle  called  nature,  stJll  greater 
is  the  wonder  of  that  miracle  caUcdjnan.  As  Carlyle  was 
oppoaed  to  modern  acJence  in  his  conception  of  the  phy- 

^r«cal  world,  nci-ing  in  it  a"  living  diviiw  revelation,  and  not 
a  dead  "world  machine,"  he  likewise  heeunie  more  and 
more  at  odds  Willi  that  View  ataocicly  whieli  would  re- 
ganl  it  rather  a£  a  mechanltm  than  as  a  living  thing.  He 
di3tni3le(i__tl»o  (lemocratic_theori^  nnd  refomia  which 
marked  Iuk  time.    He  sneered  at  the  cr>-  for  "  ballot  boxes 

(and  electoral  suffrages " ; '  I>el»eving  that  the  saving  of  the 

rvorld  muat  eonuijiiiLiliroyglLmaioritiw!,  which  wen:  igno- 
rant or  PonfiMcd;  nob  throu^  institutions,  which  were 
likely  to  bceutii«  inera  hollow,  inefTectunl  oontrivnnees, 
but  through  thi;  pereoiuU  elentent.  the  hero,  or  pvat  man, 

[who  had  been,  and  must  continuo  to  bo,  the  largest  factor 
In  history.  ft"itb  Carlyle  there  is  no  patent  political  re- 
ceipt for  progress.  He  haa  no  patience  nith  that  idea  of 
history  which  regards  human  society  as  an  organistn 
developed  according  to  fixed  laws,  an  idea  which  reflects 
the  scientific  temper  of  our  time.  To  him  Uri  liistory  of 
•  Kniwte'*  Lift,  i.  241.  C/.  p—gB  on  Allndea  in  llmm  anJ  lltr» 
VonMp,  le«t.  ii. 
'  i/«nxj  and  Ittro  W<in),ii,.  1m4.  Iv. 
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the  world 


at  bottom 
have  worked  Iwrc. 


the  history  of  the  itreat  Bicn 


I 


who  have  work«d  iwrc.    This  itm^aw  imliv^rft^altiBn,  as 
opposed  to   merely  go%'enmiental   authority,  may  seem 
to  suggest  Byroa  and  SiieUoy,  but  one  must  remember  j 
ttmt  with  Cariylo  the  fcvi_&r§  to  couimaiid,  the  many  to  H^ 
obey.  ■'^ 

\Vithout  ttttcmpting  to  codify  Carlyle's  work  into  any       I 
aet  syHtem,  it  is  safe  to  say  tliat  a  great  proportion  of  it  ia 

tiMotrof  In  the  Heroea  and  Hen  Wor/ihip  (IS-ll)  the 
'^**^"  importance  of  tlie  great  man  in  histoiy  ia  ea-  | 
forceti  by  a  study  of  a  series  of  heroe?,  representative  of 
tlie  liidoreiit  forins  in  which  thu  hero  hats  aj^warcd.  It 
aims  to  show  that  in  all  these  cases  the  ei»eQlial  hsisAc 
qualities  — earncKtoess,  siaccrity — hove  bt-enibe  same.  So 
the  lives  of  Frederick  Ote  Great  and  of  Cmmtcelt  are  but 
more  exhaustive  studies  of  tha  great  mtm  as  a  historic 
factor.  Carlyle's  henws  were  commonly  taken  from  the 
strong  men  wlio  hud  the  power  to  compel  tl>e  world  to  do 
their  wilL  But  we  muiit  not  fall  into  the  error  of  n-gard- 
iog  liim  as  A  mcrc^'iiever  in  bnit£  stCGJQglb.  Ri^t  and 
mi^t  he  Ix^linvcd  were  in  the  long  run  synonjrmous,  not 
because  might  made  right,  but  because  in  the  laf^  movfr- 
qient  of  history  the  stroDgist  were  ultimately  the  wec4. 
the  most  rigliteous.  This  thought  of  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  right  over  wrong,  and  of  strength  over  weakness, 
is  tJic  text  of  his  FrentJi  lievolulion.  The  world  is  truoj 
and  not  a  li«\  and  a  sham  government,  grown  too 
U)  govern,  like  that  in  eighteenth-century  France,  is  a 
lie  and  camtot  stand.  Had  the  revolution  failed  to  take 
phicc,  C'arlyle  telb  us,  he  would  have  despaired  of  the 
world.  Ab  it  was,  it  demonstrated  that  tliough  the  mills 
of  the  gods  grind  tilowly,  injustice,  misgovcromeut,  aitJ 
tbe  sceptre  of  tlic  strong  in  tlie  hand  of  weakness,  work 
at  last  the  inevitable  retrjbutiou.     "Verily  there   ia  a 
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ireward  for  the  righteous,  doubtless  there  ia  a  God  that 

Ijudgeth  the  earth." 

\Vc  may  differ  in  our  tstimatc  of  the  truth  or  value  of 
Carijdo'B  doelrincn;  wc  may  be  coDvincod  (lint  hero  wor- 
ship m  a  vain  dream,  as  a  pmctical  form  of 
•SS^'*''  govcmiiicHt  in  our  modern  socivty;  but  Uiis 
need  not  at  all  interfere  with  our  admiration 
for  bia  books,  as  maiftorpiccfs  of  liu-rary  art.  Carlylc's 
style  19  without  purallfl  in  tbo  (!iitiro  range  of  EngUshf 

:pro6e.    Often  turgid  and  exclamatory,  i(a  Jack  of  flim- 
plicity  and  r»-sliaiut  ia  relieved  by  a  pini  play  of  Euin'or, , 
or  forgolU--n  in  the  momentum  of  ila  terr^o^eiM^^iKes. 
Under  all  manni^i^nis  wo  know  tltat  a  Mrong  nuin  is 

.  speaking  to  us  out  nf  the  di-ptlu  of  bin  soul,  as  one  man 
Boldoin  dares  to  eyiL-ak  (o  luiotbcr  in  this  solitary  and  con- 
ventional world.  It«  jio^rer  is  very  different  from  that  of 
mere  literary  dexterity.  "  1  feel  a  fierce  glan-  of  insight 
in  me  into  many  tliinps,"  Carlyle  wrote  in  liLi  Diary,  "I 
have  no  deiffht  of  hnnd,  a  raw,  imtrained  savage,  for  c\'ery 
civilised  man  ban  ihat  sleight." '  Hb  French  Reroluttoi^  \ 
having  at  length  "got  itself  done"  after  incredible  effort,' 
Carlyte  tiei'ms  to  fairiy  hurl  it  in  the  face  of  the  public, 
which  as  yet  would  not  know  him.  "  You  have  not  had  i 
for  a  hundred  years,"  he  thuiHlei^,  "any  book  that  ooi! 
more  <)irect  and  fliunmg  from  the  heart  of  a  living  manr 

Do  witli  it  what  you  like,  you "  * 

ThiK  delenniiiati<iiijto_sEMtk  what  waa  b  him  to  say,  in 
his  own  faaliiiiii  and  without  n-gard  to  any  literary  pre- 
cedent, w  another  of  tlie  many  traits  which  C'nrlyic  and 
Wordsworth  havie_in  oom_nion.  Both  belong  in  this  to 
that  revolt  agidnst  the  formali^i  of  the  Angustau  Age, 
and  to  both  "convcjitjonality  was  the  deadly  eiti." 

To  the  force  of  eamcstQcas  and  unconvcntionnlity,  Car>^| 
lyle  added  n  pheooqaenal  descriptive  power.     He  bud  tli 
•  Proudit'a  CtwlyU,  iii.  p.  *7.  '  Floudt'a  C<v<yb. 
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poet's  instinct  for  the  pietuivsquc   tmd   dramatic; 
the  intense  concentration  of  his  ima^nati^-e  insist  the 

past,  is  iJivc  not  only  for  him  but  for  lis  also; 

be  both  sees  and  makes  lis  see.     In  his  French 

Revoiution,  ihfc   "prose  t-pic"  of  our  century, 
the  most  dramatic  episode  in  mo(iern  litatory  has  tfcoJved 
jtj5  gn;atf.st  bitorpretation  in  litfratiire.    Tho  descriptions 
of  the  death  of  l-ouU  XV.,  of  the  d(T!truction  of  the  Bai»- 
tile,  tile  twiligtit  !>ileace  of  a  pK^oral  idyl  after  its  noiM^J 
and  fiir>-,  of  the  fli^t  and  capture  of  the  king  —  to  ^odfl^ 
anj-tliing  oomjiarable  to  these  and  counlJess  others  like  ^ 
these,  w<;  must  turn  to  the  pagts  of  our  greatest  poet&^y 
Or  a^in,  what  can  we  find  to  set  be.'^de  those  pages  infl^ 
which  the  meaning  and  wonder  of  a  great  city  are  (laalicd^^ 
on  us,  Bn  thou^  we  had  been  suddenly  cau(;ht  up  into 
the  air  and  made  to  look  domi  upon  it  with  tlic  compre- 
hensive and  penetrative  gaze  of  a  pod.'    Carlyle,  too,  b 
one  of  the  great«!«t  of  word  portrfiitljaioters.    Head  hb 
description  of  tlic  face  of  Dante,  with  it«  "deathless  aar- 
rttMf  fifiA  pi^n  ";  of  RousBB&u's,  with  hls  "  narrow  contracted 
intensity,  bony  brows,  deep,  etruighi-«et  eyes."     Head, 
too,  those  unsparing  eharactcri^tionfi  of  his  contempo- 
nu'iffs;  they  may  be  unfair,  unjust,  untrue,  but  wluit  oti 
instinctive  and  lavish  pow<T  of  ciuiracterisatioii  they  ex-_ 
hibit.    Often  careleealy  uttered,  and  soon  forgotten,  cvei 
word  ROCS  homo  to  its  mark  with  the  mercileaa  power 
precision  of  a  well-directed  ja%'elin. 

And  finally  Carlyle '«  Mtyie  reflects  ins  own  huinotir  and 
large-hearted    tenderness;   the    pathetic   gentleness   of 

Htrong,  8t«rn  man  who  tias  suffered.     It  wer 
wf-mm"    '>f;tter  if  we  dwelt  less  on  Cariyle's  gnimtiling» 

and  dyspepsia,  his  irritability,  his  Iialf-liumor- 
ous  \ituperations,  and  thought  more  of  his  unobtrufdvc 
acta  of  kindnoBB  and  of  the  compaasioo  that  was  in  him. 

■  See  Sartor  BeMtrtia.  Bk.  i.  dap.  uj.  J 
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Stirely  it  is  do  oommon  pity  tlmt  goes  out  to  us  in  such  a 
pOBsage  as  thb:  "Poor.  waDdoring,  wnywnrd  man!  Art 
thou  not  tried,  and  beaten  with  Htripes,  even  as  I  am? 
Ever  whether  thou  bear  the  Royal  mantle  or  the  Beg- 
gar's  gabardine,  art  thou  not  90  weary,  bo  hpa\7-lttdpn: 
and  thy  bed  of  Kcat  ia  but  a  grave.  Oh,  my  Brother,  my 
Brotherl  why  catrnot  I  sh<^lt«r  thee  in  my  boeom,  and  wipe 
away  all  tears  ham  thy  eyes!" 

Cariyle  baa  lielped  liis  time  not  no  much  by  ttie  jHvtuul- 
gation  of  any  definite  system  of  philosophy,  for  in  he 
teaching  he  is  often  open  to  the  charge  of  InvomisU-'ncy 
and  exaggeration,  but  by  the  fresh  in.'.piration  he  haa 
brought  tojto  liiglicT  iije.  He  is  a  great  writer,  but  above 
all  he  has  been  a  spiritual  force,  riuickenil^!  and  invtgttr- 
atiiig  thu  moral  and  n.>ljstuia.life.  Hi»  work  in  to  bo  aaso-' 
ciated  in  tbla  wjth  that  of  .Urns  RirsKiN  (ISIO-lflOO), 
another  great  expoin-iit  of  the  highest  ideals  of 
tile  century.  In  Ruekiu,  much  that  U  btvt  in 
contcmporAr>*  life,  thought,  and  art  was  combine)  andi 
stamped  with  the  sea]  nf  his  own  {tggp-ssive  and  dog^ 
matic  i>eraonality.  On  the  right  Iiand  or  on  the  left,  he 
touches  or  BupplententA  one  or  another  of  our  gn-al  mod- 
ern guides,  rising  at  the  same  lime  distinct  from  them  alt 
in  his  own  work  and  character.  Like  Keat«  he  is  ex- 
quii-iitflv  reeponMve  to  beauty,  and  has  come  bs  her  priest 
and  her  revcalcr.    In  all  his  work  as  art  critic,  in  his  life- 

^lon£effort8  to  coax  or  scqu^^ge  an  obdurate  British  public 
to  a  mon.'!  general  and  genuine  love  of  beautiful  Oiin^,  lie 
touches  at  one  point  the  ludhetic  element^  of^  the  age. 
Like    NVordaworth,   lie   is   the   loyer  and    interpreter  of 

r  Nature,  doing  for  her  in  his  prose  a  work  wmilar  to  that 

wffich  Wordsworth  and  the  other  great  Nature-poets  i>pt- 

formed  in  veise-    And  likv  Cwlylc,  Rusklu  ts  a  pfvaeher 

and  prophet  to  bis  generation;  not  rapt,  like  Keata,  ia 

'  S«rter  Bttofttti,  Bk.  ii.  obap.  U. 
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ffirtheUc  dpiights;  not  wboUy  withdrawn,  as  Wordsworth, 
into  the  contpiiiplatiou  of  imturo,  ho  thion'B  himself  iotoj 
the  noUy  strifes  and  dinM-nsions  of  Ids  time,  coming  among ' 
the  cmwdii  of  ihe  tiiarkot  jjIiioc  to  warn,  to  n.>buk«,  and 
so  far  as  he  can,  to  help  anil  to  rDstrain. 

Nothing  but  a  loving  study  of  Kiiskin's  work  can  give 
us  SJiy  conception  of  the  wonder  and  loveliness  of  his       i, 

proiw-jxK'trj'jif  Nature.    Here  the  exquisite  sen-  ^| 
•n!»w*«!°*  sibility  of  tlie  lundeoape  iminltT  to  colour  and  ^^ 

form  Ls  joinwl  to  the  poet's  gift  of  language,  \i\!> 
guidiDg  tiiiitiiict  in  tbo  choice  <rf  won^;  )>ore,  too,  some- 
thing of  t  he  wrientist'a  spirit  toward  the  world  of  matter  ^^ 
is  traiifused  and  upliftcdby  the  spjritu^  apprvbenfiion  of^| 
the  m\-suc.  Itu-skin's  sense  «f  colour  is  as^orFoiiB  as  8he1- 
Icy's^oi"  word-pieliiR's  often  as  luminous  and  as  ethnval; 
indeed,  so  phenomenal  is  his  descriptive  power  that  ho 
may  I>e  thought  of  ait  having  created  a  new  orjer  of  |Ht>t»e. 
Take,  for  iustajioe,  his  description  of  tlic  Khone,  and 
notice  how  alive  it  is  with.  Ruskin's  joy  jn  colour  and  power; 
bow  the  wonderful  adjectives  reveal  hi.'*  delight  in  the 
mi^ty  rivers  crj-sUilline  purity  and  force.  " For  nil 
otlicr  rivers  there  is  a  stufaee,  and  an  underneath,  and  a 
vaguely  displcjuiing  idea  of  the  Ijottoni.  1^1  the  Kltone 
flows  like  one  lamlient  jewel;  its  surface  is  nowljere,  its 
ethereal  «elf  is  every^'htTC,  tlie  iride«cent  nish  and  trans- 
lucent strength  of  it  hlue  to  the  stxire,  and  rudiuiit  to  the 
depth.  I'lftcen  feet  thick,  of  not  Howiiig  but  Hying  water; 
not  water,  neither  —  melted  glacier,  rather,  one  should 
cadi  it;  the  force  of  the  ice  is  with  it,  awl  the  wreathing  of 
the  clouds,  the  ghidnejss  of  the  sky,  and  the  contiiiuatiec  of 
time."  After  a  few  sentences  we  come  upon  this  bit  of 
pure  poetry:  "llicre  were  pieces  of  wave  that  danced  all 
day  as  if  Perdita  were  looking  on  to  learn;  there  were 
little  Etrcams  that  skijiiied  like  laml>$  and  leaped  like 
ebaoiCHs;  tbere  were  poola  that  shook  the  suashiae  all 
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through  thcin,  imd  were  rippled  in  Uyers  of  ovcfljiitl 
ripploH,  like  cr%'8tii]  suncl."  ' 
Ruskin's  descriptions  of  Nature  affect  us  itot  nierely 
luso  of  their  magical  ji<''tlii'iw  nnd  (low^fslyti-;  [lot 
cause  ho  piit.^  up  in  them  ii  shining  tftructurc  of  H^ht 
and  colour,  but  because  tj].tuQi,  as  to  Wordsworth  and 
Cwlyle,  the  shows  of  mrth  and  sky  ore  far  niM^g  than_aD 
empty  pageaul;  U-causu  liu,  loo,  "sees  into  the  lift-  of 
things," '  ami  revfials  it  to  us.  "External  nature,"  h* 
^dcclorcR,  "  luui  a  body  and  eoiil  liko  ii  inoti ;  but  her  Boul  in 
tie  Deity." '  Aod  this  iloctriikp  tliat  we  are  (o  regard 
Naturcft*  the  bodily  or  viKibicjniyclfltion  of  Ood.  in  not 
witli  RuKkin  a  mer^  pluIoHtiiihic  tlieory;  it  is  n-niarkalile  for 
iU  vitality  and  defitutcui.-^,  it  i^  iatiiiintely  coiim-i.-It^'d  with 
his  principles  <A  Ei«thctic5,  and  makes  tx'auty  iU(L<ttnitive 
^^  oCilv:  nalurc  of  God.  lie  Iwlieves  wc  are  80 
*y  made  that,  wln-n  we  arv  iu  ft  cultix-atcd  and 
healthy  stat«  of  mind,  we  must  delightjn  beauty 
^and  tie  thankful.  The  appn.>betision  of  true  beauty  b, 
tiorefore,  a  test  of  our  nearness  to  Him  whom  it  cxpreswa  ' 
Eand  reveals;  and  taste,  ttic  faculty  by  which  tliis  iH'Auty  is 
disreriM^  and  enjoyed,  is,  in  its  highest  form,  a  morni  or 
ethical  quality.  "  Hic  eensation  of  U'auty  is  not  u-neuat 
on  the  one  hand,  iw  is  it  intellectual  on  tlu.-  other,  but  ia 
deftcudent  on  a  pure,  right,  and  oixn  state  of  tJie  heart, 
both  for  its  truth  and  its  lutensity."  Hence,  in  iIkm 
attributes  or  (|u;ilitie8  whirh  ent<-r  into  the  beiiuty  of 
Nature,  Ituskiii  sees  tht'  tyix-a  or  symbols  of  "  Uod's  nalure 
or  of  God's  laws  " ;  in  the  infinity  of  Nature,  IWvine  incom- 
pruhcnttbihty ;  in  her  unity,  Diviia-  c<impreheiu:ivenete;  in 
her  rep08P,  Divine  permanenee;  in  her  symmetry,  Divim; 
jU8ti«i;  in  her  purity,  Divine  energy;  "in  her  moderation, 

I  '  frattriia,  vol.  i,  i-hnp.  v.  i 

^^—  '  Wonliwnnti,  Liiuf  en  RtwUUing  7'inttm  ^b6qk 

^B  ■  UwUrn  Painttn. 
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the  type  of  government  by  law." '  With  these  ideas  of 
Nature  and  Beauty,  Kuskin's  prtaciplcti  of  art  are  naturally 
connected.  Just  as  the  perception  of  Beauty  is  j_moral 
attribute.  «o  the  iottTpretation  of  Beauty,  which  is  the 
work  of  the  artist,  is  !ikewis>e  nioral,  the  act  of  a  pure  soul. 
PtrhapB  llusltiu  givwj  the  clearest  and  briefest  statement 
of  this,  his  fundamental  art  principle,  which  has  exposed 
him  to  eodlcas  ridicule  and  mi:«uQdo»tamiiiig,  in  a  para- 
graph in  "^^y  QwP*  of  t^  ^*f-  "Of  course  art-pft  and 
amiability  of  dispoeittoo  are  two  different  tbin^:  a  good 
man  is  not  neoessanly  a  painter,  nor  does  an  eye  for 
colour  necesearily  imply  an  honest  mind.  But  (jteat  art 
iniplii-s  the  union  of  both  powers;  it  is  the  expression,  by 
an  art-|^ft,  of  a  pure  sotil!  iTthe  ^ft  is  not  there,  we  oan 
have  no  art  at  all ;  iiiid  if  the  iwul  —  and  a  rlgjit  soul,  too  — 
is  not  there,  tliejirt  is  bad,  however  dexterous." '  On  this 
principlo  of  the  foundation  of  gr«nt  art  in  morality,  all 
Ktmkin's  work  aa  an  art  critic  is  buUt.  He  lelLi  xts,  for 
exariipto,  ilmt  in  all  lii^  work  as  a  critie  of  architi>cturc  his 
aim  has  been,  "  to  show  that  gcxxl  architecture  is  essentially 
religions  — the  prodvictinn  of  a  faithful  and  virtuous,  not 
of  Hti  iiifidol  and  cumiplfd  people."  '  Tbese  ideas  of  Rus- 
kin  must  be  firmly  graspeil,  because  they  are  the  keynote! 
Dot  only  to  bin  work,  but  to  his  life-  also,  making  his  wlioht 
career  consistent  and  intelligible.  He  is  first  of  all  a  great 
moral,  or  rather  a  great  Christian,  teacher.  English-born,  I 
ho  really  belongs  by  desoent  to  the  land  of  Knox  and  Car-' 
lyle,  and  religious  earoertncsa.  the  pawion  to  coixvut.  to 
dogmatise,  and  to  reform,  go  even  deeper jrith  him  than 
his  love  of  b»uty.     Uke  Carlyle  he  was  brought  up  oaj 


•  Modirn  Painlert,  vol.  II.  pp.  263-310. 

■  QuMnolthe  Air,  f  106;  f}.  S*Mim* and  Lilin,  Of  King^  TrMiitrW, 
ThtMyMryof  t.ij'-.ami  il*  .Iry*,  Sf  105-100:  v.  dao, contra.  t!}-iDQIxll' 
Bmaimanet  »n  /fi/y-  Ann  ArU,  fp.  34-30. 

'  Crwnot  WHdWt.  Tnfic. 
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the  fitudy  of  ihe  Bible,  reading  it  and  pommJlting  Iodr  paa- ' 
BOgtH  in  it  to  memory  in  daily  Bible  lessoa**  at  his  mntlicr'M 
knee.  While  Keate  watt  lin^t  of  all  the  wr»nihip|)cr  of  bciuity 
Ruskin  haa  been  Hrbt  of  all  the  impulsive  and  passionate 
defender  of  eonvictions.  the  pruwlytiKfr  awl  tlie  kjiif;ht- 
crraiit  of  unpopular  tnith:<.  ShnrlJy  after  his  graduation 
from  Oxfonl,  tie  entored  the  liitts  in  his  Modmt  Paintert 
Ost  vol.,  1S43)  lu  the  <rhani{>ioti  of  Turner,  whose  nient  as 
one  of  the  greatest  loiidttcaix;  paintL-rti  of  all  tiaie  ha*l  then 
received  but  scanty  recognition.  This  work, 
although  the  nuteomc  of  a  desire  to  vindicate  < 
the  genius  of  Turner,  far  outgrew  tlie  limits  of 
itK  original  detiign,  and  became,  an  it  ptogrcvsod,  a  )>etting- 
forth  in  pmiSB  of  uopxampled  iiplendour  ami  purity,  of  Rus-  , 
kill's  theory  of  art.  He  contemls  IisiL^llifjilness  to  tlie ' 
object  portrayed;  he  would  liave  t)ie  painter  go  hitniielf  to 
Nature,  "rejecting  nothing,  selecting  nothing,  ami  scorn- 
ing nothing."  This  liu^l  saying  is  wnrthy  irf  our  i^jtiTial 
regard,  because  it  shows  ai  that  Raskin's  teaching  but 
carried  tJist  love  of  truth  und  sincerily  which  Wonlnworth 
and  Carlyle  cxemplihed,  into  the  sphere  of  art.  Raskin's 
advice  may  be  set  side  by  side  with  Wonbworth'ii  trust 
tliat  Ih>  hiui  avoided  false  descriptionp  in  his  poems,  bec-aime 
he  has  "at  all  times  etideavourol  to  look  steadily  at 
til©  subject."  To  "look-jdi!adily_ja-tbtJiuluect"  — this 
chance  phrase  of  Woplsworth  defines  the  nature  of  a 
change  in  the  art,  the  poetry,  and  the  life  of  the  Engtish 
World. 

For  about  twenty  yearn  from  tl»  puWieation  of  the  firat 
volume  of  MiMkrn  t'ainUrti,  RuAkin  gave  hifl  chief  ener- 
j^es  to  the  Httidy  and  criticiain  of  art,  ■  Ttm  Settn  LamfKt 
of  Arrhiteriure  atid  Ttg  Stonci'  of  Vemce.  besides  tlie  eon- 
cluiTing  voluniR!i  of  the  Modem  Painltri'.  are  among  the 
works  of  this  tinn-.  But  from  about  IStK).  while  R<t«kin'» 
deepest  interests  aiid  puiiK»e«  rematne<l  unchanged,  his 
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best  effort  wan  given  to  ethics  ami  ■xwial  reForm.    In  his' 
loving  sUidy  of  nature,  art,  aiid  beauty,  the  cry  of  his 
century  wuulti  not  let  hiin  nvt;  the  thought  of  the  sordid 

u^in«^  of  Hie  workl  about  bin],  of  the  eufTer-^JI 
ings,  the  problems  of  bunuinity,  heset  him,  and^^ 
he  would  not  put  them  by.    "  I  nm  lormentod," 
he  wrote,  "  bctwceo  th«  longing  for  rest  and  lovely  lifflr  and^^ 
the  seiBC  of  the  terrific  rail  of  human  cnmejcfr  tenf^^nea^M 
and  of  human  mb^ryTor  help."     In  order  to  answer  this      ' 
call,  Riiskin  must  leave  Vis  choeen  sfJiere  of  work,  and 
face  fl  new  tawk.     He  must  attack,  single-handed,  the  (Igep 
seated  evila.  the  cherished  pr^'judires  of  modem  England, ^H 
the  very  law  by  which  it  lived.     Yet  tlie  cjiU  was  answercd,^^ 
and  whatever  riiay  he  thouglit  of  the  wi^om  or  practical 
value  of  Ituekin's  economic  doctrines,  we  cannot  but  feel 
a  glow  of  tioDOst  admiration,  on  iteeing  hU  aniour,  bia^y 
audacity,  his  purity  of  purpose,  rcalii<ing  as  we  niiKt  tha^| 
grcatiicss  of  his  he.    Great  us  thiji  Iwak  in  Ritskin's  life^^ 
aeems,  from  art  to  social  science,  in  reality  the  work  of  his 
second  period  vnuf  the  consistent  and  logical  consequence 
of  hli  firnt.     Fur  twenty  years  he  had  labounii  for  the  cause 
of  pure  art,  and  ihe  eonvictiun  hail  but  gmwn  stronger  in 
him  that  pun;  art  was  the  outcome  of  a  just,  pure,  ani 
believing  commnnily.    He  believed  that  it  was  idle  to 
prearh  the  love  rtf  art  and  of  licauty  to  a  nation  whose 
standards  of  li\'ing  were  vulgar  and  <li8hone8t,  whose  re-al 
worj-hip  was  the  worahip  of  wealth  and  worUly  suceess. 
To  prmnote  the  cause  of  art,  it  became  necessarj-  to  secure, 
by  the  eslabliithment  of  nobler  and  truer  i<leals  of  living, 
that  moral  Honndne»i  out  of  which  pure  art  if  produced. 
Kuskin  was  thus  brought  by  u  different  route  to  face  those 
same  iaiistent  questions  which  hail  enlisted  the  efforts  of 
Carlyle,  of  Maurice,  ami  of  Kingetey ;  questions  which  yet 
prees  upon  us  unanfiwerod. 
The  industrial  changes  of  the  last  hundred  years  had] 
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brought  not  only  on  enormous  increase  ot  wcaltlt,  but  Utui 

given  new  chanisee  of  acquiring  it  to  peoi>ie  of  almost  every 

clasa.    The  eariy  part  of  the  dghteentli  century  hud 

vitnessed  the  riay  of  tJie  iiH>rcli»nt  class  throngh  the  expnti- 

sion  of  the  cobnUl  trade;  the  Utter  part  of  the  century  saw 

the  ri8e^f_themttimraoturiiig  class.    With  golden  prises 

dancing  More  their  py«*,  the  encrpcs  of  the  great  luaSB 

of  men  hwl  Ijeconie  rnoa'  and  more  exclusively  material. 

.In  their  Irnnte  to  get  rich,  men  became  more  selfisli  and 

fgr&sning;  thi-y  wen-  iin|jcll«l  to  forget  mercy  and  pity. 

The  loTO  of  mone)"  thus  Ixx-amo  more  an<)  more  the  great 

temptation  .of  ttw  moiloni  wurlrl.     We  have  wntclied  the 

gruwth  of  the  new  love  ot  Nature:  Nature's  fainatt  scenes 

vere  Hcored  by  railroads  and  scorched  and  blackened  by 

(tlie  soot  and  grime  of  ra<:tories.    We  have  watched  the 

^growth  of  the  ik'w  pity  for  man;  in  tbe  mriy  part  ot  our 

century  men,  wonwn,  and  little  children  were  sacrificed  to 

Mammon  by  lalx>ur  in  mills  an<l  faetoriL«  ko  ptvloiigod  and 

severe  tliat  it  »tuntL-d  and  twtMtcil  tlieir  mii^emMe  bodies 

id  darkeiH-tl  their  niittemble  souIh.'    WIm-u  Ruskin  ((egan 

'Vork-aa_an  economitit  many  of  tlxMS  oviii*  had  imlee<I  been 

removcKl.  l)Ul  tlie"  mauler  passion  of  the  age  remained  un- 

[«hang«l.    Thia  m<xlern  spirit  hu»  been  often  asHHtlwl,  but 

'no  protuit  has  been  more  direct  and  monR'nlous  llian  that 

of  RuKkin.    To  diecusH,  or  even  to  state,  hit  economic 

^theory,  »ct  fortli  in  auch  tymkn  »r  UnUiXMLLB^  (IS62), 

lie  Crown  ol  WildOluv  (IStiii),  Tiii^mdJ^eViS^),  or 

fggtXIlaas^ra  (begun  1.S71),  papora  adJiCMcd  to  the  work- 

'  tiiginen  uf  Eri^Und,  wimld  take  us  beyowl  our  pn>iK-r  limit. 

It  may  bi^  H»)d  briefly  tliat  it  \b  csM-ntially  uii  ntteinpl  to 

apply  t>ic  ctbiciil  teaching  of  Christianity  to  tlte  actual 

fondunt  of  biiiinefa  and  government    Tlie  comjietilton 

on  which  thr  whole  utrueliin!  of  our  society  in  fouiide<l, 

*  8t«  GibUot'  fndMt.  tlitlMjf  e/  England,  tor  hmum  ot  poanga  ol 
futory  laira. 
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Ruskin  tieolarwr  to  be  "a  law  of  death,"  to  be  set  side  by 
Mcle  with  uimrcliy  iii  its  liiMtructive  power.  The  true 
foundations  of  a  state  are  not  liberty,  but  nbedieiicc;  not 
mutual  antaKonintti,  but  mutual  bi-lp.*  From  the  Mand- 
point  of  the  liierarj-  critic,  the  bonks  in  which  these  strange 
doctrinu!  arc  unfolded  arc  eulMtantial  a<l(Utio»!<  to  Engli.ih 
prose.  In  the  Modem  Pai/iters,  and  other  early  bookie, 
IluBkiii  had  proved  hini»elf  master  of  a  style  unprt-cedentwi 
in  its  wealth  nf  pnetr>'  and  Iteauly,  bnt  in  thft^e  later  books 
aU  a'^lonmienl  is  severely  subordinated  to  tJie  Htrong 
iitt«ran(;e  of  the  thought.  The  power  of  using  what  lie 
called  "plcaitant  language"  ha<l  not,  iitdecd,  passed  away, 
but  we  can  perceive  that  a  prtiwinfi  wi'ifiht  of  tf^giighi  and 
eamestni^ts  has  brought  a  grealfiLjjlainriess  and  dtisctiMn 
of  Hpcech.  If  Itunkiii's  lat*T  style  lost  mmctliinp:  in  pure 
beauty,  it  gained  ia  simplicity,  in  intensity,  in  pure  poycr. 
There  is,  us  in  tbc  Fors  doFigera,  directness,  tendemesB, 
atrong  outbursts  of  denunciation  and  srorn,  with  an  under- 
tone  of  satiric  humour  that  recalls  the  power,  but  not  the 
nuitignity,  of  Swift. 

JoiiN  Hknky  Newman  (1S01-I890>,  stands  apart  from 
the  other  great  prose-writers  of  hLs  century,  in  his  lifL-,  his 
strongly  marked  and  impressive  pereonality, 
hi.s  work,  and  his  aim^.  Newman  was  above  all 
a  theologian.  In  liis  nM>st  familiar  hymn  "  Lead, 
kindly  Light,"  he  asks  for  Divine  guidance,  ami  his  work  is 
largely  the  e.xprcswioo  of  his  gjMiitual  qutwt.  hii)  intellectual 
stni^les  and  inward  experiences,  or  it  Li  prompted  by  his 
doeirc  to  combat  and  ooufule  a  public  indifferent  or  hostile 
to  him  or  to  his  cavise.  His  most  famous  book,  the  Apologia 
pro  rrfgiSua  (I8<>4)  is  a  record  of  his  spiritual  exjwriencee. 
liTit  lie  "spoke  out,"  as  he  sai<l,  his  "own  heart,"  talking 
to  Uf<  at  times  very  simply  and  directly  as  though  he  were 
confi<Iing  in  us  as  in  a  friend.  Newman's  b^MiLt  are 
t  MadftTi  Painltft.  vol.  v.  n.  205. 
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part  of  his  life  hifitnry.    They  are  porlinl  rvvelatiotu  of  an 
cxtrnonlin&n-  man. 

The  chief  events  of  Newman's  tarwr  were  merely  tJic 
outward  rcMuJte  of  ifiat  innerjife  of  spiritual  warfare  ant! 
■  gbui^  which  90  ab^rbed  hint,  Baucat4>t)  at  Q;itropil, 
lewman  Ix^an  his  work  a»  a  elergj^nan  of  the  Church  of 
Englawl.  For  a  time  he  was  a  leading  sjjirit  in  a  conwn«tl 
effnct,  begun  at  Oxfonl  in  1833,  lo  make  the  Engljah^hurch 
more  s[>iritual,  and  to  bring  it  closer  in  doctrine  and  iirac- 
tice  to  the  Church  of  tlic  early  and  media-val  timec.  But 
while  he  tau^it  oUiers,  Newman's  own  views  were  changing, 
and  he  soon  began  to  think  differently  front  his  own  follow- 
ers, lu  1S43  he  rrwigiiol  his  office  an  \'iear  of  St.  Mary'i<  near 
Oxford,  and  two  yrars  LiIjt.  after  vniii  efTorl-s  to  fiml  son* 
"middle  way,"  he  found  in  tJie  itoman  Catholic  Church  "a 
home  after  many  stornu*,"  In  18-19  be  founded  a  brother- 
hood, or  monaatic_retreat,  at  Ivlgbaston,  near  Binninghani, 
and  there  the  long  rt>niain<lt-r  of  his  life  vas  chiefly  pa.iseft. 
He  WAS  tiuwie  Cardinal  _in  1879,  and  died  at  Etlgbaaton 
Oratory  in  I8Q0. 

KewRian  resembles  8oine_mc«iiieval  aaint  and  aHcctic 
mysterioibtly  traiixportod  into  the  midnt  of  our  practical, 
scientific,  and  unbelieving  modern  world.  Burn  only  a  year 
later  than  Miu-jtulay,  Newman  wiu*  an  alitli  and  a  pUgnm 
in  that  En^and  which  Macaulay  regardetl  with  comptaecnt 
xatinfaetion.  Hi.s  life  wn;^  lonely ;  he  had  friends  hut  they 
came  "uiun^kcd  and  unlmpe«l"  for.  A  man  of  searching, 
Kubtle  inteHe<-t,  a  master  of  irony,  a  keen  and  dangerous 
di.Hput«nt.  he  had  yet  the  wiul  _of  the  poet,  with  a  deep 
nwerve  of  tendernesa  and  pity.  The  weight  of  the  world'a 
misery,  eoldne.*t.  anrl  unlielief,  prcsse<l  heavily  iipon  him. 
He  was  |>&s.sioTiately,  almost  fiercely,  reljgiou^,  aiKl  to  him 
the  things  which  were  real  wore  the  tilings  which  were  not 
seen. 
Newman  b  among  the  greatest  mastcra  of  Eogliah  prone. 
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by  tbe  trnnsparent  ctnvnicsif,  the  msc,  beauty,  and  singula 
peKuqgusUiess  oflud  style.  Ilia  pn>se  is  remarkable  (ur  the 
varie(}'_of  its  excellence,  lie  could  be  plain,  aimost  homely 
and  colloquial,  delicately  ironic,  eloquent,  passionate,  or 
pathetic.  There  is  no  sense  of  strain  or  effort,  his  sentences 
eeem  to  How  from  him  with  tliat  cam  which  accompaniect 
great  power.  But  we  fee),  above  all,  that  he  is  using  this 
power  over  wordB,  not  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  it,  not  to 
achieve  certain  artistic  result-^,  but  always  &»  a  tneana  andfl 
never  as  an  end.  He  said  of  liiniself ,  "  I  think  I  baw  never" 
/written  for  writing's  sake,"  and  we  ore  sure  that,  unlike  some 
modem  artistij  in  words,  Newman  made  style  the  scrvanl 
of  hb  purpose,  that  hih  end  vtm  not  to  please  with  rare 
beautiful  phrasra,  but  to  get  hi«  mctining  into  tlie  mind 
hLi  reader  and  persuade  him  to  see  as  he  sees. 

From  the  Ux-liiiical  or  special  nature  of  his  subject 
Newman's  work  often  lacks  that  broad  human  interest 
which  is  usually  chftnicteri^tic  of  great  literature.     tVom' 
tlic  purely  Uterarj-  asi>ect  this  is  a  ili?tadvantage  which  eve; 
the  fine  quality  of  his  style  cannot  always  entirely  overcomi 

Such  writer)  as  Mafaulay,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Newman 
force  UE  l4)  rciiiise  the  grcatJitss  of  our  nto<Icni  Uteraturc  in 
OthaT  pr«M  ''"^  sphere  of  prose.  Since  the  time  of  Addison, 
vriun:  Ui«  English  prosc  bus  steadily  broadened  in  range 

"  an<l  jncrea-ieri  in  literary  importance,    Carlyle, 

Ituskin,  uml  Maeaulay,  were  surrounded  by  many  other 
prose  writers  some  of  them  of  great  imimrtance  and  dU- 
tinction;  by  scientists,  scholars,  historians,  and  literary 
critics,  and  by  innumerable  novelifits  who  were  busy  supply- 
ing the  rapidly  iitcreafting  demand  for  works  ot  fiction. 
The  \'ic(oriau  Af;i>  hiyi  prolwbly  suqta^sed  any  other  {icriod 
of  Knglish  literature  in  the  number  and  excellence  of  iu 
hietoticttl  writers,  and  in  the  importance  of  its  contribu-^U 
Unns  to  historical  research.  Some  of  this  bUtorical  worlc  i^H 
learned  and  important  rather  tJian  brilliant,  and  iltt  gaim^^ 
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in  accuracy  Imvc  boon  ofTsct  in  some  cases  by  a  toss  of  dra- 
rmitio  poft-er.  picturpiiqiieness,  and  litemry  charm.  Henry 
Ualum  (1777-1859),  the  father  of  Tciinj'«)D'«  chosen 
frieml,  was  on<^  of  the  most  laborious  and  best  equipped  o! 
the  curlier  hLsloriunK;  GRonor.  Grotg  (17!H-1871)  wrote 
a  monumental  UUtanj  of  Greece  (12  vols.  184&-1856); 
Henuy  Haut  Miujan  (1791-1868),  a  History  of  Latin 
r/irisdamVy  (IH54-185*1),  and  Alkxanokk  WiiJ-rAM  Kisn- 
LAKB    (1S00-1S9I)  a  bfilltttiit  ami  vivid  account  of  Uic 

nwMwn  of  tlw  Crimea  (18fi3-lSS"). 

A  littli'  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  wveml  writers 
came  into  prominence  who  did  much  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  English  hk<tOT>',  espceially  during  the  earlier 
io*l.  Foreraoflt  amnns  thc-<<'  wen-  William  Sri'ua'i 
.826-1901)  and  his  friend  Kdward  A.  FtiKKMAN  (IS-iS- 
Botb  were  associated  with  Oxford,  Freeman  hav- 
ing succeeded  his  friend  Stubbe  (who  was  nmde  a  Iiishop 
in  1884)  wi  Regius  ProfcBSor  of  modern  IiiNlory  in  UtM 
univdsity.  Freeman  was  a  profile  and  often  discursive 
writer,  hui  he  gave  a  marked  im|K'liis  to  liistoriciil  study. 
His  History  of  lAs  t'forman  Conquest  (lS('i7-IS7<l)  is  one  of 
his  bcRt  known  works.  Bishop  Stubbs  vn»  among  the 
foremoflt  of  this  group  nf  students  who  were  enlarging 
and  oorrecting  men's  understanding  nf  the  past  by  th«r 
patient  and  minute  etudy  of  tlie  original  authorities.  Hi*; 
Conslittai/mal  Hiilory  ofEngUutd  (1874-1878)  treats  of  the 

rigin  of  the  nation's  government,  and  follows  the  growth 
of  the  English  constitution  from  itn  nbHcure  bef^nnings  to 
acccKMiuii  of  Henry  Vlil.    Joiis  Rk'iiard  Grken  (1837- 

,883),  the  friend  and,  to  sotne  extent ,  the  diitciple  of  Freeman 
and  Stubb»,  mkled  to  a  welUlirecte't  industry  a  (lingular 
breadth  of  %'iew,  and  the  grace  of  a  smooth,  animate<l,  and 
BOtneUmca  eloquent  style.  Green  was  a  I/jndon  curate 
nith  a  fandoess  for  bi:storii^ul  mid  antiquarian  n»eArrh. 
Compelled  by  failing  health  to  give  up  his  parish,  he  turned 
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to  tu8  favourite  otudJeo,  and  after  five  yeftrs  publbhed  hts 
Short  History  o}  the  Bngtish  People  {!874).    ProbaWy  no 
Knglisli  history  since  Macaulay's  haci  been  receiveti  with 
8Uc)i  oulhuiiiaj^ni  on  both  si^los  of  tbc  Atlaiitir,  and  pruljubly 
no  book  since  MacaulayV  has  clone  so  much  to  make  the 
po^it  of  England  alive  and  real  to  the  inia^iatiuii  of  the 
general  n-adcr.    (Jrecn's   lx>okj<  on   Enghsh   libtory   ar^^i 
inspired  by  a  deep  patriotism,  and  a  sympathetic  imdep^| 
standini;  of  niaii.     He  is  the  historian  "nut  of  Kiiirs  or^l 
Conquests  but  of  I%nghsh  People."     His  object  is  to  eiitej^ji 
into  and  depict  tlto  life  of  the  whole  nation  thn)Ugh  all  it^^| 
centuries  of  continuniLo  evolution;  to  exhilat  each  factor  in^^ 
progrciw,  each  element  of  i-hangc,  in  it»;  pro|)er  relatiouH 
and  in  due  proportion;  to  sHglit  no  social  cUsi«  from  king 
to  churl,  to  neglect  neither  economics  nor  law,  neither  wars 
nor  literature.    Gn-en  has  succeeded  as  no  other  has  done 
in  this  seemingly  impoi^ible  ta'^k.     tie  has  "set  ohakcit- 
pcare  ainonf;  the  heroes  uf  tlio  Elizalicthan  Arc,  and  placed 
the  scientifir  inqviiries  of  the  Royal  Society  side  by  si<le  with 
llic  victories  of  the  New  Motlcl." '    Among  Grveii's  distin- 
guished  eontemporaries    tn    his   historical    writing   were 
Jaues  Oajrdner,  the  greatest  authority  on  the  troubled 
period  of  the  Civil  Waiv,  and   Protectorat**,   Mandki 
Creigrtox,  James  Brvce,  the  author  of  The  Americ 
Commonwealth,  W.  E.  II.  Lecky,  the  historiwi  of 
eigliteenth  ceiitur>',  and  John  Rorkht  Skklky.    One  great 
master  of  the  ait  of  historical  ruirralivc  remains  to 
J  A  rvMi    '"''''*'^' — Jamk5    Anthony    Froude    (ISli 
'  ISM).    This  brilliant  and  forcible  writer  ha 
little  in  common  with  the  Drj-asdust  historians  of  the 
modern  scicntilic  scbool.     He  did  not  write  htetory  in  the 
spirit  of  the  iicientist,  who  makes  it  his  chief  busiuGHis  to 
obporvc  and  occuralcly  n-i>ort  factit,  he  nTote  it  in  the  spirit 
of  the  literary  artist,  uith  an  instinctive  fceUng  for  dramatic 
■  SiMtt  Ilittors  of  Ike  RnfiM  Ptoplt.    PrvTacv  to  tbe  fint  cd. 
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¥H9ct«.  In  science,  the  im|)ortaiit  nintter  in,  afl^r  all,  the 
fart,  not  tlw  ohwn'er  of  Iht-  (acl;  in  ihi-arLs,  t)ieuil-iiiij>ort- 
Mil  thing  is  the  penu>na)ity  of  the  artbt,  —  the  ruui  who 
shown  u«  life  or  imlure  »a  it  a|»|Ku»ft4  to  him.  Kmude  (Ji<I 
not  behe%'e  that  history  was  a  science.  He  felt  that  it  wa." 
(lifHcuH,  prolxibly  impoBsiblc,  to  rench  the  alwolute  truth 
altoiit  the  pat<t.  The  hixlorian,  w.vi)n:]ing  to  thiK  view,  is 
|j<iati<l  to  have  o]}inioiii«:  he  is  forced  to  tell  the  titory  as  lie 
\s  able  \t>  inter()rct  the  facta.  FtouUc'r  tnntit  iin|K>rtant 
work,  the  UiMartj  of  Entfiand  from  the  FoU  of  Wol«etj  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  a)i|)Ganxi  between  1856  aixl 
1S70.  The  lueiility  and  picturesqiieness  of  ita  style,  and 
its  tiratiiatic  power  in  tJio  jjortrayal  of  cliaraeter,  inado  it 
widely  popular,  Uil  it  wa.s  fiercely  attaeked  hy  Freeman 
ami  otliers  on  the  iw7ore  of  iiiaccunu-y.  Repeated  afwaulta 
have  certainly  impnireti  the  public  ronfMenee  in  FmtKtu's 
fairness  and  rt'Iiabitity,  but  wliatevcr  may  be  his  ^hort^ 
cominfS^  an  a  scientific  historian,  there  h  no  dispute  alxiut 
his  eminence  as  a  man  of  lett«rs.  One  would  as  won 
call  the  conetitutional  IiistorieH  of  Ilallam  ami  Stublxt 
nmmntic  as  pronounce  I-Youde  dull.  Fmude,  like  Maeau- 
lay  and  Carlylo,  Ijclonpt  to  literature,  and  litu  place  us 
one  of  the  great  prose  wiitere  in  an  age  of  great  prose  ia 
sec  11  re. 

During  thin  period  a  great  amount  of  force  has  boon 
expejided  on  the  study  of  lii^-rature  and  litetar>*  criticism. 
The  names  of  such  lewling  critics  Si*  Throwihk  WAri-s- 
DiixTo.v,  Frkderick  Harrison,  Walter  Pater,  Joh."* 
Addikoton  SruoNDs,  EnwARii  Dowoek,  and 
LtxuK  Stkphem,  will  occur  to  ever>*  reader. 
Among  such  miters  Mattiikw  Arnold  (1S22- 
188S)  occupies  a  high  ami  peculiarly  representa- 
ilacc.  Arnold  was  the  son  r>f  i>r.  T1)oma.s  Aniold,  the 
headmaster  ol  Kugby,  and  Ixitli  ius  fuilu-r  an<l  grand- 
'  were  clergytncu  of  the  Church  of  CngUiiKl.    He  was 
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tlius  rooteil  ami  groumliH]  in  faith  both  t^  inheritance  and 
early  influences.  But  Trotn  these  deeply  religious  Burround- 
iti^i  of  his  boyhood,  Arnold  was  plunged  at  Oxford  into  the 
the  midst  of  that  conflict  of  beliefs  an<l  no-beliefs,  that  jar 
of  doubt  uikI  speculation,  whicli  marked  a  time  of  spiritual 
crisis.  At  Oxford,  indeed,  there  were  "great  voices  in  the 
air," '  the  voice  of  Nowuuui,  pleading  for  a  soluUon  of  all 
doubt  by  simple  faith,  a  solution  which  Arnold  afterward 
declared,  "  to  sjieak  frankly,"  wa«  "  impossible." '  Anitdd, 
who  hnd  Xhum  abniptly  parsed  from  tl>e  shelter  of  his 
f&ther'ji!  iuHucnce  into  the  heat  of  the  conflict  of  )ti^  linic, 
aeota»  to  have  had  a  certmn  power  to  ttynipathise  alike  with 
the  teaching  of  Rugby  and  the  doubta  of  Oxford.  His 
nature  had  a  pi^itivc  and  emotional,  )>crhapH  even  a  reli- 
gious strain,  but  this  ran  through  a  temperament  austerely 
and  ooidly  inlcltectual.  EmoUonally  he  apparently  felt 
the  need  of  faith,  hut  his  intellect,  as  hanl  and  keen  a^H 
hi^tily  tenipcKU  steel,  was  inexoniblc  in  it«t  demands  foi^^ 
exact  demonstration,  for  precision  and  lucidity  of  thought 
A  great  part  of  Arnold's  poetry  ia  t!ie  pcllection  of  thin 
inwanl  conflict  between  these  incompatible  elements  in  his 
nature.  He  looks  backward  with  regret  and  lon^ng,  wliile 
he  stiffens  himself  to  be  borne  atong  on  the  rutentleBs  current 
of  \u>*  time.  In  hi^  proeve  he  rebukes,  or  reasons,  or  criU- 
cises,  he  build.4  up  syEteios  of  conduct;  but  tJiere  remains 
within  him  a  void  which  neither  his  sovereign  remedy  of 
"(■iilturc"  nor  any  mere  ctliical  S)'atcm  can  fill.  In  his 
poetry  he  laments  the  toss  of  that  which  he  discards,  and 
half  shrinks  from  conclusion;)  which  he  feels  constrained  to 
accept.* 

Yet  we  must  not  think  of  Arnold's  poetry  as  a  mere 
wail  of  regret  or  outburst  of  dcsjnir.    On  the  contivy  it 


I  LHture  on  "  Enwnuti."  in  Dtanou/Mt  I'n  Amtnoa. 
■  StADSu  from  The  Orandt  Charlrtutt.    tioe  tbe  |iiiiMnjtii  beguiling 
"  Wuidefiog  belvoon  lwi>  worida,"  <rtc. 
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prev^ng  note  is  self-reliance;  help  must  come  from  the 
soul  itself,  for 

"  The  fountains  of  our  life  are  all  within." 

He  preaches  fortitude  and  courage  in  the  face  of  the 
mysterious  and  the  inevitable  —  a  courage  indeed  forlora 
and  pathetic  enough  in  the  eyes  of  some  —  and  he  con- 
stantly takes  refuge  in  a  kind  of  stoical  resignation.  He 
delights  in  showing  us  human  sorrow,  only  to  withdraw 
our  minds  from  it  by  leading  us  to  contemplate  the  infinite 
calm  of  Nature,  beside  which  our  transitory  woes  are 
reduced  to  a  mere  fretful  insignificance.  All  the  beautiful 
poem  of  Tristram  and  Iseult  is  built  up  on  the  skilful 
alternation  of  two  themes.  We  pass  from  the  feverish, 
wasting,  and  ephemeral  struggle  of  human  passion  and 
desire,  into  an  atmosphere  that  shames  its  heat  and  fume 
by  an  immemorial  coolness  and  repose. 

Arnold's  poetry  has  an  exquisitely  refined,  finished, 
and  delicate  beauty;  it  reveals  the  critic,  the  thinker, 
and,  above  all,  the  man  of  a  fine  but  exclusive  culture. 
Set  almost  wholly  in  a  single  key,  there  are  times  when 
we  weary  of  its  persistent  and  pathetic  minor.  It  is  often 
coldly  academic  rather  than  warm  with  human  life  and 
passion,  and  we  are  apt  to  miss  in  its  thin,  intellectual 
atmosphere,  just  that  large-souled  and  broadly  human 
sympathy  which  it  is  difficult  to  associate  with  Arnold 
him.self.  At  times,  as  in  the  fifth  of  the  series  entitled 
Smizerland,  we  feel  under  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
verses  an  unwonted  throb  of  passion,  and  then,  as  in  the 
poem  last  mentioned,  we  touch  the  highest  point  of  Arnold's 
poetic  art. 

In  his  work  as  literary  critic,  Arnold  has  occupied  a 
high  place  among  the  foremost  prose  writers  of  the  time. 
His  style  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  dithyrambic  elo- 
quence of  Carlyle,  or  to  Ituskiii's    pure    and  radiant 


colouring.    It  is  a  quiet  stylo,  rvatrained,  dear,  dLicrimi- 
natitig,  incisive,  with  little  glow  of  ardour  or  posHion. 

Notwittistanding  its  scrupulous  aasumptjon  of 

urbanity,  it  is  often  a  merciless  style,  iiide^j 
Rcribably  irritating  to  aii  oppouent  liy  its  undcmurret^H 
of  sarcastic  humour,  and  its  calm  air  of  assured  superj^l 
ority.  By  his  inaistenfc  on  a  hi^h  standanl  of  t^-clmical 
excellence,  and  by  his  admirable  pppsentation  of  cei 
principlfM  of  literar>-  judgment,  Arnold  performed  a 
work  for  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  we  miss  here, 
in  his  poetrj-,  the  human  element,  the  fomprehenrnvc  sy 
patliy  that  we  recognwe  in  the  criticism  of  Carlyle.  Arnold 
varied  encrg;>-  and  highly  trained  intelligence  liavc  been  fcli 
in  many  different  fleliLi.  Ho  ha'*  won  a  peculiar  ai: 
honourable  place  in  tlie  poetry  of  tlic  century;  be  h: 
excelled  as  literary  critic,  he  has  laboured  in  the  ratise 
education,  and  linalty,  in  Culture  and  Ajiarchy,  St.  Pi 
a>id  Prote»tani^m,  and  certain  later  books  he  has  m. 
his  contribution  to  contemporary  social  and  religioi 
thought. 

In  no  direction  has  this  development  of  prose 
more  remarkable  tliao  in  that  of  the  itovel,  the  diBtinctive 

literary  form  of  the  modern  world.  Since  the 
?th*^o^  publication  of   iliclmnlsou's  Pamela,   in    1740, 

the  range  of  the  novel  has  immensely  broa^ 
ened,  and  ita  importance  as  a  reci^ni»ed  factor  in  oJ 
intellectual  and  social  life  has  Hurprimngly  inrreaacfl 
William  Godwin  (1756-1836)  employed  the  novel  asfl 
vehicle  of  opinion.  His  Caleb  Witliaina  (17IM)  was  one  m 
Hie  earlioist  of  those  novcL^  with  a  purpose,  of  which  th« 
are  so  many  examples  in  later  fiction.  Mahc^  KuoKwoitn 
(1767-18-19).  the  author  of  Caxtle  KaHrenl.  The  AbxeruM 
Helen,  and  other  novels,  luis  Ix-t'n  eulM  the  creator  of  t9 
novel  of  national  mamiers.  By  her  pictures  of  Irish  ifl 
she  did  somewhat  the  same  service  for  that  country  thl 
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Scott,  on  a  larger  ncale,  was  soon  tn  perform  Tor  Iiis  Imlovod 
ScoUaiiti;  ahc  gave  it  a  place  in  Ut«.Taturc  To  Scott,  tlie 
unexampled  jiopularity  of  the  novel  in  modern  times  is 
largely  <lue,  and  Qtany  writers  in  England,  an  well  ae  Duniai; 
in  France,  carried  on  his  work  in  hLHtarical  romance.  Con- 
spicuous among  Scott's  literary  descendtinui  were  G.  P.  R, 
James  (1801-18<)0),  wIki  wn>t«  about  one  hundml  novels 
and  stmes,  most  of  them  hiiftoricul,  between  ]S25-18.')0; 
W.  Uarkisos  Ainswohtu  (1805-I8S2),  an  unequal,  but  at 
timet)  a  vlgorotts  writer;  ami  Kdward  Hllwer,  Loud 
LITTON  (1805-1873),  who,  after  producing  The  La»t  Days 
of  Pompeii  (IfiSi)  ami  other  hL'itnriral  ronianpes,  tuni»l  to 
tlie  realistic  treatment  of  modem  life  ia  Tlie  C'oxtoiw  (I84.'i- 
1849)  an<l  .Wy  Novd  (1863).  But  white  some  writers  were 
Lprodiicing  mmnntic  tal<^,  full  of  moving  adventures  and 
marvellous  CKru|)es,  utlieni  were  cnck^vouring  to  present 
the  more  onlinai^'  and  prosaie  KsjieeUt  of  modem  life. 
Shortly  (leforv  the  aj>i)Ottntm:e  of  H'aivWj/.  .Tank  Ai'ATKM 
(177.^1817)  had  iiulilbbed  Smse  and  .Serudl/ility  (ISll), 
tlie  first  of  her  rinUbod  and  extjuisite  pictures  of  the  daily 
domestic  life  of  the  niiiMle  rla.*.'*.  In  these  novels  the  onlt- 
nary  as|K><-t.<«  of  hfe  are  depirlc"!  with  the  niiniitettess  an<l 
fidelity  of  tJie  toiniature  painter,  while  their  charming  and 
unfailing  art  saves  the  ll^tina^y  fmm  1K.1^>^ning  tiresoiiM*  ur 
commonplace.  Mins  AtLsivn  ha.s  found  worthy  ^itcc-eKwrH, 
but  no  siiperinr,  in  her  chosen  tietd.  The  Vmnjord  of 
EuZAUETu  Gaskell  f  1SI()-18(H>)  IS  ft  masterly  study  of 
the  little  worl^l  nf  lCnglu<h  provincial  Hfe,  oa  are  the  (,V(j-«ni- 
c»  o/  Carlirujlord  of  Maroaukt  Oukiiant  (1K20).  Mrs. 
'^Gaskell  is  furthi*r  renn-ni!»pre<i  for  work  of  a  more  tragic 
and  powerful  onh-r  tliiiii  tJir  <)iminl  and  [«ithelic  humour 
of  Cranji-vd.  Hit  tiwl  novel,  Mrtrtf  Barton  (1S4S),  Ukt 
bare  before  the  reading  world  the  olifcure  life  ami  ntniggke 
of  the  poor  who  toiled  !n  the  groat  manufactories  of 
MaochflBter. 
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AlUm  Locke,  Tailor  and  Poei,  of  Charlka  Kjsa\ 
(1849),  the  stor>'  of  a  Lomloii  apprentice  who  becomes 
involved  in  the  ChartLft  ftgitations.  shows  the  same  sym- 
.  pathetic  interest  in  titc  heavy  burdens  of  the  poor,  and  in 
that  unhappy  antagoniHin  b(<twron  employer  and  employed 
wliicb  remains  one  of  the  unsettled  problems  of  our 
time. 

But  the  Hfe  of  the  outca';t  and  the  poor  has  found  i 
DKwt  fiunouK  if  not  ita  most  truthful  chronicler  in  Cuabl 
Di(:KK?ra  (I8I2-I870),  one  of  the  greatest  novel 
hU  of  the  cfioch.  Dirkein;  was  tftc  socoml  of 
eight  children.  lTi<i  earliest  associations  were 
with  the  humbler  and  hai^her  side  of  life  in  a  metropolis, 
Ait  his  fatJier,  .lolm  Dickens,  a  clerk  iti  the  Na\'j*  Pay-office 
was  tmiitfferrcd  from  Portsmouth  to  Lomion  in  !8I4.  The 
knowledge  thus  hardly  gained  through  early  struggles  and 
privations.  Iiecame  a  stnrchonw!  from  which  Di^-kens  drew 
frwly  in  hLs  kter  work.  TIm;  Manihalsea  Primn,  where 
John  Dickeas  was  confined  for  debt,  is  deserihed  in  LtUla 
Derrit.  David's  experiences  MawinemercJiaiitVupi'rcn-j 
tice  in  David  Cojtperfidd,  the  most  autobiographical  of  tli 
novels,  may  have  been  suggested  by  Warren's  blacking 
factfir>-,  where  Dickens  worked  as  a  boy;  while  Dickens' 
youthful  »lruggles  with  shorthand  and  reporting  are 
reflected  in  Copperfield's  later  history.  Remembering  the 
great  novelist's  early  experience,  it  seem.<K  but  natural  thai 
lie  shoidd  have  choc=en  to  let  in  the  sun  and  air  on  some  of 
the  shabbier  and  darker  phases  of  existence;  depicting 
types  of  many  social  gradations;  obscure  respectability,  the 
vagrants  and  adventurers  in  the  outer  circles  of  society, 
down,  as  in  OHva-  Twist  (1837-1S3S),  to  the  pick-pocket 
and  the  murderer.  There  is  Jo,  the  Lomion  street  waif 
of  BUck  Home  (1852-1853),  "ullcra  a-movin'  on";  Jing^. 
the  gay  and  voluble  impo«ter  of,  Fifkwick  (1830-1837);] 
and  that  questionable  frateruity,  Uio  Birds  of  Prey,  thiA! 
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flit  about  the  dark  places  of  the  Thamca  lu  Ottr  MuituU 
Friend  (18G4-1865).  Through  this  pnrtmyal  of  tlw  under 
strata  of  society  theru  ruus  u  strong,  ])erluipfl  a  sonivtiiiics 
too  apparent  moral  purpose;  yet  take  U9  where  he  will, 
INckeas'  art  is  always  ]nms,  Mund,  itud  whok'sonvo. 

It  M  a£  a  huiRortiit  that  Dickens  U  nt  hi;^  lx<Kt.  Tliere  in  a 
whinksic-al  and  ludii-roiu  extra vu£iuic>o  in  his  hunioiir,  an 
irrcsiHtilile  ingenuity  in  the  ridirulinw,  peculiar  to  him 
alonp.  Frnin  tlii-  time  wlicn  a  <lt'light<^-d  i«."Oplc  waitt<i  in 
rapturous  impatience  for  the  forthcoming  numlxT  of 
PickvHick,  to  the  puhlirntion  of  t))i>  unlinislied  Edwin 
Drood  <1S70),  uioetecnth  (-entury  Engltind  lutd  aindo  ber 
wearioess  and  her  problems  to  join  in  r)icl(enfl'  owrflow- 
ing,  infocttouH  laugliter.  ^^'hea  nc  are  ungrateful  enough 
to  be  critical  of  one  who  him  m*ted  sn  miuiy  by  hb  genial 
and  kindly  fun,  wc  trm»t  admit  that  TJickeiw  was  neither  a 
profound  nor  a  truthful  inb^rpn-ttT  c)f  life  and  clmractcr. 
ni»  in)  for  the  most  part  a  worid  of  caricature^  peopled 
not  with  n-ol  living  pi'nwns,  but  vith  ecventrieitl<-s  and 
o<lditiej*,  skilfully  made  to  seem  like  Hi«h  and  blood. 
We  know  them  from  8omo  peculi;irity  of  siK-wih  or  man- 
ner, soiiw  nft-repeated  phrase;  they  are  jiainted  from 
witlioiit;  we  are  nuvly  enabled  to  gi>t  itmide  of  tlioir  lives 
and  look  out  at  the  worid  tlimugh  tlH-Jr  eyes.  The  result 
is  ofton  but  a  cle^'er  and  amiuing  biirteitrjuc  of  life,  not 
life  itaclf.  It  may  al«o  be  adimttr-d  that  we  fn-1  at  times, 
in  Oickeai,  the  absence  of  that  ntmottphere  of  retinrment 
and  cultivation  which  ia  an  unobtrusive  but  !n.<4ci)arabtu 
part  of  tbc  art  of  Thackeray.  Without  tk^tructing  from 
Mme  famoUB  and  beautiful  Bcenes,  Dickens*  pathos  is 
often  forced  and  jm-int'dilati-d,  Kis  wntinient  shallow, 
while  there  are  heights  from  which  he  is  manjfe«lly  shut 
out.  Wlien  \m  attcmpta  to  draw  a  getithrnian  or  aii  avur> 
«ge  mortal  distinguished  by  do  special  aUurditk'fl,  the 
mult  Is  apt  to  bo  singuUrly  insipid  and  lifeless.    NoV* 
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withstaiwliiig  tluse  shortcomings.  Dickt-ns  has  won  nota- 
ble su(!fL-.s»i«  outside  the  field  of  pure  humour.  His  Tale 
of  Ttro  Cilirx  (1859)  i»  a  [wwcrful  slor>-,  (|uit<'  dilTrrcnt 
from  [lis  UHual  nuuiner,  and  many  8cenra  throughout  his 
other  I»x>k9,  88  the  famous  description  of  the  rtorai  tu 
David  CopperfieM,  an?  triiiniphs  of  trapr  power. 

Wii.i.i.\M  M.\KKrKAcK  Thackkray  (I8II-I863)  was  tho 
k«n  but  kindly  satirist  of  tJiat  Burfa^e  worid  of  frivolity  and 
ViUiAm        fashion  into  which  the  art  of  Dickens  so  widom 
Hak«p»M    pt-notrat**.    Thacktniy  was  bora  at  Calcutta, 
"'"    i)Ut  was  early  wnt  to  Fngjand  for  his  educa- 
ttoii.     He  had  something  of  that  n-gular  tmintng  which 
DickenB  lackwl,   going  to  Cainhridpp  from  tlie  Charter- 
house School  in  Ix>ndon.     Ho  Itfl  collogc,  how-evcr,  shortly 
after  enU-'ring,  to  study  art  on  the  Continent,  and  finally, 
losing  his  money,  he  returned  to   lOnglaiid,  and  about 
t8;*7  drifwd  into  liU-ratua'.    Afti^r  writing  much  for  peri- 
odicals, he  made  hU  fimt  great  suceesa  in    VanUy  Fair^i 
(1847-1S4S).     In  thi^  book,  under  itit  satiric  and  hunu>r^| 
oufl  delineation  of  a  world  of  hoUowncw  and  pn-lenee,^^ 
runs  the  strong  etirrent  of  a  deep  and  serious  purposo^^ 
"Such    people   tlicre   arc,"   Thackeray   writet*,   sleppin|jH 
''down  from  the  platform,"  like  hU  master,  Fielding,  to^" 
speak  in  hi«  own  person  —  "  aueh  people  there  are  living 
and  llotuishing  in  the  world  —  Faithless,  flopehss,  Ctuuv 
itylcss;  let  us  have  at  them,  dear  fnciMls,  with  nught  and 
main.    Some  there  are,  and  ver)*  Huecewful,  too,  mere 
quacka  anil  fools:  ami  it  wna  to  combat  and  eicpose  such 
as  these,  no  doubt,  that  laughter  was  made."  ' 

The  passage  is  better  than  any  outside  comment  on  the, 
Bpirit  of  Thackeray's  vork.    Only  the  shallow  and 
criminating  reader  fait*  to  see  that  Thackeray's  nerioii 
new  is  dufper  and  more  vital  than  hia  cynicism;  tliat' 
tbougj)  the  smile  of  tJie  man  of  the  world  is  on  his  lips, 
•  VanUj/  Fair,  txil  i.  rlwp.  vJU. 
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few  hofirU  are  more  gentli?.  more  Doiniuiciflionatv,  nwrr  teii- 
iJi'p;  that  though  h*'  U  '[Viick  to  .scnm.  few  PVfs  Iwivc  l<>(ikc<l 
out  oa  this  uiiiutclliicililo  «url<l  thruugh  rimru  kitidly  or 
inOTe  honist  tears.  Satirist  as  he  \»,  he  knc^lR  with  the 
genuiri4>  uikI  wholc-MiuI^'O  di-vutioii  of  diHUwr,  of  Slkakce- 
pe&tv,  aihl  of  Milton,  Ix-fore  the  simple  might  of  iniKweuce 
and  of  goodiMBS.  la  tlie  Diidet  of  this  world  of  Vanily 
Fair,  with  its  pettinpss,  its  knavery,  mi<i  it«  foo!Lshiic-sK,  h<' 
place!)  tliu  uiiK|H)iled  AiiiL-lia  aiid  tlie  hoiivst  nti<l  faithful 
Major  Dobbin.  If  in  Pendennix  we  have  ttve  world  na  it 
k)oka  to  the  idk-rs  in  tlie  Klajor's  club  wi^(lo\^~3,  we  hJive 
also  Laura,  and  "IVn*s  "  confiding  uioiIht,  upart  from  it, 
and  unepotted  by  its  tainU  Hut  more  bmutiful  than  nil 
other  creations  of  Tharkeray'fl  n-wrent  and  loving  nature, 
is  the  inimortnl  pri'sciiee  of  (Vilnncl  Neweonie,  the  tnun 
wbooe  meoKiry  wc  hold  saen-d  as  that  of  one  we  have  loveil 
—  the  strong,  humble,  Himpte-mindt.-d  gentleman,  the 
grizzled  soldier  with  the  heart  of  a  little  child.  In  sm-h 
cliftracters,  Thackeray,  too,  preaches  to  u*i,  in  hU  own 
fashion,  the  old  Icssod  dear  to  lofty  souls,  that 

"  Virtue  may  tic  wBuiinI,  tiutiic\-cr  hurl: 
8ur|>nMHl  by  uiijiut  toTM  but  not  cnlbmltnl." ' 

Bo  he  reenforccfl  SoottV  dying  injunction  to  Loekltart: 
"  lie  a  good  man,  my  dear,"  by  .thowing  us,  in  the  eorru|j- 
tion  of  much  Uiat  ta  mean  and  vile,  tliat  bi-auty  of  hulintsK 
»'liicb  can 

"ndMni  imtiatf  tmni  the  geiwnl  nifxo," 

that  fair  flower  of  simple  goodn<Mt  whioh,  blooeomhig  in 
taogleil  and  thoniy  ways,  sweetens  for  us  the  iKil<)ome 
plnoesof  the  earth. 

In  adilition  to  hia  work  as  {Mtinter  of  coatcmporary 

tnaanerB,  Thackeray  hiut  enriched  tt>e  literature  by  two 

remarkable  htstorieal  novels,  Henry  F.»mvnd  (ISS2),  and 

■  Mlltou'a  Comu§,  ]x  'Itii,  mpm. 
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its  sequel,  The  Virginiam  (1857-1859).    In  the  Gret  of 
these  wc  h«vtt  tlw  fmita  of  Tliackeray's  careful  and  loving 
study  of  eightPfUtJi  trntury  Jin^and,  a  period  with  which 
he  was  especially  idcutifk'd,  aud  whirh  h«  had  treated 
critically  with  extraordinary  cliann  and  i^ympathy  in  his 
Lectures  on  tiie  Enylidi  Hvmorv-is  (publii^hMt  ]S5:i).     Es'^U 
mond  is  one  of  the  greatest,  poeably  the  greatest  hiinorica^f 
novel  in   Kn^ish  fiction.    The  slory  is  supposed  to  l«     ' 
told  by  Esmond  liinisclf,  and  the  tuxik  neems  IcRf  that  of  a 
modern  writing  fdMHjt  the  past  than  the  contoiitporaiy 
P'cord  of  the  past  itself.     Nothing  is  more  womierful  in  it 
than  the  art  with  which  'I'hackeray  ahandons  his  usual 
niuoocr  to  identify  himself  with  th«  oarmtor  he    has 
created,     "^'et  in  this,  ptrhaps,  vcc  should  rather  sec  the 
real,  tender-hearted  lliackoray,  his  tliin  veil  of  cynicis: 
thrown  aaide. 


;  tfau 

llBJVfrS| 


Thackeray's  style  is  exceptionally  finishi»d  and  charm- 
ing; liglit,  graceful,  and  innisive,  it  places  him  among  the 
greatest  pro«c  mHst«r«  of  lijiglish  fictno. 

So  many  able  and  dtstinpuisbwi  writcjs  of  the  Victoi 
period  have  chosen  the  novrl  as  t})(?'ii-  favourite  or  exclusl^ 
fonn  of  literary  expression,  and  so  familiar  is  their  work, 
that  even  a  mere  enumeration  of  them  b  here  both  inipot^ 
sible  and  unuecoesary.  Their  works,  with  that  of  count- 
less others  whose  books  rcpresMJt  e^-ery  .shade  of  merit  or 
demerit,  and  reproduce  almost  every  ripple  of  thou^t  or 
discui<tiion,  arc  among  the  best-known  influences  of  our  ^ 
modern  life.  ^fl 

Among  the  many  women  who  \\b.\c  gained  distinction  as^l 
writers  of  fiction  since  the  a|)pc^rRncc  of  Mias  Bumey's  . 
Evelina  (1778),  one  at  least  cannot  be  passed  over,  even  >i^H 
the  briefest  siirvoy.  ^^ 

Mar}-  Ami,  or  .Marian  Evan<)  (GEOiutE  Buor)  was  boni 
November  22,  1S19,  at  South  Farm,  Arbiu-y,  a  "small,  low- 
roofvd  farmhouse  "  in  Wanvickelure.     Her  faUier,  GeorgD 
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Evans,  was  agent  to  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  of  Arbury 
Hall,  within  the  boundaries  of  whose  estate  the  fann  lay. 
OMm  BUot  ■^'^"'■y  ^^^  is  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the 
"  county,  some  thirty  miles  from  Stratford.  It 
lies  in  the  same  rich  and  well-watered  region  that  nour- 
ished the  youth  of  Shakespeare;  a  sleepy,  abundant  land, 
prosperous,  and  steeped  ia  drowsy  centuries  of  quiet.  In 
some  part  of  this  rich  Midland  district,  at  Griff  House,  near 
Nuneaton,  at  school  in  Coventry,  or  at  Foleshill  on  its  out- 
skirts, the  first  thirty-two  years  of  George  Hiot's  life  were 
passed.  She  was  identified  with  its  local  interests  by 
birth  and  by  daily  contact;  her  earliest  and  tenderest  rec- 
ollections clustered  round  it,  and  the  grace  of  its  liberal 
beauty,  sanctified  by  memory,  remained  with  her  until  the 
end.    Her  early  surroundings,  she  tells  us, 

"  Were  but  my  growing  self,  are  part  of  me; 
My  present  Past,  my  root  of  piety." ' 

This  English  provincial  life,  thus  flowing  in  the  very  cur- 
rents of  her  blood,  became  the  living  material  of  her  art. 
She  was  at  once  of  it,  and,  by  the  greatness  of  her  genius, 
apart  from  it;  able  both  to  depict  it  from  within,  and  to 
feel  it  from  without.  Birth  and  association  thus  qualified 
her  to  become  its  great  painter,  as  emphatically  as  Dickens 
was  the  great  painter  of  the  slums  and  of  the  poor,  or  Thack- 
eray of  the  London  clubs  and  drawing-rooms.  The  rural 
or  provincial  background  which  is  the  setting  of  so  many 
of  her  stories  is  painted  from  reality,  and  many  of  her  best- 
known  characters  were  drawn  from  or  suggested  by  the 
Warwickshire  people  she  had  early  known  and  loved. 

Ordinary  and  uneventful  as  these  early  years  in  War- 
wickshire may  seem  at  first,  careful  study  will  but 
strengthen  our  conviction  of  their  importance  in  determin- 

>  Poecng,  BmOur  and  SitUr. 
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ing  the  broAd  character  of  hn  nri.  Tn  a  poem  full  of 
<l«r  mcniorira,  in  which  stio  describes  ber  early  rambles 
with  her  brotltcir,  she  lets  ux  share  the  secrete  ot  her  child- 
hood. 

"  He  uiw  the  Met,  tutd  m  little  nun 

Of  forty  inctiM,  bound  tu  kIiow  iiu  dr«ia>l, 
Aiul  I  (h(*  gir)  thai  puppy-like  turn  nui. 
Now  la^tced  behind  my  brolbof's  laqtcr  tnail. 


I  HI, 


If  bowid  'lliwht'  1  triod  to  h<dd  my  btiMith; 
WliiMWwr  he  niiid  'Come.'  I  iilopptd  iti  fahb."  ' 

In  The  MUl  on  the  Flose,  in  Magpc  Tulliver's  dim  lo 
and  K|Hntual  grouinf^-paias,  we  gain  an  inpiglit  into  those 
years  in  whicii,  with  much  stress  and  hiingiT  of  the  spirit, 
thf  ciiildiah  horizon  widened,  v\t  sixtt-cn  Gvorgt  Eliot 
lost  h<^r  mother  awl  left  school  to  keep  hoiise  for  her  fat  lu-r, 
gaining  some  cxperiL-nce  of  farm-life  whleli  s\w  afterw 
used  in  her  description  of  the  Poj-ser  houseboir!  in  Ada 
Bede  (1859).  In  1S4I  whe  iMranic  intinuttc  with  »  funtily 
nanii-d  Bray,  ntralthy  people  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Covrjitry,  and  under  their  inllucncf!  abandoned  forever  her 
faith  ill  Christiaiiil y  a»  a  liivine  revelation,  seeing  in  it  only 
a  human  creation  of  man's  hojx'S  and  needs,  Her  nature, 
thougli  prone  to  ttpcculatiou,  was  by  no  means  wanting  in 
religious  feeling,  and  the  comparative  suddenness  of  her 
lui<y  of  faith  limy  impnTis  us  ua  unaecountable.  In  tliiuk- 
ing  of  this  we  shoidil  remember  her  peculiar  dis|M6ition. 
With  all  her  mageulinc  strength  and  activity  of  intellect, 
slio  wu»  singularly  sUficeptihle  to  influence,  and  depmident 
to  an  unusual  dcgn-e  upon  t)ic  help  and  encouragement  ol 
othen4.  Strength  of  mind  docK  not  necessarily  imply 
bticngth  of  character,  allliougl)  wc  are  too  apt  to  confitsc 
the  two,  and  thin  fact  will  help  us  to  widerstaud  more  than 
ooe  incident  in  George  ESiot's  life.   FVom  the  tirst  ber  tastes 
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bad  been  dtstinctly  studtoai  and  t^bolarly,  and  io  1846  she 
begu)  her  Ht4;rary  career  by  translating  a  German  work  in 
harmoDy  with  the  skeptical  ideas  she  kid  adopted.  Her 
home  was  broken  up  by  her  father's  death  in  1849,  and 
two  yoArs  later,  after  a  short  Continental  tour,  she  settled 
in  London  as  aasislant  editor  of  The  Wextmiiwier  Retriew, 
to  which  sho  bad  already  contributed.  Her  War^vicksliire 
life  was  over,  and,  like  Sliakeapeare  when  he  first  turned 
his  face  toward  l»ndon,  sho  stood  at  the  eutninci-  to  a  new 
worid.  The  Wrslmin^ter  lievitv)  numbered  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, JamcM  and  Harriet  Martineau,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguislie<l  writers  among  its  contributors,  and  George 
Eliot's  connection  with  it  naturally  gave  her  a  place  In 
literary  circles. 

Among  othcn  nhs  met  Mr.  George  Henry  I^jweii,  a  dis- 
cursive, briUiaut,  but  somewhat  erratic  writer,  who  oom- 
led  keen  literar>'  sympathies  with  a  dbtinetly  scientific 
and  pliiloHDphical  lient.  A  deep  attachment  gn^w  up 
between  them,  but  marriage  was  impossible,  as  Mr  Ijcwcs' 
wife,  from  whom  lie  was  s(r{)urated,  was  still  alive,  and 
through  a  technicality  of  the  law  a  divorce  could  not  be 
obtained.  Believing  ttie  law  unjust,  George  i^ot  took  a 
sti>p  which,  even  in  ibt  purely  social  or  legal  a-'ipertii,  must 
Ik.-  luukLtl  upon  as  a  serious  error.  Hhc  entcn-d  upon  a  life- 
long union  with  Mr.  Lewes,  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
yB£  in  Iter  eyes  a  true  timrringc.  It  is  no  justification  of 
this  iiuLit  unforttmate  union  that  it  proved  a  "  marriage  of 
true  minds,"  moet  important  in  its  e-flfects  upon  George 
Eliot's  literary  career.  Tt  waa  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
].«wes  that  George  I'^tot  tiim<t(l  from  her  distinrtly  schol- 
arly and  criticat  lalwurs  as  eNwytst  and  trantlator  to  begin 
that  work  in  fictii>ii  on  which  her  fame  mainly  n«t8-  Here- 
tofort'  lit>r  writing  ha<l  represeniwl  chielty  the  sclmlarly 
side  of  her  mind;  it  had  been  the  outcome  of  Iter  studies  of 
books.    Now,  under  Mr.  Lewee'  eueouragement,  the  other 
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side  of  bcT  genius  fleclared  itself  by  the  publicatioa 
Bhek\eood  of  ber  first  Bt<H-y,  S<xm«  of  Clerieal  Life  ;  The 
Sad  Fortutu'^  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton  (January,  1857). 
This  sudden  transfenmce  of  energy  into  a  totally  new  chan- 
nel is  one  of  the  most  surjirising  tncidente  of  our  litenir>' 
luirtory.  FVom  oite  aspect  it  h  by  uo  meant;  witltout  par- 
allel: Scott  abandoned  poetry  for  romance  writing;  [>e  Foe 
at  sixty  tumud  froui  jourtuilifiji]  and  pamphleteering  and 
produced  HMnaon  Cnaot:.  But  ibf  anf^arity  In  George 
Eliot's  CBDO  is  not  that  at  tblrty-t'ight  sbc  discovered  uithiu 
her  a  great  ^ft  that  she  had  never  dreamed  liereelf  po*- 
wa»ed  of,  it  is  that  it  was  left  for  anotlicr  to  make  this  dis- 
covery for  her;  that  this  critieal  chjingc  in  her  career  was 
due  not  to  an  impulse  from  within,  but  to  an  influence  from 
without.  Thus  again,  as  at  the  time  of  her  contact  with 
tl»c  Brays,  wc  arc  impressed  by  her  extreme  dependence  on 
others.  From  tliw  "  ne^v  era  "  in  her  life,  as  Georfie  KUot 
cuUhI  it,  we  are  chiefly  occupied  in  noticing  the  develop- 
ment of  this  strangely  discovered  gift,  and  in  marking  the 
twtablishnient  and  growth  of  l»er  fame.  Adam  Bede,  Iier 
first  long  6tor)',  and  one  of  the  most  (wwcrful  and  sponta- 
neous of  her  books,  appeared  in  1859,  and  it  was  felt  "  that 
a  new  pc)wcr  had  arisi-a  in  I-Ji^iah  lottcre."  Adam  Bede 
was  followed  by  masterpiece  after-  masterpiece  at  btervals 
of  one,  two,  or  tliroe  years;  thoughtful  hooks  of  substantial' 
workmanship,  not  fluently  written,  with  Scott's  easy  joyt 
in  power,  but  with  uuHpcakable  cfTort,  self-dii<cipUne,  and' 
toil  The  •Spfinuth  Gypty  (186S),  a  dramatic  poem,  marked 
a  new  literary  dciJarlure,  but  G<«rgo  Eliot's  poetry,  though 
thoughtful  and  mechanically  correct,  is  dirtinctly  inferior 
to  her  proee.  Mr.  Lcwc«  died  in  1876,  and  l>arcly  two 
j-cars  lat^T  the  world  was  eipctrified  by  the  news  of  George 
Eliot's  tnurriage  to  a  young  I>ondon  banker,  Mr.  John 
Waller  Cross.  At  this  tune  George  Eliot  was  slightly  over 
flirty  and  Mr.  Cross  some  twenty  years  her  junior.    \Mien 
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Intensity  of  her  dcvotJon  to  Mr.  L«wcfi  is  taken  Into 
account  we  are  inclim^d  to  regard  thin  second  mivrriage  as 
but  another  proof  that  George  Eliot'8  nature  was  depend- 
ent rather  than  self-reliant.  "  In  her  moral  (icvplopment ," 
wrilf«  Mr.  ftoss,  "she  showed  from  her  earlii-^t  yeare  the 
trait  that  was  mottt  marked  in  her  all  through  life,  namely, 
the  abaolute  need  of  some  one  person  who  should  be  all  in 
all  to  her,  and  to  whom  nhe  shoulil  be  all  in  all."  In  the 
fall  of  1880  her  lienlth  was  failing,  nod  in  December  of 
that  year  ahe  died  ftuUdenly  aftex  a  brief  illnesfl. 

Qeoi|!C  blliot  stands  eamly  in  the  front  rank  of  English 
novelists;  ahe  mit5it,  mon«ver,  be  r(voKIli^-^■^i  as  one  of  the 
most  influential  an<i  diMtinetly  representative 
JJ^JJwSiT  *'"''■■"'  of  h(T  time,  WTuitever  vicvn)  we  may 
bold  of  the  tnie  scope  and  purpose  of  fiction 
ae  an  art,  we  can  hardly  escape  agiigidng  to  George  LUiot's 
work  a  poflition  of  the  highest  significance  and  importance 
ux  the  tistory  of  nim-toenlh  cciilury  thought.  The  art  of 
^Thackeray  may  seem  to  us  finer  and  les-s  laboured;  we  may 
in  such  a  novel  as  Daniel  Deronda  that  groat  naft- 
's  half  playful  o>'nicism  and  e?[<iuL'<ite  tightne»t  of  (ouch. 

t's  spontaneous,  instinctive  power  of  lulling  a  ntor)' 
for  the  irtory's  sake  may  appeal  to  ur  more  rtrongly,  the 
romantic  tn-ilight,  the  old-world  cnchantnieRt  of  the  Wav- 
erley  No^-uls  may  bring  ua  mom  of  that  blessed  riiit  from 
tlic  burdens  of  the  day  which  we  may  consider  it  \»  the 
true  purpoM?  of  the  novel  to  bertow.  Yet,  wliatevrr  we  may 
fiml  or  mi»*  in  George  Wiot's  novels,  we  miwt  admit  that 
they  reveal  to  us  a  profouud  and  tragically  wrious  rtuilent 
of  life.  Kmploying  a  literary  form  whirh,  in  less  self- 
conseious  luid  exacting  iiii>if,  wan  generally  looked  upon 
as  a  meaas  of  relaxiitton,  George  Etiot'x  place  is  rather 
with  Huakln,  Diuivin,  Amokl,  Browning,  or  Herbert 
Spencer,  with  "the  teachers  and  apekers  after  h^t,"  the 
agos  t>f  trouble  often  written  on  their  forchcadH  —  than 
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vitb  Scott  or  Jane  Alisten,  with  Dickens  or  Wilkie  Col- 
linB.  Yft  Ck-orgo  Eliot  is  mora  thau  a  tbinkiT,  prfcisely 
as  Browning  is  more  than  a  thinker;  both  are  artists,  and 
gLVc  us,  not  abstract  doctrines,  but  a  pliiloeopby  clothed 
m  the  language  and  ('mlx>dicd  in  th«  ti\-ing  forma  of  art. 
Both  fed  the  burdens  ami  obligations  laid  upon  those  who 
in  our  modem  time  think  deeply  or  fe<"l  acutely,  and 
both,  in  hannony  vith  its  unal>tic  and  quiistiuiiiug  spirit, 
are  coRStraJned  not  only  to  depict  but  to  moralise,  to 
search  into  the  motive  find  the  consequences  of  conduct, 
to  analyse  the  subtle  con.«titut  ion  of  the  Kiul.  But  in  this 
analysis  George  Eliot  is  nn  artist  because  she  studies  and 
interprets  tlie  soul  not  merely  with  hex  intellect  but  by 
her  tntc  human  sympathy,  by  the  intensity  of  her  imagi- 
native imdetntanding.  A  scholastic  flavour  haiig^  about 
some  of  o\ir  modern  guides,  as.  for  instance.  Matthew 
Arnold,  which  proeJaims  thtm  as  primarily  readers  of 
boolcs.  George  Rliot  was  a  scholar,  but  she  was  still 
more  emphatically  a  student  of  Ufc.  It  is  life  itself  as  she 
has  seen  it  and  known  it,  in  the  farmhouse  or  the  field, 
life  in  the  formative  experii-necw  of  her  own  soul,  which 
affords  her  the  material  for  her  thou^t.  "I  have  alwaj-s 
thought,"  she  nTiles,  "that  tlte  meet  fortunate  Britons 
are  those  whose  experience  has  ^ven  tbcm  a  practical 
share  in  many  aspects  of  the  national  lot;  who  ha^'e  lived 
among  the  mixed  commonalty,  rougliing  it  with  them 
under  difficulties,  knowing  how  their  food  tastes  to  them, 
and  getting  acquainted  with  their  notions  and  motives, 
not  by  inference,  from  traditional  types  in  literature,  or 
from  ptdlosophic  tbeorice,  but  from  daily  fellowship  and 
obeervation."  George  EUot  herself  was  such  a  "fortu- 
nate Briton,"  and  tier  u-ork,  like  that  of  Shakespeare,  of 
Bums,  of  Cariyle,  and  of  Dickcni:,  rests  securely  on  her 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  daily  life  of  man.  The 
truth  of  her  insight  into  the  most  ordinary,  and,  as  we 
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might  corwidiT  them,  conirtioiiplfu.-e  livwt,  (wr  tenclvrncwi 
for  tlK-Bi,  her  percnpiion  of  the  pathos  and  the  wonder 
of  their  narrow  world,  is  odc  of  the  finest  traits  in  her 
characti-T  and  her  art.  In  her  earliest  stor>',  after  telling 
us  that  thw  Rev.  .\iitos  Barton,  whoso  fortunes  shm  ts 
dcscribJog,  was  "palpably  and  unmistakably  conunon- 
plaoc,"  she  goes  on  to  speak  of  wmmonplace  pwple  in 
vords  which  may  lie  taken  aa  a  taxX  of  all  her  work,  The 
large  majority  of  our  fellnw-creatures,  she  declares,  are 
"simply  rnvn  of  complexionit  more  or  \i-ss  muddy,  wltoM 
conversation  \a  more  or  less  IxUd  and  disjoint^.  Yet 
these  commonplace  people  —  many  of  them  —  bear  a 
conscienee.  and  have  fi-lt  the  sublime  prompting  to  do  the 
painful  right ;  tliey  liave  tlieir  imd[>oken  sorrows  aiul  tlioir 
sacred  >oy8:  their  hearts  have  |M>rhape  gone  out  toward 
th«r  fiiBt-bom,  and  Ihey  ha%'e  mourned  over  the  irre- 
claimaUe  dead.  Nay,  is  tticre  ivot  u  pathos  in  their  very 
inagnificancc  —  in  our  compaii'*on  nf  their  dim  and  nat^ 
row  existence  with  the  glorious  poesibilities  of  that  human 
nature  which  they  share?"  ' 

Here  is  that  democralie  spirit  of  human  brotherhood 
of  which  wc  Itave  so  often  ttpoken,  utt^sring  itaelf  again 
through  literature.  Reflecting  on  these  wurds  we  meaa- 
ure  again  the  distance  that  the  En^and  of  \'ictoria  Iikb 
travelled  from  tlie  Kn^and  of  Pope.  It  is  not  eoougli 
for  U8  to  appnx'iatc  that  Gi«rge  Kliot  ohows  ua  ordiruiry 
people  under  nrdinary  conditions;  others  have  done  this. 
Uer  disiiucttuu  w  tluit  she  feels  and  makes  tis  fc«)  a 
something  in  ordinary  liveti  which  before  was  not  appar- 
ent. Perhaps  when  he  lookit  into  his  ovn  soul  no  man 
truly  deems  himself  rommonpiace.  George  EUot  fives  us 
such  a  gUmpac  Into  the  wuk  of  others.  Ucnco  her  char- 
acters are  substantial,  living  peuple,  filing  u.i  with  un 
Jptcnae  sense  of  rtality.     l^iooking  Into  our  own  Uvea  we 
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know  that  their  secret  vicUdtudcs  arc  true.  Such  art  la 
comparatively  independent  of  plot  and  incident.  In  order 
to  interest  u«  in  Uct  characlers  Goor^-  Kliot  is  not  forced, 
as  IMckens  wafi,  to  depend  u))on  outward  eccentricittee  or 
cheat  us  iiito  a  convii^tioti  of  reality  by  the  minute  accur- 
acy of  the  stage  setting.  In  Tom  and  Maggie  Tullivcr, 
in  Dorothea  Brooke,  in  Tito  Molenui,  or  in  Gwendolen 
Harleth,  we  cuter  into  uihI  identify  ouix-lve^t  with  the 
inDcr  experience  of  a  human  wiil.  Thcw,  nitd  the  other 
great  creations  of  Gvorgu  Kliot'»  geniua,  are  not  set  char- 
acters; like  ourselves  they  are  8ul>ject  to  change,  acted 
upon  by  othen,  acting  on  others  iu  their  turn;  moulded  by 
the  daily  presmre  of  things  within  ami  things  without. 
W'c  arc  made  to  undcrytaud  the  growtJi  or  tliu  degeneara- 
tioD  of  their  muli^;  how  Tito  slipe  half  con.«ciously  dova 
the  easy  dopt«  of  i«elf-indulgcnoc,  or  Komola  Icama 
through  tmffpring  to  s»c:cnd  the  heights  of  self-renuDcia* 
tioo.  This  contrast  lietween  the  human  craving  for  hap- 
plocGS  regardless  of  cousoquenccs,  Ix-tween  the  simple 
desire  for  pleasure  so  pathetii:ally  inherc-nt  in  the  young 
and  undisciplined,  and  the  stern  obligation  to  sacriBoe 
our  pleasure  to  the  common  good,  \a  eminently  oharacter- 
i^tic  of  Oorgt-  Eliot-  She  reiterates  the  hard  lesson  with 
Inexorable  earnestness,  that  the  weakness  which  prompts 
us  to  thoughtless  self-gratilication  is  a  wickedness  which 
brings  with  it  inevitable  rutributiou.  There  are  few 
downright  villains  in  her  books,  but  in  almost  every  novel 
arc  cliaractcTs  that  fail  tlut>ugh  i^dflslmess  or  a  weak 
inability  to  deny  tliem^elves  the  things  that  seem  pleasant. 
Beside  Tito  iMclema  we  nuturully  place  the  amiable  and 
yielding  Arthur  Donnithonte,  and  in  the  saine  general 
group  are  Godfrey  Case,  Graudcourl  in  his  colossal  and 
imperturbable  egotism,  and  poor,  desiccated  Casaubon 
who,  selfishly  unconscious  of  the  sacrifice,  suITera  Doro- 
thea's frteb  uid  ardent  womanhood  to  be  immolated  to 
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him  and  to  his  "  Key  to  all  Mythologiefi."  -In  Adam  Bede 
is  Hetty  Sorel,  with  her  soft,  girlish  beauty,  "seeing  noth- 
ing in  this  wide  world  but  the  little  hifitory  of  her  own 
pleasures  and  pains";  in  Fdix  Holt,  Esther  Lyon,  whom 
Felix  declares  to  be  "  no  better  than  a  bird  trimming  its 
feathers  and  picking  about  after  what  pleaacs  it";  m 
Middlemarch,  Rosamond  Vincy,  who,  we  are  told,  "would 
never  do  anything  that  was  diaagreeable  to  her  " ;  and  in 
Daniel  Deronda,  Gwendolin  Harleth,  set  between  Grand- 
court's  selfishness  and  Deronda's  self-sacrifice,  "busy,"  at 
first,  "with  her  small  inferences  of  the  way  in  which  she 
could  make  her  life  pleasant."  Contrasted  with  such 
characters,  marring  their  otm  lives  and  those  of  others  by 
their  wrong  ideas  of  life's  purpose,  are  those  who  are 
strong  enough  with  deliberate  self-abnegation  to  choose 
"the  painful  right."  IMsciplined  by  suffering,  their  per- 
sonal griefs  are  merged  in  the  peace  that  comes  from 
self-surrender.  Yet  self-sacrifice  is  insisted  on  by  George 
Eliot,  not  because  of  an  earthly  peace  or  a  future  reward ; 
right-doing  is  often  a  hard  thing;  ^Tong-doing  is  often  a 
pleasant  and  an  easy  thing;  but  "because  right  is  right," 
we  are  to  follow  it  "in  scorn  of  consequence."  Fedalma 
exclaims  at  the  crisis  of  her  fate: 

"Oh,  all  my  blisa  wae  in  my  love,  but  now 
t  may  not  taste  it ;  aonw  deep  eneigy 
Compels  me  to  chooee  hunger." 

Such  a  moral  tone  is  both  lofty  and  in  the  highest 
degree  austere  and  uncompromising.  Not  only  are  the 
inexorable  claims  of  duty  constantly  foreed  home  to  us, 
but  in  the  performance  of  duty  George  Eliot  recognised 
no  divine  helper;  she  is  strengthened  by  no  hope  of  a 
reward  hereafter.  The  individual  loses  that  the  race  may 
gain.  As  surely  aa  Byron  stood  for  individualism,  hurling 
his  maledictions  against  the  univeiBe  because  it  would  not 
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Mama-  \»  \kt  most  artistically  pcrfott  story,  iiiiil  Middle- ^ 
march  her  greatest  work.     In  the-  latter  book,  tJiat  hur 


permit  him  to.  enjoy,  so  George  Eliot  stood  for  altniiMn, 
tesclimg  that  the  death  of  selBshnecs  is  our  road  and  the 
world's  road  to  [irogrcss  and  to  peace.  Such  doctrines 
place  her  with  the  great  moral  teachers  of  hor  centur)', 
but  render  her  books  preeminenlJy  exacting  and  almost 
Bombrc.  Her  novck  uiove  under  a  iK-avy  weight  of  tragic 
earnestnesa:  admirable  as  is  their  art,  graphie  and  telling 
aa  is  their  humour,  they  are  wutghed  down  with  a  burden 
of  philosophic  teaching  which  in  the  later  l>ooks,  especially 
Danid  Oeronda,  gron-s  too  heavy  for  t3)e  story,  and  injuros 
the  purely  litcrarj'  value.  "My  books,"  she  ttTites,  "are 
deeply  serious  things  to  me,  and  como  out  of  alt  the 
painful  discipline,  all  the  m<i«t  hardly  learned  lessons  of' 
my  pBfit  life."     From  the  literary  a^iect.  perhaps  Si'la-t 

iddle-^ 
ingerfl 
for  an  unattainable  and  far-off  goixl,  which  George  Eliot  ^1 
so  frequently  expresses,  Is  set  amid  the  stifling  atm«s-^j 
phere  of  modem  society-    Trying  to  sacrifice  ttieir  Uveo^^ 
to  others,  both  Dorothea  and  I^ydgale  are  caught  in  the^^ 
mesh  of  circumstances,  and  fail.     "There  is  no  sorrow," 
Dorothea  exclaims,  "I  liavc  tlwu^t  more  about  than 
that  — to  love  what  is  good,  to  trj-  to  reach  it,  and  fail." 
And  Lydgatc  feela  that  in  her  words  he  has  "  found  room 
for  the  full  meaning  of  his  grief."    But  quite  aside  from 
their  teoohiug,  it  is  the  art  of  those  great  books  —  their 
poetic  beauty  of  style,  their  subtle  understanding  of  the 
lives  of  men  and  wontcn — that  places  them  with  the' 
great  imaginative  productions  of  the  literature. 

In  1856  Anthony  Trollopf.  {I815-I8S2)  began  in  The 
Warden  \m  restful  and  marvellously  lif<slikc  studies  of 
life  in  an  English  cathedra!  town,  whieJi    heJ 
made  famous  under  the  name  of  "Harchoster."' 
TroUope  had  ^'ery  patitive  and  obvious  Umltatioiis  as  a 
novelist,  and  paradoxical  aa  it  may  wjund,  it  is  probablo 
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that  without  these  limi(jiti<jns  his  work  would  lose  much 
of  its  chann.  Tbc  little  world  to  which  he  JDlroducea 
us  in  hia  hent  boolu  b  Kulwtantiol,  comfortable,  and  — 
from  ooc  aspect  — most  soothingly  commonplace.  In  this 
sleepy  pbwe  thestrain  uod  t^'iuiioii  of  our  tiiiic  ts  hardly 
felt,  and  litUn  happenn  which  is  not  mildly  agrp4«blc  or 
amiudng:  tfiere  iirf  no  gn-ut  probli-nis,  no  Irapc  intensity, 
no  beating  of  the  soul  agniiist  the  Iwirs;  the  very  dulness  ts 
a  grateful  scdati\"c.  Trollopc'*  huraoiw  ia  wbolL-some  and 
kindly,  he  do«i  not  preach  tt>  iia  an  do  some  of  his  betters, 
liL'  has  ciiriohod  Kngli.->l)  lilerHiure  with  the  BUtiop  and 
Mrs.  Proudie,  and  in  Barchester  he  has  provided  for  us  a 
place  of  refuge. 

tt  was  during  the^c  middle  yean;  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  tn'o  other  no\'ctist«,  Charleh  Readk  (1814-18S4) 
and  William  Wilkte  Coujnb  (1824-1889),  won 
the  popular  favour.  Read*  was  a  rough  but 
forcible  writer,  who,  like  Dickens,  wrote  many  of  tiis  novels 
with  thp  exprfss  purpose  of  exposing  and  corrceling  con- 
tompornry  HOctiil  nbuH-s.  Chrit:tic  Jvhnstom  (181)8)  sliows 
the  wcaknew  and  fully  of  the  idle  ariitocntcy,  by  contract- 
ing the  languid  and  aimtcvis  rid)  with  the  vigorous  activity 
of  the  Edinburgh  foh-wivee:  //  w  S'cixr  ft«»  Lale  to  Mend 
(1856)  attacked  the  English  pris<in  sj-ntem,  and  Pxd  I'our- 
«rf/  m  His  Place  (1870)  was  directed  against  the  trads- 
unionf).  In  these  stories  we  sometimes  \om  the  novelist 
in  the  tiocial  reformer,  but  Heude  when  he  choec  was 
maste-r  of  a  vigorous  and  nvirl  narrative  style.  His  one 
romanoe,  The  Ctoister  and  the  liearik  (18H1),  a  wonderfully 
careful  and  minute  rtudy  of  life  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
has  been  placed  by  Swinhunn!  "among  the  very  greatest 
masterpieces  of  narratim." ' 

WiLUAM  WnjiiK  C(iu.iNfl  (182-1-1889)  showed  a  fertility 
of  invention  and  grvat  ingenuity  iu  the  conception  and 
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elaboration  of  his  plote.     He  kixnt-  how  to  make 
most  of  a  niy8tcr>'>   '^'x'  ^^  characters,  although  ofu-n 

stagey  and  convpntional,  are  scHQettmcs  UistincUy 
n.in>.         aimising.    On  the  wholi',  The  Woman  in  While 

(ISaO),  Armadale  (1366).  and  T/us  ifoontlow 
(laSS)  must  be  ptaccd  with  the  most  okilfiiUy  writtcD 
and  fascinating  noveb  of  plot  atul  incident. 

A  few  years  before  'rrollojw  published  The  Warden, 
English  readers  had  bccu  thrilled  by  certain  sombre  aod 
Thai     tM  po'*'<'''ful  stories  at  the  farthest  remove  in  their 

piutsionate  intensity  from  tlio  placid  and  un- 
eventful existence  which  b  [Nctured  in  the  ohronii^les  of 
Barsotshlre.  Tbcsc  etorius  were  writtt-n  by  ChahIjoitr, 
E«ii-Y,  and  Asnk  Rrontj:.  the  daughtrrs  of  the  parial) 
clergyman  of  the  little  Yorfmliire  village  of  Hawarth. 
Tile  place  was  gloomy  as  well  as  remote.  Tlie  parewnagc 
overlooked  n  forlorn  and  crowded  graveyard;  a  bloik  and 
windy  moorland  streU:hMl  away  at  the  Iwck.  Mr.  Bronte, 
the  father,  was  severe  and  unsympathetic:  the  outlook  on 
life  was  contracted.  'ITwrc  were  heavy  domi-stic  sorrows. 
The  genius  of  the  Bn>nt5  mstGre  broke  throu^i  this  nar- 
ronncss  and  reprcesioii,  and  an  accuinulation  of  pent-up 
eiDOtion,  a  penae  of  rebellion  agaim^  the  barriprs  of  cir- 
eumgtance,  and  a  romantic  delight  in  the  my^ti-rious  and 
tlie  terrible,  were  poured  out  into  thoeo  extiaordinaty 
works  of  fiction  whici),  after  more  than  half  a  century, 
have  not  yet  lost  their  charm.  Charlotte  Bronte  (1816- 
1855)  published  Jane  Kyre  in  1847.  In  the  same  year 
Emily  Bronte  (1818-1848)  published  Witlhrring  Heights,  a 
6tor)'  which  in  its  deecripttOM  of  nature,  its  sombre  un- 
reality, and  its  wild  aitd  Htirring  power,  Bocms,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  perfect  incamaticm  of  the  Bront 
genius. 

Meanwhile  the  luHtorical   romance,  althou^  not 
favourite  form  of  Sction,  was  by  do  means  abandot 
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Between  the  publication  of  Vanity  Fair,  in  1848,  and 
the  appearance  of  Daniel  Deronda,  in  1876,  in  those  years 
_^  when  Thackeray,  Dickens,  TroUope,  and  George 
Eliot  were  revealing  the  life  of  contemporary 
England,  Charles  Kinosley  found  subjects  for  romance 
Iq  the  Alexandria  of  the  fifth  century  {HyjxUta,  1853),  in 
the  Elizabethan  seamen  (Westward  Ho!  1855),  and  in  the 
last  struggle  of  the  English  against  their  Norman  conquerors 
{Hereward,  1866).  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  period 
R.  D.  Blackmorb  (1825-1900)  published  Loma  Doone 
(1869),  a  poetic  story  of  life  and  love  in  the  wild  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  North  Devon.  A  little  later,  the 
year  before  the  death  of  George  Eliot,  J.  H.  Shorthoube 
(1834-1903),  a  scholarly  Birmingham  manufacturer,  won 
the  praise  of  the  cultivated  and  discerning  by  the  spiritual 
elevation,  subtle  thought,  and  delicate  beauty  of  his 
John  IngUsanl  (1881),  a  philosophical  romance  of  the 
time  of  Charles  I. 

While  Shorthouse  was  following  up  his  first  success, 
writing  dreamy,  finely-wrought,  and  tranquil  stories,  re- 
mote from  the  real  world  of  thought  and  action, 
stmaHD.  *^6  lovfi  of  romance  revived  at  the  touch  of  a 
very  different  master,  Robert  Louis  (Bal- 
four) Stevenson  (1850-1894)  was  bom  in  Edinburgh, 
that  "romantic  town"  in  which,  some  seventy  years  before, 
Walter  Scott,  his  great  predecessor  in  romance,  had  first 
seen  the  light.  In  many  ways  Stevenson  was  Scott's 
spiritual  descendant.  Both  were  bom  with  the  rare  ^t 
of  telling  a  story.  Among  many  points  of  resemblance 
we  note  certain  material  dissimilarities.  Scott's  range  of 
sympathy  was  far  wider,  his  work  more  varied,  his  genius 
more  comprehensive.  Stevenson  was  a  most  careful  and 
laborious  artificer  in  words,  fastidious  to  the  verge  of 
over-refinement  in  the  niceties  of  style;  Scott,  one  of  the 
most   happy-go-lucky  and   careless  of  writers,   did  not 
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pause  to  hunt  for  the  ma^cal  or  curious  word;  he  put  the 
thought  down  an  it  came. 

Stevenson  began  his  work  in  literature  with  sundry 
(■offiyH,  sketches  of  travel,  and  short  stories  (cir.  1875- 
1883).  Hiese  were  followed  in  1SS3  by  Trtatntre  hland,  Ym 
firdt  long  story  of  advcnturo.  Treasiav  hland  is  a  boy's 
book  —  with  ft  diffemricc.  We  ppcognii=e  the  familiar  mate* 
rials  of  tli<^  scnsatioiiul  story-tclifr,  for  here  an;  pirates,  a 
lonely  and  mysterious  island,  a  search  for  hidden  treasure, 
much  bad  langiiaec,  and  a  prodigious  expcadilure  of  Itlood. 
But  these  rather  fihabliy  stai-e  proju-rties  have  bcconie  a 
new  tiling  under  Stevenson's  hand.  He  ha*^  lifted  his 
theme  into  a  higher  region  by  Iuh  own  genuinely  roinantin 
enjoyment  of  the  story,  and  by  his  pft  of  a  literary  style. 
When  we  imderstaiid  the  nature  of  Stevenson's  success  in 
this  book,  we  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  understanding 
him  and  the  cspcciid  natiu«  of  hi»  genius.  He  had,  as  Mr. 
Henry  James  has  said,  "the  perpetual  Ixiy  in  him."  He 
kept  that  xe^t  in  life  and  adventure,  that  fine  sensibility  to 
outward  iiriprcstaons,  that  love  of  mj-ntery,  that  buoyancy 
and  romance,  which  are  the  ^orious  gift  of  youth.  Ste- 
veUKon  tiiniKclf  let  m  into  the  secret  when  be  told  us  that  a 
boy's  poetic  imagination  survives  m  the  man  and  becomes 
"the  Hpicc  of  life  to  (the)  posseeeor-"  '  In  St«vcR8on  this 
bojHsh  love  of  adventure,  this  roving  imaginatkn,  was 
joined  to  a  niastcr>-  of  style  and  to  the  literary  cooscicDoe 
of  the  artist.  For  the  most  part  Ste\'eR.'<on  did  not  writfi 
his  stories  to  reform  anything  or  anybody ;  his  buaness  was 
not  morals,  religiun,  psycliology,  or  social  science,  yet  in  hia 
later  books  his  view  of  life  deepens  and  maturca.  We  can- 
not follow  his  development  here  throuj^  Kidnapped 
(1886),  The  Matter  of  BaUantrae  (1SS9),  Dacwf  Balfour 
(or  Catruma)  (1893),  up  to  his  unfiniitlted  romance  Weir  of 
HermittoH,    But  one  characteristic  of  his  work 
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entirely  paased  over — it«  pictorial  power.  His  stories 
abound  in  scenes  wlUch  nrc  indeUbly  tttumpiil  OR  ttic  iniog- 
ioatton;  we  see  Da\')d  and  Allan  Brcck  frizsling  on  the  top 
of  the  rock  in  Kidnapped,  wc  sec  tbc  dud  botwe^o  the 
brotbeiv  in  the  Master  of  Bailanlrae,  in  the  cold  of  that 
"nindless"  night  when  th«  sky  was  a  black  roof  overhead 
and  the  candles  burned  Hteady.  Apparently  it  vaa  often 
the  scene,  the  appropriate  sirtting  for  a  story,  that  set  bis 
ima^atjon  to  work.  "To  his  ardent  fancy,"  said  Mr. 
Sidney  Colvin,  "the  world  was  a  tlteatrc,  glaring  with  the 
lights  and  bristling  with  the  incidents  of  romance."  Ste- 
venson did  not  confine  himself  to  fiction;  be  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  remarkable  easa^-H,  twme  literary  critjcuni,  and 
spirited,  clever  or  charming  verae.  A  youthful  joy  in 
romance,  and  an  Ksthetic  devotion  to  the  rcfinementa  of 
style,  were  far  from  satiiifying  his  whole  nature.  He  had 
a  tougher  fibre  in  him;  he  had  the  force  to  tliink  aiKl  the 
strength  to  endure.  So  we  ha\'p  the  Steven.son  of  I>r. 
Jekj/U  aiut  Mr.  Hy<k,  of  TAroipn  Jand,  WUl  o'  Ihe  MM, 
and  /E»  Trij4ex,  the  Stevenson  who  fought  poverty, 
neglect,  and  ill  health,  nith  a  gallant  courage,  and  who 
could  yet  write  for  IiIb  own  re<|uiem: 

"tibd  did  1  live  and  gladlr  dio. 
Am)  I  bill  me  down  with  a  will." 

Preeminent  among  the  living  novelists  (1907)  are 
George  MrREnrrH  (b.  1828)  and  Thomas  Hardy  (b.  1840). 
Mcnxiiih'g  portion  in  cont^-mpomry  fiction  has 
uLdSu^y.  ^"""t  and  to  a  great  extent  still  remains,  an 
exceptional  one.  For  many  years  his  work  was 
utterly  ignwed  by  the  many,  although  greatly  praised  by 
the  few;  and  wU-n  the  public  were  at  Icn^  made  to  under- 
stand that  to  slight  Meredith  implied  a  lack  of  culture, 
the  foding  of  many  a  timid  r>-atler  towards  hifl  novels  was 
kfls  a  hearty  liking  than  a  dbtitnt  and  bewildpred  respect. 
To-day  his  novels  bold  the  place  of  certain  claaeics  in  the 
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popuJar  estimation;  like  Paradise  Lost  and  Gibbon'i 
Roman  Empire  they  are  enveloped  in  a  haze  of  traditloDil 
reputaUoo:  thoy  arc  alinoet  as  uiuch  vcuvratcd  aa  those 
imnHNTtat  works  and  almost  as  little  read.  At  least  one 
reason  for  this  will  become  clear  If  we  turn  to  the  Gnt 
pages  of  The  Kgoist  (1879).  Mr.  Meredith  when  he  desira 
to  befog  liis  roadcrs,  is  maatcr  of  on  alnioet  unintelligible 
style.  To  the  frequent  difficulty  of  hb  manner  must  b« 
added  the  diflictiity  of  many  of  likt  tbemca.  He  ia  pro- 
fessedly the  philofupber,  who  has  chosen  to  coinmuni- 
cAte  tlie  results  of  his  study  of  human  life  throu^  tht 
form  of  fiction.  Like  Browning,  with  wlioin  he  te  often 
compared,  he  is  interested  primarily  in  what  men  thiok, 
and  only  soeondarily  in  what  tliey  do;  in  the  subtle  psycho- 
lope  anaiysb  of  the  motives  whieh  produce  and  the  cod* 
sequences  wliich  follow  the  act,  mthtT  than  in  the  art 
itself.  Yet  if  there  arc  difficulties  in  these  novels,  thcra  b 
also  much  that  repays  the  effort  to  overcome  them.  A 
reeent  writer  well  saj-a :  "  Whatever  one's  impressioa 
of  Mr.  Meredith's  novels  as  no^Tls,  they  indubitably  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  apt,  cntertwiing,  and  original  comment 
upon  the  gi-ncrnl  .subject  of  huinan  nature.''  Most  of  tn 
probably  will  go  further  tluui  this;  we  sliall  probably 
in  those  extraordinary  novels  not  only  wise,  if  often 
tic,  comments  on  life,  but  also  in  the  midst  of  much  phfl^ 
osophy,  certain  memorable  characters  and  eeenes-  Hut 
often,  as  in  the  justly  famous  love  scene  between  Richard 
imd  Lucy  in  Ttte  Onifol  of  Hichard  Fetvrfl,  i\w  figure  of 
the  author  pops  out  like  soim  cynical  i^iownton  from 
behind  his  puppets,  and  we  seem  to  hear  Puck's  amused 
comment  (the  comment  of  one  alien  to  human  paesioafl), 
"  What  fools  these  mortals  be." 

The  sombre  an<l  impressive  novels  of  Thomas  Haidy 
are  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius  who  is  a  poet  at  heart. 
I1)e  essentially  poetic  chantctor  of  hie  mind  is  shown,  not 
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In  nay  outward  adomniont  of  style,  but  in  the  tone  iind 
cotlstru(^tion  of  \u»  greatest  bookfl,  and  in  Im  whole  view 

of  liumaii  life  and  Hiiturc.  WlifU  the  erilics 
taxij,         attempt  to  define  the  spirit  of  hJs  work  they  io- 

stinctively  oorripftrr  or  rontrast  it  with  that  of 
the  great  poeta,  —  with  the  work  of  vRichylus,  Lucretius. 
or  Shakcgpcore.  Thi«  doc«  not  prove  Mr.  Uiirdy  tlio  equal 
of  these  master  poetH,  but  it  doeii  rIiow  that  be  has  at 
least  a  touch  of  their  quality,  tbat  he  ha^  that  desire  for 
the  fundaiiieulul  fa4.-t,  that  breadth  and  seriousneas,  found 
in  men  of  the  first  order  of  genius. 

Born  in  an  obecure  hamlet,  iu  the  heart  of  a  wooded 
region  north  of  Dorchfster,  Mr-  Hardy  lias  paawd  the 
greater  |>art  of  hiic  life  lunoug  tbo  country  scetKB  and  the 
rustic  life  he  baa  ehoeen  to  describe.  He  b  "a  peasant 
and  a  woodlandcr,"  a  Htudcnt  aiKl  u  thitikiT.  At  seven- 
teen he  began  tbc  study  of  architecture  in  Dorsetshire, 
ami  ut  twenty  he  caiiic  up  to  London  to  practise  his  pro- 
fesHon.  In  1871  he  publishwl  hl«  first  novel,  tksperale 
Renudies,  and  in  187'!  won  his  first  gn-at  ])0]>uliir  suceeHS 
by  Far  From  Ote  Madding  Crowd.  He  gave  up  the  prac- 
tice (if  his  profiifeion,  retired  to  Dor»etahire,  and  devoted 
jijnsclf  to  lit«>rary  work. 

Mr.  Hardy  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  sympethetio 
!f  the  modern  interpretoni  of  Nature.  His  dt-HcrlpttODS 
^ve  ihi;  minuteness  and  accuracy  Iwni  of  long  knowledge 
close  ob6cr\'atioa,  and  they  show,  vhat  is  even  more 
this,  the  power  of  entering  into  tlie  mood  of  ft  scene, 
of  making  uti  fin^l  tlte  tone,  or  aitnottphere.  of  a  Undscape, 
of  identifying  himself,  as  it  would  seem,  with  the  very 
life  of  the  natural  objeeUn  lie  describes.  Thceo  moo«  and 
farms  and  sheepfolib  that  he  has  revealed  to  us  tn  storm 
and  calm,  in  daylight.  In  darkness,  or  at  dawn,  be  peoplca 
with  mim  and  women  of  a  strong,  primitive  typo,  the  true 
ehildreu  of  th«.*  i>oU.    Ho  ban  written  true  jastorals,  full  of 
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huniour,  and  yet  toucliwl  with  iiu  kiyllic  freshness 
beauty;  not  aupprtssing  hoiiwly  or  vulgar  realities,  but 
iitipn'Msing  ug  with  n  sctisi':  uf  llie  patJios  nnd  wonder  in 
occupations  that  an^  aa  ol<l,  almost,  as  tho  life  of  iiicn.     Id 
such  books  08  Far  From  Ihe  Madding  Crowd,   wc  an 
brought  near  to  that  tnunrmoriat,  and  almost  iiuirtir 
latL-  jK-asant  chiss,  that  lives  close  to  the  (iiimb  crealure 
and  in  tlic  old  vital  dc[H-nd(.>uco  upon  the  oartb.     Mr. 
Hardy's    peasants    ine^-itably    suggent    ronipariwn    witli 
Shakespeare's  rustics,  and  ever}-  n-ader  fitb  that  Jacoli 
Poorgrass  and  hi^  fello»'«  belong  with  that  immortal  com- 
pftoy  which  produced  Pyraiiiud  and  'I1mbc  at  thu  pal. 
of  Thefteufl. 

But  Mr.  Hardy  doe«  not  merely  sltow  us  the  traged; 
and  comedy  of  human  life,  phi>-vd  by  men  and  women 

strong  pa:<sions,  of  ejmple  and  powerful  natures, 
upon  an  anctciit  and  inaji-stic  scene.    He  b  nol 
an  impartial,  diitpajuionate  observer,  he  is  an 
interpreter  or  critic  of  life;  he  sJwvr's  us  the  pettiness,  the 
defeats,  the  cruel  misery  and  tragedy  of  man's  lot,  and 
fon-es  U8  to  ask  why  tluao  things  should  be.    The  tran- 
sitory and  inefTeetual  life  of  man  is  contratted — as  in 
the  poetry  of  Mattliew  Arnold — with  tlw*  pennanence 
and  power  of  the  physical  universe.     But  in  Mr.  Ilardy'a 
view,  Natiue  is  not  merely  indifferent  to  man:  ut  times 
there  is  something  in  the  oouiilJtutioa  of  thiniTi  almost 
positively  nialign.    To  pervert  Arnold's  phrase,  Mr.  Hard]^ 
sees  in  the  world  "a  power  not  ounvlves  tluit  makes"  tK^| 
"for  righttxnHness "  but  for  failure  and  iniquity.     Man  ^^ 
not  tile  i-iiptnin  of  his  tKiul,  hi'  is  the  hii4]>lees  viirtim 
ironic  and  malicious  forces.    At  the  critical  moments 
thing  we  call  chance  intervenes  to  ruin  him:  uncon' 
lable  pa.'wion,  implanted  within  him,  defeats  his  best 
and  drives  him  to  death  and  failure.     "As  flies  to  wanton 
boys,  90  We  to  the  gods,  they  kill  us  for  their  sport."     In  a 
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word,  Mr.  Hurtly'a  grontost  nnd  n>o8t  enrnest  novels  are 
written  to  UluRtrate  and  enforce  a  view  of  life  analogous 
I     to  that  of  Lucretius  or  of  Schopenhauer- 

Without  inquiring  into  the  OMrntrtnesa  of  sw:h  viuws, 
we  amy  oImltvc  tiuit  the  pn&sionAle  siooerity  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  convictions  has  apparently  inipaircd  luti  impar- 
tiality as  an  olucrver  of  tltc  facts  of  life.  lilspectally  in 
some  of  liLi  UWt  Ijookn  he  rcBeinbles  a  scicnti>;t  wlto,  in 
his  anxiety  to  prove  a  preoot»eive<l  thcorj-,  obaervra  and 
n-portfi  upon  only  one  eel  of  factfi,  uncomctoiuly  flighting 
or  suppressing  what«ver  militates  against  his  conclasion. 
Wc  arc  askixl  to  concur  in  Mr.  Hardy's  verdict,  but  we 
must  remember  that  his  conclusion  is  based  on  data  which 
be  himself  has  earcfully  selected  and  arranged.  There  are, 
in  fact,  Dources  of  consolation  which  he  ignores,  substao- 
liftl  mitigationa  of  tJic  miseries  of  existence  which  have 
alwolutt'Iy  no  place  in  his  world.  This  failure  to  view 
these  eternal  problejns  with  the  coinprchensi^'e  or  inijiai^ 
tial  intelligence  of  iEechylus,  or  u{  StuikcKixiare,  tliis 
inability  to  weigh  alt  the  evidence  and  to  see  Ufe  fairiy 
in  all  its  aspe-i;l*,  in  a  flaw  in  Mr.  Hardy'a  art.  At  the 
same  time,  his  earnestness,  his  sincerity,  hiri  jxietic  genius, 
,  and  dramatic  power,  entitle  him  to  a  high  pUwe  among 
^Hie  master?  of  KnglUh  fiction. 

^B  While  the  life  and  asjHrations  of  our  age  find  their  most 
^Bopular  and  influential  interpretation  in  the  novel,  the 
^^  Victorian  era  made  some  lasting  adiUtious  to 

tJie  great  body  of  Eng^h  poetry.  Poetry  was 
studied  and  practised  as  an  art  with  a  care 
which  nrallp  tin-  agi-  of  Anne,  and  oven  minor  writers 
acquired  an  extntordtoarj'  linbh  and  a  mastery  of  novel 
poetic  forms.  This  attention  to  form  is  commonly  thought 
to  have  begun  with  Keats,  and  Tennyson  provol  himself 
one  of  the  moot  vcisatUo  and  coninimmatc  artUta  in  tlie 
histor>'  of  English  verse.    As  is  usual  in  periods  of  scru- 
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pulous  and  conscioui;  art,  this  Victorian  poetry  was  grace- 
ful or  meditative,  ratttor  than  powerTuI  and  pa8»onat«. 
It  oxedled  in  tlw  lyrii^  nitb<rr  ttum  in  the  dramatic  form; 
it  delisted  in  expressing  the  poet's  ovra  shifting  moods, 
and  01!  a  rule-  it  ti-ft  to  the  novel  the  vigorous  ob>ecti^ 
portrayal  of  life.    It  found  a  rrlicf  in  cenaping  from 
oonlincd  air  of  our  modem  life  into  tlie  freedom  and  sim*^ 
plieity  of  naturr-,  and  it  never  lost  that  subtle  and  in- 
spired fofliiig  for  tlie  mystery  of  tlie  vUil^e  world  whicb^n 
came  into  poetr)'  in  tlie  previous  centurj'.    Tlic  8Upremacj^| 
of  scienec  and  the  advance  of  democracy,  the  two  domi-^1 
oant  motive  forces  in  recent  Eu^ish  life  and  thought, 
acted  on  modem  poetry  in  thfTerent  ways.    There  were 
poets  who  thought  theinschtu  falti>n  on  oiil  da)'8;  who, 
repelled  by  the  sordidnees,  ugliness,  and  materialism  of  a 
scientific  and  mercantile  generation,  Bought  to  escape 
poetry  to  a  world  Ie.-*s  %nilgar  and  more  to  their  mine 
Like  Keats,  they  ignored  tltc  peculiar  hopes  and  perplej^l 
tiee  of  their  a^,  to  wander  after  the  al]-<4iiflictent  spirit  of 
beauty,  and  like  Kent«  they  found  refuge  and  inspiration 
in  tlie  romance  and  mysticism  of  the  Mi<ldle  Ages  or  id 
the  repose,  rcetiaint,  and   beauty  of  tlie  world  of  the 
Greeks.    This  ssthetic  and  neo-classic  spirit  in  literature, 

was  associated  with  the  rbe  of  a  new  school  of 
Sitb^^tM.  paiitci*.  known  as  the  Pre-Rapliaclite  Brother* 

hood,  lliis  soliool  was  founded  about  1848  by 
three  young  painters,  William  Hohnan  Hunt,  Dante 
Gabriel  Itossctti,  and  John  Kvcrelt  Mitlats.  A  little  Iat«i^B 
Thomas  Wooluer,  a  sculptor,  and  othen;  joined  the  movc-^| 
meat  These  men  aimed  to  free  Englbh  art  from  its 
bondage  to  a  fonuiLt  »r  oonvcntiooal  maunier,  which  as  they 
bdieved,  hindered  its  progrees.  Their  a\'owed  object  vas 
"to  enforce  and  encourage  an  entire  adherence  to  the 
eimplifity  of  nature."  Painters  were  then  taught  to  copy 
Kupliael;  the  Brotherliood  n-ont  beck  (or  their  models 
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certAin  ItaUan  pAloU're  before  Rapbocl's  Umc,  which 
were  tlien  comparatively  neglected.  flTule  ihey  advo- 
catixl  trutli  sad  simplicity  in  pwnting,  tlte  Pre-Raphael- 
ites  often  went  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  for  their  subjecta, 
and  much  of  tlwir  work  wiw  full  of  a  taysticisin  ajid  em- 
bolic suggestion,  characteristic  of  the  m«li»val  epjrit. 
From  this  aspect,  tbcrcforc,  the  Pre-Raphaelite  mo^'e- 
ment  was  but  an  additional  manifpstation  of  that  sym- 
pathy with  the  Middle  Ages  nliicli  had  ahx'ady  declared 
itself  in  other  ways.  The  ideas  of  the  Pre-Raptuu'litce 
found  litcmr>-  cxpreiarion  in  a  magazine  called  The  Oerm 
(1850).  lio»<'ttj  woa  a  poet  aa  well  as  a  painter.  Aa  be 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  poets  as  well  as  on  paint- 
era,  and  as  \w  often  expressed  the  Baiiift  or  citiiUar  con- 
ceptiotiH  in  both  colour  and  verse,  a  curiouf<ly  close  relation 
between  poetry  and  painting  became  one  of  the  charac- 
teriBtJcA  of  tlie  movement.  Picturt^  were  suggested  by 
poems,  poems  were  wTitten  to  illiutratc  or  to  Interpret 
pictures,  so  that  the  ideals  of  this  group  of  poets  and 
painters  n'ere  often  embodied  almost  simultaneously  in 
two  arte.  Dante  Gabiiikl  Ro«8BTT1  (1S2R-IS82),  the  son 
of  an  exited  Italian  painter  and  schohtr,  wne  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  Pre-RapliacUte  movement,  at  least  on  tta 
poetic  or  literary  roie.  The  elder  Rossclti  was  a  poet 
and  a  student  of  Dante,  and  his  children  grew  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Italian  art  and  culture.  One  of  1^  eons, 
William  Michael  Rossirm,  bceamo  well  known  as  a  critic 
and  translator,  and  h»  dnughter,  Christina  R^)RSfnTT 
( 183(^1894),  stands  witb  Mrs.  Browning  as  one  of  t>M>  fore- 
most women  piict/<  of  tier  time.  Dante  Rnesetti  left  school 
at  fourteen  and  began  the  study  of  art.  From  early  child- 
hood he  Was  both  a  reader  and  a  writer  of  verse.  The 
Btetted  Damoiel,  one  of  the  l^^t  known  and  most  char* 
actcristic  of  im  pfx-iiLt,  w&s  <;f>mpo»«d  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  and  was  first  published  in  The  Oerm.    In  1S61  be 
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published  eomc  masUiriy  trandatioiM  of  eaHy  Italiui 
poetry,  but  his  public  reoognitioo  as  a  poet  dates  from 
the  appearance  of  hb  collection  of  Poems  in  1870.  'Hit* 
book,  which  was  eulo^sUcally  re\'iewcd  by  \us  friends, 
produecd  «  sensation  in  the  literary  world  hardly  inferior 
to  that  created  a  few  years  earlier  by  Swinburuo's  Poem* 
and  Ballads.  There  was  a  morbid  aiMl  neurotic  strain  id 
Roflsotti's  artistic  and  poetic  temperament,  and  the  hut 
years  of  his  life  were  both  pitiable  and  tragic-  He  wasj 
sensitive,  emotionally  over-wrought,  self-willed,  and  Klf-j 
indul^nt.  Ahnorbed  in  hii<  art,  he  was  "phymcally  indo-^ 
lent,"  and  he  had  '^practically  ao  recreations."  Hib 
health,  naturally  good,  became  impaired,  and  ho  sulTered 
from  neuralgia  and  insomnia.  Unable  to  endure  phjiti- 
cal  suffering  he  became  addicted  to  the  use  of  chloral, 
and  lived  for  years  a  most  unwholesome,  secluded,  and 
wretched  life.  He  was  subject  to  morliid  delusions,  hut 
some  of  his  l)cst  poems  were  composed  during  iWis  time.^ 
There  was  sometliing  both  winning  and  comniandingfl 
about  Rossctti's  per-ionality,  and  the  devotion  of  hia 
friends  is  the  one  redeeming  feature  in  these  painful  and 
darkened  years.    He  died  in  1882.  ■ 

Rossctti's  poetry  has  called  fcHlh  some  severe  criticism, 
and  much  unmeasured,  perhaps  e]rtra\'agant,  praise.     Hb 

place  among  the  English  poets  is  still  uncer-fl 
tain,  but  it  a  proper  to  obseire  th»t  his  most« 
unbounded  eulogists,  such  as  Mr.  Swinburne  and  1 
Walter  Pater,  have  been  men  who  were  bound  to  him 
by  pereonal  loyalty  and  affection,  and  who  sjinpftthiscd 
vUit  ius  views  of  life  and  art.    The  ffistlietic  suhool  of 
poetry  embodied  certain  fundamental  poetic  principles  of 
Keate',  and  upon  the  iKmndne^s  of  those  principles  itaj 
pertnaneiit  value  must,  to  a  large  extent,  depend.' 

■  It  is  but  (air  (o  roinind  the  mul«r  tlut  thnti  ii  at>  concludvel 
authority  on  tbwe  mMMcs,  utd  tiut  any  criticisai  of  RoMMti  «nd 
(oUowen  atut  bo  of  aaooMhr  a  pMsoiul  jiMtsment. 
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Pater  (kwlftrcd  tlial  Roescttj  Und  "ever  sooictbiog  about 
!m  of  mystic  btolatjoa."  and  one  of  tlie  moet  pronouiwed 
fc-aturc-8  of  the  Pro-ltaplwcUU!  poetry  It  its  deliberate 
aluofness  from  actual  Ufe.  Roesetti  and  his  aesociatea 
srpnrated  themselves  from  the  activities  and  responsj- 
bUilies  of  their  time,  from  the  ordinary  interests,  occups- 
tions,  coQsoUtions,  and  desires  of  the  men  8lx>iit  them, 
aud  built  a  Palace  of  Art  for  their  delimit  and  their  place 
of  refuge.  Such  a  retirement  from  the  uor^d  into  a  Sane- 
tuar)-  of  Beauty  tins  its  dangi^m  for  tltc  artist  as  well  as  for 
the  man.  PoetT)*,  divorce!  from  any  normal  relation  to 
life,  IS  in  grave  [ktU  of  bocoming  eflemiuatt'.  laiigUMOUS, 
ovcr-ckborated,  morbid,  and  unreal.  The  poet,  loving 
Beauty  only  and  al):<orbed  in  a  nkerc  luxury  of  emotion, 
loecs  hie  vitality  and  poise  of  nature,  and  his  art  suffers. 
fiosseUi  bad  great  ftrti.>fiii<r  gift^;  hifi  poetry  b  ritlily  col- 
,  his  venw  is  curiou^ily  and  skilfully  wrought,  but  hia 
work  is  not  entirely  wboksome,  manly,  or  sincere.  Mis 
poetic  worid  li««  beyond  the  bounda  of  our  ordinary  expe- 
rience,—a  shadowy  world,  ruled  by  myBter>',  wonder, 
beauty  and  love,  and  lit  by  another  light  than  that  uf  dou- 
mon  day.  In  his  [xx^try  Homrttiiiig  of  the  unearthly  ^rit 
Blake  and  of  the  poet  of  Tiie  Ancwnt  Mariner,  some- 
ig  of  tlic  magic  of  Keats'  La  Bdle  Dame  Sana  Merei, 
Bttrvivea.  "The  Rena»ianc«*  at  Wonder,"  says  Theodore 
att«-Dun(on,  "culminates  in  Rossi-tti'K  poetry  as  it 
Iminates  in  his  paintings."  There  can  l>e  no  question 
lat  Rossetti's  poem»  are  beautiful;  tlmt  they  nn-  full  of 
pictures,  like  »>mt!  illmuimitcd  riuiMil.  gorgeoiu  in  eolour, 
and  marvellously  wrought.  It  is  more  doubtful  ^tbettier, 
as  lias  been  often  urged,  thl»  outward  beauty  in  Roieetti'a 
work  is  but  the  visible  ganucnt,  or  eynil>ol  of  siMrit.  Koa- 
setti,  it  has  been  said,  is  at  heart  a  mystic.  According  to 
Uiis  view,  all  the  in>-Bter!pR  of  the  world  nf  spirit,  all 
thoae  rculitjes  above  the  reach  uf  sense,  wuro  revealed  to 
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Hosscttj  through  beauty  and  emotion.  The  uoseei' 
reached  liim  tluougl)  the  lovdiocas  of  colour  and  form,  luuJ 
be  learned  the  secrete  of  the  uni\t>Fae  "  from  u  woman's 
eyes."  This  view  has  probably  an  dement  of  truth; 
uevertheleea,  Roesetli's  poetry  is  not  so  much  spiritual  as 
unreal.  It  may  be  tit  by  a  {spiritual  radiance,  but  if  fo 
the  white  lij^it  is  chaugiMl  by  iIm!  many-coloured  medium 
through  wliich  it  has  passed,  and  split  up  into  rich  and 
gorgcoua  hues-  In  other  wurdit,  witile  it  may  bo  ttiat  in 
Koesetti's  poetry  body  is  united  with  soul,  yet  in  this 
union  it  ts  not  tlic  spiritualtsation  of  the  body  wliich  im- 
presses  us,  it  in  the  tiiatcrialisation  of  things  spiritual  iind 
unseen,  lu  Ttie  Bkssed  Damotd,  for  instance,  earthly 
lo\'e  is  can-ied  into  tJio  verj'  courtji  of  heaven.  Standing 
on  "  the  ramparts  of  God's  house,"  the  gaze  of  tbe  maides 
ia  fixed,  her  long^u^  are  ceutrud  on  tho  earth.  With  all 
its  background  of  Chrixtian  imagery,  admirably  decora- 
tive as  it  is,  from  the  pictorial  pCHni  of  view,  the  poom  is 
essentially  pagan.  lUwsetti  has  been  often  compared  to 
DaiiEc,  but  Dante  bcliovi-d  in  the  spirit  behind  the  symbol, 
while  Uoasetti,  an  avowed  agnostic,  found  a  certain  an- 
tbctic  satisfaction  in  the  beauty  of  Christian  ritual  and 
creed.  The  result  in  Hoxsetti's  case  was  an  inconsistency, 
a  touch  of  insincerity,  which  injures  the  quality  of  his  vroric. 
There  are  poems  of  Koesctti's  not  open  to  such  objections, 
and  in  any  case,  it  is  beyond  question  that  in  such  masier- 
piocttt  im  The  Burden  of  Sintrch,  The  King's  Tragedy, 
The  IjOft  Confession,  and  many  of  tho  SonnHs  he  has  mado 
an  unique  and  considerable  contiibutioii  to  the  poctty  of 
hifl  time. 

Among  the  little  band  of  devoted  followers  that  RoeeetU 
gathered  around  him  in  tttv  eiu'Uer  part  of  his  can;er  woa 
Wininn  \Vn.LL\u  Mokrib  (1834-1896),  a  man  of  rcst- 
*•"*■•  less  cnerg>'  and  au  cxtrftordiaary  versatility  of 
mind.    Morris  tried  his  hand  at  painting,  arclutecturc, 
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and  poetry.  Id  1863,  in  oonjunctkiQ  with  RoeeettJ,  Ford 
Haddox  Browne,  an<l  EdwanI  Hurne-Jon<>^,  tu>  founded  an 
establUbmc'Ul  fur  ttuust^liuld  dvcuratiuu.  Morrtd  waa  t])c 
teoding  spirit,  although  by  no  means  the  greatest  artist, 
iu  tliis  tnterpri;*-,  which  was  dfstTVwlIy  euccessful.  But 
while  MorrJHft  energy  expended  itself  in  many  direottons,  — 
vhilc  he  made  household  rumiturc,  staincd^law  winctows, 
curtahw,  ru^  and  tapeMxy,  or  sought  to  im[>rove  the  art 
of  printing  and  book  making,  —  one  controlling  nmtivc 
pvcs  a  unity  to  his  work.  A  true  lover  of  beauty  himself, 
be  trhd  m  liiiiumi>rn)>t«  ways  to  stimulate  a  national  love 
of  t>M>  beautiful,  to  rcfvx  the  popular  tant«,  and  to  mitiguto 
the  ugliness  or  eommerdalieim  of  modem  life. 

In  early  riiiuilKKxl  Morria  waa  fuMi'iiiiit('<l  by  the  straogo 
beauty  of  The  liU»»at  Iktmoiii,  and  a  little  later  he  met 
Roseettj  and  nan  strongly  influencMMl  by  his  nmgnetic  aod 
dominant  personality.  IJke  the  otlwr  members  of  the 
little  group,  Morris  wa»  i<trongly  attracted  to  the  IiI)(UlIc 
AgGB,  and  his  first  t»ok,  The  Defence  of  Guenaxrt  and  other 
Poem*  {I85S).  consists  of  a  »>rii^  of  rr^mnrkablc  media'\'a1 
studiea.  One  of  the  TKX!nk!i  in  this  colhi-tion,  "The  Hay- 
stack in  the  Flood,"  preecnt^  the  pn^ionate  and  savage 
side  of  mediieval  life  with  truth  and  power,  but  tnauy  of 
the  poems  arc  purely  pictorial.  In  these  poems  every- 
thing is  b-tudii>uiily  uonial :  the  kniglits,  the  maidcoti  with 
large  eyes  and  yellow  hair  and  decorative  figures,  and  all 
tho«»p  object-*  uikI  ima^  w  Inch  were  tlw  theatrical  "  pro- 
perties" of  the  Pre-Haph-ielitee  are  freely  introduced. 
"Tall  danttels  clad  in  wbit«'  and  (tcarlet  walk  in  g:inl»i  of 
lily  and  sunflower,  or  under  npjAe  bouglw,  nr  feed  the 
swans  in  the  moat."  *  Morris  uhuwod  the  same  avoidanee 
of  the  proltlerm  and  vexations  of  modem  life  in  hia  clasBie 
study  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jtuutn  (1SA7},  an<l  in  Tht 

t  Earthly  Paradiga  (1868-1870),  containing  the  mort  popular 
■       <  Bmm*  Kf^tuk  Acwantinnn  in  At  .\'i/ttU*ntk  Camwry,  327. 
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and  poBsibty  the  best  of  hU  pooms.    The  Earthly  Para 
13  a  collection  of  twenty-four  romantic  niirrativp  po«nffl_ 
on  classic  or  mtHittcval  tbcmes.     A  thread  of  foimt*ctkinj| 
similar  to  that  employed  in  the  Canterbttry  Tales,  hole 
these  stories  togtrt)>er.     A  company  of  advonturcre.  banng 
-  left  Noru'ay  in  the  time  nf  peHtilenoe  in  search  of  an  eartbl] 
panuli^  whore  they  may  esoapci  ttic  fear  of  dcatli,  are 
pilaMy  received  at  a  western  city,  founded  by  Grwk  exiles' 
eenturies  before.     For  the  apace  of  a  year  the  nmriiters  and 
their  hosts  ni>eft  and  bi^ile  the  tune  witli  telling  th&i 
Ploriea  drawn  from  many  sources  which  compose  the  mail 
part  of  the  poem,     The  Earthly  Paradise,  it  iuiK  been  MiidJ 
"is  fit  reading  for  sleepy  summer  aftirnnons."    We 
transported  to  an  enclianted  re^un,  a  woHd  of  bcautifu 
iItii>iions,  where  eveiything  seems  shadowy  and  rpmote4 
Nothing  here  moves  us  very  deeply;  it  is  as  though  we  sav 
life  througih  a  golden  haze  that  dimmed  and  aoftcmxl  the 
haish  edge  of  reality.    Our  dreamy  contentment  is  dis- 
turbed by  no  cPr*  of  human  pn^ion;  it  is  inti-rrupted  by  m^j 
real  eornratneiw  of  mood,  by  no  memorable  thought;  w^| 
are  i)ennilted  to  glide  along  on  the  smooth  current  of  th^^ 
even,  melodious,  and  (it  must  be  confeeaed)  somewhat 
monotonous  verse.    Morris  did  not  attempt  to  do  more  in 
The  Earthly  Paradhe  than  bring  a  temporary  repose  and 
forgetfulncss  tlirough  art. 

"  Drmttiivr  of  (trenra*,  bom  out  of  my  duo  tifiM>, 
Why  ohouUI  I  atrive  to  >ct  ili<t  rmoknl  stnighlT 
'  I.«t  It  iii]ffi(«  me  that  my  muni)UnnK  rtiymo 
BcnU  with  light  wing  agamot  ihc  iroty  gate, 
IVJling  n  tale  not  too  importiinsto 
To  Ihimn  whu  in  the  (leepy  region  lAnj, 
LuUeil  hy  tlie  singer  of  an  «mptjr  day." ' 

But  even  in  The  Earthly  Paradise,  a  poem  in  whtohl 
"idle  singer"  deliberately  seeks  for  relief  in  a  world  of  tl 
ideal,  there  is  a  subdued  but  unmistakable  undertone 
■  Tki  £iMJUy  ParaJU:  (Pnfaloiy  venci). 
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sadoces.  Art  eueh  as  this  may  be  ft  eectative,  btit  the  poci 
knows  that  it  b  powerlesi^  to  esse  the  retd  iUk  of  life,  that 
itcaunot  "make quick-coming itcatli  n  little  thing."  '  The 
spirit  of  Morris  awl  Rossetti  was  esBentially  pagan ;  in  their 
poetry,  as  iu  so  much  pagau  literature,  tlie  love  of  life  and 
beauty  in  quickened  by  the  dread  of  death.'  A  [ituloeophy 
and  a  mood  fumiliar  to  the  pagan  is  summed  up  in  one  of 
the  refrains  of  Monis'a  songs: 

"KiiM  me.  iove.  (or  who  knowrlh 
WliAt  tiling  comolh  nltvr  dealhT  "  ■ 

But  Morris,  io  spil«  of  his  poema,  was  no  mere  dreaiiter: 
he  wae  a  burly,  robust  man,  full  of  vitality,  a  figliter  and 
A  reformer.  In  his  later  years,  he  fatwl,  us  Ruskin 
did,  the  pressing  social  questions  of  his  time,  and  Ktro\t 
manfully  to  set  tlic  crooked  straight.  He  &l>andoned  the 
liberal  party  in  I8S0,  and,  a  little  later,  actively  espoused 
the  socialistic  cause.  A  belief  in  the  possibility  of  social 
reform  ga\'e  a  new  hopefulness  and  vigour  to  some  of  Mor- 
ris's later  verse,  and  entered  largely  into  hl^  prose-roriumce, 
Ths  Drtam  of  John  Bail  (1888).  Morris's  socialism,  how- 
ever, was  largelj'  the  expression  of  bis  a-sthctic  and  artirtifl 
ideals;  it  sprang  rather  from  his  desire  to  make  the  worid 
more  picturesque  and  beautiful  than  from  any  deep  human 
sympathy.  Shortly  before  he  threw  himself  into  socialis- 
tic work,  Morris,  who  was  deeply  intereKtcd  iu  JceUnd,  had 
brought  out  £i<7urcf(A«  Volsung  and  tite  Fall  of  the  N-S>lung» 
(1876),  a  fine  poem  of  epic  proportions,  taken  from  Icelan- 
dic sources.  Morris  was  a  proliti<;  wriliT  t>oth  in  poetry 
and  in  prose;  ho  had  unquestionably  a  strong  inQueoco 
upon  tlic  social,  artistic,  and  literary  life  uf  lus  time,  but 
there  is  a  difTuaeness  in  his  [)oetry  which  is  likely  to  tell 

'  71b  CartAty  Pvrodiit  (PntUory  verMeaX, 

*  See  contliMlii^  pangnph  o(  PkteKa  «May,  "XrtliHie  foMir." 
In  Afipneiationa. 

•  ISmtUt,  Parent,  "Ofiar  tlw  Dum." 
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agRiiut  tU  pcrnumoDcc.    "  .^stltcttcian,"  md  Ibacn,  " 
as  fatal  to  jtoelr)*  as  theology  ts  to  reltf^n/'    Fluent  lud 
beautiful  as  Morris's  poetrj-  »,  U  Is  lacking  in  human  syin* 
patliy;  it  oxteuda  over  a  wid«  area,  but  il»  furccs  an 
seldom  ooncientrat«d  in  the  Ihing  or  menioral>le  plirosp. 
Another  poet  asmciatcd  with  the  I*Tv-liu|)Iuiciit« 

erboodwflfl  Al/{BRXONCHARWitSwiNBl-H\-K(!837-). 

burnt.-,  the  ddi-itt  eon  of  AdininU  Chiu-loH 
Swinburne,  came  of  an  old  and    hoDOUrabln 
Northumbrian  fitniily.    He  was  educated  at  IDton  and  U 
Oxford.    He  vb<it<><l  I..ai](lor  in  Italy  whom  lie  already 
passionately  athntrcd,  and  lio  Vx^n  a  long  and  close  Meod* 
aliip  with  William  Jilitrrifl,  ICdward  BunH>-Jon«»,  and  Roe- 
Bfitii,  who  was  nine  >'e8rs  his  senior.     But  while  Swinburne, 
like  SlorrL"  ami  Hossctti,  has  lived  in  an  'uU-ai  world  of  art 
and  beauty ;  while,  like  his  brother  pocla.  he  has  ofh-n  choeen 
U>  write  on  claasic  or  mediseval  themes, — \m  temper,  uulikc 
theirs,  is  not  gentle  and  dreamy,  but  stirring.  rebelliouB, 
and  defiant.    Tlie  first  book  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  to  make j^ 
decided  iropni«»ion  on  lovers  of  poetry,  was  his  noble  cli^| 
deal  drama,  Alahnla  in  Calydon  (1865).    Ataiatila  is  arnon^' 
the  gTO8t4!St  reproduetiona  of  classical  tragedy  in  Kii^ish 
literature;  vritlwut  attempting  to  settle  questions  of  pt«- 
oodenoe,  wv  may  sAfrl}-  elni-N  it  with  Milton's  Sanwon  Ago- 
nieUf  and  with  Shelley  h  I'mme/fifim  I  nliourid.    Its  pati 
Is  true  and  restrained;  and   in  its  cltortisee,  with    tbi 
puperb  imion  of  foree  and  grace,  with  the  exultant  ai>d  in" 
pctuous  lightni^^s  of  their  l>Tical  lligltt,  the  worid  heard  fi 
the  first  time  the  man-cUoai  music  of  tlw  groat  modi 
master  of  I'^iigtisli  verse.    TVue  to  the  spirit  of  Melle 
traginiy,  Alalanta  mIhiww  man  Iielpless  in  the  grasp  of  fute. 
Although  the  hero,  Meleager,  perishes  through  tbe  act  of 
his  mother,  lie  declares  that  he  is  really  slain  by  that 
law  which  mixed  death  with  his  life  from  the  beginning. 
But  white  the  play  is  so*  far  clasncal,  Swinbunio  dep&rtd 
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widdy  from  the  Bpirit  of  tbo  great  Grwk  tragt'djans  ia  per- 
mitting the  Chonis  to  liurl  deBance  and  rebuke  at  the  Ruler 
and  Afaker  of  tlm  world.  'I1iis  bitU-r  and  paBsJotinu^'  lo- 
dictmoDt  nt  the  ordering  of  the  universe  t9  more  akiu  to 
the  rebellion  of  Schopenhauer,  B>Ton,  or  Hardy,  than  the 
deeply  religious  spirit  of  .itschylux  ()r  SopbocW.  In  1S66 
the  publication  of  Sivinburne'a  Poems  and  Balladx  awoke 
a  tempest  of  mingliid  praise  and  condemnation.  ^^'llUl.•  the 
religious  and  moral  eense  of  the  nation  was  allocked  and 
disgusted,  lovere  of  poetry,  and  eapctially  thost-  wlio  were 
young  and  enthusiastic,  were  in  raptures  over  tlie  new 
poet's  consummate  mastery  of  kngtiitgo  and  metre,  and 
over  tJiP  indescribable  magio  of  lus  utrange  iiu<]odies.  Swin- 
burne has  \iTitlen  much  gince  the  i>ublii:ation  of  this 
cxtiaordinary  book.  He  haa  produced  BoOiwdl  (1874), 
Mary  SluaH  (1881),  aitd  several  other  long  historical  dra- 
maa;  be  has  writb^n  a  second  cbiasical  tragedy,  Ertdheus 
I  (1S76),  Trigtram  of  Ijjfon«g»e  (1882),  a  romantic  narrative 
poem  of  great  beauty,  together  with  odes  and  other  lyrics, 
and  a  very'  Ivge  amount  of  prow.  \\c  cannot  but  !»;  im- 
praescd  by  this  extnordinary  mass  of  work.  Its  volume 
aiODo  inspires  respect,  and  as  we  rea^l  we  5nd  evidenccfl  on 
almost  every  page  of  the  wealth  of  the  poet's  vocabubry 
and  bis  technical  skill.  But  afitx>nitihing  aa  this  work  ia, 
we  can  find  in  it,  a.'  a  whole,  no  assurance  of  progrew.  In- 
deed, although  forty  jtars  Iwve  pius^d  tiince  Swinburne's 
early  triumphs,  be  has  pot^iibly  never  equalled,  and  almost 

I    certainly  never   Burpaascd,   the   supreme  efforts  of  his 
youth. 
Swinburne's  ultimate  place  among  the  English  poets  is 

IstJU  uncurtain.  Every  one  admits  hts  giftc  of  exprcfifdoii; 
every  one  agrees  that  he  is  "a  bora  tamer  of  words,"  — 
"an  aboolutcly  consummate  artist  of  word  muaic  of  the 
current  and  tempestuous  kind."  But  many  feel  that  be 
is  not  merely  fluunt,  but  too  often  uxuttttraiucd  and  diffuse. 
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Muuy  grow  satiated  witb  "  thta  revel  of  rbjincR  "  (as  Swin- 
burne hiniecU  c)«scribe(l  it);  bewildered  n-ith  the  rush  and 
din  or  tliifi  imfaiU^g  torrent  of  words  they  (ong  for  man 
matter  and  less  art,  for  sonw  solid  baas  of  thought,  some 
ioepiration  that  tbcy  can  live  by,  for  eomo  evidence  of  tbe 
philosopbic  mind.  A  few  tf:e^at  entbuataete,  Indeed,  ha^f 
pronouucx'd  Swiubumo  a  profound  and  ori^nal  thinker;  ii 
ibis  be  80,  he  has  concealed  tbe  fact  from  tbe  great  ma- 
jority of  his  readers  and  critics.'  Swinburne,  in  fact,  is  aa 
artist,  not  a  philoeopher.  He  is  guided  by  inipube,  by 
feeling,  not  by  careful  thought,  or  a  well-balanced  judg- 
ment, and,  wlten  he  essayH  to  think,  his  higtdy  cni(}tioiial 
nature  combined,  as  it  is,  with  an  extrnoidinary  volubiUlv, 
leiidK  liini  into  extremes.  .\s  a  critic,  his  comtnaud  of  lan- 
guage IS  at  once  his  distinction  and  hi.'<  weaknetut;  it  betrays 
hiin  into  reckless  and  uiuneufiunxl  statements,  and  it  has 
made  him  preeminent  as  a  mastej-  of  exaggerated  eulogy 
or  unmeasured  vituperation.  In  spirit  Byron  and  Swin- 
burne, while  Heparsted  by  obvious  diflercnces  in  form,  have 
much  in  coinmon.  Both  nton  show  the  same  genuine,  but 
shallow  ardour  for  hl)crty;  the  same  impatience  of  ruatraint; 
the  same  pajietonate  rebellion  against  the  order  of  thingi. 
But  the  author  of  the  Hymn  to  Proserpine  and  of  llie  Hymn 
to  Man  is  more  direct  and  daring  tikan  the  author  of  Cain 
and  Don  Juan.  To  Swinburne,  life  is  bittemew;  love  a 
GODSuming  passion,  an  added  minrry;  death  a  welcome 
oblivion  which  shall  cure  attd  end  all.  Man,  indeed,  is  tbe 
ooe  b«ng  in  creation  worthy  of  reverence,  "the  nuwter  of 
things,"  and  in  the  prugns;  of  man  towards  some  luidc- 
Goed  goal,  Svtinlmrne  tinds,  or  attempts  to  find,  a  ground 

'  Hr.  JanuM  nougba  wtUm:  "In  shettr  inbdloMual  po««r  of  tlw 
ioMfiiutkiD  Hr.  Swinburne  is  lurpduwecl  by  imm  of  hi*  ooatetnpontlw 
— in  hi*  btHt  n-ork  th«  conqurnt  d  turn)  i*  aa  oompleW  aa  tlia  eos- 
quaM  of  nound;  tbe  miutrry  of  mind  U  m  triumphant  U  the  nuuHeir 
of  music."  Cluunben'  Cyclopedia  0/  EngNA  lAUrotur*.  Hi.  677 
(Rcv-uod  Ed.) 
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of  consolatioD  and  of  hope.  In  such  idoas  there  is  nothing 
cither  original  or  profound.  Swinburne's  Uick  of  philo- 
sophic insight  should  not  himcl  m  to  the  ftplendour  of 
his  pootic  aohifvonient,  nor  should  tlie  glorious  melody, 
the  profuao  beauty  of  hb  veme^  lead  uh  to  attribute 
to  his  poetry  virtues  which  it  cannot  fairly  be  said  to 
poescss. 

Swinburne's  poetry  is  distinctly  and  vebemectly  anti- 
Cliristi&n;  other  poete  of  the  period  distressed  by  doubts, 
AravU,  '"*''  unable  to  reconcile  the  old  faith  with  the 
cjeiijh.  ud  new  knowledge  of  their  time,  have  carrtwl  into 

'"""^  their  work  that  uncertainty  and  unbelief  which 
waa  the  ntoral  dineiwc  of  their  gfueralion.  As  we  have 
said,  the  most  characteristic  poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold  b 
the  outcome  of  this  mood,  having  in  ittt  doubu  a  forlorn 
and  pathetic  bravery  sadder  than  open  deRpaJr.  Some- 
what the  same  tone  is  prc^ut,  but  animated  by  a  strain  of 
greater  faith  and  hope,  in  the  poems  of  Arnold's  friend, 
Artbtr  Hugh  Ctxjt  qb  (1819-I8Gl),amnn  of  genius  and  of 
promise,  while  James  Thomson's  CUy  oj  Dreadful  Siijhi 
(1874)  is  the  poetry  of  despair.  It  is  chiefly  by  this  poem, 
profoumlly  oHfnna],  and  burdt-tied  nith  a  (Suffocating 
weight  of  gloom  ami  tenx)r,  that  Thomson  is  known,  Ito- 
side  the  weary  anguish  of  his  ciy  from  the  abyss,  tlie  dis- 
content of  Byron  seems  the  petulance  of  a  'jwiled  child. 
But  the  {Mttltos  of  Thomson's  misery  is  heighton^'d  by  a 
stuily  of  less  familiar  poems  in  which  another  lude  of  bin 
nature  is  discloecd.  From  them  we  learn  to  see  in  htm  a 
nuirv'elloua  power  of  ahandomnent  to  joy,  only  surpasKd 
by  his  capacity  for  despair.  Few  poems  in  our  literature 
are  ghiddencd  with  m  keen  a  sensibility  to  beauty  as  the 
opening  portion  of  lie  heard  Her  Sing.  Here  the  rafrture 
of  the  artist's  temperament  finds  voice,  and  the  wfsc  leaps 
forward  with  a  tumulttwiw  delight  in  the  joy  of  life.  Two 
lit!  Ill  idyls,  Sunday  at  Hampntead,  and  Sunday  Up  the  River, 
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are  vary  quiet  And  Tull  of  eunshine;  but  such  poems  on); 
fiorve  to  intensify  t>y  contract  tbc  blsckoeM  of  Thomac/a't 
despair. 

HapfHly,  the  two  grcateet  and  most  representative  poeb 
of  our  epoch,  Alfred  Tennyson  and  llobcrt.  Browning,  haw 
neither  prcttchwl  "the  relipon  of  Boauty,"  nw  tau^t  the 
Th»  po«wj  philosophy  of  despair.  DifTering  widely  in 
of  tiiih  ind  tier  and  in  their  theory  of  art,  lln-y  liavc 
^^'  Ipast  one  point  in  common.     Both  face  f 

and  boldly  the  many  qucsljona  of  their  age;  neither  cv 
ing  nor  Btiocumbinf;  to  tto  int^ectuat  difficulties,  they 
find  beauty  niici  goodnet^  in  the  life  of  the  world  ii 
them;  holding  fai^  the  "thinj^i  which  arc  not  srrn"  ob  a 
present  reality,  they  still  cheriith  "the  faith  whteh  looln 
through  death." 

Alphko  Tknnyson  (1809-1892)  is  already  acknowledged 
as  tltc  representative  Engliifh  poet  of  liis  time.  So  far  « 
eonlenipnrar)'  judgment  can  foresee,  his  work 
u'iil  t<1an<l  to  poeiterity  a«  the  most  rounded. 
melodiouH,  and  adequate  expmsion  in 
of  the  eoul  of  \'ietorian  England.  Sininitaily  wriKitive 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  pcrturluitions  of  hie  time,  hv 
responded  to  its  moods,  entered  Into  its  passing  phaan 
of  thought.,  and  made  them  the  very  breath  and  animating 
principle  of  his  work,  lie  was  a  lover  of  beauty  and  hi^ 
view  of  life  was  tssentially  spiritual,  jx-t  one  groat  moU 
power  in  his  work  n'ae  that  twience  which  was  the  dom! 
intellectual  force  in  lits  time. 

Close  as  he  lived  to  his  age  in  spirit,  Tennyson  dwdi 
in  conunimion  with  Nattux*.  holding  himself  conatstently 
aloof  from  active  participation  in  the  restless  and  hl^ 
pressure  life  of  his  generation.  Shy,  morbidly  sonsi' 
silent,  (except  among  an  inner  circle  of  ehoecn  friends,  t1 
poet  locked  himself  from  tus  kind  with  bonks  and  Natun*. 
a  remote  and  keen  obecrver  of  tbc  conJIicts  in  which 
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be  did  not  share;  to  whose  eyes  the  whole  b&ttlefield  lay 
dtBclosed. 

Thus  two  great  influences  seem  to  have  corabLoed  in  Ten- 
nyson's life,  to  render  him  what  he  was:  Nature  and  books. 
lAke  Wordsworth,  he  was  country-bred,  and  shunned  the 
air  of  cities;  even  to  the  last  he  "still  was  Nature's  priest." 
But,  unlike  Wordsworth,  who  had  but  little  of  the  book- 
lover  or  the  scholar  about  him,'  Tennyson  lived  close  to  his 
time,  and  to  all  times,  through  his  love  of  books.  On  the 
side  of  scholarship,  Tennyson  claimB  kindred,  not  with 
Wordsworth,  but  with  Milton,  who  was,  perhaps,  rather 
the  poet  of  the  hbrary  than  of  the  fields.  Like  Milton,  he 
brought  to  the  service  of  his  art  all  that  could  be  gathered 
by  a  lifelong  study  of  the  great  productions  of  the  past. 
His  poetry  represents  the  best  traditions  of  literature,  as 
truly  as  Browning's  represents  a  distinctly  radical  element, 
and  he  constantly  delights  the  scholar  by  reminiscences  of 
his  studies  of  the  great  poets  of  antiquity.'  Through  the 
printed  page  he  felt  with  no  less  distinctness  the  pulse  of 
the  world  of  living  men  without.  The  foree  of  these  com- 
bined influences,  books  and  Nature,  grows  clearer  as  we 
recall  the  story  of  the  poet's  secluded  and  uneventful  life. 

Alfred  Tennyson  was  bom  August  6,  1809,  at  Soraersby, 
a  tiny  village  in  the  East  Midland  region  of  Lincolnshire, 
where  his  father,  the  Rev.  George  Clayton  Ten- 
2^^*"'  nyson,  waq_ificlBfc-  The  country  immediately 
about  Somersby  has  a  richness  and  beauty  want- 
ing in  many  parts  of  the  county ;  there  is  no  fenland,  but 
the  hills  slope  softly  into  rich  valleys.  Here  and  there  are 
bits  of  woodland;  near  by  there  is  a  ^en  where  the  earth  is 

'  v.,  ini«r  alia,  the  stoiy  of  Wordevonh's  cutting  the  pages  of 
Burke  with  a  knife  which  had  been  used  to  butter  toast,  in  De  Quin- 
cey's  Literary  Raniniaeeneea,  chap,  xiii.,  "Wotxlsworth  and  Southey." 

'  V.  E.  C.  Stednun's  atudjr  of  Teimyvon  and  Theocritus,  in  hii 
Victorian  Poett,  and  the  more  recent  work  of  J.  Cfaurton  CoQim  o^ 
the  cUuieal  element  in  Tennyson. 
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raoist  undiT  the  shadow  of  the  piues.    It  was  into  the  de[: 
of  this  glen,  white  the  worid  was  moitrning  a  great  poet, 
th&t  the  boy  T^unyson  stole  away  a]otu>,  and  in  tlie  f u 
of  bis  youthful  dc^Hur  cut  in  the  sandstono  the 
"BjTon  is  <Iead."    Tcnnj-son's  work  iwtirs  \^'ttnea»  to 
indelible  impn-f^  of  these  early  surroundings.     Tb 
plorer  reot^uizeo  here  the  brook 

"Tlml  lovns 
To  puti  o>r  niAtUd  etpm  and  ribbed  annil, 
Or  dimple  in  the  AtA.  oS  luatiy  dovm;  "  ' 

he  comes  upon  a  grey,  half-ruined  grange  which  recalls  i 
desolate  rctrvat  of  Mariana,  or,  from  a  neighbouring  hilC 
he  looks  out  over  the  long  sweep  of  the  "ridged  woWs" 
wtiich,  rising  from  the  low  levels  of  th«  plain,  stn.-t<.-h  away 
forty  miles  to  the  northward  until  they  meet  the  distant 
waters  of  the  Huinbcr. 

"Calm  and  rtill  light  on  j-on  gmit  plun 
Tluit  in  cop*  with  ■!)  its  nuluma  Ixiwen, 
And  cniH-dod  (nmu  nnd  ItAcoing  to««ni. 
To  mingle  with  the  bouuding  Ruin."  * 

The  grassy  expanse  of  the  Unoolnshiro  wolds, 
wild,  and  open  to  the  m,"  under  a  heaven  of  gr^-y  cloud,  I 
suggested  in  tltc  opening  lines  of  ''The  Dying  Swan,"  while 
an  allusion  like  that  to  "the  low  mora.<i»  and  wlu8{; 
reed"  carries  us  to  the  feiilund  tluit  lay  a  i^liort  distance  1 
the  south.  We  must  think  of  the  boy  Tennyson  wanil 
ing  among  such  scenes,  from  the  first  n?ticeiit  and  undei 
strative,  but,  we  may  be  sure,  living  through  tlio«e  int 
inward  experieuccs  which,  often  hidden  or  uniatelligit: 
to  tlioee  about,  yet  make  up  the  true  life-historj-  of  cvi 
emotional  and  imaginative  ehild.  After  some  training  at 
home,  and  in  the  Grammar  School  at  Louth,  a  town  eoax 
twenty  miles  from  Somersby,  Tenn>'8on  entered  Trinity 

■  "Ode  U>  Memory."  *  In  Utmoriam,  xi. 
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Collfge,  Cfltubridgp,  in  1828.  Here,  shy  as  ho  was,  he 
showed  that  he  bud  a  rare  aud  beautiful  capacity  for  frkncl- 
ship.  Hti  joined  a  debating  society  wliicli  tncludtd  among 
its  nipmbrrH  Jai»»i  SpedtiiiiR,  F.  D.  Maurice,  R.  C.  Trench, 
and  otlicni, —  the  ctioic(«t  spirits  of  the  college.'  Above  jdl 
the  others  was  one  who«)e  lUiort  life  in  itidissolubly  linked 
witli  the  career  of  Tennyson,  Arthiu*  Ileurj'  liallam,  a 
young  man  of  tve  promise  an^l  singularly  sweet  an<l  lov- 
able nature.  Ix)ng  before  he  entere<l  college  Tennj"son  had 
written  verses;  he  had  even  printed  a  volume  in  conjunc- 
tion with  lu8  brother,  Cliarles,  in  1827;  but  at  Cambridge 
he  first  made  a  decided  impression  by  tiis  prise  poem,  Tim- 
butioo.  In  1S30  Teouj'son  nwdc  lii^  n-ftl  entratice  into  the 
world  of  KngliHh  letters  by  the  publication  of  a  slim  volume, 
Pomu,  Chieliy  LyrieaL  \Ve  can  sec  now,  in  this  little  book, 
the  adwnt  of  il  new  poet.  It  Li  largely  the  work  of  an  ex- 
perimenlatist  in  metrc  and  melody,  iududing  ait  il  does 
such  tone-studies  as  "Ckribel"  and  "Lilian."  Theee  are 
the  prelinunary  studies  of  an  artist  with  a  frcsli  and  ex- 
quisite feeling  for  beauty  of  form,  who  is  bent  on  mastering 
the  technique  of  his  craft.  Differing  widely  from  Pope  in 
hla  poetic  manner,  he  bad  an  equally  scrupulous  di?sire  for 
tectinical  exo^ence.  lie  had  something  of  Keat^^'  j>cikau* 
ous  delight  in  colour  and  melody,  something  of  his  magical 
excellouce  of  phrase,  yet  even  in  this  early  effort  we  detect 
a  cbarscterlitic  notv  of  divergence  from  tlwsc  poets  who, 
like  Keat«,  loved  "  beauty  only."  He  show's  us  his  ideal 
poet,*  "dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 
tbo  love  of  love,"  who.so  melodies  fling  all  abroad  "the 
winged  shafts"  not  of  beauty  but  "of  truth."  In  a  re- 
markable and  important  poem,  The  Paiaex  of  Art,  whicb 

■  IU117  of  tbam  beoBine  Teaayaaa't  ht«loof  (riooifc.  For  racnini*- 
eecuM  of  the  aoclttr  r,  la  Utwcriam,  Izzxvii. 

*  See  "Tha  Poet "  and  "nia  PMt'a  Mind,"  tududed  origiiuajr  in 
tbeeOltioaof  1830. 
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appeared  In  a  volume  publL^hcxl  in  18^2,  Tonnyson  defined 
his  position  on  this  point  witti  extraordinarj-  vigour  and 
disUnctocss.  Against  Keats'  rcit«aat«d  poetic  priociple, 
that 

"BMiuly  i»  truth:  Irwtii,  bg»uty,"» 


itioifl 


Tennyson  set  the  solemn  allegory  of  the  "sinful  sot 
which  possessed  all  good  tliiiigB,  merely  that  tliey  migh 
contribute  to  a  mete  selfish  lu^  of  sstbetic  enjoyment 
Stricken  through  at  last  with  ramiHSC,  tlw  soul,  in  tlic  is 
lation  of  ita  gilded  to^vers,  hears  afar  off,  ttith  peroeptic 
born  of  love,  the  call  of  humanity.  To  the  fine  lesthetic 
sensibilities  of  Kpat^,  Tennj'son  that  added  a  moral  earn- 
cstncss  in  wliieh,  so  far  a^  appears,  Kn&is  waa  dcHcieDt. 
He  remained  luifaltering  in  his  allegiance  to  the  loftiest 
conception  of  the  poet's  mission.  It  is  his  distJnction  to 
have  succe^fully  combined  the  conscience  of  the  man  with 
the  conscieocc  of  the  artist,  and  to  the  last  to  have  "  fol- 
lowed the  gleam." ' 

Tcnn>-eoR  lost  his  futltcr  in  1S30,  and  in  that  year  left 
Cambridge  without  taking  a  degree.  In  1833  canut  the 
shock  of  n  profounder  ttorrow  in  the  loss  of  his  more  than 
brother,  Artliur  Ilallam,'  who  died  suddenly  at  Vicuna. 
In  Memoriam,  that  iuconiparablo  poem  in  which  Tennyson 
long  after  gave  to  the  world  the  record  of  this  story  of 
friendifhip  and  toes,  admits  us  into  the  sncred  places  of 
this  great  grief.  Tennyson's  shy  and  morliidly  retJcen^| 
nature  made  him  slu'ink  from  contact  wiih  the  world  s^^ 
large,  and  be  was  all  the  more  dep<>ndcnt  for  lo\-e  and 
sympathy  on  the  friendship  of  the  tried  and  chosen  few. 
Among  them  Hallam  had  held  the  first  place,  and  his 
loee  not  only  seemed  to  tear  away  pert  of  Tennyson's 
life,  but,  if  wo  may  jialgc  from  In  Memoriam,  it  set  the 

■  Kekta'  Odt  on  a  Qrteian  Unt. 

■  Soe  "Uerlin  ukI  tli6  tilewn,"  in  Demtter.  and  Oih«r  Pant*. 
'  "More  tluui  my  brolben  an  to  um."  — in  Menuiriam,  ix.,  h 
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>et  face  to  face  with  the  everlasting;  and  primiU  questions 
of  cxistcDcc.  The  secret  vicissitudes  of  the  soul  within 
us,  the  hidden  coii\'ulitJons  whioli  shake  the  balaoce  of 
life,  the  painful  rcadjustmeot  to  chnngcd  conditione,  — tbeae 
things  that  conelitute  the  essence  of  a  true  biograjihy,  are 
but  a  matter  of  surmise  to  those  without.  After  lUllam's 
death  TpiinyiafinjytH*'d  ■"  I-^mtf^n,  living  much  to  himself, 
writing  ronstantly,  but  pntilLihing  lUmoiit  nothing.  lie 
belonged  to  a.  Hcloct  coterie,  tlie  "Sterling  Oub,"  where 
be  met  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  Landor,  and  other  famous 
men.  It  war  a  time  of  preparation  and  growth,  under 
the  teaching  of  dmth  and  sorrow.  Nearly  ten  years  of 
flUeOice  were  at  last  broken  by  the  publication,  in  1S42,  of 
two  volumca  of  poems.  The  book  included  all  of  the 
carltiT  powns  of  which  the  autbor'a  maturer  taste  approved, 
revised  with  the  Tennysonian  fastJdiousQcss,  and  about 
aB  much  nrw  mutt<T.  The  new  poene,  among  which 
were  the  "  Mortc  d'.Vrthur,"  "  Ulysses,"  "  llie  Two  Voices," 
and  "Ijocksley  Hall,"  showed  a  broadening  and  deepening 
power,  mkI  the  vohimos  won  Tennj-con  sn  enthusiastic 
recognition  from  l»th  critics  and  n^adcre.  A  yi-ar  later 
the  veteran  Wordsworth  pronoimced  him  "decidedly  the 
gr«'«lef<t  of  our  living  jMX-ts."  '  and  from  tliLn  time  lie  look 
ihwt  le.iding  place  in  the  literature  of  his  day  which  his 
astonishing  vitality  and  productiwncss  so  long  main- 
tained. Ilie  ooltectod  poems  of  IM2  showed  plainly  that 
distinguishing  trait  of  Tcnuj-win.  his  extraordinao'  ""•*" 
tery  in  widely  dilTerent  fields.  His  genius  is  eclectic.  The 
claaric  world,  as  in  "  Ulysses"  or  "  LucretJu.H  ";  the  medio- 
val,  OS  in  "Stylitca"  or  "Gakhad";  the  modern,  on  in 
"The  GanJi-ncr's  Daughter"  or  Maud,  all  ore  at  his  com- 
mand, lie  is  the  comiummate  artist,  aa  vcrvatJle  tn 
manner  as  tic  is  vsrkd  in  subject,    lie  can  paas  at  will 

■  Lcttsr  to  PratMMr  Omit  RomI.  quat«d  in  nalkm  ToniiTMiii'a 
U/a  of  Alfred  TnnyMK,  v.  1.  p.  2)0. 
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from  the  aobI«  epic  roll  of  iho  fdyUs  to  the  rough  diali 
of  the  "  Northern  Farmer " ;  from  the  pseudo-Woi 
wortliinn  »ini|>licily  of  "  Dora"  to  tlic  sorikowhitt  CoriDthian 
ornatenexR  of  Knock  Arden.  In  "The  Voyage  of  Mael- 
dune"  he  touches  IloetH-tti  nod  tlic  Prc-RaphAelites,  xi'bile 
in  mieh  stirring  battle  Ktics  as  "The  Revenge"  and  the 
"Light  Brigade"  he  invades  the  province  of  Draj-tou  and 
of  Campbell.  Yet  in  all  there  is  an  indelinablR  Shvout 
of  indi^'idualily;  tlie  rough  edg«*  and  sharp  angUs  of  fart 
are  sofu-ned,  and  life  is  n-eu  througli  a  golden  haze  uf 
meditative  beauty.  In  the  smooth  fiow  of  tlie  ver«,  tn 
its  very  tunw  and  pHuses,  wc  rceogiii-'*  the  trick  of  the 
TeonyBonian  manner.  "I.ocksley  Hatl"  in  one  of 
poemi  which  show  the  ne^imoss  of  the  poet  to  his  tj 
It  breathes  Ihf  inU'nsity,  the  exjiggeration,  the  quie 
despair,  the  va^t  iu>d  unconqticrable  hopes  of  yi»ith, 
it  sounded  as  a  trumpet  ealt  to  the  young  mca  of  that 
generation.  We  are  swept  on  in  its  buoyant  moven>ent 
by  the  prophetic  cuthusiu«m  of  the  new  scienci?  wbic 
vas  tisiisforming  the  world.  The  strain  of  person 
complaining  is  overpowered  by  the  deep  pulsations  of  tl 
"wondrous  mother  age."  In  its  \Tsion  of  Ibn  world  that 
shall  be,  tlio  ver>*  heavens  are  filled  with  tlw  argosies  of 
coounerce.  Then  thrre  comett  that  chant  of  a  progressive 
humanity  which  i»  one  of  the  recurrent  motifs  in  modei 
literature.  As  BtirnR  had  dltcfTned  a  time  of  uoi 
brotherhood  "eoniiii'  yet  for  a'  that,'*  so  Tennyson 
afar  ofT  the  era  of  a  universal  peace,  the  dsy  of  the  pari! 
mcnt  of  man,  when  the  whole  world  shall  be  one  group 
of  confederated  states,  when 
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"—  the  noninuin  icnw  of  moat  Khali  hold  a  fretful  nutlm  id  «w«. 
And  rhn  kindly  narth  iiWI  ulumbcr,  lap*  in  unix-onwl  law." 

From  1842  until  the  time  of  his  death,  Tennj-son  Itvec^B 
a  life  of  wH'lutJJon  and  steady  industry:  a  life  marked  by 
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few  striking  outward  happenings,  and  chiefly  remarkjible 
for  thiit  progrea  of  the  soul  \vithin,  of  wluch  the  succtssioo 
of  hia  books  is  tltc  lasting  niciuoria].  The  yenr  1SS0 
elands  out  from  the  reot  as  tbo  >-eiu-  of  bis  inaniage  to 
Miss  Emily  Se!twood,  of  the  puUlication  of  In  Memoriam, 
and  of  Ills  upitDinliiicnt  to  tlx?  l^unruUvliip.  'rhroo  yean 
later  he  settled  at  Famngford,  in  th(^  Isle  of  Wight.  With 
Fftrringford,  and  with  u  plii<-u  at  Blackdowu  iti  Sussex, 
which  Im"  Ixiiiglit  in  isti7  to  avoid  the  curiosity  of  Ameri- 
can tuurt4b),  lus  later  lif«  h  chiefly  a)S(<ociatcd.  Me  bent 
all  the  fullnpss  of  hw  powers  to  win  suwh-ss  in  two  great 
lields  of  poetry  which  in  Iish  earlier  ycai^  lie  lm<l  left  unat- 
tempted — the  Epic  and  tlic  Drama.  Four  of  the  Idi/lts 
of  tfm  King  appeared  in  1859,  and  others  were  gradually 
added  until  the  work  gn-w  to  the  symmetry  of  ils  full 
proportions.  In  1875  he  publisliod  Queen  Mary,  the  first 
of  his  series  of  draniu.  Tluit  a  poet  of  sixty-tiix,  with  a 
lifetime  of  sucenseps  Iwhind  liim  in  widely  diO'erent  lines, 
should  leave  thi-ni  to  struggle  witJi  tlic  diflioulti<«  of  a 
new  and  highly  technical  form  of  com|x»itian,  attd  that 
he  should  perftevx-rc  in  this  iu  spite  of  lepi-aled  dtsoouragc- 
ment«,  is  worthy  of  e8|)ecLal  notice.  The  purely  spiritual 
side  of  Tenn>'Kon'8  genius,  present  almost  from  the  first, 
grew  with  his  growth.  The  merely  sensuous  delight  in 
the  tangible  revelation  of  beauty,  the  luxury  of  ej-e  and 
ear,  >*iekled  to  a  d«?[RT  perception  of  lui  uiulcrlying  world 
of  spirit,  of  which  this  world  of  sight  aiwl  touch  seemed 
but  tlie  sluulow.  I'liu  HoeorHi  "I/Kksley  Hall"  is  full  of  a 
sense  of  the  limitations  of  the  new  seii-rtcc,  ns  the  firet 
is  the  psou  of  it«  itcemtn^y  boundless  iiossibilitics.  In 
"Despair"  the  issue  raised  by  the  ecientitic  thought  of 
the  day  is  faced  with  a  menilrfls  and  unflinching  ixiwer. 
If  the  worid  is  Godless,  and  man  but  a  belter  brutJo,  our 
life  ia  a  cheat  nod  u  curoe,  and  cntlurance  of  it  intolerable 
aud  purposekss.    Face  this  and  end  it.    Here  the  er* 
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bcmc  but  logical  concltision  of  those  vho  see  notliiog  in 
the  imivorsD  but  matter  and  law,  is  thrust  home  oo  us 
in  poetry  of  passion  and  of  terror.  Meantvliile,  in  Hurh 
po*;ma  as  ''Dl-  Profundis"  and  "The  Ancient  Sugi^,"  we 
Bee  Tennyson's  own  cDn\-ictJon  deepen  that  God  and 
spirit  are  the  utcriml  n'i\iiti*-s  of  tlu;  world.  Poem  after 
poem  in  Demeier,  a  book  pulilLiilH'd  juKt  before  the  poet's 
death,  turns  on  the  m>'8tcrious  relation  of  sou]  and  body. 
It  is  the  t>ook  of  old  age,  written  in  the  g])Ado\v  of  that 
night  wtien  no  mart  can  woi-k.  The  seri'ant  body  is  fall- 
ing into  ruin,  but  civerj-where  ttic  triimipb  frf  Uii-  undying 
stMrit  over  the  failing  Hesh  It  triumphantly  proclaimed.! 
The  body  is  "foul  at  best";  it  is  but  "the  houee  of  a  brute 
let  to  the  soul  of  a  man,"  and  its  office  done,  the  man 
"stands  on  the  hei^ita  of  liis  life,  with  a  glimpse  of  a  ^ 
height  that  ia  higher." '  When  he  wrote  Demeier,  Ten-  fl 
n>'»on  bad  i>iu»ed  the  allotted  threescore  years  and  ten.  ~ 
He  nas  awaiting  nitli  a  Ijeautiful  tramjuillity  and  eonfid- 
enec  the  time  when  the  door  of  this  "goodly  prisoi)" 
should  Ix-  opened.  Dwith  came  to  him  gently,  as  the 
gracious  and  fitting  close  to  a  lofty  life.  The  wlute  mist ; 
hung  low  over  the  earth,  but  the  room  in  which  the^ 
poet  lay  was  glorious  in  moonlight.  liluiiiinated  in  it 
white  radiance,  a  volume  of  Shakespeare  in  lii^  hand, 
fingra*  still  marking  the  dirge  in  Cj-inbelino  which  ho  had^ 
lately  reail,  the  Laureate  passed  peacefully  out  of  this] 
"  l>ourne  of  time  and  space"  *  as  one  prepared  to  depart. 

Theodore  WattS'Dunton  has  told  us  that  tbcro  arc 
poet*;  of  eiiirijy  and  poets  of  art' — poets,  that  is,  witoee 
predominant  tjiiality  is  original  power,  eruptira  and  fare-, 
sJstiblc  as  the  votcamc  discharge  of  molten  lava,  and  poet 


*  "By  &n  ETolulionUt,"  in  Dtmtttr,  and  iMtr  Potma. 

*  "CnaROg  (ho  B»r."    Ibid. 
'  Sm  tli«  admirable  tuid  ai^gntiTo  «Maf  on  "Panrj"  In   tba 

Bnc^ebpaUia  Bnlanniea.  aioUi  edition. 
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'HAoHUiMl]  ordored  and  less  iinpublvc  work  boara  tiw  hi^ 
finish  of  a  refined  and  wnipulous  art.  In  our  day,  BrovD- 
iiig  adniinibly  n>i>re8ent*i  the  poet  of  energy, 
while  Tonn>rRon  stands  no  \em  emphatically  aa 
the  poet  of  art.  A»  a  craftsman  Tennyson  tias 
few  superiors  io  our  literature;  he  approachea  Milton  in  the 
I)crfcction  and  excels  him  in  the  variety  of  lu8  poetic  work- 
manship. The  Tcnnyeonian  style  at  it«  best  has  "  an  ex- 
treme subtlety  and  curjgua  elaboratcnisa  of  expresMon" ;  * 
it  has  that  intricacy  of  litnicturo  which  points  to  extreme 
care  and  slowness  in  composition.  While  at  times  it  can 
be  terse  and  strong,  or  obtrusively ^iiiijile  and  unadonied, 
its  characteristic  excellence  is  not  compression  or  direct* 
ocas.  Tennyson's  ^ft  is  neitlwr  th^-  sublinu.-  rt-ticence  and 
oonoiseness  of  Dante,  ncjr  the  limpid  and  indcecril>ably 
moving  simplicity  of  Wordsworth  when  he  is  at  hie  best. 
Graceful,  melotlioiw,  and  tender,  Tennyson  breathes 
through  silver  rather  than  blows  through  brooxe.  While 
In  Browning's  masculine  and  rugged  utterance  the  thinker 
obtnides  liinwclf.  so  that  inconsiderate  readers  are  often 
Iwi  to  luuicrvalue  the  purely  poetic  excellence,  in  Tenny- 
son, through  the  very  charm  and  perfection  of  ^  art,  we 
are  ratlier  apt  to  underestimate  the  wlid  subntf  tum  nf 
tihiloflophic  thought.  We  will  therefore  brieSy  coDStder 
Tennyson's  poetry  ^rom  this  a^wct  in  preference  to  dwell- 
ing  on  its  obvious  heauties.  We  will  attempt  to  relate  his 
work  to  those  two  new  elements  —  the  ctosc  oommunlon 
with  the  life  of  Nature,  the  broader  svmpathv  withL  tbe.UIfi 
of  man  — which  wc  saw  take  their  rise  io  tlie  first  quarter 
oTHk)  eighteenth  century  to  become  the  motive  force  in 
the  literature  of  modem  times.    As  a  poet  of  Nature  Ten- 


■  tUltlww  AmoU,  On  Tnrutaling  Homtr,  p.  2SS  (HMmilka'a 
«ditioB).  'rtie  Bludeal  la  wJvbDil  U  iMd  ow«fuII]r  the  BiuJyvli  of 
Vtanytoti't  myte  in  Uiu  |MUnge.  NaU  partJRilnriy  Un  dkltBotioa 
bvtwnp  Uw  nmjUt^i  at  WordaworUi  aod  TBturioii**  timfittti,  p.  280i 
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nysaii  Ir  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  disciple  of  Worcb' 
worth,  but  in  fact,  wliilc  lie  nwcmlik*  iJio  older  i>oet  m 
Tmii7»on  nunutonwa  luid  accuracy  of  observation,  iu 
umpMtAt  other  respects  his  uttitutle  is  fundamentally 
•w«.  different.  As  vee  have  said,  to  WordOTrorth  *n 
Infijiito  Power  was  perpetually  revealing  itw-lf,  n<rt  merply 
thiwigirbut  iir~Ntttiirc.  He  believed  that  Nature  po»- 
nceeed  a  couscous  life,  and  that 

"Evwy  flower 
Kiyoy*  the  air  it  bmUbM." 

Tennyson,  on  the  other  hand,  cepccially  in  his  earlier 
work,  is  impressed  with  the  order  underlyint  the  DroccBBCif 
of  Nature,  with  the  "law  whi«h  cauuot  be  broken,"  t-r'  f? 
not  inseibiible,  as  was  Wordsworth,  to  the  aloof:. 
even  tppamit  antagonism  of  .Vatiii'e  to  man.    In  a  word, 
Wordsworth's  view  of  Nature  is  <'ssentially  myatioal,  and 
Tennyson's  inherently  xct>ntific.    To  Wordan-orth,  nwre- 
over,  as  in  "  The  Priiiir65(;  anT  (he  Roek,"  Nature  snems 
the  unbroken  revelation  of  divine  love,  while  Tennysoi^^ 
like  Lucretius,  B>Ton,  and  Lcopardi,  is  not  insensible  t^H^ 
the  mystery  of  her  seeming  cruelty  and  indifference.    Tc^ 
tito  misanthropic  hero  of  Maud, 

" — natitro  la  <io6  whh  rapino,  a  baim  na  prmcbor  can  IimI  ; 
Th«   Mnjrftj-  ta  Um  bjr  the   nraUow,  the  afMittiw  apew'il  bj  Ih* 

■hriko." '  ^J 

the  "whole  little  world"  is  "a  world  of  plunder  and  prey.*^^ 
The  con\'iction  of  Lucretius  that  man  is  but  the  puppet  of 
mighty  and  impersonal  agencies,  |>roduccd  and  destroyed 
with  equal  indifference  by  the  mechanical  oiwratJon  of 
purposeleea  laws  of  life,  is  recogniM-d  ami  combated  b  In 
.\femoriam  and  "Despair."  TennvMon  ((uiets  this  pju-alj-s- 
mg  feiu*  by  his  unshakable  trust  iu  the  faith  and  lofty  iiitui- 
tjons  of  man's  soul,  and  by  his  assurance  Ibat  the  working} 

•  Maud,  iv.  vUau  4. 
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of  Nature  show  an  otcrnftl  purpoee  of  proRresB.  rather  than 
the  operation  of  blincf  and  meaninglefls  forces.  He  finds 
God 

"not  In  world  or  ran, 
Or  «Bglc'H  wiii((.  or  inawl'g  eye," ' 

nor  in  *'  the  frccziug  reason,"  but  in  man's  capacity  to  fed- 
He  opposes  to  Nature's  apparent  indifference  and  cruelty 
thf  (ioctrini'  of  L-vulution.  This  doctrine,  the  greatest 
contribmion  to  thought  of  contemporary  science,  finds  in 
Tounysou  its  poetic  exponent;  it  is  tlte  very  foundation* 
stone  of  his  phil(i«>phy. 

In  his  fii'ling  for  Nfttun.%  Tennyson  is  thus  as  truly  the 
poet  of  modem  science  as  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  were 
of  the  Gc-nniui  ptulosophy  of  their  day,  but  tie  accepts  lh« 
dognwfl  of  scirnce  only  to  interpret  them  according  to  his 
own  poetic  and  spiritual  insight. 

Tennviion  in  no  less  dii<tinetjvely  the  flciontt<tt  in  h\»  views 
of  huiunn  progress;  be  rucogntsts  a  graduftl  and  orderly  de- 
Tcanrtoa  velopment  a«  the  law  alike  of  human  society  and 
u  poet  of  of  the  material  world.  Byron's  itrbellious  and 
'''*°"  ill-rcgulatrd  clamour  for  liberty,  Shelley's  noble 

"passion  for  reforming  the  world"  by  some  Bwoeping  and 
unaccountable  conx'erHion  of  humanity,  Is  succeeded  by 
Termyson's  belief  in  that  "moving  upward"  throug)i  the 
innumerable  centuries  whereby  the  beast  in  man  Li  brought 
at  length  under  the  mastery  of  the  spirit.  In  their  youth 
Byron  and  Shelley  saw  liberty  stricken  down  and  bleeding 
through  the  reactionary'  power  of  conM>rvat)sm;  Tennyson, 
Bs  a  >'oung  man,  witnessed  tlw  pausagc  of  the  fintt  Reiform 
Bill  (IS32)  and  other  hardly  lese  iDiportant  mensures,  by 
the  strength  of  the  reviving  demoenicy ;  he  l>eheiil  the  peace- 
ful ad^'ance  of  liberty  by  tlie  modification  and  llux>u^  the 
ageoey  of  existing  institutions.  This  gradual,  legal,  and 
definite  progress  he  has  from  first  to  last  oonastently 
'  In  Utmoriam,  cxzir. 
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roprciKnted.   At  the  outaet  of  his  career  he  rajucee  to 
Freedom 

■'Slowly  braadnn  down 
From  prctyxleiiit  to  pmwdcat."  ' 

At  its  oloae  he  pictures  her  bs  one  who 

"lUw  Nktun,  wDuld'at  cm*  mitr 
Bj  dwnCM  kU  too  fieroo  nnd  hat 
Thb  otder  of  Rn-  Rumiu)  Star, 
TUaberiUceodhepMt.-" 

Tennir-^oD  often  touches  on  tbo  social  qucftttons  of 
time:  in  The  Princf»s  on  the  ri^ts  of  women;  in  a  targs' 
group    of    poems,  in    which  Maud,  Aylmcr's  Fidd,  voA 
"  Locksley  Hall"  arc  included,  on  social  distinctions  as  a 
bar  to  marriage.    But  the  noblest  and  most  important  ex-  ^ 
portion  of  his  views  of  human  progress  is  found  in  tbafl 
tdjfth  of  the  King.  ^ 

The  Idylls  oj  the  King  has  been  called  a  quasi  epic.  IX- 
parting  ftt>m  tiic  conventional  epic  form  by  it*  Ia<:k  of  a 
clnscly  continuous  narrative,  it  has  yet  that 
lofty  manner  and  underlying  imity  of  design 
which  lead  us  to  class  it  with  the  epics,  at 
in  the  eSfWHtials.  It  coasists  of  n  series  of  chivnlric  logend 
taken  chiefly  fnim  iIh?  il/w/e  d" Arthur  o!  Sir  Thomas  Malory,' 
grouped  so  as  to  exhibit  the  establishment,  the  greatness, 
and  the  downfall  of  an  ideal  kingdom  of  righteoi 
among  men.  ''The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  the  ideal 
abowB  ua  the  setting  up  of  this  kingdom.  Before  this,  was] 
dieonler,  great  tracts  of  wilderness, 

"  Wberda  the  fa«Ml  wu  ever  toon  kod  mora. 

But  IBMI  WH  IM0  MmI  \rea."  ' 

Arthur  slays  the  beast  and  fells  the  forest,  and  the 
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>  "Vou  ntk  tniA  wh)',  tho'  ill  at  i 

>  Tv**iaf;  "FrMdoni."    See  Bl*o"PiDtitioi"  b  J>nii«(er. 
■  "The  Coming  of  Arthttr." 
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order  changes  to  pive  place  to  new.    Then  the  song  of 
Arthur's  knights  rises,  a  majestic  chorus  of  triumph: 

"Cl&ng  battleaxe  and  clash  brandl  Let  the  King  reign." 

In  "Gareth  and  Lynette"  the  newly  established  king- 
dom is  seen  doing  ita  work  among  men.  Arthur,  enthroned 
in  his  great  hall,  dispenses  impartial  justice.    The  knights 

"Ride  abroad  redreBsing  human  wrongs." 

The  allegory  shows  us,  in  Gareth's  contests  with  the 
knights  "that  have  no  law  nor  King,"  the  contest  of  the 
soul  with  the  temptations  that  at  different  periods  of  life 
successively  attack  it: 

"The  war  of  Tine  against  the  soul  of  man."  ' 

Then  follow  the  IdyUs,  which  trace  the  entrance  and 
growth  of  an  element  of  sin  and  discord,  which  spreading 
pulls  down  into  ruin  that  "fellowship  of  noble  knights," 
"which  are  an  image  of  the  mighty  world."  The  purity 
of  the  ideal  kingdom  is  fouled,  almost  at  its  source,  by  the 
guilty  love  of  Lancelot  and  the  queen.  Among  some  the 
contagion  spreads;  while  others,  in  an  extremity  of  protest, 
start  in  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  leaving  the  duty  at  hand 
for  mystical  visions.  Man  cannot  bring  down  heaven  to 
earth,  he  cannot  sanctify  the  mass  of  men  by  his  own  rap- 
turous  anticipations;  he  cannot  safely  neglect  the  prelimi- 
nary stages  of  progress  appointed  for  the  race,  he  "may 
not  wander  from  the  allotted  field  before  his  work  be 
done." ' 

So  by  impurity  and  by  impatience  the  rift  in  the  king- 
dom widens,  and  in  "The  Last  Tournament,"  in  the  still- 
ness before  the  im[}ending  doom,  we  hear  the  shrill  voice  of 

■  "Gareth  and  Lynette."    Note  the  BigDifioanw  of  tha  entin  pao- 
eage  in  which  this  line  occun, 
•  "The  Holy  Grail." 
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Do^Dot  raitiag  at  the  king,  who  Uiiuks  bunsclf  aa  Qod, 

that  he  can  make 

"booe}'  (rooi  homet-eombi 
Anil  men  from  beaata." 


i 

4 


In  ''Gumcl'cn^"  unequalled  cbewticre  in  the  Idylls  in 
pure  poetry,  the  blow  falls;  at  ti-ngth,  in  tlie  concluditig 
]Htem,  Arthur  passes  to  the  isle  of  Avilioa,  and  once  more 


4 


"Ttiii  uU  order  ohau^cli,  jieUiog  ptiuw  to  new. "  ■ 

Tennymn  hitntietf  tolls  ua  that  in  this,  liis  longest  poem, 
he  has  incant  to  shadow  "sense  at  war  with  soul,"'  llie 
strugglf  in  the  individual  and  in  the  raw,  between  that 
bcwiy  which  links  m  with  the  brute  and  the  soul  whtcli 
iiiakea  us  part  of  a  spiritual  oi-der.  But  llie  matitery  of 
the  higher  over  tl>e  lower  b  only  obtained  through  many 
seumiug  failures.  Wounded  and  defeated,  the  king  ex- 
claims: 

"  For  I,  bcliift  rimple,  tliouBfat  Ut  nork  IIU  irill, 
And  hwc.  but  itrickMi  irith  tlic  nwonl  in  vain) 
And  nJI  wlinrcon  I  Iciui'd  in  wif«  and  (rieod 
[a  tmitor  to  tny  pcaee.  and  all  my  realm 
Iteet*  batk  into  Ik*  btati,  ami  Is  no  mora."  ■ 

But  Arthur  also  half  perceives  the  truth  which  it  is 
poet's  purpose  to  suggest  to  us.  It  is  sbort-eighted  to 
expt'ct  the  immediate  sanctifieatlon  of  the  race;  if  we  are 
diflhpartened,  striving  to  "  work  Hia  will,"  it  JB  lieeause  "we 
see  not  to  the  close."  It  is  impossible  tliat  Artliur's  work 
vliDuld  end  in  failure  — dopartinR,  ho  deelan-s,  "  I  pass,  but 
shall  not  die,"  and  when  liii*  gi'ievoi«  wound  is  healed,  Iw 
will  return.  The  Idylls  of  the  King  is  thus  Uio  epk  of  evo- 
lution in  application  to  the  progresB  of  human  society, 
In  it  the  teaehingti  of  In  Memoriam  anums  a  namU 
form. 

■  "Tlie  Passliig  of  Arthur." 

*  "To  tbe  Queen."  «pil(«ue  to  /dptia  0/  tin  King. 

»  "Tbo  Pwaing  of  Arthur." 
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"Move  upward,  workiiig  out  the  beast," 

may  be  taken  as  a  brief  statement  of  its  ttieme;  and  we 
read  in  it  the  belief  in  the  tendency  upward  and  an  assur- 
ance of  ultimate  triimiph: 

"Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  aomehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 
To  p&BgB  of  nature,  nns  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood; 

That  nothing  wallu  with  aimless  feet; 

That  not  one  Ufe  shall  be  destroyed, 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 
When  God  bath  made  the  pile  complete." ' 

Tennyson,  as  the  representative  poet  of  modem  Eng- 
land, 13  the  poet  of  modem  Bcience.  But  he  also  represents 
that  intense  spirituality  which  is  conspicuously 
i^Sdnet  present  in  these  so-called  mercantile  and  ma- 
terial times.  With  the  scientist's  deep  perception 
of  the  presence  of  law,  he  himself  shared,  as  did  Words- 
worth, in  the  visionary  rapture  of  the  mystics.  For  him, 
as  for  Arthur,  the  world  of  spirit  veritably  exists,  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  world  of  sense,  but  the  barrier  to  our 
entrance  is  in  our  own  limited  powers.  When  the  knights 
report  the  result  of  their  search  after  the  Grail,  Arthur 
declares : 

"ye  have  seen  what  ye  have  seen  "  — 

each  as  much  as  his  spiritual  sight  permitted  him.  Those 
with  Gareth  looking  on  the  towers. of  Camelot,  cry  out  in 
the  disbelief  of  the  materialist: 

"LoTd,  there  is  no  such  dty  anywhere. 
But  all  a  visioD." 

But  the  warder  tells  them  that  the  city  is  spiritual  and 

therefore  real,  seeing  it 

"isbuOt 
To  music,  therefore  never  buQt  at  all. 
And  therefore  built  for  ever." 
'  In  Uemoriam,  54. 
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Tctmyaon  unites  the  modem  grasp  of  phyacjtl  truth  whli^ 
the  apprehcQsioD  of  ttuit  spiritual  eJomont  which  peraOMttt  | 
•od  suiftiuiia  it,  and  to  him,  as  his  own  Arthur,  the 

"vuiont  of  the  night  or  of  tbe  (Uy 
Come,  an  they  «rill."' 

Appreciating,  with  the  sctenUst,  tbe  law  of  tbe  wcnld  oL 
sense,  he  yet  a^ks  with  the  idealist: 

"Theoun.  the  moon.  tli«  ■Inn.  lbs  iitas,  llie  UUs  moil  th«  pUioa— 
Are  not  ihew,  0  Soul,  (be  Vukin  of  Rim  who  nigatT  "  * 

He  yet  points  tis  to 

■  —  that  tmp  worW  wi<!iln  llw  wnrid  vtc  mm. 
Vihcrrol  our  worid  is  but  the  bounding  ihorr,"  • 

While  no  recent  English  poet  is  so  versatile  and  eo  broad^ 
represeutalivo  as  Tcnnyfion,  Robkrt  Browmko  (1812- 
1889)  has  satisfied,  as  no  other  poet  has  done, 
6omo  of  the  ilixipciit  xi)iritual  needs  of  his  gen- 
eration. From  the  first  his  genius  was  more 
bold,  irrf^ular,  and  iiidf^pfinient  tliftii  tliitt  of  Tp-nn>'9on, 
and  he  was  less  respon.sive  to  tJie  changing  moods  of  bis 
time.  Indeed,  be  ratber  proved  ite  leader,  taking 
ovn  way.  unmoved  by  pralae  or  blame,  and  at  last  com-' 
pL-lling  many  to  follow  him.  His  work  ie  highly  charged 
with  an  abounding  vigour  and  audacity  charaoteristic  of 
Browning  himaelf.  Wft,  Orr  t«lls  u«  that  "his  conscious- 
ness of  health  wa."  vivid;"  Bayard  Taylor  speaks  of  his 
"vigour  and  elasticity;"  his  handsliake  has  bc«n  compared 
to  an  dectrio  shook ;  and  Mr.  Sharp  speaks  erf  his  "  intensely 
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>  "Tbo  ilo^T  Hnul."  Sm  thn  curiou*  Moount  of  TttDDynon't 
Inutow,  or  riiioiw,  in  Waugb'v  Atfred,  Lord  Tautytm;  a  Awfy  o/  //^ 
IaI*  and  War^t. 

'  "'nie  Higher  PMU»i«m." 

•  D(PR>/undi*.ii.  ).    CA.abo,  "The  Ancient  Safe." 
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alive  hand."  Landor  writes  of  him  in  lines  crowded  with 
suggestion: 

"Since  Chaucer  was  alive  and  bale 
No  man  hath  walked  along  our  roads  with  st«p 
So  active,  so  inquiring  eys,  or  tongue 
So  varied  in  discourse.",' 

Such  allusions  bring  Browning  before  us  as  the  keenly  ob- 
servant man  of  the  world,  alive  to  his  very  finger-tips,  full 
of  that  robust  and  wholesome  capacity  for  enjoyment  which 
we  associate  with  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  and  Scott, 
but  which  among  our  modem  men  of  letters  ia  unfortu- 
nately rare.  A  knowledge  of  Browning's  genial  and 
aggressively  active  personi^ty  is  of  re^  value  to  one  who 
would  seize  upon  the  spirit  of  his  work.  It  is  not  an 
intrusive  curiosity,  but  the  spirit  of  the  genuine  student, 
which  leads  us  to  contrast  Browning's  superb  equipoise 
with  the  lack  of  balance  shown  by  so  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries; to  set  his  ready  fellowship  with  men,  his  soundness 
of  mind  and  of  body,  beside  Rossetti's  morbid  life  and  im- 
perfect human  sympathies,  his  insomnia,  and  his  disordered 
nerves.  Matthew  Arnold  found  a  partial  relief  from  the 
"something  that  infects  the  world"  in  the  patient  calm  of 
Nature,  yet  to  his  melancholy  fancy  earth  and  sky  seemed 

"To  bear  rather  than  rejoice." 

But  to  Browning's  mextinguishable  hopefulness,  God's 
"ancient  rapture"  in  life  and  love  and  beauty  is  still 
visibly  renewed  in  his  world.*  Like  the  happy  child  in 
Pip-pa  Passes,  he  sings  in  our  restless,  doubting  century, 
with  its  tired  nerves  and  throbbing  temples,  the  strange 
song  of  courage  and  of  ffuth. 

"The  Tear's  at  the  apiiiig 
And  day's  at  the  mora; 
MonuDg'B  at  seven ; 
The  hill-aide's  dew.peaiM ; 
>  Sonnet  to  Browning.  *  Pofnesbuj,  Act  t. 
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The  Inrk'i  od  Uie  itir^: 
TI>F  Miuil  s  on  tbo  ibofn; 
God's  in  HI»  IlMven  — 
All'*  nglit  witb  tlie  voiU." 

We  are  refreshed  by  a  whotosome  delight  in  the  simf 
joy  of  ti%irig,  that  in  the  tliin  iiitellprtual  ntmosph<.'ro 
our  civilination,  ooirue  with  n  delicious  flavour  of  the 
antique  world. 

"O  ouf  riuwbood'a  ptime  vtfoin-l  no  spirit  tvda  wimU, 
Not  a  muMle  is  tnvpved  iii  ita  pUyinf,  nor  nnew  unhnrad. 

How  tfxni  is  ntaa'H  life  the  men  HvinK.  how  fit  ta  employ 
The  ltf*rt  Md  tbe  wtil  Mid  the  mimm  lorevar  in  ioy."  * 

This  strain  of  manly  confidence,  tim  overflowing 
and  vitality,  h  not  fallvring  or  exaiptional,  il  is  part 
Browning's  masculine  and  powerful  genius,  and  of  his 
wholvBome  Jtnd  happy  life,    Courage-  and  cheerfulness  are 
inseparable  from  his  fine  physiqtie,  hi.s  massive  bn-adth  of     n 
cliaractcr,  Iuh  wide  i;yiiipathioj;  with  man  and  Nature,  hiafl 
hearly  pleasure  in  physical  and  intellertual  activity.     He" 
had  a  strange  fclluivtihip  with  all  living  thiii^,  reaching 
do«Ti  to  the  tiny  ereatureii  of  the  gra.**;  be  lo^-ed  music 
and  painting  and  wul|>ture,  with  a  love  devcioped  by  long 
study  and  intimate  knowledge.    The  beauty  of  Italy,  hiii 
chosen  kmd,  that  he  declared  was  his  "umvcnsity,"  early 
entered  into  hin  life  and  art,  and  bestdtis  all  this  be  fouixl,H 
what  men  of  genius  rarely  find,  a  woman  of  fine  natural 
and  answering  genius  capable  of  responding  to  his  higficet 
moods. 

There  are  few  more  beautiful  love  stories  in  our  litera- 
ture than  this.  In  an  exquisite  tieries  of  Sonnets,  prob- 
ably her  mo«!t  perfect  n-ork,  Mis.  Browning  has  told  bow 
Browning  crossed  the  darkened  threshold  of  her  sick 
room,  and  how  nhc  knew  tlutt  it  was  not  di^atb  which 

'  Sail. 
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beld  her,  but  lovo.'  And  in  One  Word  More,  or  By  the 
Firmde,  or  in  that  exalted  apostroplie  in  The  Ring  and 
the  Book,'  BrowiuDg  pays  an  utmuL-riiig  tril>iit<;  to  hia 
"  moon  of  poete."  In  thinking  of  Hrowning'i)  unfaltering 
chetrfuIncKs,  we  must  remciiibfr  tiiat  Ix-lwctn  his  mar- 
riage to  Mi.vi  Bnrrr^tt  in  IS4(j  and  hrr  death  in  tS61,  lay 
fifteen  ycats,  pasKLii  in  Uic  inspired  air  of  Floit-noc,  of 
compaiiioiLihip  a^  perfect  an  it  vran  rare.  Hron'ning  hafl 
been  one  of  the  most  proline  of  lilugli^h  poets.  His  work 
covere  more  tlian  half  a  century  of  almoett  incessant  pro- 
duction (Faulme,  1833 — Asalando,  ISS9),  exhibiting  in 
Kluxer  bulk  and  intX!Ucctual  vigour  a  creative  eoerg}'  hardly 
surpassed  by  any  poet  since  Shakespeare.  Written  white 
BngUutd  was  passing  through  a  time  of  spiritual  dcspOQ- 
dency  and  fluctuating  fiuth,  Rronning's  poetry  impresses 
U8  as  some  great  calhcdral.  in  which  every  jMut  is  duly 
subordinated  to  one  nynunetrical  dcNgn,  aiKl  consecrated 
to  one  ultinmte  purpose.  It  in  uidepi-ndent  and  often 
eccpntrtc  in  style;  it  is  defiant  of  the  pn-vniling  theorien  of 
art;  it  rises  solitary,  abrupt,  rugged,  and  powerful,  from 
an  age  of  fluent,  graceful,  and  melodious  verse. 

Browning,  like  Milton  and  Wnfiidwnrth,  comes  before 
U3  at<  a  teacher,  but  our  iirat  coiwideralion  is  iialuridly  not 

the  truth  or  value  of  hb  philosophy,  but  the 
J^^jjjj^      poetic  quality  of  Ida  work.    It  ia  an  a  [x>et  that 

he  has  chosen  to  appeal  to  m,  and  it  b  prim- 
arily us  poet  and  not  as  philosopher  that  hia  work  muKl 
take  its  place  in  literatun-.  The  salt  of  jxietry  may  jse- 
serve  a  poem  tlw^  phiUt«ophy  of  which  is  trite  or  fallu- 
dous,  but  it  may  Ik>  qiieKtioticd  wlietlier  any  philosophy, 
however  noble  or  invigorating,  will  secure  it  a  jtcrmauent 
place  in  literature  if  it  lack  the  [Htetic  quality.    Looked 

'  ^IJMuuiU  from  tA«  PortiifUMr,  i. 
i  *  8m  pdOMg*  beginniiig  "O  lyric  love,"  in  TV  Itinij  ami  the  Book 
\  tlw  duK  of  Bk.  1. 
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at  fltmply  from  the  art  ^tde,  few  dispasnonate  readers  »iil | 

deny   tlut   Urowniug'a  poetry  hag  ecrioiis  defects.    I^fl 
many  in<ttanoe8,  more  espedally  in  the  longer  poems,  tli« 
fine  gokl  is  debased  by  aa  alloy  of  versified  prose;  aiid 
long  philosophic  argumenta,  ingenious,  subtle,  nod  somc- 
timrs  wi>ari£omc,  arc  thrust  forward  untrAnamubed  by 
the  poet's  alchemy.    It  is  probable  that  Eome  such  poemSi^ 
for  iDStaDce.  the  Red  CotUm  Nightcap  Country  (1873),  whili 
ttK'y  iiiay  continue  to  hold  u  formal  p^uco  in  the  Ut^-riitur 
will  ceas!  to  lie  iiad  except  by  the  ciii'iom  or  coiifieieiiUou 
student.    If  Browning's  veree  is  mu^iioiil,  iu  music  is  cc 
Ijiinly  different  from  that  with  which  the  masters  lian 
made  us  familiar.    Habitually  spirited,  it  is  ofu-n  joltl 
and  abrupt;  full  of  parentheses  and  ejaculations,   and 
moving  by  ^ddcn  starlfi  and  jerks.    To  the  casual  readui^J 
Browning  often  seems  impatient  of  form  in  liia  anxiet)^| 
to  get  the  tiling  )<Aid;  tliou^U!  and  feelings  seem  crowding 
and  jaitling  together  for  utterance-,  and  )tc  seems  only 
anxious  to  "hitch  the  thing  into  verse,"  that  he  may  turn 
to  something  new.    His  rhymes  are  apt  to  bo  fantostjqM 
and  ludicrously  ingenious  to  an  extent  unprecedented  tn^ 
Dorloufl  ixwtry.    The  extravagances  of  Hvdihnu,  of  Bepjx>, 
and  of  the  FMe  for  Crilics  in  this  dire<:tion,  an-  fairly  ouL^fl 
done  by  Browning  in  the  Old  I'iciwci  in  Fhrtnct,  or  b" 
PaeehiaroUo.    The  last-named  poem  in  particular  U  an 
unparalk-led  exhibition  of  rliytlmiical  gj-mnastic-s.     Eng- 
lish is  racked  and  wTcnchtx]  to  the  uttcrntoi^t,  and  wtu 
it  faih)  a  Greek  or  I^tJn  word  is  unceremoniously  cni 
up  and  thnu^  in  to  take  its  place.    It  must  further 
admitted  that  Bronmiiig  is  at  times  obscure  to  a  degree^ 
which  even  the  dilliculty  of  bis  subject  does  not  juittify, 
but  this  defect  has  twen  dwelt  on  to  weariness,  and  usually 
with  on  unfortunate  cxagRcnition.     Indeed,  a  \'cr>'  large     j 
proportion   of   Bi-owning's   poetry   presents   do   »(>riou^| 
difiiculty   to  an   ordinarily   attentive  and    unprejudiced^ 
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reader;  the  complaint  of  obscurity  comes  moat  loudly 
from  those  whose  knowledge  of  his  work  is  slight,  or  from 
those  who  are  so  out  of  sympathy  with  his  spirit  that  they 

"endure 
Ko  hght,  being  theDoaelvea  obscure." 

Such  obvious  features  of  Browning's  art  have  exposed  it 
to  an  unfavourable  criticism  in  which  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  proportion  of  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  many  unac- 
quainted with  Browning'B  theory  of  art  have  been  confi- 
dent that  he  had  missed  his  mark  when  he  had  only  failed 
to  hit  their  mark,  at  which,  in  fact,  he  had  never  aimed. 
In  an  age  when  finish,  smoothness,  and  melody  are  made 
the  primary  requisites  in  poetry,  our  taste  is  naturally 
repelled  by  work  distinguished  by  excellence  of  a  very 
different  order.  We  must  remember  that  taste  in  such 
matters  is  largely  influenced  by  custom,  and  that  the  gen- 
eration trained  to  delight  in  the  heroic  couplet  found  even 
the  blank  verse  of  Milton  intolerably  harsh.  In  a  word, 
Browning's  artistic  merits  are  those  which,  as  they  are 
novel,  we  have  not  been  trwned  to  appreciate;  his  defects 
are  too  often  those  to  which  training  has  made  us  the 
most  sensitive.  To  enjoy  Tennyson's  work  but  little  prep- 
aration was  needed;  the  traditions  of  poetry  were  with 
him,  and  he  completed  or  enlarged  what  others  had  begun. 
But  Browning  sought  to  conquer  new  regions  for  his  art; 
like  Wordsworth,  he  came  distinctly  as  an  innovator,  and 
as  such  is  within  Wordsworth's  rule,  that  every  great  and 
original  poet  must  first  create  the  taste  by  which  he  is  to 
be  enjoyed. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Browning's  purely  poetic  merit  is 
even  yet  fully  appreciated.  He  has  a  marvellous  accuracy 
of  observation,  piunting  the  revealing  details  of  a  situation 
with  a  phenomenal  truth  and  vividness.  In  much  descrip- 
tive poetry,  beauty  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  truth  and 
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reality;  in  Bronning,  beauty  is  habitually  subordinatf<l  to, 
truth  and  powtT. 

"A  Upatth«pMM,  tint  ipiiet,  alutrp tcratA 
Atid hhu  tfvrt  &f  a  Jii^AtoJ  maUh, 
Aod  *  vodoe  lem  loud  thro'  iU  joy*  and  ttta* 
Thu  ih»  ttro  heatiM  bcui^  «a«h  to  oacli." ' 

Tho«!  lines  may  not  impress  us  as  beautiful,  but  we 
must  rcc(>pu''p  ui  tlieni  a  pn-cision  in  the  usfi  of  worrfs,  « 
felicitous  corrospondejicp  of  sound  and  sense,  whicb  maik 
the  master  of  style.  Again,  the  de«cripUon  in  Ckruitnuu 
Ere  of  the  oonppegation  in  the  Methodist  chapel  Is  no  more 
beautiful  than  an  interior  by  Tonien<,  but  it  bus  the  Hune 
inimitable  minutencsa  and   fidelity.    In   the  same  way, 


n 


Rro^^1ling'8  metaphors,  while  unusually  ori^iial  and  cx- 
\in'f»We,  an?  often  exact  and  striking  rather  than  beatitiful 
being  employed  as  an  actual  help  to  oiu*  understanding' 
Many  of  Browning's  longer  irocms,  through  the  \-ery  wealth 
of  hi'*  resources  and  through  his  erratic  agility  of  mind,      . 
lack  unity  and  diroclm-ss;  he  is  perpetually  turned  aflide  b^^H 
th?  chance  encounter  with  some  tempting  idea,  so  that  w^^ 
often  leave  the  direct  course  for  a  kind  of  sigzag  progrces. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  given  us  poems,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  "  Martin  Relph  "  and  "  Ivan  1%-anovitch,"  which 
are  mastcrpiccQs  of  strong  and  graphic  narrftti%-e.     In  one 
province  of  poetr>'  he  is  supreme — the  dramatic  mono- 
logue.*   As  triumplu  of  the  poet's  art  such  marvelkjua 


•  '■Jlee4iiitc»tN't«cbt." 

'  8m  in  iUiutnlion  of  IIim  tlw  metaphon  in  Tkt  Ring  and  tht 
Book;  M«,  nbo,  eonduMoo  to  "Sh«h  Abbfu"  in  FtrUUa'i  Fanara. 
wfaora  the  diflteulty  o(  ctvamng  a  roam  in  Ifao  dark  Kiilioiit  Htiuiibting 
ia  likcniMl  to  that  in  oniorii^  ibc  heoH  uf  anolbnr  witliout  Ibe  Ltmp 
vt  hivv  ua  •  PJm1«. 

'  A  moncAogttt  or  uUloriujr,  clrasutk  ilirougli  the  prewncc  of  mom 
Mher  penon  than  the  tpoakcr,  a  preMnc*  ii<f«md  oaly  trom  Ibo  woid*.- 
of  111*  apAaknr  hinuclf. 
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productions  M  "My  Last  Duchees,"  "Audita  del  Sftrto," 
or  "  Fra  Lippo  Lippi "  sUnd  alooo.  It  is  as  idle  to  eay  that 
such  poems  haw  not  the  swoirtncss  or  molody  of  Tennj-sou 
as  it  would  be  to  complaii)  that  the  "I^tiu-Eat^^ni"  lacka 
hrowning's  in\igorHting  power.  On  eueh  a  principle  wc 
tuight  coniieinij  Milton  Ix-eausc  lie  could  not  civat<:  a  Fal- 
.stafF,  or  .Shakespeare  because  he  produced  nothing  similar 
to  ParadUe  Lost.  But  ubovp  all  we  uiust  roHH-mlwr  that 
lirowning's  poems  were  mittw)  in  a«cofxlance  with  w  hat  he 
rfgardfd  as  the  lru<-'  function  of  an.  In  Wm  view  the-  high- 
est office  of  the  poet,  as  of  other  artists,  was  to  arouse,  to 
BtJDg  into  conscioutinii-sj,  tlu>  di\'iniT  sidt;  of  nuii'n  oaturo. 
He  teaches  id  "Andn-a  tlt-l  Sarto"  that  something  more 
than  mere  technical  excellence  is  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  hig)H-:st  art;  that  it  is  betttrr  for  tlio  niediuni  of 
expression  to  give  way  under  the  strain  of  thou^it  and 
passion  thuu  for  it  to  be  coldly  {wrfect  because  the  f»ul  Is 
wanting.'  The  organist  in  "  Master  Iluguce  of  Saxe-Gotha" 
turns  distialidfiod  from  the  inlricate,  u-chnicnl  excelleuc«  of 
a  fugue,  to  Palestrina,  the  compo»>r  who  emancipated 
music  from  pedantic  trammels  and  breallH-d  into  it  n  now 
soul.  In  "Old  I'icturwi  in  Flon-nre"  we  are  taught  that 
it  is  the  mission  of  art  to  tantati».-  by  lis  very  incoinplt-tc- 
necs,  rather  than  to  satisfy  by  its  perfiiction  and  n^poee; 
that  the  aim  of  the  true  artist  l"  (o  aroit!«  a  longing  for  an 
uoaecn  and  eternal  iNirfocttou,  which  no  earthly  Kiiuihtudo 
can  ever  fully  reveal,  ^\1thout  this  moral;  or  spiritual, 
eilonetit  and  purpoee,  art  tAnke  Into  a  mere  »-iL-<uouii  satis- 
faction in  colour  and  form,  such  as  tlint  ^hnwn  by  the  cor- 
rupt bishop  who  ordered  his  tomb  at  8t.  Praxed's.  In  tbo 
bbhop's  dying  directions  for  the  odoniment  of  his  tomb  wc 
ecc  how  a  rcfrnod  delight  in  the  ntenf  t-xu-rnaU  of  l»eauty 
and  culture  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  tlie  moral  dcpnivity 
of  a  "  kiw-thouglited "  epirit.    One  may  prefer  Tully'a 

•  C/.  Itiwldn'a  tbeofy  «(  Mrt.  p.  H4,  Mtpra. 
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picked  Latin  to  Ulpian,  glor>'  iu  the  coloure  of  murble  : 
jasper,  aod  design  a  inev,  m  which  pagan  nymphs  dance 
through  the  most  saonid  scc-iias  of  Oiniitittn  Btory,  one  may 
do  all  this  and  only  denwn.'itratR  the  radical  inefficiency  of 
the  puTBly  (esthetic  view  of  nrt.' 

Browning,  then,  does  not  net  himaelf  to  manufacture^ 
"poetic    coufcctioiier>-"-;    strength    and    suggMtivencas, 
mther  than  beauty,  ant  hl<;  primary  objects,  and  conae- 
quentJy  lii^  poetry  in  not  cloying  or  relaxing,  but  bracing,^ 
instinct  to  an  (-xtraordinar)'  degn-e  with  moral  invigom-' 
tion.    It  is  not  intended  to  lie  taken  a.t  a  iniki  form  of 
opiate,  but  to  "sting,"  as  Browning  liima^lf  lelhi  us,  "Iilc«' 
nettle-broth."'    looking,  therefore,  at  his  poetry  apart 
from  it«  moral  or  philosopliic  value,  it  appears  that  Brown- 
ing's po^tive  merits  as  an  artist  have  been  often  under- 
valued because  of  the  novelty  of  his  methods  and  aims; 
because  his  peculiar  excellences  ore  dutiiictly  differenti 
from  those  with  which  tlie  toDC  of  recent  poetrv  has 
U8  familiar. 

Browning's  optimism,  of  which  we  have  already  spokS? 
m  nut  lliougtiUcss  but  well  groimdcd.  Like  Slmkospeare, 
lie  does  not  seek  to  evade  the  melAncholy  and 
•  uT^w^"  P^'T'^xing  ftj'pecta  of  life,  but  eonfronta  and 
con(iuen<  tlie  spectres  of  the  mind.  Like  bis. 
own  "Cleon,"  his  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  life  is  keOE 
while  be  Bees  a  "  world  of  capability  for  joy  spread  rour 
us,"  "tempting  life  to  take."*  Even  his  buoyant  and 
liealthy  nature  is  stirred  to  the  deptlts  by  the  bitter  com- 
pulsion of  his  time.  We  have  compared  him  to  Chouoer,.^ 
but  he  is  Chaucer  surrounded  by  the  subtleties  and  seareb"^ 
ingS  of  nineteenth  century  thought;  a  profound  and  original 

>  "Tho  BiRbop  onien  bU  toiiil>  at  SU  PmxcdV 
*  See  Epdogue  iu  PaeeMaMto,  en  tniportAiit  poem  u  a  etab 
oS  Browoiiig's  view  of  lua  own  work.    KoM  tspeofadljr  Iim  slaiuta. 
'  "Otooo." 
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genius,  facmg  in  deadly  earnest  men's  "obstinate  question- 
ings" of  life  and  of  death. 

To  Browning  the  only  explanation  of  the  mystery  and 
the  misery  of  this  present  life  ia  to  be  found  in  its  relation 
to  a  life  to  come.  His  view  of  life,  like  that  of  Carlyle,  of 
Wordsworth,  and  of  Tennyson,  is  essentially  spiritual. 
To  him  God,  the  soul,  and  personal  immortality  are  the 
fundamental  and  all-importAnt  facts.'  Wordsworth  found 
an  intimation  of  immortality  in  certain  ideas  or  sympa- 
thies  innate  in  the  soul;  Browning  found  a  similar  in- 
timation in  the  soul's  inextinguishable  longings  and 
aspirations,  which  earth  cannot  satisfy  and  which  witness 
to  another  life  as  the  only  adequate  sphere  of  our  activity. 
In  a  famous  prose  passage  Browning  has  declared  that 
nothing  but  the  soiU  "is  worth  study."  To  him  it  is 
worth  study  because  it  only  of  things  earthly  will  survive 
the  temporal,  because  it  sustains  a  definite  relation  to  the 
eternal  sphere  of  thin^.  The  development  of  the  soul 
in  this  relation  to  the  unseen  b  consequently  the  chief 
subject  of  Browning's  work,  as  it  is  —  in  his  judgment  — 
the  supreme  interest  of  life.  Familiar  as  this  thought 
may  seem  to  us,  by  making  it  the  essence  of  his  delineation 
of  life.  Browning  has  virtually  created  poetry  of  a  wholly 
new  order.  Shakespeare  is  the  unapproached  interpreter 
of  the  life  of  man  on  earth,  but  in  his  dramas  life  is  revealed 
in  no  vital  or  necessary  relation  to  a  hereafter;  encom- 
passed by  darkness,  it  rather  seems  to  us  to  be  "  rounded  by 
asleep."  Milton,  projecting  himself  in  imag^tion  into 
a  world  where  Shakespeare  did  not  enter,  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  real  hold  on  the  common  or  daily  life  of  man.' 
Browning's  purpose  to  show  us  the  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
unseen  is,  almost  as  truly  as  Milton's,  a  thing  "  unsttempted 

■  See  "La  Saiaaii"  —  psaaage  beginning,  "I  luve  questioned,  and 
un  onawered,"  etc. 

*  See  oomparison  ot  Bfilton  md  Shakvpoue,  pp.  186-186,  tupn. 
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yet  in  prose  or  riiyme. "  ShakeHpcare  wrote  in  and  for  a 
buHtling  world,  and  hm  characters  are  shown  to  us  in  actioo. 
Browning  wrote  wh<'n  life  was  outwardly  more  tame  and 
conventional,  and  inwardly  more  complex:  when  the  chirf 
[nterest  of  man  wild  not  action  but  thought.  Accordingl. 
as  we  might  expect,  Rmwning's  rlramatic  power  is  of 
another  order  from  that  of  the  KUzabcthanB;  he  has  a  hnc 
feeling  for  the  striking  elements  of  a  sttuatJon,  hut  hie 
characters  reveal  themselves  less  througli  action 
through  thought.  He  b  at  hio  be»t  when,  in  nome  mo: 
of  spiritual  crisis,  he  makes  a  itoul  describe  iu  inmost 
nature;  he  admits  uh  to  the  inward  stru^le,  intellectual  or 
moml,  often  loa^ing  us  to  infer  its  declaration  in  outward 
act.  Thea-  words  of  George  F3iot,  wno  often  worked  like 
Browning  in  this  hidden  region  of  thouglit,  help  ua  to 
realise  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  the  taek;  "  For  Macbeth'a 
rhetoric  about  the  impossibility  of  being  many  oppowte 
things  in  the  same  moment,  n-fcrred  to  the  clumsy  neces- 
nties  of  action,  and  not  to  the  mibtle  possibilities  of  feeling. 
We  cannot  spi-ak  a  loyal  word  and  Ix-  meanly  silent,  wi 
cannot  kill  and  nut  kill  in  the  same  moment;  but  a  momenl 
is  room  wide  enough  for  the  loyal  and  mean  doHire,  f< 
the  oullai^h  of  a  uiurderou:!  thought  and  the  sharp  back- 
ward stroke  of  repentance." ' 

An  appreciation  of  Browning's  skill  as  an  interpreter  of 
Bueh  dubious  or  complex  moods  must  be  gained  by  repeated 
study  of  his  draiimti<;  monologues.  \\c  can  hvn:  only 
attempt  to  imiicate  some  of  the  main  points  in  his  teaching. 

As  life  here  ia  to  be  looked  at  »^  a  preparation  for  life 
hereafter,  and  this  world  as  the  divinely  appointed  forcing 
house  of  the  soul,  experiences  are  important  chiefly  as 
tbey  forward  or  retard  the  soul's  growth.  Joy  is  one 
dement  in  tl>e  soul's  development.,  for  Browning's  whole 
view  of  life  is  easentiidly  the  revcrso  of  ascetic ;  yet  the  more 
■  Danifi  Drrwtda,  vol.  i.  dup.  tv. 
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fully  we  de\'El<^  oU  our  fMultu^e,  the  more  inherently 
inadcquBtc  life  becomes.  U  is  throu^i  this  vory  inade- 
quacy t)iat  the  itoul  ifl  taught  to  set  ltd  afTections  eLsewberc. 
In  Bron-niug  ciuotion  is  one  great-  agency  in  breaking  up 
our  narrow  and  compUicent  contentment.  lie  teach^ 
ua  to  prize  inontents  of  intense  feeling  anil  aapirntion  — 
momcntd  like  that  in  which  "Abt  Vogler"  was  enubled 
through  music  to  tTaas<%ncl  our  temporal  limitatioDS  — 
as  times  of  t»cu|>c  when  the  soul  learns  to  breathe  in  a 
purer  air.  It  is  the  misMoa  of  the  artist.,  the  supreme 
expressor  and  interpreter  of  emotion,  to  awaken  such 
aspirutjon,  and  lienw  the  necessity  — aeeoiding  to  Brown- 
ing's view  —  of  MtuI,  and  stimulus  to  soul,  in  the  truest 
art.  So,  earthly  love  may  pro\'e,  as  in  "By  the  Fireside," 
a  high  emotion  which  Htinll  fom'ard  the  soul's  progress; 
and  m,  too,  as  in  "  Youth  and  Art, "  the  sacrifice  of  it  to 
sordid  ambition  may  stunt  the  spiritual  progress  of  two 
lives-  Browning  ih  thus  not  only  ori^nat  and  daring  m 
method,  but  in  aim;  and  whatever  we  may  Itiink  of  the 
poetic  quality  of  his  work,  his  view  of  life  is  the  most 
spiritual  and  stimulating  of  any  Kn^ish  poet,  not  except- 
ing Milton. 

The  great  mass  of  Browning's  work  makes  any  more 
Bpecific  criticism  of  it  impossible  here.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  in  any  one  of  Browning's  dranuia  be 
really  meets  the  requirements  of  the  stage; 
yet,  while  he  k  iwt  a  dramatist,  a  large  pro^ 
portion  of  his  poems,  mnnologites,  idyls,  or  lyrics,  arc  ns 
distinctly  dranuitic  in  e|)irit  an  in  form.  As  clortt-t  dnunos 
his  phiys  have  coaipicuoiis  merit,  but  as  a  rule  liLs  best  woric 
b  found  in  bis  sliorter  pueius,  ^fen  arid  Women  (ItsSS) 
contains  many  of  ttie  Ix-st  of  tlieae,  but  charactpristic 
masterpteces  are  scattered  through  his  books,  down  to 
"Rephan"  in  Aimlamlo  (1889).  The  Ring  and  Ike  Book 
(1868),  a  huge  psychological  epic  of  more  than  twcjity- 
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one  thousand  linen,  renuiins,  after  aI)  deductions,  ono 
the  mo«t  conindorablo  lutd  suri>riMing  pocUc  octUevcments 
of  the  century.  We  have  spoken  of  thiH  poem  as  an  epk, 
but  only  for  lack  of  an  cxactcr  word ;  in  reality  it  is  rather 
a  Reries  of  driimuttc  monologues  in  which  the  ctame  story  i^ 
retold  by  dilTeront  speakers;  it  h  epic  only  by  its  length 
and  by  the  undorlying  unity  of  Ha  design.  Browning's 
most  ambitioti.-),  if  not  hb  greatest  woric,  is  thus  a  modi- 
fication of  hLs  cliosen  poctjc  form. 

With  an  intoUe<!tual  force  comparable  to  Dryden's, 
moraj  antour  equal  to  that  of  Milton,  Browning,  too,  is 
poet  as  welt  aa  thinker  and  teacher.  He  bt  no  mere 
reasoncr  in  verac,  but  tJie  ino«t  profoundly  passionate 
singiyr  of  his  time.  Throuj^  all  his  work  there  shines  the 
noble  spirituitiity,  t))c  marwUous  subtlety,  the  strenuous 
earn(%tneA8  of  a  great  nature.  Back  of  all  stands  the  man, 
Robert  Browning,  who  sin^  of  hiiiL-clf  in  wonts  which 
aro  at  once  an  epitaph  and  a  closing  song  of  triuuipb  as 

"Onii  who  ivever  lumcd  hi*  bncfc  but  msKbod  brout  forwud, 
Nevor  <UiubUMl  Dloiid«  would  bmk, 

Never  iln!iiia«l,  tho'  right  were  WDiMed,  wrong  n<auliJ  triumph, 
Held  no  (nil  lo  rise,  an  bafiltd  to  figlit  belior,  dc«p  to  wuka.'" 

Thus  in  this  great  En^ieb  poet  of  our  own  day  wo  find 
that  deep  religious  carnestnciw,  th.it  astounding  force, 
which  we  noti^d  in  tboee  obscure  En^i»l)  tribes  who  nearly 
fifteen  centuries  ikgo  began  to  possess  themaeh-es  of  the 
inland  of  Britain.  It  Is,  indeed,  this  sound  and  vigorous 
character  of  the  Knglitih  race,  underlying  all  the  long  cen- 
turies of  its  literary  history,  wliich  gives  a  profound  unity 
to  all  it  has  creat«!d.  Browning's  '"Prospice,"  that  daunt-  . 
less  challenge  to  death  from  ono  who  "was  ever  a  fighter, "jM 
repeats,  in  its  cadence  and  spirit,  poetry  that  comett  to  us^^ 
from  the  dimly  seen  and  far-off  childhood  of  our  race.  If 
in  the  nineteenth  century  wo  have  bartered  and  aold, 

■  Epilogue  in  Atoiattdo,  Bmwniag's  hat  po«in. 
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offered  sacrifice  to  the  Britaimla  of  the  market-place,  it  is 
still  true  that  the  great  problems  of  existence  have  never 
been  dwelt  on  with  more  earnestness,  that  the  greatest 
voices  of  the  literature  have  called  us  with  a  new  ardor  to 
the  eternal  and  the  unseen. 

Henry  Moriey  reminds  us  that  the  opening  lines  of  Cffid- 
mon's  Creation,  the  first  words  of  English  literature  on 
English  soil,  are  words  of  praise  to  the  Almighty  Maker  of 
all  things.  After  reviewing  in  outline  the  long  and  splen- 
did history  of  the  literature  thus  soienmly  begun,  we  find 
in  the  two  greatest  poet  voices  of  our  own  day,  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson and  Robert  Browning,  the  note  of  an  invincible 
faith,  an  undiminished  hope;  we  find  them  affirming,  in 
the  historic  spirit  of  the  English  race, 

"Thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure." 

Our  survey  of  England's  literary  history  naturally  stops 
here.  The  nineteenth  century  and  the  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria ended  togetlier;  with  the  coming  of  the 
an  era  °  twentieth  century,  England  entered  a  new  lite- 
rary era,  not  in  name  merely,  but  in  fact.  Dur- 
ing the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  great 
men  of  the  era  —  Darwin,  Hossetti,  Arnold,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Ruskin,  and  many  more  — ended  their  labours, 
and  now  the  century,  the  queen,  and  nearly  all  the  writers 
who  have  made  her  reign  illustrious  in  literature,  have 
passed  into  history. 

Already  new  writers  are  pressing  forward,  already  we 
can  see  vaguely  a  new  literary  era  taking  form  before  our 
The  pTMuit  ^y*'^'  Everything  b,  as  yet,  indefinite  and  un- 
■nd  tba  certain,  but  we  see  the  promise,  at  least,  of  the 
revival  of  a  literary  and  poetic  drama  in  the 
work  of  Stephen  Philupb,  Henry  Arthdr  Jones,  and 
Georqe  Bernard  Soaw.    We  watch  the  progress  of  that 
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cotKcrtctl  cITort  to  bring  back  the  Celtic  spirit  isto  liten- 
turOf  which  is  known  as  "the  OJtic  Rc^val."  pOTemost 
aiiKing  Oie  young  [XK-ta  of  thin  inovctneiit  is  Willum 
BiiTi-Kit  Ykats.  \Vc  k!0  a  pod  like  Williau  Wathos, 
continuing  H>me  of  the  bcHl  poetJc  tradittnm  of  the  |>Mt, 
a  poet  lik»-'  John  Davii>}m>n  si'iirching  for  new  n«'thodfi 
and  itew  themes.  Intheverseof  IIknhv  Acrtin  I>oi»on, 
Itiituitably  gmcefu]  and  delicate,  dainty  and  pathetic,  ve 
tind  that  the  cij;ht<>i>nth  century  as  well  as  the  Middle 
Agi.-s  can  be  inudo  a  restiiig-placv  for  an  ovi*r-di-iv-eii 
and  over-practical  geniTattoii.  In  Ri'uyakd  Kipuno  ve 
already  recognise  tho  ttix>k>>.sinan  of  the  Colonics,  of  t)wt 
"Grt-attr  Ejjfdand,"  which  rujoicia  in  ila  youth.  As  we 
Btudy  the  n-ork  of  Kipling,  as  we  note  the  ri.ie  of  innuin* 
tTftble  coloiiiftl  wrilere,  and  of  I-^iglish  writers  who  deal 
with  colonial  thpnics,  the  widening  range  of  Rngli^h  litoT- 
aturc-  impr(;s8>^  us  ox  a  fact  of  the  first  magnitude.  When 
we  turn  from  Kipling's  Witknul  Benefit  of  Clrnry,  and  liia 
Ballad  of  Ea«l  and  West,  to  i>iR  Oilbeht  Parkcr'b  stories 
of  Canada,  or  to  the  Attstrtdian  poeius  of  .Adau  Lynu&at 
Gordon  and  the  Australian  novels  of  Marcus  Cu\rke,  we 
sec  that  the  "Exputiaiuu  of  England"  has  hrouglit  with 
it  the  Expansion  of  English  literature,  and  that  an  era  haa 
already  b(!gun  in  HtL-rary  hiatory  the  end  of  which  is  yet 
far  distant. 

And  ui  Kipling,  the  poet  of  this  Imperial  England,  we 
find  again  the  vigour,  the  hopefulnens,  the  reassuring  cour- 
age of  youth-  After  thi>  beautiful  hut  mclanclioly  dream- 
world of  Koewtti,  Morriii,  or  Walter  Pater,  the  prose-poet 
of  tho  Pre-Raphaelites,  whore  men's  spirits  "falter  in  a 
mist,"  after  the  intellectual  strivings  of  Clough  and  jVrnold, 
after  Hardy's  pessimism,  and  Swinburne's  hitter  and 
•stormy  defiance,  we  conto  back  in  Kipling  to  the  old  cheery 
hardiness,  the  old  test  in  life.    It  is  a  call  to  action:  — 
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Hardy,  interpretiQg  the  life  of  a  few  counties,  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  thought  of  the  innumerable  generations 
that  have  lived  and  died  there.  The  weight  of  the  past 
is  heavy  on  him,  the  past  of  an  ancient  land  where  the 
drama  of  life  has  been  played  so  often.  But  Kipling's 
thought  is  not  fixed  on  the  past,  not  confined  to  Weseez, 
or  to  England:  he  looks  forward  to  the  future;  his  interests 
are  spread  over  an  empire. 

"FairiBOUrbt  —  0  goodly  is  our  heiitagel 
(Humble  ye,  my  people,  and  be  feuful  in  your  mirthi) 
For  the  Lord  our  God  Moet  High 
He  hath  made  the  deep  as  dry. 
He  bath  maote  for  us  a  pftthw^  to  the  ends  of  all  tbe  Earthl" 


r^'' 
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APPENDIX. 

LIST  TO   ACCOMPANY   MAP    SHOWING  PEIN- 
CIPAL   RELIGIOUS    FOUNDATIONS,  ETC. 

Jona:  Founded  (c.  563)  by  St.  Columba  from  Irelood. 

Coldingham:  Double  monastery  of  men  and  women  (Celtic)  founded  by 

Ebba,   sister  of  Oswiu  of   Northumbria,  about   the  middle  of  the 

seventh  century;  destroyed  by  Dantt  0. 870. 
lAndiafaTTie:  Founded  by  Aidan,  a  Celtic  monk  from  lona,  as  a  mission, 

c.  633. 
Melroae:    Founded  c.  635  at  old  Melroae,  two  and  a  half  miles  east 

of  present  ruins,  and  burned  by  Kenneth  MacAlpine,  838;  first  mo- 
nastic home  of  St.  Cutbbert. 
Hexham:   Founded   by  St.   Wilfrid   (674)  and   noted   for  its   artiatio 

beauty  and  magnificeace. 
Jarrow:  Founded  by  Benedict  Biscop,  in  680,  seven  milee  from  his 

previous  foundation  of  Weannouth  (674),  the  two  houses,  dedicated 

respectively  to  Peter  and  Paul,  being  made  into  one  monastery,  the 

home  a  little  later  of  Bede  (673-735). 
Tynemouth:    Chapel    built    (625)   by  Edwin,   king  of   Northumbria; 

enlarged  by  Oswald,  Edwin's  successor;  bumi  by  Danet,  865. 
WhUby:  Double  monastery  founded  c.  657  by  the  Abbess  Hilda,  a 

pupil  of  the  Celtic  Aidan  of  Lindisfome;  home  of  Ciedmon,  670, 
Hipon:  Monastery  founded  (660)  by  Abbot  Eata  of  Melrose,  a  pupil 

of  Aidan;  afterwards  bestowed  on  St.  Wilfrid. 
Laaingbam:  Founded  c.  653  by  Cedda  (St.  Chad),  from  Lindisfama. 
York:  Church  built  tor  King  Edwin  of  Northumbria  by  Paulinus  (627); 

school  founded  by  Egbert,  first  Archbishop  of  York  (c.  750);  Alcuin, 

735-814. 
Lincoln:  Church  built  (c.  628)  by  BlaeccA,  a  convert  of  PaulinusL 
Replon:  Double  monastery  founded  about  660;  de*troyed  by  Danea, 

870. 
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Cnutamt:  Abbe^  rminiled,  a«oardbig  to  tnuiiliuB,  by  EUielbaM  <i 

ll«niia,  C.  716;  detlrtfyrd  fry  Auw«,  STO. 
PtffrbofUHjfA.-  1'h«  fint   B«uedlatiDe  AMwy  in  the  FenUad,  foumM 

(«,  nS5)  by  Sexulf,  a  Hordan  tlinsn;  ptvmiard  b</ tianet,  S70. 
£^:  Abbay  (aimdad  bySl-Etheldredu  (St.  Audr«y)  in  fl73;rfMfrB|»d 

by  OsMt,  STOi 
^Bwtoii.-  Abbey  founded  709  aiid  dodJMled  (a  Uio  Vlrf  in. 
Abinfian:  ManacteTj  of   Ht.  Harjr  of  AbingUMi,  fauiMl«d  by 

nephow  of  Ciiu,  KJiiK  of  Wmmx,  c  0OS  (Btnadictuie);  dWi 

/>]n«,  rAviU  VS6. 
Malmftbfiri/:  A bb»y  founded  by  Modduib,  a  Scotitiii  tniwrionary  and 

wdiolar,   |>n>biibly  about  &1U.    Aldhubu   (640-700)  B<udi<«I  und«f 

Uuddiiib  bnforn  ho  cntcNNi  tho  school  at  Cntitorbuiy;  h«  rMunied 

to  UalniMbury  uid  becuntu  Abbot,  073. 
t>unti!ie>i:  School  foundod   (033)  by  Ihn   DurKundiu  PVdix,   Biabop 

of   nunwich,   atttr  tlie  model  of   the  Gnthi^  Hchoob,   bin  taaefam 
*  being  bnxight  from  Event. 
BarkiMg:  Double  moiiasMry  founded  (c.  COB)  by  £areo»w&]d,  nftop- 

vmnli  Biiihop  of  London;  burn!  fty  Daiut,  S70. 
GlatU>nbvry:  Abbey  liera  a  veiy  oarly  Britlah  foundation;  inouiuitory 

endowed  by  Ino,  King  of  W'nuex  (d.  7((6).     Archbi«Uop  DiiDsiao 

(924-«ftG>  aduraied  here  and  bocaoi*  Abbot.  M3. 
WinchetUr:  OeaiwoUi,  King  of  Wcaaex.  founded  Old  MiiwUir  of  Su 

Peter  and  S(.  Pmil.  r.  (MR.     King  Alfred  had  b  tchnoj  ati«dwd 

to  bin  eourl,  and  planned  a  .Vew  Miixiter  whieh  wiu  buill  (IKKt)  by 

hi*  aon  and  mtcoewor  Edward. 
OanMiitiry.'  See,  widi  three  cfaurdtea,  a  iDonaM«iy  ami  «chool  founded 

by  8(.  Aiiguftine,  407-603.    School  Tooiganinld  and  improved   by 

Tbeodora  of  'raT«\i<  and   Hadrian,  a.  670.      Aldhelm  lUtidieJ  hora 

unilor  U Adrian. 
AtMiuy:  King  Alfred,  defenWd  by  Danm,  took  r«fiige  here  for  a  yoHr, 

and  founded  a  inoiuwteiy  and  >ohoal  (o.  $79)  in  raneinbranoa 

tlie  protection  li»  had  tooMved. 
fTMvrw.-  Ehnible  nioaiuiery  aiid  aohool  founded  (e.  705)  by  Cui 

bvrti,  wtM  of  Kit^  Inc  of  W 
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LIST    OF    AUTHORS    TO    ACCOMPANY 
LITERARY  MAP  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  repreaentative  mw)  in 
English  literature.  By  raferring  to  the  accompanying  map,  the 
student  will  be  able  to  find  their  birthplaces  as  well  as  some  of  the 
localitieci  in  which  thejr  have  Uved.  Where  the  names  of  the  smaller 
places  have  been  omitted  on  the  map,  the  county  in  which  they  are 
situated  can  be  found  from  the  following  list,  and  their  general  eituation 
on  the  map  approximately  determined. 

Addison,  Joseph,  b.  Millston,  Wilts,  1.  London. 
Alfred,  King,  b.  Wantage,  Berks,  1.  Winchester,  Hanta. 
Arthurian  Legends,  chiefly  located  in  Cornwall. 

Bacon,  Francis  (Lord  St.  Albans),  b.  London,  1.  St.  Albans,  Hertford. 

Bede,  or  Bfeda,  b.  Monkweannouth,  Durham,  1.  Jarrow,  Northumber- 
land. 

Beaumont,  Francis,  b.  Grace-Dieu,  Leicester. 

Blake,  William,  b.  and  1.  London. 

Bolingbroke,  Henry  St.  John  (Lord),  b.  Batteraes,  Surrey,  1.  London. 

Bronte,  Charlotte,  Anne,  Emily,  b.  and  1.  Haworth,  Yoriuhire. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  b.  London,  1.  Norwich,  Norfolk. 

Browne,  William,  b.  Tavistock,  Devonshire,  I.  at  Wilton  and  Dorking, 
in  Surrey. 

Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  b.  Duiham,  1.  London. 

Browning,  Robert,  b.  and  1.  London. 

Bunyan,  John,  b.  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  Bedfordshire. 

Burke,  Edmund,  b.  Dublin,  1.  London,  etc. 

Butler,  Samuel,  b.  Strensham,  Worcester. 

Bum.1,  Robert,  b.  near  Ayr,  Ayrshire,  Scotland. 

Burton,  Robert,  b.  LIndley,  Leicesterahire,  I.  Oxford, 

Byron,  Lord  George  Gordon,  b,  London,  I.  Newsteod  Abbey,  Notting- 
hamshire. 

Cffidmon,  b.  (?),  1.  Whitby,  Yorkshire, 

Cambrenns,  Geraldus,  b.  and  1.  Pemfarokeehire,  Walea. 

Cariyle.  Thomas,  b.  Ecclefechan,  near  Anoan,  SootUod. 
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Cbatlorlon,  ThoniH,  b.  Rriitol,  GloimMleir. 

CbuKsr,  ttcoffniy,  b.  amj  I.  I-oiidan. 

QouiJi,  Arthur  Hush.  b.  Liverpool,  LuxMliire. 

Coleridfo,  Snnuel  Taylor,  b.  OlC«7  St.  Mu?,  Devon.  I.  Konwick, 

Cumbetlnail  (LaIu;  Counti>->. 
OdIHiu.  Willitun.  b.  ChichiM«r.  StMwx. 
CoUiiu.  William  Witkia.  b.  wd  I.  Loodoii. 
Cowley,  AbrnJiAin,  b.  and  I.  London. 

Oowper,  Willlant,  b.  Gr«t  BerithaoipHtwd.  Uerttonl.  L  (>In«y, 
Oralibii,  G«orEC,  b.  Aldbmougli,  Suffolk. 
Ouhaw,  Richard,  b.  nnd  1.  t^iidon. 

Dekker,  ThnmAii,  b.  nnd  1,  Ii^ndnr. 

D«Joe,  Daniel,  l>.  London.  I.  London.  Tilbury,  etc 

De  Quinoey.  Thutau,  b.  ti««r  UKD^Iuutrr,  I,  GiMuncra,  Weatmop 

(tjtkt  Country). 
Diekeni^  Charini.  b.  Ltadport,  Hunpihire.  1.  London. 
Dooae,  John,  l>,  and  I.  l.ondon. 

Drumatond,  WiUiam,  b.  Haiilbomdeii,  near  Edinbuntb. 
Dunbar,  WiUiMn,  b.  and  I.  RaM  Lotliiiui,  Scotland. 
Diydco,  Jolin,  ti.  AMwiiiUo,  All  Saitita,  Kortli&mpton,  I.  Lnndnn. 

Blbl.  Oearffi,  b.  Arbury  Hall,  Witm-iekshtrp,'  I,  Niuwatgn,  Cbi 
Ixindon. 

Fleldinit,  Ilonrjr-  !>■  ^barpluin  Park,  SomarMl. 

KlelcLer,  John.  b.  Northmnptoa,  I.  Ryclatid.  .Siiawx. 

Fuller,  Ttioniiiji,  b.  Aldwinkle,  Norttuunptoiuhire,  L  Londun. 

0»y,  John,  b.  FrithcUtock.  Den>a,  I.  Bartuupl*.  De^-on. 

Gotdcmith,  Oliver,  b.  i^iUa*.  trplnnd,  1.  London,  elc 

Oroy,  Thomoa,  b.  Loudon,  1.  Scoke  Poffa,  Buuk»,  nuolirklge. 

HftUagtoti,  WflUain,  1>.  Hemlltp,  near  WoroeM«r,  WomotcrBtiira^j 

IlaQ,  Joioph,  b.  Btiitow  Park,  L«ioo6l«r«blr«. 

Hardy,  Thonuu,  b,  Donvtahiiv. 

Uvrbcrt,  George,  b.  iwsr  MonlgonieQ'.  Walea,  I.  BwMrtoR.  neorl 

buiy,  Watdiiw. 
Hvuyvoin,  Robert,  Dunfermline,  ScolUod. 
Harriok.  Robert,  b.  London,  I.  l>Mn'H  Prior,  Devon. 

Hogg,  JaniM.  b.  Eltrick,  Mklrkahire,  Sootlniid.  

Hooketr,  Rlchanl,  b.  at  or  near  Exetef,  Devon,  1.  London,  BoMoinE 

WiltM.  Biebopibenio,  lumr  Cant«rt)ury,  Kent. 
Howwd.  Hwiry  (Earl  of  Surrey),  b.  (1)  I.  Swftey.  Sitmex. 
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Johnson,  Samuel,  b.  Lichfield,  Staffonj,  1.  LondoQ. 
JoDson,  Benjamin,  b.  and  1.  Loudau. 

Keats,  John,  b.  and  1.  London. 

Kingsley,  Charies,  b.  Heine  Vicaragei  Dartmoor,  Devon,  1.  Everaley, 
Hampehira. 

Lamb,  Charles,  b.  and  1.  London. 

Langland,  William,  b.  Cleobury-Mortimer,  Shropafaire,  I.  Halvem  Hills 

and  London. 
Layamon,  b.  North  Worcesterafaire,  I.  Emley  Regis. 

Hacaulay,  Thomaa  Babington,  b.  Rothley,  Leicester,  1.  London. 

Malmesbury,  WiUiam  of,  b.  in  Somersetabife,  1,  Malmeebury,  Wiltehira. 

Hap,  Walter,  b.  Wales,  1.  Hertfoidshire,  Glouceaterahire. 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  b.  Canterbury,  Kent,  1.  London. 

Marvell,  Andrew,  b.  Winestead,  near  Hull,  York,  I.  London. 

Meredith,  George,  b.  Hampshire,  1.  Box  Hill,  Sutray. 

Milton,  John,  b.  and  1.  London,  and  Horton,  Bucks. 

Monmouth.  GeofTrey  of.  b.  Monmouthshire,  d.  Llandaff  St.  Asa;^, 

Wales. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  b.  and  1.  Londcm. 
Morria,  William,  b.    Walthamstow,  Essex,  I.   Kelmaoott,  Gloucester, 

London. 

Peele,  George,  b.  (?)  1.  London. 

Pope,  Alexander,  b.  London.  1.  London  and  Twickenham,  Hiddlesex. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  b.  Devon,  I.  Ixtndon. 
Ramsay,  Allan,  b.  Lanarkshire.  Scotland,  1.  London. 
Riirhardson,  Samuel,  b.  Derbyshire.  1.  London. 
Rolle.  Richard,  b.  Thornton,  Yorkshire,  I.  Hampole,  Yorkshire. 
Rassetti,  Christina,  b.  and  1.  London. 
Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  b.  and  1.  London. 

Rutkin,  John,  b.  London,  1.  London  and  Oxford  and  Brantwood,  in 
Lake  Country. 

Sackville,  Thomas  {Lord  Buckhuret),  b.  Buckhurat,  Sussex,  I.  London. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  b.  Edinburgh,  1.  Abbotsford,  near  Melrose. 
Shakespeare,  William,  b.  Stratford -on-A von,  Warwick,  1.  London. 
Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  b.  Field  Race,  near  Horeharo,  Susses. 
Shorthouse,  Joseph  Henry,  b.  and  1.  Birmingham,  Warwickshire. 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  b.  Penshurst  in  Kent. 
Skelton,  John,  b,  Norfolk,  1.  Cambridge. 
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Smollett,  Tobiaa  George,  b.  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland. 

Soutbcy,    Robert,   b.    Bristol,   Cilauoester,    I.    Keswick,    Curoberland 

(Lake  Country).  ^^ 

Steele,  Rbh&nj,  b.  Dublin,  1.  London.  ^| 

Stavenson,  Robert  Louis,  b.  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  ^^ 

Suckling,  John,  b.  Twickenhmn,  Middlesex.  1.  London. 
Surrey  (Earl  of),  see  Howard. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  b.  Dublin,  I.  London,  Dublin,  etc. 
Swinburne,  Charles  Algernon,  b.  and  1.  London. 

Taylor,  Jereniy,  b.  Cambridge. 

Tennyson,   Lord  Alfred,  b.  Soinereby,  Lincoln,  I.  Paningford  House, 

Isle  of  Wight,  and  Bluckdown,  in  tJussex. 
Thomson,  James,  b.  Ednam,  Roxburgh,  1.  London.  I 

Trollope,  Anthony,  b.  London,  1.  Ireland,  London,  etc.  ' 

Vaughan,  Henry,  b.  Brecknockshire,  Wales. 

Waller,  Edmund,  b.  Coleahill,  near  Ameraham,  Hertford,  1.  London. 

Walton,  Iiaak,  b.  Stafford,  1.  London,  d.  Winchester. 

Wyclif,  John,  b.  Hipswell  {?),  near  Richmond,  York,  1.  Oxford. 

Wither,  George,  b.  Brentnorth,  Hampshire. 

Wordsworth,  William,  b.  Cockeitnouth,  L  Graamere  and  Rydal   Mount 

(Lake  Country). 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  b.  AUington  Castle,  Kent. 

Young,  Edward,  b.  Upbam,  near  Winchester,  Hampshire. 
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STUDY   LISTS. 


NOTES   AND  REFIlKKNCES. 

Tun  folloiring  lurt  m  inlended  to  be  n  piacticnJ  working  fuido  for  lh« 
atiittoDl  or  (b«  ffinenX  rawfer.  A»  a  niJe,  tha  reference*  an  to  dn-ap 
aod  rewtily  obtainubSo  bouku,  and  (exvept  in  ■  f«w  cuea)  nofka  in 
tonaga  bnpagta  tutve  been  cxrtuilod,  itiURsi  llipy  mi  be  h>d  iti  nn 
EngKrii  tniubtina.  It  Lm  been  Tound  inipni'rlicsl)te  to  iiidiid^  ull 
the  exoeUent  Khool  or  ooUcge  editions  o(  Htiuid«n]  texts.  To  liavo 
done  tfai*  would  h.ive  involved  nn  unnncnnury  repetition  of  tlUra.  nnd 
•stmded  tba  liet  U>  an  no n'mran table  length.  Many  of  tliein,  huvever, 
hftve  been  omit  led  with  rcluctanoe.  In  H>in«  caicH  ■  rnMlmd  ot 
tppnaeh  to  an  author  ban  Iven  indicalod  by  emuiiemlini;  a  lew  of 
hia  wotte  in  lite  otder  in  uhidi  Itiey  ore  lu  be  rend,  fiook^  eepeeijdiy 
reeommended  are  rtonvd  (*);  thin  nxuinii  that  Ibnjr  are  oonridercd 
hi  Home  neenn,  (ndlapeneatile.  or  txirti<-uUrly  dMirable:  tliey  «lo  not, 
o{  neoesxiiy,  poama  llie  giealett  im riruio  merit.  The  foUouing  abhiv 
vinliuni  are  UMd  In  Uie  Ii*t:  K.  M .  Lr.  ~  Engluh  Afrn  of  IrtUtt  Strift; 
(i.  W.  S.  -  OraU  WrUert'  Strin:  />.  ,V.  H.  -  IhHionory  of  Xoiianat 
BiogniAy:  ft*,  t.  T.  S.  -  finrly  ITitfriM  Text  Soeielt/'l  Fublkattoiu; 
S.  P.  C.  K.  —  Sotitlg  for  M>r  Promotion  o/  CkrMait  Kntnrletig*. 


fiENERAL   HEFEKEKCES. 

L  HISl'ORY.  •Green'*  llit'ary  of  iht  BnglUh  Pt»pU.  4  Tob. 
(Harper);  Grooo'e  SSort  Wwtory  of  iJur  Engliif,  PmpU  (nerpor);  TratH't 
Sociat  Hitgia»d,  8  vole.  (Putttcm);  Gaininer'e  Sludtnf^  IliMary  «/  En^ 
lanrf  (LoDgmaoa)  U  Doavenient  and  rclialile  (or  general  refufrnce. 

BcoxoHic  AMo  SmriAL  CoNnirio.V!t  Cltej-iwy'a  Inlmdurtxim  U>  tka 
tndiutrial  and  Social  Ht^Kiy  of  Engiand  (Macn^Uaa);  QlbUiia'  /ndtie- 
triia  ttidory  of  Kngland  (Uetbuai). 

II.  LtTERARY  IIISTOUV.  labe'a  IliMon,  0/  Engtiih  Htnlurt, 
2  vela.  (Hoti),  brUliunt,  but  imii  aUay*  Mtiafactory  or  rellahle; 
Junenuid'a  UUraiy  lli^'ry  of  Ihr  Enntith  Prople.  \'al.  I,  IW-'i,  Vol.  II, 
1907  {Putnaoi);  OiaiDberb'  CycloffnUa  of  liinflM  tMenttuTf  (now  ed., 
1002),  3  vol).;  Dietiimary  of  Saliontit  AtoyrapAy,  8.1  rol>.,  Rlepben  and 
Lee  (editora),  Supplement,  ete.,  4  vols.  (Macmillnn);  VTarion'a  Ui^^ry 
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of  EnglUk  Poetry,  ©d.  by  Hazlitt,  4  vols.  (Tegg);  Courthope's  Hi^org 

ol  Englixh  Poetry,  4  voU.,  1895-1903  (MaomQlan);  Howilt's  Home*  and 
HourUs  ol  the  British  Poeta  (RoullcdgeJ;  Huttoa'a  Literary  Landmark* 
of  London  (Harper);  *  Baedeker's  Great  Brilain;  Emerson's  Hxafori/  uj 
Uk  English  Language  (Macmillan);  Lounsbury's  History  of  the  Englith 
Language  (Holt):  Parsons'  Engliik  Versifieation  (Lwwh);  Aldea'a 
English  Verae  (Holt). 

in.  SELECnONS.  \.  POETRY.  Ward's  En^lixk  Poels.  4  vola. 
(MacmiilflD).  •  Manly's  English  Poetry,  n70-18!l2  (Ginn).  an  admirable, 
convenieot  and  comprehenHive  collection,  includes  many  poeraa  not 
readily  acoa'wible.  Tht  Oxford  Book  of  Verse,  laSO-lOOO  (Clarendoa 
Pre«H);  Pancoast's  .Standard  English  Pncms  (Holt);  Hale's  Longer 
Englixh  Poems  (Macmillaa).  2.  PROSE,  etc.  Craik'a  Selectiora 
from  Englith  Prone,  5  vols.  (Macmillnn);  Patiroast'B  Standard  English 
Prone  (Holt);  Cnssell's  LUrmry  of  English  Literature,  ed.  by  H.  Morley. 
Morley's  English  Writers,  11  vols.  (Cassell),  contains  numerous  trans- 
lations of  Early  English  and  Celtic  poems,  parnphraaes  and  abstracts 
of  various  works,  etc.  The  Oxford  Trrosury  of  Enijlish  LitertUure 
{Clarendon  Press)  Vol.  I,  "Old  English  to  Jacobean  "  (includes  poetry 
and  prose  nitb  historical,  critical,  and  biographical  matter);  Vol,  H. 
"The  Growth  of  the  Drama"  (190T). 

IV.  MISCELL.\NEOUS.  •  Ryland's  Chronological  Ouaines  of  Eng- 
lish Lilerature  (Macmillnn):  AUibonc's  Dictinnari/  of  Aulkori,  5  vola. 
(Lippincott);  Phillips'  Popular  Manual  of  English  Literature  (Harper); 
PloeLt'e  EpUame  of  Univertal  i/isterry  (Houghton), 
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PART  I. 

FROM   THE    EABLIEST    TIMES    TO    THE  NOEMAN 
CONQUEST. 

(P*gM    11-71). 

I.  Celtic  Literature.  —  (Page23.)  For  specimens  of  Celtic  poetrjr, 
V.  Morley'a  Engli^  WriUrt,  Vola.  I-XI,  pastim.  See  hJso  "Shorter 
Engltafa  Pocma,"  in  Cassell'a  Library  of  Englith  lAteratwt;  Joyce's 
0]d  CeUic  Romancta  (Longmans);  Tennyson's  "Voyage  of  Maeldune." 
Aubrey  de  Vere's  poems,  "The  Children  of  Lir,"  "CuchuUin,"  etc..  are 
based  on  Old  Irish  poems.  *  Lady  Chariotte  Guest's  translation  of 
the  Mabinogion  has  been  published  in  a  cheap  torn  by  Dent  A  Co., 
Ijondon,  and  is  also  included  in  Everyman's  Library.  Skene's  Four 
Ancient  Books  of  Walei,  2  vols.  (Edmnnslon  and  Douglas,  Edin- 
burgh),  contains  poems  attributed  to  the  bards  of  the  sixth  oentur^. 

*  Cuehutain  of  Mutrthemne;  The  Story  of  the  Men  of  the  Bed  Braitck  of 
Ulster,  arrattgfd  and   put   into   Englidi   by    Lady   Grrgory    (Murray); 

*  Gods  and  Fighting  Men:  the  story  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan  and  of 
the  Fianna  of  Ireland,  arranged  and  imt  into  English  by  Lady  Gregory 
(Scribner).  Irish  Literature,  ed.  by  Justin  McCarthy,  10  vols.  (J.  D. 
Morris  &  Co.,  Philadelphia),  covers  the  whole  field. 

History  and  Criticibu.  Hyde's  Literary  History  of  Ireland,  Library 
of  Literary  History  ^ribner);  *  Matthew  Arnold's  CtUia  Literature 
(Macmillan);  H.  Morley's  "The  Celtic  Element  in  English  Literature," 
in  CUment  Marat  and  Other  Essays  (Chapman  and  Hsll,  London); 
Joyce's  Social  History  of  Anciertt  Ireland  (Longmans). 

2.  Early  English.  (Pages  32-57.)  (a)  Translations;  Poetry. 
Beowulf:  *C.  G.  Child,  prose   (Houghton);  Tinker,  prose  (Newson). 

*  Earle,  The  Deeds  of  Btotmdf  (Clarendon  Press);  Gsmett,  verse,  liue- 
for-line  translation  (Ginn);  Hall,  rhythmical  and  alliterative  (Heath). 
The  Cadmonian  Cycle:  B.  Thorpe,  Metrical  Paraphrase  (London, 
1832);  Bosanquet,  Genen*  only  (London,  1860).  Cynewulf:  *  Christ, 
I.  GoUsnci,  text  and  translation  (Nutt);  C.  H.  Whitman  (Ginn); 
Elene,  Gamett  (Ginn);  L.  H.  Holt,  in  Yale  Studies  in  English,  1904 
(Bolt);  Juliana,  tosX  and  translation  in  Gollanci's  Exeter  Book  (Kegan 
Paul).  ThePhgmix:  I.  GoUsDcz.text  and  translation  inlhe  Exeter  Book 
(Kegan  Paul);'  •  Cook,  in  Cook  and  Tinker's  Seled  Translations  from 
Old  Ertglish  Poetry  (Ginn).    GutUae:  text  and  translation  in  GollaQci's 
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£Mttr  Bm*  (Kdgftn  Pntil),  jlittJrmt;  U>xt  aiid  tnulallon  InfloIUncs'i 
£jMtr  Bo«k  (Kei^Hii  Paul);  It.  K.  Koot.  vcmo  traiiBUlinii  in  Yale 
Sluili«a  In  EngtUb  (Holt).  Judith:  Cook,  t«xt  uid  tnuwladon  (Clinn); 
CimMtt,  tnitikbtiiHi  (Giiin);  Moiioj-'d  Enf/lirh  WriUr*,  Vol.  II. 

OniKit  Transultioxs.  •Cook  and  Tuiii-r'*  Stttet  Translaluutt 
tnm  OM  Ei»^iA  I'oitry  (Ginn ),  n  nxut  ooDV«nMiit  and  uaeful  colWcliiin. 
Oood  wumplM  of  Hiirty  Rnsluli  towlry  are  Kl*«n  in  Lnngfrllow's  PotU 
and  Pottrji  ol  Eurtrpt.  *  Tkl  Stafanr,  •  The  Farluna  of  Man,  tlio 
opening  nt  Clwlmoiii'a  Crtotion,  «tc.,  will  b«  (nund  in  Morlcy'a  English 
WriUr»,  Vol.  11.  See  alsn.  Morley't  "iUiutnitluusof  Ei>Kli«h  RvUckia," 
in  CameU'8  /.ttirnry  0/  Sit^uA  LittratuTf,  and  BrDoki>'<)  Earlg  Et^fiUtk^ 
Literatitn,  uppead'ix  (Miuiiiitlan). 

Pn»».     (Pu|teS7-71.)  /Ini-.'  A/ivtoilcMiJnit  Himorg,    lnuuil>t«d  fi 
the  Latin  bjr  J.  A.  Gilrs  (Buliti'a  Antiquuriun  Ubniry).    Kirty  Alf 
Otomui'  lliiioTy,  tnxt  and  tr:tn*Lati<in  (IJohn'ii  .\iiti>iuuriiui  L-il>mryj;, 
*  Boetlitiw,  iriuiHlulion  by  W.  J.  Sedi^fluld  (dawixUin  Prms}. 

Old  Enolish  CfinoNiCLK.     CiiIm'  truniliitioii  b  puUifllxiiil  wUli  j 
Irnnilation  of  lindti  {nupra)  in  Bolin'o  AntJiiunHim  Lil>rary. 

(t)  LiTKHAHV  HisroHT  AXD  Criticim*.  *  'IVn  Brink'*  £arfy  Sn 
Littraturt  (Hall);  Itrooko'a  Hict^ry  vf  Kari-j  HngMt  I.iUmlur*  (Mi? 
miUnn);  Azjiriiut'  Derthpnufit  oj  Engluh  /.ifrm/uni,  Uld  llii^isti  IViiod 
(Applcrton);  *  I^wis'  The  Bfjinniny*  o/  KnglUk  Litmtlurt  (GInn); 
Enrle'N  Anito-Saton  LiMalun  (8.  I'.  0.  K.).  Heniy  Sweel  iii  hu 
SkMcli  of  Uie  Miklciry  of  AiigU-^nxon  l^liy,  in  llnititt'a  cd.  of  Wnr- 
(on'ii  tlitiory  o]  Eniilith  Ptntry  (Vt-ft),  |{i\'««  an  emvllrnl  nrcmint  of 
tlM  early  litfratum  in  a  few  pogm.  Cook's  IntrudurtiiNi  to  )tls  nlilion 
of  f^yMwuH'a  Chriat  (GInn)  conlaliM  n  valiiablo  account  of  Cj-nrwulf'a 
Ufeiind  wriiiiinpi,  VihlOi'a  jElfric,  A  NrwStwiyofhitLi/aondWrUitiQt, 
in  Yalu  Siudirs  in  KngtiNh  (Holt). 

(e)  Ihnfiiiv.  llixlickiri*'  Polilirat  UirtoTy  of  ^lUT^nrf  (lymftmuu): 
PrwRiaii'i  Old  E'vjtuh  Uiittrry  (Macinillanl;  *Grv(ru's  JUakinfj  0/ 
Eitgtiiitil  luid  *  CoMf nmf  0/  England  (llarpcr).  Grant  Allcn'a  Ani/liy- 
Soiom  BriUin  (d.  P.O.  K.)  !a  an  admirBble  stionnary  of  tlie  entir* 
period,  inriuding  n  brief  survey  of  Uio  language  and  lilcratAire,  Do  La 
SauwajT'a  Rflv/vin  0/  IKk  Teutmut  (Ginn),  and  Uummote'«  GrrmanU 
Origin*  (Soribnvr),  contain  ni<i«-h  iriitrjcoMivA  and  cilrio'la  infonnatioii, 
BiografAiittl.  WillLiin  of  Mntnmbury'ii  account  u(  Aid^clm,  aiu| 
Cutiibcrt'a  l^illrr  an  Iht  Dtalh  0/  Bnlr.  an>  K'^fn  in  Morlry'x  /.ibrttri/  a/ 
Enfflith  IMf-raliirr,  A*(Kir'»  l.ifiuf  Allrrti.  C-ook's  truiiolatioii  (Ginn),  or, 
tmMlated  by  Giliw  in  Six  Old  EivjIUh  Chronicle*  (Dolin's  Antiqu 
UbnuyX    ^or  C'teibitait  tee  Bcdo's  Ecektiaatitat  UitUuy. 
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FROM   THK   NORNrAN   CONQUKST   TO  CHAUCER. 

(Pt«ni  73-lOS.) 

Aoglo-Utia  Lilvrature.  (PnffeTS.}  •Srhnfirli),  Kifliih  UUn- 
lun  from  Itte  Sorm.in  C-'rjpittl  to  Chauefr  (MacrniUui).  Tlw  it  llw 
bml  (BMral  mtrtf.y  o(  tkb  period  in  KngluU.  VVrighl,  Bio^phia 
Britoftiea  Litfniria,  Anffio-S'omMit  Ptrriad  (I>iiulnn,  IMA).  Wnshl, 
An^^Latin  Unliriral  Pott*  ami  EpigmmnuttM*  oj  M«  Ttitl/A  Ctnlury, 
Roli*  flcriw  (London,  1872).  Wright,  Tht  /jUin  Pottiu  eummonfy 
oltrAulnl  to  Walt*f  Mapf,  text  and  tnuwUluin  (Ciiniikn  Knr^ty, 
IMl).  jipveo/ypMo/CofiiMipiKiven  In  ImiHUtkiti  Sii  Caurll'i  LUmir}/, 
Slwttr  En^ith  Potmt,  ed.  b}-  Alurluy.  OOm'  A'ir  Orf  £i»vIiaA  ('Aron^M 
(Bofait'«  Anliquuwn  Llbnry)  tiKlitdoi,  in  ttninUtion,  llm  Ldtin 
Uatorim  of  Gralfrry  0/  M^nmotdh,  GiliUu,  .%Vnniii«,  rli".  TrmiMljil)(wi)i 
of  Uio  Cliioniclc*  of  AfaBAcu'  /^I^M,  trit/ian  <>/  MiitimWniry,  Htnry  of 
UuntUifilon,  Mc.,  and  Uio  hisiorwttl  workii,  «ic.,  iif  (limUtiu  Cambmuit, 
will  abn  lie  found  t»  Rolui'a  AiiUqiuinBii  t.ibmry.  ftwnii'ii  tmndiilioii 
afOcaU //ouiu'HnKiN  iflin  lh«  Knk'ktrlxckLT  Nuiaccl  Sunm.  A  J«wofip'M 
Coming  a/  Itw  Friart  (I'lilnnni)  and  *  K«rs  Thi  Dark  Ay«a  (IVriotU  of 
Riimpeiu)  IJUinUure)  <8cribiwr}  n)Ut«  tu  tliii  pnriod. 

Ronntn-F ranch  Lltttmturc.  (PUfA  80.)  To/nbee's  Sptrimnu 
of  Old  Frtntk  (iiintli  <u  li[i<wi>lh  WBturiM)  wlili  InirudutiJon,  N'oUw. 
■ind  GloMarjr  (UMaDdoB  Pnm),  u  «  uanful  Imod-lionk.  and  conuina 
(till  blbUopaphU*!  refcrwww.  «ln.  Oaatoo  I'aru,  /.a  LiOiraiurr  Pmi*- 
fuiM  au  .U«j|m-Jy«  (Ua«hotl«,  IWkS);  GaakiD  Pkris,  .lf<durint  FnntA 
Lilrralurr,  Iiondnn,  ltW8  (Tenipio  [*riaw>ni):  SainUbury'a  Short  ttittQij 
of  Pr4i%e\  iMentitrr  (ClMViidaii  Prm),  of  DowdMi's  //ufvry  0/  Fnnth 
.  LUtrctun.  Ulcratuim  of  tlii!  World  Sttita  (Apple4on).  TItt  Sono  of 
Roland  haa  bcvn  tniniluli'd  into  Bnxtla))  prow  by  Isibt-I  Uutlrr  In 
RJmnUe  Litoratom  Seriw  (llooghton);  A.  LanK  hv  tmiikluiMl 
Aittouin aitd  S iooleitt  (Mosher),  Soe  hIm,  (orothcr  Pr«n«li  Rmiiaant, 
"Romanro."  MKtion  4,  b*)a«. 

Romanca  Litentar«.  (Psco  81.)  A*  ■  gnonral  guidn  in  lh>« 
li«U  tho  aluiient  abould  conauU:  A.  11.  Ditlingn'  Gaiin  ta  th»  ifiddlo 
^'i^ImA  MttHeal  Komaiuxt  (Holt),  and  lh»  arth-le  "Romoiiw"  In 
K>^VCiopa4ia  Urilanniia,  nkUix  p'vc*  a  faibliusnipliy.  Kl\i»,  Rpoei- 
men*  of  Sirlj/  Ktvjtith  Xfttruat  lU'manrf.  rA.  by  ElBlliHtill.  3  vols. 
(Bohn):  RiUon,  AneitM  £n>li*i,  ihcritnl  fbtmaiuv*  (I^ivJoti,  1S02), 
or.  rwvUwl  by  Ooldsmid  (E.tinl«insh.  ISM).  •  W,  W,  .SV.vfll,  Kint 
Arthur  oitd  iko  TotU  Itouitd.  2  v»l«  {l]oil|{hton).  inct<Ml«i  IninoUtiona 
^ni  Otttian  4*  Troye*.  S'jr  'Tm^iyn  ami  tk*  Grtnv  Knyikt.  «il.  by 
Morria  in  R.  R.T-  S.  *  'Ilia  aaino,  "rotqld  in  iiiiKliim  prnw,"  by  J.  L. 
Wncu>n  (Nnw  AiiuUrdom  Book  Co.).  J.  !•.  WmI<io  Ihh  alM  publiahail 
vopiotm  lA  tiw  t/tgttd  of  Sir  Lautteelot  4u  Lae  (IDOI),  tlie  L*a*nd  of 
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£ir  />(rr>-int  (IMM),  and  Kiii^  .IrfAur  nnrf  Am  fTnifnU*.  I80&  i 
5i>  rAinwM  UaLiry't  Mart^d' Arthur,  Cltolw  Rdition  (MannillMi);  i 
tkitis  from  Malory.  nA.  bjr  Uoad  (Cinn):  Xiny  //om,  «(l.  bj-  Hall  (CSm^ 
riKlixi  I'root);  ftajviodt  the  llan^,  nA.  by  Skut  (Claitaicioa  Pnwn);  71k* 
Sqni/ro/  /xHM />«yrw,  «d.  by  Mnad  (fiiiiii);  Hoti*y'»  Katli/  lin^tith  Pro— 
AoDMnon,  Mv«a  iipwanuiiu  ((Wiibmuke  Littmry).  A  uuubej'  of  tha 
impoHJUit  work*  of  tlii*  poriod  will  bo  induded  in  HeAlli'a  Balle*- 
I^Unw  SeriM  si»d  Id  Otnn'a  Albign  Soric*. 

C«Uic  Literature,  Tbomai  Sfnpbon*'  Litmorurc  of  the  Kt/tnrj/,  tealb 
and  tvrellth  conlilriM(IiOi>Knwiiii);   HnKhor,  Artharian  MaltriaU 
IhtCluvniclrs.mpteiallyof  (Sttal  liriiain  ami  f'niMi',  Rarvard  St 
Bad  Koiat,  Buaton,  lOOO;  Nenctl.  Kinji  Arthur  an-l  Me  Tolfiti 
(IlDUgbtoiO:  Nutt.  SiMdwK  »n  th/  Lf^rmi  of  the  ifoly  Grail.  Folk-: 
Sotoely  PubUmikiiu,  1SS8;   R)iy«,  ^Mfirj  t'n  tAr  ^rtAiirMn   Lfiyttd 
(CUreoiliMi  Prcw,  1800:  U.  Huyiwlier,  The  Arthur  of  the  EnglM 
Pt/tt*    (tloilicKlon):  Msurallnra.    Trnn^fim'i    H«lt»   of   Utr    Kiny   and 
Arthurian  Story   from  the  Stjlft^nlh  CVjitary  (MiirniiUnn)  contiihka  aa 
inCiDduoiioii  doiUiiig  briolly  wilh  the  Mrlier  »bigoi  of  Ibe  Artliu 
legend. 

BngUA  Litenture.  (Papa  M-103.)  R,  Morris,  Spn-im«iu 
Borljf  Em\i*h.  I'iirt  I,  ll.sa-1300  (Clikni&iloii  Prow);  l^yanion'ir 
Brul,  If  ChronifU  of  Brilian,  od.  by  Sir  F.  Mnddort,  3  vi>lii,,  Ijcindnn. 
1817.  Mortfy'a  Engiiik  Writrrt,  Vol.  HI,  inFludw  extrarta  from  thn 
/frid.  Tho  ttrmtihim.rtX.  hy  ft.  Unit,  2  vnU.  (ClnrondoD  Pmw).  Tlw 
A'Mo'a  RuU.or  Aterrn  Itiiti*  (mixlrmi>9(xt).«d,  by  ClOHjuot,  M  iii  Kin|:'i 
CluBioB  (Ue  La  Man;  Pi«m);  TluOviaiullht  \tohtinviiltiiiinr\wkid  " 
Morrw'  Spiviment  of  Barf]/  Krtyluh;  A  election  liwu  it  is  i^wn 
Mant/s  Bn^iti'li  Pottry/ (tiJim).  logcthc*  wiili  wkcl ionn  imia  Kiiuj  W. 
tho  Ormu^fin,  Mo.;  ^aWy  Pop^tlar  Poary  of  Seollamt,  td.  by  Lni 
reviwd  nlitum  by  Uiulitt,  2  yoix.,  London,  1805.  Bauj^ik*.  K. 
Child,  Th^  EifjIM  aitJ  tiofteh  Pojmhr  Baltadt.  A  vok.  <I)o<ii;litna 
■  Eniflith  onA  ScoUith  Popular  BatM».  I  vol.,  r<\.  by  n.  I,.  KiitrrdL. 
with  on  nxorllenl  inlroduclion,  fruro  CmfeatNtr  C'liild'a  grpat  ooltoctioi 
Otunmefe,  OU  fng^ifA  Sa/W*,  Aiheiueum  Prei«l!*d(«  (<:irii>):  Kin. 
Old  En^itk  BallatU  {SiU'er,  Burdett),  u  aMMllor  cotlertii.n.  miI 
led  advanced  itudento. 

English  History  and  Litarature.     Xiirmnn  Hriiain,  by    Rer.^ 
Hunt,  in   Fjrfy  Ilriliiin   Snrirti  (rf.    P.   C.   K.);  J«uL-tt,  The  .'Horft 
lh»  Xerman»  (Kiory  of  llio  Knlion*'  .'^nrica);  FiMimiin'*  tVoniKin 
^umI,  Vol.  V,  or  tlw  ono-roltitite  nbridK'nout  at  It  In  tbe  Clnit-mton  Pr 
H.  W.  C,  I>«vU,  Emfland  Vi*drr  SortnaKt  ami  Awjmiu.  bung 
volume  of  <1  Hutory  of  England,  cd.  hyC  W.  0.  Oman  (IVinun);  Ha 
Court  Li/e  VnOtr  fht  PlontegmcU  (Honry  II)  (Manmillan):  "^r 
Companhn  Ic  Kitflith  llutory,  —  Middle  Agta  ■—  (CUtdadon  I'reM)S 
*Ksr,  Kpk  and  BtmotuM  {iiuvmOaa);  Suntabury,  Tkt  Fiotir 
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«/  Romaitee  and  Uie  Rise  of  A  Utgory,  in  "Periods  of  European  Literature  " 
(Scribner);  J.  W.  Hales,  Folia  Literaria  (Uacmillaa),  includes  eaaaya 
on  "Old  English  Metrical  Romancee,"  "The  Lay  of  Havelock  the 
Dane,"  etc.;  Chappell,  Popular  Mwic  of  the  Olden  Time,  2  vols.  (Mac- 
millan};  Carlyle's  Poet  and  Preient  gives  a  good  picture  of  a  mediEevoI 
monaatery;  Gross,  The  Source*  and  LUeralwe  of  Englith  Hiatory 
(Longmans). 

The  Aqk  of  Chaucer. 

(Ficea  104-153.) 

The  Age  of  Chaucer.  Hibtokt,  Hanhers,  etc.  Paul!,  future* 
of  Old  England  (Macmillim) ;  JusBorand,  English  Wayfaring  Life  tn 
the  Middle  Ages,  fourteenth  century  (Putnam);  Wright,  Hittory  of 
DomesHe  Manners  and  Seniimenls  in  England  During  the  Middle  Aget 
(Tfiibner,  1871)  ;  Cutt,  Scena  and  Charadera  in  tite  Middle  Agee 
(Virtue  4  Co.,  London,  1872);  Brown,  Chaucer's  England  (Hunt 
and  Blackett,  London,  1869);  Jessopp,  Coming  of  the  Friart  and  Other 
Staai/t  (Putnam);  Scho6eid,  Bngliah  Liierature  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  Chaucer  (MaomJllan);  SoeU,  The  Fourleenlh  Century  (Periods 
of  European  Literature,  Scribner);  Snell,  The  Age  of  Chaucer  (Bell). 

LiTKRATURB   IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CenTCKT. 

CPB(nlI3-12S) 

Cnisor  Hundl  (Page  112)  has  been  edited  in  seven  parts  by  R. 
Morris  in  E.  E.  T.  S.  *  Selection*,  which  give  a  fair  general  notion 
of  the  poem ,  are  given  in  Morris  and  Skeat's  Specimens  of  Early  English, 
Vol.  II  (Clarendon  Press),  and  in  Hanly's  English  Poetry  (Ginn). 

Richard  Rolle,  etc.  (Page  113.)  Richard  BoUe  of  Hampole 
and  his  FoUowere,  ed.  by  Horetman,  2  vols.,  in  "  Yorkshiie  Wrilere  " 
(Sonnenschein);  English  Proee  Treaiieea  of,  ed.  by  Perry  in  E.  E.  T.  3. 
The  Prick  of  Conscience,  ©d.  by  R.  Morris  for  "  The  Philosophical 
Sociely,"  1863.  *  Selections  from  the  Prick  of  Conscience  in  Morris 
andSie&t'e  Specimens  of  Earlij  Englieh.Vol.  H  (Clarendon  Press).  This 
volume  of  Morris  and  Skeat's  Specimens  also  contains  some  poems  of 
Lawrence  Minot,  sundry  lyrics,  including  "Alysoun,"  and  will  be  found 
generiUly  useful  for  this  period.  Minot's  Poems,  ed.  by  Hall,  are 
published  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Romance.  (Page  110.)  Sir  Gaioain  and  the  Grene  KnigH,  ed. 
by  H.  Morris  in  E.  E.  T.  S.  *  A  convenient  English  proee  translation 
has  been  made  by  J.  L.  Weston  (Nutt).  The  Pearl  (Page  118)  has 
been  edited  by  GoUancz  (Nutt),  by  R.  Morris  in  E.  E.  T.  S.,  and  by 
Osgood  in  Belles- Lettres  Series  (Heath).  Seleetione  from  The  Pearl 
are  given  in  Manly 's  Engli*h_  Poetry,  and  translations  into  mo- 
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Bngliah  -mm  have  been  tiutita  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mllcbell  (Century 
1890)  ftDd  G.  G.  Cautton  (NuU,  1906). 

John  Oow«r.     (Psf*  >^-)     Con/rtio  Amanlu,  ad.  by  Macau 
•^cclioiii  (Ctaiendon  Pnm).     Con1«*»io  Amantit  Id  Motley'a 
brooko  Libnry."    A  fc<r  telftiiont  are  giccD  in  Kllia'  Spceimrn*  ol  iht^ 
Earl^  Engtith  Pott»  (Wuhboiimr,  Ixmdon,  I^ITt).      'Hi^ro  ia  »  \^r7 
Miv*rc  iiulicliDMit  of  Uower'a  poetry  in  LciHclla  .Uy  Slttdy  Wimtmu, 
art.  "Chaucor  "  (Houghton), 

Joba  WyeUf.  (Pago  122.)  SrttaEjtgtUhWt/rkt.tA.hyT.AmfAd. 
3  vuta.  (Ctttrviidon  Pr«««),  Seleccions  Tront  Wyrlif '4  Bible  a»  ^ivnii  in 
WyeliUe't  Bible  (CUrvmJou  ProM)  Moynanl,  Murrill  &  Cu.'a  "ICnxtish 
ClMsics,"  So,  107;  Mid  Morri.i  and  Skoat'ii  Spceintmt  of  Earlg  Bngtuli, 
Vol.  II.  Brief  celectiooH  from  WyrJifn  Engi^k  Warl.*  (mode ruined)  an 
giv«u  In  (bo  L'niveniil}'  of  I'eiiiuylvanU's  Tranaatiion*  and  HapritU*. 
II,  «.  For  Buvni^Jiy  and  CrUicum.  r.  TAe  i4|n  of  Wydif,  by  G.  IL 
Travelyan  (Longmam):  Jokn  tt'i/tlif  by  I.«wl8  Seiseani  (Hvrow  cl 
tlie  Xation  ScriiNi);  John  Wyelif,  hia  Lift,  Timet,  and  Trathing,  by 
Rev.  A.  R.  Ponnbiton  <8.  P.  C.  IC). 

HftadCTiile.    (1^    134.)    7'J^c    TmvU  of    Sir  Jokn   AtaruUvOU 
(MMOnillal)};  The  Vo^^ee  and  TnittU  of  Sir  JiJin  Mandevilte,  ed. 
Uorlcy  (CwwcU'a  National  Library);  iirt.  on  Marvici-itU  in  D.  N.  B. 

Unetand.     (Pdff' 12.1.)  Woiiiui,     TA*  Vinon  0/ H'ifliiiBt  coi 
PifT*  the  Plovman  (throe  texu}ed.  by  Skeal,  2  vxiIs.(CIiuvm1od  Pmn| 
Waiiam  Laitf/land"!  Fier*  the  Plomman  <i(rlioo]  edition)  od.  by  Si 
(ClaiviKloD  IVOKx);  *  LongUiid'n    Vi*ion  of  Pirn  the  Ptoughman,  doi 
iitto modem  proee  withftiiiiitrodiiclion  by  Kikt«M.  Warner  (Macniillnn)? 

BiooHAPur  AND  Ciunctsu.  Jiwacrand'a  Ptrr*  Ptou^anaa,  a  eOMribu- 
tion  to  Iht  hiMlorv  of  E'%9<i*h  mjf>iiti*>n  (Putnam):  an*!  'or  briefer  iroai 
msnl,  hU  JUterorv  Uieton)  0/  lltt  EnylvJi  PtopU.  Vol.  1,  Oiap.  IV. 

Chaucer.    (Puce  132.)    Wous.    W«rk»  of  Gtoffnf/ Chaucrr.  f^i. 
Skeat,  a  vok  (dareiutaD  Prom).     Thin  ta  the  (Undfud edition,  rnlual 
for  advanced  work.     *  Tho  Glnbo  C3iaiira>r,  vd.  by  Pollard  O^c^nillan), 
or  The  Bcudonts'  Chftueer,  ed.  by  Sbeiit  (ClarendoD  Pkm).  an  good 
•ditiofw,  milBoieol  for  all  ordinnry   puipoaee.     Editiotu  of 
Pom*.    Tlio  Protogue.  The  Knighl-g  TaU.  and  Mben  of  lli«  CV 
ToIm,  have  boon  edilod  in  a  convenient  form  by  Morris  and 
((naraodon  PreM).  end  by  Liddell  (Maonillan). 

Biouatr-HT.    CwTirniu,  «ic.    •A.    W.Ward's    Oiaurrr,    E  M.  I,.; 
•Root'*  Thf  Podryof  Chaucer  (Houcliton);  or  PoUnrd's  CAauear,  fai 
Ungtitk  LUet^Xuft  Primfrt  (UsmiilUn).  are  exceUeni  gfiiides.     Loi 
bury,  ShxfiM  in  Chaueer,  3  vols. (Harper);  Ten  Hriiik.  Thr  Im 
and   Mttr*   of    Chaufrr,   lntiulat«d   by  itmith   (Mn^niilUn);    Horn 
Clvnieer't  Prontineulion  (Hcnih):  •  L(>w«ir>i  emay  on  "CbsiMer 
Afy  Slvdg  Wimdotai  (Floujclilon);  llaitlittV  (r^turc  on  "Cbaucwr 
Spwser"  in  Letlurtt  on  the  Enfflith  Pottt  (noltii);!JiioU'«  Ago  of  Chai 
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(Bell);  Ten  Brink's  account  of  Chaucer  in  his  Engtith  LiUratwre,  Vol.  11. 
(Holt).  Saundera,  Canlerbury  TaUs  (Macmillan),  contains  illustrations 
reproduced  from  the  EllesmerB  manuscript.  See  also,  Falgrave's  poeni 
"The  Pilgrim  and  the  Ploughman,"  in  hb  Viaiona  o/  England  (Cassell). 
SoooBBTioNB  FOR  Beajiiko.  "The  Prologue,"  "lOiight'a  Tale," 
"  Clerk's  Tale,"  "  Man  of  Lawi'a  Tale,"  "  Nonne  Prealc's  Tale,"  "  The 
Paidoner'B  Tale,"  Chaucer's  "Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,"  "The  PrioreBses 
Tale,"  "  Ballad  of  Good  Counseil,"  "  Compleint  to  hia  Empty  Purae," 
will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  more  extended  knowledge  of 
Chaucer 'd  Works. 


PART  n. 

1400-lMU. 

THE  ITALIAN    INFLITENCE. 
CiUUCBniAN  School,  etc. 

(!■■■«■  IM-ITRJ 

Eogliih  Chauc«fi«iis.  (Pi^pea  I55~I5Q.)  StfecUan*  tnm  Oofler* 
Ljfilgaie,  SktUim,  or  from  •oiao  othrr  whUn  of  thi*  pwiod.  wiQ  be 
louml  in  Soutlicy'a  BriluK  PoH»,  Ckaufwr  ut  JonMm  (Ixmcuiona);  Fiu- 

Con's  £ar(jr  En^ith  Portry.  in  Contfrrbur;-  foetti'  Serica   (Waltor 
I);  Slccat'*  Spceimen*  o/  P.nglM  lAlrmturt.  I3!M~IG79  (ClareDdon 
Pnw,  lSi\),  Viar^'t  En^iak  Poett:  iiiiviy-a  Enjluh  l>odry,»Ui. 

Soolti*h  Poeti.  (I'aeM  IS9-IG4).}  Baricmr't  AnMW  has  Ixmi 
eJ,  by  SkMit  (E.  E.  T.  S.).  ft.  Jhnryan.  PaUet,  ed.  by  Uiii^  ((-Min- 
Inirgli,  ltse5].  V'Ae  TftamenI  of  Crimid  m  inchidnJ  in  ^(cat'h  CAuu- 
Mrian  and  oUi«f  Pitett  (CUrendon  Pre«<)i  Kii\g  Jtmrt  I  of  Scotland. 
Pbemi  ©d.  by  Eyre-Twid  In  iho  '*A)il»oUifi>nl  Scrimof  Scottkh  PwUy  " 
(Olatgow);  Ittnrymin.  IhnAnr,  ami  G.  DoMgtan,  alwo  appMr  in  ihia 
WtIm.  See  alAO,  O'inhar,  «l.  liy  Arbcr,  iii  "SoleMtons  (rocn  tlie  Britiafa 
Poftn"  (SIiuiiiIIIujO.  ^1>0  Hlaniliinl  rtlllion  of  IXinbar,  iodudlng 
IM(«a  aiui  mftrnoir,  !■  thnt  of  DhvkI  l^iiiK.  -  vols,  (Eciiiibtu|[l),  1834), 
Beodenon'a  SeottUk  Vtmatuiar  LUentturt  (Nun),  nn'l  J.  11.  MUlar'a 
tAltrary  llitlory  of  Soolland  (Scrilnicr).  mny  be  nMinultvd  with  advai^ 
tas»  for  tliii  period. 

BaUaili.    8m  pace  6,  Sukty  Ii»,  under  Eogiiih  LitenUure. 

FUteeni))  Ccnturr  Prose.     (Paee  lOS.)     Sir  Thomiw  Malonr,  It 
M:-rte  ^.IHhvt.  'i  voV  (Nuit);  n  rqworfiicliwi  of  the  onjcinal  edtiiun, 
r>l  mtU  iiirruilucClon  uitl  jloMiir>' ''V  H.  Okcdt  Si)inm«r,  unci  an  eouiy 
OH  Ualorv'n  nnm*  atylo  by  Anjrew  I^ana.      •  .Wort«  d'JriAttr,  Q"   ' 
Ediliun  Odacmillan);  S*icetiM»,  W.  £.  UmkI  (GiaB). 


M 
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Beoinninq  or  thk  Ren.ussancb. 
(i>wm  i;i-i8i.) 

The  ReaaisMDce.  HiaronT  ixn  Cwmcwai.  Syraonda'  ff^nai*' 
•HM'  ill  Itely.  7  vola.  (Holt);  BgrtthoKi^  T\t  Cirititalion  of  Ihr  Period 
e/  lAr  lifmumnce  in  tlalsf,  2  vola.  (Ktgan  Paul).    L.  F.  Piold'H  /nA-o<f  m- 
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tion  to  the  Stady  of  Ihe  Benaimartce  (Scribner)  is  a  ehort  and  convenient 
survey  of  the  whole  subject.  'Symonds'  art.  "Renaissance,"  in  the 
Encyelopadia  Britannka  (ninth  ed.};  Eioatein,  The  Italian  Renaitaance 
in  England  (Macmillan);  Denton,  England  in  the  Fijteenth  Century  , 
(Bell);  Moberly,  The  Early  Tudore,  in  "Epochs  of  Modem  History " 
(Scribner);  Powers,  England  and  the  Reformation  (Scribner);  Froude, 
HUtory  of  England  from  the  Fali  of  Wol^  to  the  Death  of  Eliiabeth,  12 
vols.  (Scribner). 

Renaissance  in  England,  1400-1509.  (Page  175.)  Caxton:  Blades, 
The  Biography  and  Typography  of  W.  Caxton  ^Tilhnci);  Golden  Legend, 
7  vols,  in  "Temple  Clawics"  (Macmillan). 

The  Oxford  Reformera.  (Pages  177-179.)  *  Seebohm,  Oxford 
Reformert  (Longmans)  k  the  best  general  book  on  this  group.  Eratmut, 
Concerning  the  Aim  and  Method  of  Edueation,  ed.  by  Woodward  (Mac- 
millan); Select  Coll'njuiee,  ed.  bf  Whitcomb  (Longmans.);  transla- 
tions of  The  Praise  of  Folly  and  of  ti)e  CoUoquiet  are  published  by 
Reeves  and  Turner,  London;  DetideTiut  Eraemue  by  E.  EmerloTi 
(Putnam);  Froude,  Life  and  Lettere  of  Erasmue  (Scribner);  the  two 
books  last  named  contiun  many  trKnsIations.  CtAet:  Knight,  lAft  of 
Dean  Colet  (Clarendon  Press);  More:  Utopia,  ed.  by  CoUins  (Clarendon 
Press);  Utopia,  "Temple  Classics"  (Macmillan);  Hittoryof  King  Richard 
til,  ed.  by  Lumby,  Pitt  Press  Series  (Putnam).  Roper's  lAfe  of 
More  is  included  in  an  edition  of  the  "  Utopia,"  published  by  Burt  in 
Home  Library.  *  See  also  [or  an  admirable  brief  treatment,  W.  H. 
Shaw's  Lectures  on  the  Oxford  Reformers,  Colet,  EToemut,  and  More, 
Am.  Soc.  for  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  Philadelphia. 

The  New  Learninq  in  Literature 

(?M«  1S2-190.] 

Wyatt  and  Smrey.  (Page  183.)  Wyatt,  Poem*  (Aldine  Edi- 
tion); Surroy,  Poems  (Aldine  Edition);  Tottel's  Miieellany,  containing 
the  "Songes  and  Sonettes,"  of  Surrey,  Wyatt,  and  "uncertain 
authors,"  is  in  Arber's  "English  Reprints." 

Sackrille.  (Page  184.)  Gorbodue  is  given  in  Manly's  Speeimena 
of  the  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama,  2  vols.  (Atheiueum  Press  Seriee, 
Ginn).  The  Mirror  for  Magialrates.  Sackville's  Ijiducliim  and  Complaint 
of  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham  are  given  in  Southey's  Early  Britiah 
Poela;  the  Induction  is  in  Skeat's  Speeimena  of  English  Literature, 
1394-1579;  (Clarendon  Press);  Works,  with  memoir,  etc.,  in  "library 
of  Old  Authors"  (london,  1859). 

Gascolgne.  (Page  186.)  Worta,  ed.  by  Haslitt,  2  vols.,  Rox- 
burghe  Library  (London,  186!)),  The  Steel  Glate  is  in  Arber's  Reprints, 
in  Southey's  Early  British  Poett,  and  is  published  in  an  inexpenwve 
form  by  Macmillan;  Life  and  Writmgt,  by  F.  £.  S<^>eUing  (Ginn). 
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AKluia.    (Page  tSB.)    CoiDpk4«  Work*.   eA.  by  GIIm    (Loadon. 
ISSi).     Toropl,aiu  and  Um  SdvUmadtr  ■»  tii  ArbeKa  Itoprinbi. 

Uliroef.    (Pace  188.)    8nm  StmoH;  &'/»nr  Ctftmnf  I'/,  and 
fuiiDua  ■eruMKi  on  Tht  Phtightrr,  M*  publlibed  iti  •  olxup  form  by 
MucDuUftit- 

Culmination  or  the  Ri^naimianck 

(P*CM  191-2SD.) 

Ellzabcttutn  Enflaiid.  Ociglilon,  The  A^  o/  BUtabeth 
mttu):  G'«<Il.ya  TA*  KimjIanH  of  Skakttpron  (Ci«eU);OrdW»,' 
l/iivtmi  Thtoltfi  uiiki  •SAujl-M/iRirv'A  Lamfnn  (MaetniUan);  *  SWveUaaD, 
Skaktttpnirt't  iMndon  (Holt):  Warner,  Tk*  I'tofU  {or  tthom  Shaba- 
ptare  Wtolf  (Hnrper);  Rye.  t'n^nd  at  «*m  bjr  Ferrigiten  ia  (JW  Day 
of  miiabellt  and  Jantt  I  (Jiui.  Huwcll  Sniitb,  ISM);  Seocumb 
AUeu,  TJh*  iljK  ol  Shakttpntrt,  2  vola.  (UMmabn);  Uwrima'a  Eti* 
b*lkiH  Eaghwt,  Uundut  Series. 

Spenser,     {Paga     202.)     ITdrihi     (OIoIm     Fjlilion,     MocinilUii 
•  Fmtm  Qitctnt.  ed.  by  KJlcliMi,   Bks.  Ill  (CIstotKkm  Praw); 
Ktard'*  CaUndar,  cd.  by  Beiford  (XbcQuUaa). 

BiootuTRT  AVB  CmrtciKu.  *  Churcli.  UJ*  of  Spmter  (E.  U.  L.' 
Cralk,  Sptntrr  niiiJ  Hit  P^etrj/.  3  rob.  (Oriflia);  Warton,  Obt»mUii 
M  tin,  Faint  Qonw  (Uodoo,  I7S2);  *  LonrJl,  Emr  on  "8: 
in  Anwng  Jfy  Oodta  (Hougbton);  Do*iImi,  esaiiyB  on  "Sfetttnt 
Poet  Mid  Teacher."  and  "Tho  HermriM  o*  Sponoer,"  to  rmMen"; 
anit  Sluiffsi  <Senbiier};  I:An<lor'8  "Easur  on  Spenwr,"  ui  /: 
Ceii«iiraili»nj  (givKi  nlto  in  nutcowt's  Standant  EnglUh  Ptwk).     l-'or 
a  cinnpttriMn  of  Clmurar  and  SpeniMi  aee  llnilitt'*  liKtvrea  on  lA* 
£n9fuh  PaeU  (Boho) ;  Oid^ne  Ouide  (a  fAe  Slurfy  o/  Spnaer   (Voi 
of  Chira^.  I8M).     S(0  ako  portion*  raLiting  to  Sp«iu>er  in  Court  liuj. 
knfflM  Potlry  mA  Jusaerand'a  IMemty  lluitrg  of  M«  Bnglith  Pvoplt, 


I  lA* I 


The  Encush  n«AU.t. 
(■■■■•III.} 

Uirade    Plays,    Morallttet,    and    InterltidM,    clc.     (ruee    214.'. 
PnlLarrl,  iinfjvih  Miracle  Plaj/»,  Momiitut,  ami  litteitudn,  |:lv«s  efMsiH- 
iiM>iw,  whh  Konnnd  itilrodiKlioti  (CliuviKUin  l^ma):  Manly,  Specini: 
of  lAe  Prt-Sluiie*i)torai»  />n9ino,  2  voU.  (Olnn);  Sn^lwA  PAi^  tri  Cumv; 
tiirortf  !>/  KnglUk    LilmUurt,  Vol.   Ill,  ed.  by  Morlcy;   TV    >■ 
Myttrrifit.  cd.  b}-  Lucy  TMilinJn  f^mitli  (Clarendon  Pram);  Gay 
RepratmlatiM  Eiviluh  C«mnliea  (MnonilUii). 

Wtttaj.     A.  W.  Wan}.  Itulory  of  Bnjli»h  Dramalie  tittmtxtra 
tSt  Rti)!*  of  Quotn  Anw,  3  vols.  (UaoaUlao);  Cbambom,  Tin  Atoiii 
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PttM);  Hear,  ■*  Utograpltual  ChrvnieU  of 
12,  2  vuJs.  (Lofidoii,  1K71);  ILuliU,  Uduru 
tm  tkttiniMaHe  tiUfatun  of  tim  Agt  o/  UliiaUth  (LoimIod,  ItJOD); 
*  tiaiM,  Th*  UngluK  fUO^iinia  Dmmit  (UMmilUii};  *  Sytngod*,  JMoAm- 
pmrw'i  Prwf«vMars  in  Ma  Etftuh  Drtuna  (Uaoniiilaii);  lK>a«lt,  TA*  (M 
Unjluh  DnfmUia4  (Houghton);  ticboUiiig;  THs  UngluM  C>iroitieU 
Ptay  (MHauiUwi);  'Bow,  SMeetptart  ami  Mi  PrwtMwwr*  m  Um 
EngfM  Drama  (Scriboer) ;  achoUing,  BHtabtlhai*  Drama,  2  vote. 
(KougUoo). 

8luOMspMTe*i  PiedKeMon.  (Pn«u  322.)  Unnly.  Spar<iiMfif 
o/ ((U /Vr-.SIiuArt/iftWM'»  i)wji»M  (<>lnn>:  *  thay^r'n  Sir  BfM  Bnylidi 
Plant  ((iinii):  Kt'ltie,  The  Warka  of  lis*  HrilUK  DrtimatitU  (Cklinburgli, 
t873J:  *  Ijinil),  Sperimeits  of  the  fCnftM  Dramalk  Poets  (MuC'milliLn); 
CunlllTr.  Ttm  Inflame*  of  Stntea  »n  HtitttbtthaH  Tr^tftdfi  (Uannillan); 
Stmpion,  Sernrt/rom  Old  Pity  /InoJL'A  (CUnndon  Pma). 

(a)  t'.HitKMe.  Th»  Plof*  and  Potrnu  of  ffobcrl  Gntne,  cd.  hf  3.  C. 
CoUim.  2  vnl*.  (Ganiixlan  l*re«);  Martoutt't  Dr.  Ftiu*lut  and  Ortttit'* 
Friar  BaeoH  amt  Friar  Btrngap,  «l,  by  Wntd  (Clnreaitoa  I'rcNi):  Poenu 
ti/(ir*«ne,  Uartom,  nrrf  Htn  Jonaon  (Dohn). 

ll>)  Pssuc.     Workt.  rd.  \ty  A.  II.  Dullvn,  2  ruU.  (Sciibocr), 

(e)  Ktd.  l4'ori«,  «>(i.  tiy  Dom  <('l3rrailon  PniM):  Spaaitk  Trvftdy, 
"Tomplo  nrninalUla"  ^Mivmilluu). 

(dj  LtL*.  HVti'.  »■!,  l>y  Bond,  3  voln.  (OBitmdon  Pnw);  Bitdfmion, 
*d.  by  Bakor  (Hole?;  EufJiita.  m  Athtr't  FtoprinU;  C.  O.  ChlM,  iohn 
L^fand  Eaphutnn,  I'lrlunKcii,  IWI. 

(O  Mi«LOWK.  tPagwl'.M,)  n'flrit*.  nl.  liyA.  n.Biill»n[SeribooO; 
Bttt  Play.  rd.  hjr  H.  IClUi  (Scribiwr);  0r.  /'niutux,  w'tit  introditction 
and  nuUv,  "Tm»))4o  DrsmaluU"  (UaoRiilUn);  Filiford  II,  with 
HlrctioTM  fprmt  rnrnfrurfni'iie  iHolO;  f^"*  Criliei»ii,  m*  Dowden'*  fwnf 
an  " ChrisloiitK'f  Marloni-,"  in   Tn;  '     i-i-i  SIwHtm   jSerilmi-r); 

'■MaTlo«-fl,"iii  Henry  KInpJoy'e  An--  ^Cltatt.i);  A.  W.  Vi-rily, 

Marlow't  tn/tmenn  on  Rliaietpfare  >:Mr»  :i;<.uui  luiii  BoirM);l$yin(KiilR, 
ifl  Sho*cqgMr«'«  l*mU*t*»oni  lit  tf  <  Kii(yMA  Dnina  (SctibMr). 

Sluk6lM«ra.  (IVe  220.)  (a)  Wonioi.  •Ftimws'  Fflfforiw 
eJitlion  (UppfDooU).  Thio  invftlunUe  Mlltlfln  tnRl>id<si  at  pitMcnt 
(1007)  about  one  hair  of  the  plajnt.  An  nTtmorrlinary  amount  (rf 
Ruuarial,  canlulljr  and  nldlfully  Hclurtcd.  l»  biroiRhi  logcdier  for  ii» 
beneBt  of  the  atndent;  in  nd'lition  to  tbo  lextunl  rrlitpium*.  1h>re  am 
genenil  crftieanna,  both  Englinb  and  r<ir»<cn,  Glfiit  EdiHan.  t<).  bjr 
CUrk  ftod  Wri^l  (MncmiUan);  CantbrU^  EdOioa.  «d.  I>r  Wrlnht.  B 
vok,  (MacaiillBi)).  Th«n  an  many  admirable  nlitroM  of  Shalcoirenm 
adaplod  for  wbool  um.  Amaog  thooe  may  be  innntinaod  tboM  o(  ffof/t 
(American  Book  do);  Ww(»n  (Obn);  r."»rv."PSil  Piw*"  (Puiown); 
The  TmpU  Sluhifan  (Dw»0.  iwid  tlw  «!«<  pl*r«  »*■  "V  W.  a 
ClArit  atHi  W.  Aldia  Wright  (Cbrotxhrn  PtM*), 
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<6)  GoAMiiAM,  LsxtcoKS,  ete.    Abbot's  .SWaMoMreon 

(tlHroillon);    Cmik'a    Hit(fli»k    of    SAmUtpMr*    (Ginn);    SchnudtH 

iBhokttfitart-ljrBicoii;  Nam,  A  Gbnorif  o/  Wantu,  tit.,  ■•■  (h«  Work*  «/ 

|£i^(iiiA  AutAora,  poriuniJarijr  «/  SAotopMM  anJ  Am  ConlemparariM 

(London,    I88lt);    UmiMI,   ^SbibvpaiFe    Cona>r4«MM     (MMrmUlanl: 

Miuy  Uawdeii  Cbrk,  Cim(;>M«  Connrdonet  to  S^ttknptian  (UtniJoA, 

^  1M1);     fiiroow'   ConMnlaito*   to  JMoJIxajwarv'i   Paemt    (LipjiinootU; 

[Sk«*t,  SUknpttirr'*  Flay  HbatnOtd  ty  S<4(dimu  /nm  .VorlA'a  fU- 

ilarrh  (Muenuiliui):    *IXivnlen,  SkaAwapnin  Primtr  (Amerioa  Book 

Co.);    LouMliuf>'>  ^^  ^'t''  «/  •ShofcMpMTB  ^riborf).    tJee  alao  tlw 

piiliJieaUons  of  tlw  Shakapmr*  Son'rfjr  (43  vole^}  oiul  o(  riM  A'm 

(c)  DiooRAriiv.     ■  A.  Lnt,  /^JW  0/  Shatmjtian  (iSMnnuUaa);    ELm. 

XJ^  0/  .SkttMfirarc  (Bohii):  llallin-elt-I^illifw,  OiXItncA  0/  the  Ltfi  ^ 

fSHaktipean,  2  vol*.  (Uhikihiuui)  ;  Ficuy,  Ckivaieh  Hitory  <>/  lltfi  ufi 

\ttnd  Wcrk  oj  Stmkapiart  iSitamo):  BaR«hotv  "8liftki«i<«tin- tbn  JHAti," 

'  In  tiitrary  SluJir4  (toi^tnant};  Goldwlu  tNaitli.  SAdtMjMOM  UW  Ma» 

(Doiiblivby). 

(rf)  Ciuncuu.    *  Bmnik*,    WiUiiun  Sliatetpean  n  criUcal 

in  tmiuilnlian  (MttciniUnn);   *  Dumlcfl,  Shaitipean:    IIU  Mind 

Art  (HaTp«r);  nn  stboinbla  aiuI  iiupirinK  inlroducUon  to  th« 

oS  Slukkopcniv.     Colsridgv.  Noitt  unrf  IjKturt*  en  the  Pla^/t  0/  Shaki 

iftart  (Bobn);  •Bmillrj-.  Slutkttp^nan  Trag^y  <Mmeta\\iva) ;  insnt- 

[•OB,  SSok**ptarv'»  //croinM  (Il"l>");    R-  W.  f:iiicniNi,  "SlikkoRpMiv 

I  tlie  riwt,"  in  KeprtMnUilitt  Men;    Cartyli-,  lecture  DO  "Tin  Uera  ■■ 

[.Poet,"  in  //en**  hfk/  tliro-Wonliip;     EigUttnlli   Century   /i'«My«  m 

rfikatepMrt.  tol.  by  Btnltti  (Mai-niillan):  Ulrld,  Shnirti-nrr'i  Dramatie 

fAtI,  2  vob.  (Uului);  Tea  BKuk,  /'<»  Leelunt  or,  ^iMkeij^.irt  <UoH 

{  HaultoB,  ShakMpwrr  m  a  Dnrnwrfc  .Irfilif  (Chirndnn  Pn*ti) ;  Oen-io 

SJWiJtMpmni  Cemmenlarit*  (Strribner^;    *Lowi-ll.   "  ;^lialMii|>cnn>   Otii 

Hon/' in  Among  J/y  Bookt  (tluiiKlilori):   *  Wriulril,  WMiam  Shak^ 

ptart,  A  Sliutg  in  ElitoUtluiit  LiUrature  (Scribncr).     Bajrne'u  luticlB 

on  "  StiAknpmro,"  in  UnqitloptMi  BrUamtiM,  ointh  odItioD,  »  VKhi> 

ftbic  (or  the  aludy  oT  cniiy  cnvironmcDt.    fW  aho.  for  »oinI  eonditJoMi 

H4-.,  in  Sluiki«p«>re'a  timo,  mfcranon  on  p.  12,  Study  List,  under 

Elitabahan  En^nd. 

Kuzabcthan  Prose. 

Hoolnrr.    (Pa«»  347.)    r«rfc«,  iritb  Wahon'it  "Life,"  ed.  by 
I  ukI  ntrinnd  by  (liurc^  iumI  Fnect,  3  vob.  (CUrvixkia  Praa);  * 
>*MM(w<il  Pality.  BU.  I-IV.     (Motley'*  Unircnul  Library):  *I>ovnl«ii^ 
kiMoy  on  "Riffhunl  Huoket,"  Id  PwUott  and  Anglkan  (Holt);   •  WaI- 
'  ton'ii  "Li/e  of  Hcwkor,"  in  WaUon'*  Lutt. 

Bacon.    (Page    250.)    Woitii«.    Among     tho     numeroua     o])« 
am)  ooat-enlont  edition*  of  the  Suof/t.  R^MkU'  etlition  (CEatvc 
rtwa).  Abbol'a  editlraO^^pnaaa).  and  W.  A.  Wrixbt'a  odllloa 
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millan)  may  be  mentioned.  Advanetmtnl  of  Learning,  ed.  by  Wri^t 
(darendoa  Ftmb).  Bohn'a  Libr&iy  includes  the  important  worlu 
of  Bacon. 

BiooRu>HT  AND  Citrncisu.  *  Church's  I^e,  in  E.  M.  L.  Spedding*! 
Letlera  and  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,  7  vols.  (London,  1862-1874),  ia  the 
■tAndard  biography.     *  MacaulAy,  essay  on  "Bacon,"  in  Estaya, 

The  Decline  of  the  Renaissakcb. 

<P*Be  2S7-304.) 

Later  Eueabethan  LrrEaATURb 
The  Drama.    (Fags  261.) 

Benjonaon.  (Page  264.)  (a)  Works,  ed.  ty  Cunningham,  3  vob. 
(Scnbner);  Beat  Ptayf,  ed.  by  Nicholson,  3  vols,  in  Hetmaid  SerieSf 
(Scribner).  Critical  editions  of  the  following  plays  have  appeared  in 
the  Yale  Studies  in  English  (Holt):  The  Alchemist,  BaHbohmew  Fair, 
Poetaeter,  The  Staple  of  Neies,  The  DevU  is  an  Am,  Epicane,  or  tht 
Siknt  Woman.  The  Alchemist  is  in  the  "Temple  Diamatista,"  and 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour  is  published  in  convenient  form  by  Mao- 
millan  and  by  Longmans.  Diacoeeries,  ed.  by  Schelling  (Ginn) ;  East' 
uord  Ho  and  the  Alchemist,  edited  by  Schelling  (Heath);  DramaHe 
Works  and  Lyrics,  ed.  by  Symonds,  "Canterbury  Poets." 

(b)  BioORAPHT  AND  Criticism.  A.  J.  Symonda,  Life  of  Ben  Jotuon, 
in  "English  Worthies  "  (Appteton);  Swinburne,  A  Study  of  Ben  Jonaon 
(Scribner);  Penniman,  The  War  of  the  Theatres  (Ginn). 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  (Page  266.)  (a)  Works.  Dramas,  ed. 
by  Dyoe,  II  vols.  (London,  1846);  The  Best  Plays,  ed.  by  Strachey,  in 
Meimaid  Series  (Scribner);  PhUaster,  The  Faithful  ShejAerdese,  The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  are  in  "The  Temple  DramatisU." 

(6)  BiooRApBT  AND  Cnrnciau.  O.  C.  Hacaulay,  Francis  Beaumont: 
a  Critical  Study  (Kegan  Paul);  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  their  Con- 
temporaries  in  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1841. 

Tss  FoBiB  or  TBB  Eablt  Ssventkkhtb  Ckntdxt. 

asm  to  1800.) 

Giles  and  Phlneas  Fletcher.  (Page  288.)  Giles  Fletcher,  Chrisfa 
Victory  and  Triumph  (I>utton),  also  given  in  Southey'a  Eariy  Britiah 
Potts;  Fhineas  Fletcher,  The  Purpk  Island,  in  South^a  Earlg  Britieh 
Poets. 

William  Browne.  (Page  270.)  Britannia's  Paslorais,  in  Sottthey's 
Eariy  Britiah  PoeU;  SeUetions  m  Hasl/a  Eagliah  Poetry  and  in  Waid'a 
£iipUah  Foeft. 
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Doone.    (Poga   270.)    Poem.  ed.   by  B.  K.  Chamben,    3 
ifBcrUmor).    (kwrn,  Lift  and  UtUsn,  2  vols.  (DoddJ.  la  Uw  kC 
^■Mdem  biograpliy.    \\'iJu>ii'ii  "Ul«  of  Donno,"  in  Iimu,  u  a 
but  dull  cfaicdy  wKb  one  dile  o(  I>aiiiM'a  dtaracMr. 

CowUy.     (Pace    273.)     Werla,    ed.    by    GnNsrl,    in    "Ch«riwj 
WokUm  Ubiaiy;"  'Eawyit.  Bayuxl  Series  (Scribner):  *  Ai/c,  in 
t  Joliaaon'a  Livea  of  the  PocU;  tiouw'a  «sa«r  <n  "Abnluun  Cowloy," 
lln  SfPCNtMNtA  CeiUwry  £tiul£n  (IXxld), 

Htrbm.  (Page  ST3.)  Pmim,  fai  AUhM  Pbela  OUcmUUn); 
TJW  UnglM  Woik»  of  Ororgt  tiahcrt,  twutly  arrtm^id  amf  annKdnM 
amt  OPiMidiTn/  in  rrjujinn  bu  Ati  Jt/e,  by  Ci.  II.  Palmn  (UotighUiu); 
Dowclen,  00  Ilortwrl  and  \a.a^uia,ia  Puritan  and  Angiioan  (Uolt). 

Cruhaw.   (Paffa  Zt\)    Piumt.  ed.  by  A.  R.  WaDer  <Ptiltuun}L 

^-Goaae'a  CMay  on  "Rlchaid  Craabaw,"  in  Ste^iOeetUk  Cntuiy  Studirx 

{DmM),  and  Uoirdant*  crittdmi  at,  in  Puritan  and  Aai/lican  (ftolt). 

Vaughui.  (PagQ  373.)  PnHical  Worlit  (MacinllLaD ) ;  8i 
r£exnliUan»,  In  "Templa  daMta"  (MactniUiui):  L.  1.  (iuUicy,  artide 
["Ueiiiy  Vntighan,  the  SOuriM."  ia  Uw  Athntie  MontUy,  May,  1 

I>owdi^n  in  Puritan  and  Ainjliean.  Sm  alao  aetertiuns  (rui 
tVaui^ian,  Herbert  etc.,  in  PanMMiat'a  Standard  Englith  Poem*  (llolt 
'^and  notes. 

The  Cavalier    Lyrlati.     {Pi«e  273.)     Tb    Uiiw   Potti    of 
Car^in*  Ptfiod,  «d.  b>-  Saintabury  (Cliiracwion  Pnaa);  Camtier 
Olaynanl.  Herrill);  A   Book  of  S&rmternlA  Ctnlurjf  Ljfriea,  «d. 
chelling  (Ginn). 

Henrick.    (Pag«  275.)     Work*.  «d.  tw  Fonaid,  2  vol*.  (Scribnor) 
[Poenu,  2  volt.,  In  "Tetuple  Ctaaafa"  (Uacmlllan):  Chryttuinl/t  (M 
miUao);  SrUdiont  from  ll*»peridta  and  Sobh  Ntimber»,  wl.  wilb  iulR>* 
luclion  by  T.  I).  AJdtich,  tn  "Century  OtMiin"  (Opnluiy),     Comb, 
'  eway  on  Ueni<dc,  in  Swmtetnlh  Ctntnrji  Studia  (Dodd). 
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Hilton.  (Page  27S.)  (a)  Works.  Poeticot  Work*.  e<l.  by  Mmmi 
3  voU.  (Ha«RiiUiui),  ia  the  abuidard  edition.  Petlie«l  WoHtm,  Glol 
Editiuo  (Macmillnn),  Thi  CaiAridgt  Milton  fiif  SehooU,  ad.  by  .\. 
^'o^ity  (Pultiain),  con  tain  iiig  Dcwrly  all  of  MilUin'*  &i^lah  pooiiis,  m 
p-iblinbcd  in  ten  amnU  iirfiuiMB.  fold  Mparatt-ly.  Tlicra  are  niinwfxMta 
•diliona  of  M3(on>  «rlecl«d  poetna.  Comta,  l.feidiu.  vU..  adapted  for 
wbool  uae.  Ptom  Workt,  ed.  by  J.  A.  Si.  John,  G  vob.  (MaomlUan 
Stktitd  Ptom  Writingt  (Applcton);  Areapofitiea,  oil.  by 
(MatntiUao). 
(b)  BiMiuPHT.  'Ilie  atandoid  n-ork  on  yiltoo  ii  Vanon'si  Li/e  of 
FjUtUm,  lit  omitMft'ow  teilh  Uit  Hitlory  of  hi*  Time,  6  <roU.  (UacmillBn)- 
I'kttlma,  itaiOH,  b  B.  U.  L. :  Ganiett,  .ViUon,  In  O.  W.  8.  ' 
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(c)  Criticism.  •  Raleigh's  MiUon  (Putnam)  and  Trent'*  M&tm 
(MacmiUaii)are  excellent  critical  Btudiee;Macaulay,"MiUoD"{in£sMyt. 
Vol.  I);  De  Quincey,  "On  MUton"  <in  Workt.  Masson'a  ©d.  Vol.  X); 
Lowell,  "Milton"  (in  Among  My  Bookt,  Vol.  II);  Maurice,  "  Milton"  (in 
TheFriendahipo!BookaajidOtherBtaayg,iiacnu]iaji)-,*ATnM,''MUloTi'' 
(in  Ettayi  in  Cniiciam,  2d  series,  Macmillan);  Bagehot,  in  Ltttrary 
Stvdie*,  Vol.  I  (Longmans);  *  S.  Brooke,  Milton,  in  Students'  literary 
Series  (Appleton);  Dowden,  "The  Idealism  of  Milton,"  in  TranaeripU 
and  Stadia  (Scribner);  Addison,  Critieitmt  on  Paradiae  Lost  (from  Tlu 
Spectator)  ed.  by  Cook  (Giiid). 

SxvBNTEBNTH  Cbntust  Phooh. 

Raldgh.  Poem»,  with  Sir  Heniy  Wotton's  (M&craillan);  Seleo- 
tions  from  prose  in  Saintsbury's  Specimens  of  Engliah  Proee  Style 
(Kegan  Paul)  and  Pauooast's  Standard  Englieh  Prote  (Holt);  Goese, 
Lile  of  (Appleton). 

Jeremy  Taylor.  (Page  290.)  *Holy  Livinff  and  Dying,  in  Bohn's 
Library  and  "  Temple  Claasics." 

BurtoD.  (Page  291.)  Anatomy  of  MelantAoly,  3  vols.  (Bohn);  L^e, 
in  Woods'  Athena  Oxonientee. 

Sir  T.  Browne.  Workt,  3  vols.  (Bohn);  JUligio  Medici  and  Vm 
Burial  in  "Temple  Clasaica;"  Hydriolaphia  and  the  Garden  of 
Cyrut  (Macmillan);  Selections  in  Panooaat's  Standard  Englieh  Proee 
(Holt);  L.  Stephen,  essay  on,  in  Houri  in  a  Library  (2d  seiies). 

Fuller.  (Page  293.)  CAureA  History  of  Great  Britain,  ed.  by  J. 
S.  Brewer,  6  vols.  (Clarendon  Ptms);  Holy  and  Profane  Statei;  The 
Author  and  His  Writinge  (Sonnenschein);  Wiee  Words  and  Quaint 
Counsels  of  Thontas  Fuller,  selected  by  Jeesop  (CSaieodon  Pms); 
Coleridge  on  Fuller  in  Literary  Hemains. 

Clarendon.  (Page  293.)  Charadert  and  epitodet  of  the  great  rAdlvm 
{Sdeclions),  ed.  by  Boyle  (Clarendon  Press). 

Walton.  (Page  294.)  The  ComjMe  Angler  In  Bohn's  Library, 
"Temple  ClaasicB,"  and  in  Everyman's  Libiaiy  (with  introduction 
by  A.  L«ng);  Lives,  of  Donne,  Hooker,  etc.,  in  Bohn'i  Library  and 
"Temple  dasaics;"  Lowell,  e«ay  on  "Walton,"  ia  Latetl  Literary 
Essays  (Houghton), 

Btmyan.  (Pagee  295-304.)  (a)  Works,  PUgrim'e  Progress  and 
Qraee  Abotmding,  ed.  by  VenaUee  and  Peacock  (Clarendon  Press). 
The  PUgrim't  Progress  may  also  be  bad  in  the  "  Temple  Claanca  "  and 
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in  EveiTDlAD's  Library.  The  IMy  War  and  the  Htavenlg  Footman. 
ed.  by  Peftoock  {CIurendoD  Press)  and  in  "  Temple  Classics; "  Li/t  and 
Dtatkof  Mr.  iiadman  and  The  Holy  War  (Pufnani). 

(b)  BlooRAiTir.  Froude.  Life,  in  E.  M.  L,;  Brown.  John  Bunyan, 
Ait  Z^,  rwMa,  and  Work»  {Houghton);  •  Macftiilay's  life  of  Bunj-an 
in  Etieydopodia  Britannica  {aina  included  In  his  Eaaayi);  W.  H.  White, 
/okn  Ativan,  in  "  Literary  Lives"  (Scribner). 

(c)  CHmcia.M.  •  Macaulsy,  essay  on  Southey'H  edition  of  tha 
P^grim'a  IVopreM.  in  Essays;  •  Dowdeti,  "Bunyan,"  in  Puritan  and 
Anglioan  (Holt);  Foster,  Biinyan'a  Country;  Studies  in  the  BedfonUhin 
Topograpky  oj  the  Fii^m't  Progress  (Virtue  4  Co.);  Royce,  "The 
Cms  of  John  Bunyan,"  in  SlTidiea  of  Good  and  Eril  (Appleton).  See 
abo,  B.  Wendell.  The  Temper  oj  lAa  SttienleeiUk  Century  in  English 
L^KvtuT*  (Senbnor). 


PART  m. 

THE  FRENCH  INFLUENCE. 

(Pmttt  306-321.) 

The  Enqland  07  the  Restohatiom. 

HiHTORT  AND  Ckiticish.  MacauUy,  Htilory  of  England,  Vol.  I, 
Chap.  III.  Beljame,  Le  Public  et  let  Homme» dt  Letlrei  en  Anglttem  au 
XVIIJ  SiecU  (1860-1744),  Paris.  1881  (Hachetto);  Gamett,  The  Age 
oj  Dryden  (Macmillan). 

John  Drjrden.  (Page  312.)  Work*,  ed.  by  Walter  Scott,  and 
revised  by  G.  Soiotsbury,  18  vols,  (Putnam);  Poetical  Worka,  od.  by 
W,  D.  Christie  (Globe  Edition);  Select  Poenu,  ed.  by  W.  D.  Christie 
(Clarendon  Press);  Eaayt,  ed.  by  W.  P,  Ker,  2  vols.  (Clarendon 
Preas);  An  Eeaay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  ed.  by  T.  Arnold  (ClarendoB 
Prees);  Sdeet  Satiret,  ed.  by  Collins  (Macmillan);  Selectiooa  from  the 
Eteayt  and  Religio  Laid  are  to  be  found  in  Cassell's  National 
Library;  Euaya  on  the  Drama,  ed.  by  W.  Stnink,  Jr.  (Holt). 

BiooRAPHT.  G.  Saintsbury,  Life  of  Dryden  (E.  M.  L);  W.  Scott, 
"Life,"  in  Saintsbury's  edition  of  the  Worke, 

Criticibu.  W.  Haziitt,  "On  Dryden  and  Pope,"  in  Leeturta  on  the 
Englith  Poela  (Bohn);  Macaulay,  "Dryden,"  in  Eeeaya,  Vol.  1;  Lowell, 
"Dryden,"  in  Among  My  Book»;  M.  Sherwood,  Dryden't  Dramatic 
Theory  and  Practice,  Yale  Studies  in  English,  No.  4  (Holt). 

Sdoobsted  Readings.  "AbsalomandAchitophel,"  Parti;  "Hae- 
Flecknoe,"  "  Under  Mr.  Milton's  Picture,"  "  Ode  to  the  Memory  of 
MistresBAnnKilb'grew,""Alexander'a  Feast,""  VeniCreatorSpiritua," 
"  Song  forSaint  Cecelia's  Day."  It  will  be  found  int«reating  and  profit' 
able  to  compare  Drydea'a  modemiaed  version  of  Chauoer'B  "Knight's 
Tale  (Palamoo  and  Arcite),"  with  the  original,  and  analyse  the  leepec- 
tive  merits  of  the  two  poetic  styles.  Pbosb.  "  Essay  of  Dramatic 
Poesy,"  orselectioas  in  Stnmk's  "  Dryden  "  or  in  Fancoaat'a  "  Standard 
English  Ptom." 

OiBBB  RwroKATiON  WaiTBfts. 

The  Drama.     (Page  319.)' 

(a)  Thomaa  Otmy,  Worke,  ed,  by  lliomton  (with  biography),  3 
vols.,  London,  1813;  Beet  Playe,  ed.  by  R.  Noel  (Mermaid  Series); 
Venice  Preaerved  and  Return  from  Pamatma  ("  Temple  Classics  "). 

Criticibu.    Gooee,  "Otway,"  in  SmenteetOh  Ctntvry  Studiea  (Dodd). 
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(b)  Wtlltom  Wyehatej.   {Pl«n  321.)    CcmpttU  Fhyt,  «d.  bjr  W.  I 
Ward  (UimiuukI  Sorioa). 

It)  Wtniain  ConertT*.  (Pago  321.)  ComjiU*  Ptayt,  vd.  by  A.  C. 
Gwuld  (Mvmuid  Series), 

]i<uaaAi-uv.    Goem,  irt/«  o/  K'if/Mm  Coit^rwiv  (0.  W.S.). 

Ckiticihu.   Uacnubtjr,  "Oomic  Dnmutiats  of  Lbn  It<«torntlon,"  la\ 
EiMf/t.  Vol.  IV;  lAinb,  "On  the  ArtiAcul  Comedy  of  Uw  Unt  Cetc 
liiry."  in  Eaaay*  o/  h'lia. 

John  Locke.     (P«ge  321  )     PkiUoiMttl  Workt,  2  voU.  (Hohn); 
&imf  TSoughta  tutneemimg  Ediiration,  td.  by  H.  H.  Quick  (Pitt    l*i 
Siirie«);  An  Hmay  rviMmina  llumaH  VndertlAndtng,  «l.  hf  A. 
Pmaer,  2  vnb.  (CUrmdan  Pnati). 

BtoORAi-ttv.    1'.  Fantnr,  Lotk«  (K.M.I..). 

CRmaiiM.    Vraaer.  John   Lock«  a*  a  Faaor  in  iWecbni    Tk 
(darandon  Prew). 


Thc  Aae  op  Popr. 

{PUM  313-303.} 

BtBTOOT  ADm  CnmasM.     •  L.  Stefihon,  Httlont  of  ^«(r/i»A  7"Aos 
in  tJM  EiglUtinlh  CenfHry,  CIi&|>.  XU  (I'uloam};  litljatnu,  L*  Publirt 
U*  tlimmatU  lAUrt*  m  An-/irt*rTt  att  XVIIl*  iiu<U  (lI.tclMtic);  Pot 
iiiigiith  Ltitntvn  im  tlit  Bightettah  Crntvry  (Hiirpc>r);(t<MW,  itiMo 
of  En^itli  UcnWMiw  o/  iht  tligiuenik  Crnluiy  (tbanilUn);  W. 
Oourthope,  "ODnwrvatixm  of  tho  EiKhi«enth  CrMUTy,"  in  Thf  Li 
Mortmriit  in  Bnaluh  Liltratum  (Murray);  O.  l^urn.  Tit*  Angus 
Agtt  ("Fniiod*  of  Curtponn  Liionktun-,"  SuribiMr);  F.  llAnS«on, 
Few  Word*  About  ilio  r.>j(lii«ciilh  Cnntury,"  In  The  CJMm  o/  Boot* 
{MflcmilUu):  Aalitoa.  Social  Life  in  llu  Rnyn  o/  Qu«m  AnitB  (ChkUo] 
'S^rdnny,  ^tqilniiii  aikf  f^e  EnrliiJt  in  lA«  Ei-jhlemlh  Centun/,  2 
(MnfTiiillan);  Mn.  OIi|>)iiii)l,  HiiJ«rutil  Charatteri  of  tkr  Sfii/n  a}  Qut 
Anne  (t.'cnlttry):  *  Lcckv,  llialary  of  Hiviia'vl  in  Ihe  t'lyhlefnih  Crnlur 
Vol.  1,  Chap.  IV;  Vol.  Vi,  Cliap.  XXIU  (A|>iiIcloii):  rVnnw,  The  Al 
0/rr>p«  (Hand-books  of  En^Ii"''  Liicrsturr)  (.Muomlllnn);  Morria.  ^|^] 
Anne,  luid  abo    lu*  Karfy  fInnorerianM,  botli  in  Epockt    of    Hiato. 
(tjorilmer):    *Tlurh«trny.  Enjli^h  //uiwoNnita.  tKl,  by   Plialps   (Molt 
I>oh»oii.  l1'fHM>n//<vnrfA(D'idd);SjiMice,  Atttftlolrt  ami  Obtirvatuint i. 
Book*  and  .Vm  from  (Aa  CoinxrtaHoa  *f  Mr.  Pope.  2d  eil..  1858  (J,  [t. 
Smith);  DobtKin.  gvpAffimfA  Cealuty  Vijitdtea.  3  icriea  (Uodd). 

Alexander  Pope.    (Pit«e  32(1  )  Workt,  «!  br  Elwin  nml  Courthof 
10  fob    (Murmy);   ForHeal    Warkt.   mI.    by  Waul   (Ciob*    t:<llili>n] 
B—ag  on  Afon,  alw  Satira  and   Episila,  od.  by  TaUiMU  (Cl«t 
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BioMRAPHT,  L.  Stephen,  AUxartder  Pope  (G.  H.  L.);  Courthope, 
"life,"  inGlwinand  Courthope's  edition  of  Workt,VoL  V;  Carruthua, 
Life,  iwiudiTig  LeUert  (Bohn). 

CiUTicmM,  CoDingtOQ,  "  Poetry  of  Pope,"  Jn  Oxford  Etaaya,  1858; 
L.  Stephen,  "  Pope  as  a  Moralist,"  in  Howe  in  a  Library,Vol.  I  (PaU 
nun);  EssayB  in  Lowell's  My  Study  Windovu;  De  Qu  in  cot's  Bio- 
graplucal  EaKayi,  and  also  in  his  Eeaaye  on  the  PoeU;  HaiUttt  "  On 
Dryden  and  Pope,"  in  Leeturee  on  the  Bnglith  PoeU  (Bohn), 

ScGOKBTED  Rbadinob.  "Spring,"  laPaslorait;  "  Windsor  Forest," 
"Dying  CiuTBtian  to  His  Soul,"  "Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfor- 
tunate  Lady,"  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  "An  Essay  on  Han."  "Epistl* 
to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,"  "The  Universal  Prayer,"  "Ode  on  Solitude," 
Moral  Essays,  1. 

SouE  Minor  Posts  oif  Popn's  Time. 

Matthew  Prior.  (Page  336.)  Works,  ed.  by  Johnaoa  (Aldtne 
Poets);  Selected  Poeme,  ed.  by  Dobson  (Scribner). 

fiiooRAPHY.  Dobaon,  "Matthew  Prior,"  in  EighleenlhCenluTyVigneltei 
(Dodd);  and  also  in  the  Introduction  to  hia  Work*,  ed.  by  Johneon, 

JohQ  Gay.  (Page  337.)  Poelteal  Worka,  ed.  by  Undechill,  2  vols, 
(Scribner);  Poena,  Riverside  edition  (Houghton). 

BiooiuPHr  AND  Criticism.  Life,  in  Uoderhill's  edition  of  hia  Worka; 
Essays  in  Dobson'sMwwUantM  (Dodd);IFeiJmi>t>terifev{n«,  VoLCXL, 
1893. 

Tbomaa  Pamell.  (Page  339.)  Poems,  ed.  by  Aitken  (AUiM 
Poets);  Goldsmith,  "Life  of  Pamell,"  in  Work*,  Vol.  IV  (Bcdin). 

AOTBOHSniP   IN  THE  AtJODSTAM  AoK. 

Page  340,  See  general  references  to  England  of  Pope  (Study  Uat, 
p.  20),  and  especially  Beljame's  Le  Pjibtic  tt  lea  Homme*  dt  Lettree  en 
Anglelerre  au  XVIII*  SieeU  (Hachette). 

Richard  Steele.  (Page  344.)  Seketiotu  from  Steele,  being  papers 
from  the  Taller,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  ed.  by  Dobson  (Clarendon 
Pre8s);*SeJecfv>ru,  ed.  byO.  R.  Carpenter  (Ginn). 

BiooRAPBr.  DobsoD,  Riehard  Suile  (E.  W.  S.,  Longmans);  Aitken, 
Lt/e  of  Richard  Steele,  2  vols.  (Scribner). 

Criticisw.  John  Forster,  "Richard  Steele,"  in  Biographical  Buaya 
(Murray);  Thackeray  in  The  Engliah  Humourieta  (Holt). 

Joseph  Addison.  (Page  351.)  Worka,  ed.  by  Greene,  6  vols.  (Mac- 
milian);  Eeaayi,  choeen  and  ed.  by  J.  R.  Green  (Hacmillan);  Crilieiama 
on  Paradiae  LoA,  ed.  by  Cook  (Ginn);  SeUetiona  from  Addiaon't  papera 
in  the  Spectator,  ed.  by  Arnold  (Clarendon  Press);  Spedalor,  ed.  by 
Morley,  3  vols.  (Routledge);  *SsIed  Btaayt  of  Addiaon,  with 
Macaulay'e  essay  en  Addiaon,  ed.  by  lltuiber  (Allyn  &  Bacon). 
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fiiooiumr.  Cxurtbope,  Addiaim  (E.M.  L.);  Lucy  Aiken,  Lift  tf 
AMitan,  2  vols.    (LoiKkin,  lBt3i;1'iMk«nty,  ftmry  Stmoiul  (poMtm). 

CuTtCiBK.  UuUH."P«na<Ucal  BeaLyiatH."  ia  BttgliakCvmicWriUr* 
("T«inpU  ClMricM");  Tluckemy,  in  Tht  EnytuK  IlumimnM; 
Mwwnhy,  eamy  on  AMUam  (mpra). 

Tb<  History  of  tht  HowL  (Page  357.)  lUlMdi,  Tkt  BntUA 
iVoiW  from  It*  Origm  to  Sir  WalUr  ScM  (Soriboer);  SJioMOd*,  tntnduf 
tion  to  Ifu  Studg  of  Eitgtuh  Pirtion  (lientb);  CKim,  Dvrafopnwnt  o/  lA* 
En^ith  Kovfl  (UMtnilUii);  Piiniop,  //ulary  «/  Pnm  Fiet»H,  2  vob. 
(Bolui):  MiuMMi.  BrilvA  .VorriMt  and  iMr  Stgif  (Lotlirop):  Tueket^ 
iniui,  flutorji  of  UngfUh  PnM*  Fietton  (Putnam);  WarrMi,  ffutory  «/ 
M*  S<mt  f*rwtwM  to  (An  SnwndtmrA  (?<i»A0y  (Holt);  JuHwnuMi,  Ki^Ut 
N09ti  in  fA<  T'lW  o/  S^kapectre  (Putnun):  StoddanI,  £iWuIum  «/ 
^  EagiM  Xortl  (Mncmillnn^  lAninr,  rA<  Knffliih  .VmW  (di^ribartf); 
Howells,  Critieit»t  on4  FictiQit  (Ilatpor);  (Crawford,  TAf  A'arW;  Ifhit 
A  /•  (Maenlilltui):  Klatltii-<m.  Mutoriati  Sorri  and  OUmr  Ktunyi;  kIm 
iti*  Aaptd*  o/  Fietion  (Scrihocr);  Fonyth,  .Vi>(«t>  and  fi'orttiM*  o}  lA« 
£4rUM<n(&  Ccnlory  (Apploton). 

8coo»m>  READuroa.  (Pagia  36t.)  Ovi»bury'«  "CliBn«l4u«." 
in  hu  ir«rJt#  (Libnur  of  Old  Anlhon,  Scribtwr);  li^rie,  Microeotno- 
ffraphy  (Arber's  En^l«h  Itepriiito);  A  Book  »/  CJiamettn,  Mlec(«d  fnm 
llutt  writuigs  of  Ovnrbury,  EvIp  and  Builer  (likltnburgh,  \96&).  Con- 
pare  tbowt  cliaiBcler-alddicn  niili  tiio  Do  Ooverlcy  jMpen. 

DanJel  D«fo«.  (Page  363.)  Work$,  tA.  bj-  Ahknn,  10  rok.  (Unnl); 
Jtrurnal  o/  tht  PUigf*  Ymt  ("  Tomple  Clawdn  ") ;  Rahintm  Crtiaoe  (Evm;. 
maa'a  Llbraiy);  Hi»l«ry  ami  Ia/»  of  Colotti  Jat^tte,  ed.  by  AJikui, 
3  vol*.  (Donl);  £*aay  m  Projeda  (OmmU'*  NalionBl  Librarv);  Tb 
fivjfa-  Jiri/i  oni  OUtT  forifcr  ITorH  ad.  by  Morlay  (Curi'ibrooka 
Ubnrr);  Satctioiu  from  Dtfoe't  Minor  Novtb,  «d.  by  Swiiuburv 
(UmhwImi). 

Biooiunir.  Mhito,  ZV/m  (E.  M.  L.);  !.«»,  Z^,  3  volt.  (LAodcn. 
1869):  Wriglit,  Life  (Ca«i«a):  Fani«r.  "Deloa,"  in  Hitiorieat  ami 
Bitgnpkicat  &'<ny(  (Loodon.  1860). 

CRmcHU.  *L.  StophpR,  "Dofoo'n  Novrit,"  la  //oim  in  a  /Aftrvfy, 
Vol.  I  (PutaAffl)i  Deoiits  "Duiiol  Defoe,"  in  Sittdiet  in  Bivlith  IaUt*- 
litre  (Lnodon,  1S70);  l<'ofltt«T,  in  Hiitorieal  and  Biagmphieat  Kamty, 
VoL  II  (I^ndon,  185K). 

Jonathan  Swift.  (Page  372.)  Work*,  od.  by  T*-roplp  Scott,  with 
Blozraplucal  Tnttoduction  by  l.«clcy,  12  vob.  {ltohn);(7u//it«r'«  TVni^ 
C'Temple  OiiiwiM");  Tale  of  a  Tub.  and  Other  fVort*.  f>d.  by  Untlrt 
(ChiUbcoolm  Libnuy).  ini-Iudu  acfectioM  fram  "  PotoM,"  mmI  "  J. 
to8l«lli>";Stanl(iy  l^ats-Vaoh,  IjMert  and  JtmmaU  of  Jowahim 
(8cribner)L  There  aro  iittmeroua  expurgntod  rdiiiom  of  OuUlrrr'i 
TratA,  iiKih  m  thoM  publiabed  b^  Cinu  &  Co.,  Mid  ttlayiurd,  Tl«||i| 
ACo.  3H 
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UPHT.    Craik,  L^t,  2  vols.     (UacmiUiUi);   L.  Stephen,  Swi/t 

fimti.  CoHiia,  Jonathan  Sioi/i;  A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study 
);  Horiarty,  Dtan  Smfl  and  Hit  Writings  (Scribner);  Thack- 
.The English  Humourists  (Holt);  Biirell,  in  Men,  Women  and 
,8c!ribner);  Lecky,  'm  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland 
qd);  Maason,  in  The  Three  Devils  (HacmillaD). 

ta  Phosx  WBrrsRs  of  the  £1arlt  Eiohtxznth  Cbntdrt. 
'Artmtlmot.   (Page  381.)    Aitkeu,  Life  and  Works  (Clarendon 

!&»llngbroke.  (Page  382.)  Works,  with  Life  by  Goldsmtth, 
Xondon,  180S);  Liters  to  Sir  Wm.  Wyndam  and  Pope  (CaaBeU'a 
1  libiuy);  Selections  in  Pancoaat's  Standard  English  Prose. 
'UTHX  AND  CiunciSU.  Harrop,  Bolingbroke;  a  Political  Study 
'jieian  (Kegan  Paul);  'CoUios,  Bolingbroke;  an  Historical  Study 
5;  KniBll,  in  Esiayt  About  Men,  Women,  and  Booka  ^ribner); 
poUtigbroke  and  His  Times,  2  vola.  (Longmans). 
V  Bokele;.  (Page  386.)  Works,  ed.  by  Fraser,  4  vols. 
vn  Freae);  Selections  from  Berkeley,  ed.  by  Fiaaer  (Glu«ndon 

^AVBT  AMD  Criticisu.  Lift,  in  Fraser'a  ed.  otWorka:  *M.G. 
,'OaOTge  Berkeley  and  bia  Americaa  Visit,"  in  Three  Men  of 
iPntiuin). 

RlCHABDBON  AND   FlKIJ>IM<}> 

A  Kkhardsoo.  (Page  388.)  Works,  20  vols,  (Lippinratt). 
;ursr.  Dobmn,  Samuel  Richardson  (^.il.l.);  ll  Stephen,  fo 
n  a  Library,  V<A.  I  (Putnam);  Traill,  in  The  Nea  Fiction  (New 
hm). 

J  ntldlag.  (Page  390.)  Works,  ed.  by  Saintsbury,  12  vols. 
Jevmal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon,  ed.  by  Dobson  (Whittingham); 
IMS,  Joseph  Andrexet,  and  Amelia,  in  tbe  Bohn  Library. 
mtroT  AJfD  Criticibm.  lawrence,  Life  and  Times  of  Henry 
t  (London,  1855);  Dobson,  Henry  Fielding  (B.  H.  L.);  Hailitt, 
•  English  Novelists,"  in  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers; 
hWj  la  Houra  in  a  Library,  Vol.  Ill  (Putnan));Q.  B.  ftnlth,  "Our 
■Mt  NoTolist,"  in  Poets  and  Novelists  (Smith  and  £.). 

Tobias  Smoujett. 

MflnioIlBtt.    (Page  391.)    TrorA:«,  ed.  with  memoir  by  Baint*- 

13  Ttda.  (Lippinoott);  Roderick  Random,  Peregrine  PieUe,  and 

ny  Clinker,  in  the  Bohn  Library. 

«aPHT  ANO  Criticibm.    Hannay,  Li/«  (G.W.8.);  Widter  Soott, 

fa,"  (o    Biographical   Memoirs;   Thackeray,  in  The    Bi^KA 

rbtefHolt). 


PART  IV. 
THE  MODERN  ENGLISH  PERIOD. 

UfitiiNNiKu  OP  Modern  Literatu rr,     (Pugc  :)93-M0.) 

UmoKT  Axa  CiutiCMU.  Mm.  0)i|>lia»l.  Ltienry  HiMory  of  Enf/luwl 
to  ttte  Emt  0/  Oh  JUiihlttrak  and  B^ttning  0/  iKt  SituUatUt  CVnTHry, 
3  vols.  (HMraIU»n>;  *SaiuM)Hiry,  lliHoiy  o/  iViitHemth  CMfvry 
IMtntin.  nSfhimS  (MiMiittUUD):  HeHord.  TAt  Ajfe  of  tFordfuorA 
(Handbooka  of  J^igUsh  LiteMtun  Uocmilliui);  iteintttHiiy,  Eimi^ 
on  EnglM  LUenttun,  178&-I80O  (Scribner);  Been.  Ewjiuh  Komai^ 
(icwm  in  Ihe  Kijki*itlH  Cfttury  (Holl);  •  Pbclpa,  Uryinninqji  0/ 
UnglUh  fiamantie  Morfoetit  (Gmn);  IVrry,  tCnglith  l.ttrraturt  iit 
EighirrnA  Ctnturg  (lUrpftr);  tioMe,  Ki^UuiUk  Ctnlwy  LUi 
(.Miii:iiiiiUn>:  TtawdeB.  Frencli  litmlalioit  and  EnglM  LUrralurt  (,  _ 
Mr);  *  DowdM,  iUudif  in  Liitnturt,  1789-1877  (Scriboftr);  lV>iirt- 
bope.  "Ttio  Itovoliiilon  In  Ei^ixh  Pootrjr  «nd  KicCion."  in  Cnm 
Modtm  tfiMory.Vol.  X.Cbnp,  XXil  (Uacmfllaii).  Bm  al»o  Vol.  rv 
BnutdcB,  Main  Currenia  in  Nitultmth  Century  LiUratiire  (Mitfnii'lUi 

Suou«l  Johiuon.    (Paga  401,)     HVfat.  II  vol*.  (Oxrord.  IKO-- 
Ukm  of  M^  /•«(*,  od.  by  Hill.  3  vols.  (a»rein»on  I'wwi):  Romi_ 
«d.  by  Hill  (Clawidon  Prws);  Vanitj/  of   Hunan  IVwAct,  «I.  I^  Payii^ 
(Oanrndoii  Pre»);  .'!alMion».  tA.  by  IIDI  (CUn-ndon  Pnvw);  f.i.™  0/ 
tJk«  pMt«,  3  voU  (Boliiil;  /.<««■•,  aO.  by  IIIII.  3  voJ*   (Clnrend*^  Pmw) 

BiooRAPBT.  •  BosH-clI.  ;,i7«.  ed.  by  HO!,  fl  vol*.  (Oxfowl  Wnn-h  > 
L.  Stephco.  JoA.i**n  (E  M.  I, );  r.mnt,  W«(0.  W.8.);  •Map»iil«y, 
^tf«.  l8S<i.  in  EnpydopHidia  BriUnmi-n,  fltli  (d. 

CRi-ncjsM.    I,-Swi>hoo.  "Dr.  Johiwon'i.  Writimp.."  in  ftoun  in, 
VOfary.  Vol  II  (Puimm);  mncW.  "  Doctor  Johnwn."  (n  OhU^ 
9\  MriM  (ScrilniM):  Hill,  Dr,  Joknton;  Hit  Fricndt  and  flis 

gmHb,  Eldor);  ScoMmho.  .lg«  of  Joknmm  (R»»dbooln  of 
tonture.  UMtnilhn);  L«tular.  "ImB^imfy  CoDrerwUoiM 
8ttitiu»l  Jahncon  nntl  Jf>Jin  Ilonwi  Tooke."  in  Imagimmi  Conv. 
Vol,  in  (DeM):  *  r«flyle.  "Samwl  Jolinaon."  in  CHHeol and  .Vi»«4- 
^■w»u<  ^itKiyc  MiiMrtluy,  "Samunl  Johnaon,"  in  Enajp,  Vol.  1 
wviow  of  Crokdr'N  od  »(  Rmwein. 

KtiotiwiTKD  RxADiN'os.  "Loniloo,"  "Tlie  Vnnilyof  Huninn  WUI 
"  RiiHK-l  i».*"  "Utler  to  LoM  CI  »st  it  fir  Id."  Mveo  o("Poi».*"  "Q 
■ml  "ColliiM, "  or  three  or  four  otiwr  rcprc«cnialive  bioKraphim,  fi 
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the  Lives  of  the  Poets;  E>n>Iogiie  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick,  at  the  opening 
of  Theatre  Royal,  Dniry  Lane. 

Edward  Gibbon.  (Fag6  403.)  Horiaon,  OAbon  (E.M.  L.);  Autobi- 
ography, ed.  by  G.  B.  Hill  (Putnun);  Bagehot,  "  Gibbon,"  in  LiUrary 
Studita,  Vol.  11.  (Longmans). 

The  Whtterb  or  the  New  School. 

Allan  lUnuay.  (Page  408.)  Po«m4,  with  Life,  2  vols.  (FaiBley, 
1877);  Poems,  with  Biogisphical  Sketch  by  J.  L.  Robertson  (Canter- 
bury Foeta);  GerUU  Shepherd  (SJmpkin). 

BiooRAPHY.    Smeaton,  Life  ("  Famous  Scots,"  Scribner). 

Junes  Thomson,  (Page  410.)  Poems,  ed.  by  Tovey,  2  vols.  (Aldine 
Poets);  Seasons,  and  Cattle  of  Indolenee,  ed.  by  Robertson  (Claicndon 
Press);  Same,  ©d.  by  Greene  (Athenieum  Press). 

BioQRAPHr.  H.  S.  Salt,  Li/e  (London,  1888);  Morel,  Jams  Thomson, 
aa  vie  ei  lesiruvret  (iiachette);  Bayne,  Life  ("Famous  Scots,"  Scribner); 
Hailitt,  "Thomson  and  Cowper,"  in  Lectures  on  the  English  Poeti 
(Dodd);  Johnson,  in  Lives  of  the  Poets  (Clarendon  Press). 

John  Dyer.  (Page  412.)  Poems,  ©d.  by  Thomas  (Welsh  Library 
UnwinV;  Selections,  with  Essay  by  Dowden,  in  Ward's  English  Poets, 
Vol.  Ill  (Macmiihin). 

Biography.     Johnson,  in  Lives  of  the  Poets  (Clarendon  Presa). 

William  CoUins.  (Page  412.)  Poems,  with  Memoir,  ed.  by  Thomas 
(Aldine  Poets);  Selections,  with  Essay  by  Swinburne,  in  Waid'a  EoQ' 
lish  Poets,  Vol.  Ill  (Macmillan). 

BiooiupHr  AND  Ceuticism.  Johnson,  in  Lives  of  the  Poets  (ClareD- 
don  Press);  Swinburne,  in  Miscellanies  (Scribner). 

TliomaaGray.  (Page4]2.)  IF(wA«Mt  iVossand  rerM,ed.  byGosse, 
4  vols.  (Macmillan);  Poetical  Works,  ed.  by  Brsdshaw  (Aldine  Poets); 
Letters,  ed.  by  Tovey,  2  vols,  (fiohn);  Seleetiont,  ed.  by  Phelps  (Atho- 
nieum  Press). 

BiooHAPHT.  Gosse,  Life  (E.  M.  L.);  Johnson,  in  Lives  of  the  Poets 
(Clarendon  Press);  Lowell,  in  Latest  Literary  Essays  (Houghton);  U. 
Arnold,  in  Essays  in  Criticism,  2nd  series  (Macmillan). 

Junes  Beattle.  (Page  413.)    Poems,  ed.  by  Dyce  (Aldine  Poets). 

Tliomaa  Chatterton.  (Page  419.)  Poetical  Worka,  ed.  by  Skeat,  2 
vols.  (Aldine  Poets);  Poetical  Works,  with  Prefatory  Notice  by  Rich- 
mond (Canterbury  Poets);  Selediont,  with  Essay  by  WattS'I>tuiton,  in 
Ward's  English  Poets,  Vol.  Ill  (Macmillan). 

BioaRAPHT.  Masson,  Life  (IDodd);  Been,  in  History  of  English 
Romaniieism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Holt):  R.  Noel,  in  Poetry  and 
PoeU  (Kegan  Paul). 
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G*oTgt  Crabbe.    (Page  413.)    Pofiieal  WarkM,  with  Ltfo,  ed. 
Son  (ScnlmBr);  Tib  &r«u^  C' 'r<»*Nc  CUmmm"):  SfJoM  Porni  (Cui- 
tacbiurPwU). 

BiooHAPHT  Aici>  Cnittnau.  Aii^pif,  lA!e  (B.  M.  L,);  K^bbcl, /^i/r, 
in  G.  W.  8.  (ItoibtMtr);  L.  StAphm.  in  /four*  iii  m  l/ibrary.  Vol.  II 
(PuUuua);  Wooctlierry.  fn  MaJtan  of  ttilrmfttr*  (UkianiUan);  Hon, 
in  SMbume  £uayt,  3ikI  Horiea  (I'utatini)- 

WUUun  Bloke,  (('kgelie.)  Fa«ni«,  witli  momoir  by  W,  i|.  RoMcUl 
(AJdine  Poets);  Pttmt,  iritli  BpecimoM  oJ  |>ro>te  urillnip  {CttUiertiUfr 
BDeu}i 

BioaxAi'HY  A\i>  CiiirKTiHif.  (iDchriM,  /.f/«  (MaintiillaD),-  Qwia- 
bume,  ITiUinm  Mnt«,-  a  CHliml  ^May  (Chnilo). 

Oliver  Goldmitb.  (P^K  423.)  B'urit*.  with  I.ifo.  mI,  by  Gibbn, 
S  vol*,  (liolin);  Potmt.f'tatis.and  /ftuayt,  ed,  by  Aikin  bih)  Tuokennan 
(Crowell);  .UlacrJAii«m.«  Workt.  ml.  by  Uiimio  (dloln  VA.);  Viear  •/ 
H'dJktjMf,  /*Mnu  and  Play*  (Moriey'a  Unlvoroal  Ubmry):  UrUetitrnt 
/mm  GMmtilh.  «d.  by  DotMoo  ^loreoiioin  Prmn);  V'iMr  o/  n'ak^flrU. 
ed.  br  UaryA.  iontaa{Loiicntkiu);&r«d  PiM!>n«,  mI.  by  KoKo  (A 
onn  Book  Co.);  SIm  Sloops  to  C«itfurr  (CmwU'*  NaIIoimI  Ubi 
i^yt  (Bobn). 

BioaKAPinr.  Fora(«r,  Lil»  atui  TimeM  o/  Oliw  OoliUmtili,'2  \-ofa. 
(Chkpmaii  and  11);  Dobaun,  Ul«  (G.  W.  8.);  Block,  U/«  <F..  .U.  L.): 
Irving,  LtV'  (Putnam). 

CKincuu.  DoC^noey,in  KaM^  Ml  fAtpMla;  Manulay.iii  E. 
Vul.  IV;  DobMB,  "nuMxinilh'H  Play«  and  Pbeiui,"  in  HtUrrltan 
([>odd);  •Thackomy,  in  The  b'njIuK  HumourutM  (1I«h)i  Koiriii, 
//omM  and  Haunl*  of  lite  Briiith  PoeU  (RMiUodso). 

Edmund  Burke.    (Piigo4».)    Srttetion*  fnim  Ih-rke.  M    hy  t^j 
3  Toln.  {('Urendon  Prnw);  Wofk»,  IS  vol*.  (tiahn)^SrlrclwHa  from  tiur 
«cl.  bv  Pvrry  (lli>lt):  Utrnt]/  «»   thr  SubliMt  and   IttatHilul  ("Tnmi 
Clamiai'');Amtricnn8pe«ltuand  liters  on  the  Irultttuttiiim  (Morli 
Univenwl  Libmty);  /Wtor  la  a  .\obla  liorA,  with   lutrodurtlcm 
DMai,i.il.  bySmytli  (G<iin).    Uoatof  the  imixirtant  works  ■»  print 
aeparntcly  in  tlic  Bobn  Ubntry. 

BifwnxpiiT.    Prior,  Life  (nolin);  Moricy,  W«  (E.  M.  U). 

CBiTiciftw,  Dawdvn,  in  Tht  French  Rrralaium  and  Efu/Hth 
fiifw  ^riboice);  L.  Sicf>)icn,  in  HuMyti}  Bf^ti*h  Thon^t  in  ihti . 
MitfA  C«nrury.  Vol.  11  (Pulnum):  Burkle.  In  llMury  of  Cu-Qm 
Kn^nd  (Uin^uitii):  Woudrow  Wil*un,  "Tbo  Intcirreier  at  EnglU 
Ubsrty,"  in  Urre  l.iterahirt  (Iloiugbloii);  Murlivy,  fdmunit  Burtit; 
un  HiHarieal  Sltuj^  (XUnmilUn). 

WlUlam  Cowper.  (P(kRo4»t,t  TToriM,  ad.  by  RtMihum  (C.lube  Kd  )j 
Sfitdion*  /nmi  (Ac  Podical  Work*,  ed.  by  J.  O.  Murnky  (Athnn»n»i 
I'tm^y, StlKtimf  from  Cowi>tr,wilhl4lt.tA.  by GiiBOt,  2  voU.liannn- 
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don  Freaa);Selectiona  from  Poerm,  ed.  by  Oliphant  ^acmiHan);  Ltttert, 
ed.  by  Benham (MacDiilUu);  The  rasJt(" Temple  Classics");  Selections 
from  "The  Task,"  in  Pancoaat'e  Standard  English  Poema;  Selections 
in  Cassell'B  National  Library,  and  Canterbury  Poets. 

BiooRAPBT.  Goldwio  Smith,  Cotpptr  (£.  H.  L.) ;  Wright,  Lift 
(Uowin);  I/t/«,  Southey,  2  vols.  (Bohn);Benliiam,"Memoirs,"  in  Globe 
Ed.  of  Works  (Macmillan). 

Cbiticibm.  Bagehot,  "William  Cowper,"  in  LiUrary  Studies,  Vol.  I 
(Longman);  *L.  Stephen,  "Cowper  and  Rousseau,"  in  Hour*  in  a 
Library.Vdl.  Ill  (Putnam), Brooke, "Cowper,"  in  Theology  in  the Engluh 
PoeU  (Appleton);Woodberry,  "Three  Men  of  Piety  —  Bunyan,  Ck»wper, 
Channing,"  in  Studies  in  Letter*  and  Life  (Macmillan);*  Sainte-Beuve, 
"Cowper,"  in  Eriglish  Portraits  (Translations  from  Cavseries  du  Lundi, 
(Holt);  Dobaon,  in  Eighteenth  Century  VigneUes  (Dodd). 

SooQESTED  Readikos.  Cowper's  works  will  be  found  to  repajr  close 
and  repeated  reading,  both  for  their  intrinsic  merits  and  for  their 
intimate  relations  to  the  literary  and  general  history  of  his  time.  The 
student  should  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Letters, 
which  can  hardly  be  over-praised,  and  with  The  Task;  he  should  know, 
of  course,  all  the  best  of  the  shorter  poems  (Linei  on  the  Receipt  of  My 
Mother's  Picture,  The  Loss  of  the  Royal  George,  The  Castaway,  John 
Gilpin,  etc.),  a,tid  he  should  have  at  least  some  acquaintanoe  with  the 
earlier  poems  (The  Progress  of  Error,  Tirocinium,  etc.)  which  ate  often 
unduly  neglected. 

Robert  Burns.  (Page  444.)  Poetical  Works,  ed.  hj  W.  E.  Henley 
(Houghton);  Complete  Works  and  Letters,  ed.  by  Smith  (Globe  Ed.); 
Poems  and  Songs, 2  voia.  "Temple  Classics";  PoenM{Cant«rbury  Poets); 
The  Centenary  Bums,  ed.  by  Henley  and  Hendeison,  4  vols.  (Whit- 
taker);  Selections  from  the  Poem*,  ed.  by  Dow  (Athenwim  Press); 
Life  and  Works,  ed.  byChambera,  revised  by  Wallace  (Chambers). 

BioacuPHY.  Shairp,  Bum*  (E.  M.  L.);  Blackie,  Life  (O.  W.  8.); 
Lockhart,  Life,  ed.  by  Douglass  (Bohn). 

Criticisu.  *Carlyle,  (a)  "Bums,"  in  Critiecd  and  MxteeUaneout 
Essays;  (f>)  "Bums,  The  Hero  as  blaa  of  Letters,"  in  Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship;  a  convenient  edition  containing  both  essays  is  in  Longmans' 
English  Classics;  Shairp.  "Scottish  Song  and  Bums,"  in  Aspects  of 
Poetry  (Houghton);  Stevenson,  "Some  Aspects  of  Robert  Bums,"  in 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books  (Scribner);  Haxlitt,  in  Lectures 
on  the  English  Poets  (Dodd);  Lang,  "To  Bums,"  in  LeUers  to  Dead 
Authors  (Scribner);  Henley,  "Life,  Genius,  Achievement,"  essay  in 
his  edition  of  the  Works  (Houghton);  Brooke,  "Bums,"  in  Theology 
in  the  English  Poets  (Appleton);  Forster,  "Bums,"  in  Great  Teachers 
(Redway) ;  see  alw  poems  on  Bums  by  Wordsworth  and  Whittier. 

SuoGEBTED  RBA-Dixoa.  The  following  brief  list  contains  only  a  few 
of  Bum's  more  notable  and  familiar  poems.  It  is  intended  as  only  an 
introduction  to  more  extended  study. 
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I  Somm:  "  O  Wert  Thou  b  tba  OuM  BiM ,"  "  John  Andi 
Mr  Jo,"  "  To  Uiu7  in  Ucovmi,"  "  Highliuid  Uiuy,"  "  V«  Buika 
B1M8  o'  Bonnie  T)ooit."  ■•  Flow  0««tly  Sw(«t  Aftoii,"  "  O,  Hj-  Luvt'< 
lik«  ■  KmI,  Kcd  Itam,"  "S<oU  Wha  iUu>  wi'  WalloM  Bled,"  "In  Ibnn. 
lor  ilonoid  Pnvcrty,"  "  Mncphoraon's  Fnrcn-oll,"  "AuM  Ijutg  S}im." 

II.  S Tu PATH Y  *  ITS  Naiitrs  kud  AMi>uLB:"ToaMauntatn  Ouisy," 
"  To  a  Mouse  on  1'iirtiiag  up  bor  Ncrt  wilti  »  riougb,"  "  On  Scaiioc 
•ome  Water-fowl  in  Loch  Turit,"  "  On  Sating  ft  Woondwl  Han  Lini|i 
by  Mb." 

IIL    "AddfCM  10  tbE  Deil,"  -Addreaa  to  Um  Unco*  Guid." 

IV.     "The  ColUir**  Sotiirday  Nighi,"  '■Tmn  o'  Bhwilo;,"  ■'  Th* 
Decs,"  "  Tho  DHk*  of  Ayr,"  "  TIm  Joily  B«aBn,''     llw  Holy  Fki 


it.^^ 


VUUaih  Wordsworth.  <ra«o4S0.}  tr«rJl*«/Tr{!»nman<//>on)fAy 
IFer^McOrtA,  ed.  l>y  Knij^lit,  13  voU,  (UncmllUn);  PorJunl  ll'':>rj:*,  td. 
by  Horley  (Globe  Kd.);  ikietHona  /mm  Itte  Poena,  ed.  by  DotniM 
(Atbroieiim  Pmw);  Srltetiona,  c<l.  by  M.  Arnold  (Goldwi  TrMMSiy 
Sories);  WoniawriK*  Pnlaet*.  «d.  by  Ooorxe  (Ileatb):  TAa  Pnlidi, 
S«iMwto,  and  Th  Sxntraiox,  3  vob.  C  TvmplB  CLumoi  ''). 

BioaaAPiir.  Ia/c,  VoU.  IX,  X,  XI.  of  ivaighl'a  cd.  of  WortUworth'i 
VonU  (UacmlUan);  •\\y*t*,  lilx  (K.  M.  I..);  RavnuJey,  LOmirv  Xmw- 
eioHotu ol tA»  Engluli  Laktt.'i  vul*.  (M*cnuIl«ti):*L»iCaub,£'dr/y  Ii^C 
a  iSfuifji  0/  jA«  PkImU,  tmiuUud  by  J.  M.  )hUi.lb«>nfl  (fXintX 

CumciJWi.  Pe  QuiiK«r,  "On  Wordnworlira  Poetiy."  In  ITodb 
(MMMni'«  ed..  Blaclc);  Sointabury,  "WordBwartli  and  Colendgn;  TVlr 
CiMnpMiioat  uid  Adveniuwi),"  in /futof^tf/CriMriMn,  Vot.  Ill  (llodd); 
Hailiit,  (rt)"On  WoTdHworUi."io  Ltcturt* on tkt EttgliiA  P<Wii (Undit)! 
9) "  Wonlsu-OTlb,"  in  Spirit  of  ihe  A^t  (UacmfllAn);  Ba^oi,  '■  War 
woftb,  Tcnnyaon  Mid  Drawninc/'in  lAUrary  Stvdim,  Vol.  II  (l^g 
muw):  Shairp.  (n)  "Wordonxirili.  tlie  Man  and  Pbat,"  b  SXtulim 
Patlry  and  Philotophy  (lIouKbton);  (fr)  "Tbo  Throu  VnrronV  '"Tlia 
White  Don  of  Rylslonc,"  in  A(pcd«  0/  PoHry  (lloughlon);  Lov 
"Wortbwonh,"  in  Amoitg  my  Bool.-*,  Vol.  II  (lloughlon):  Hull 
"Tho  Ocniiw  ot  WonUworth,"  bt  Ulerar^-  EaH»ys  (MacmilUn); 
8(«ph«n.  "Wordnnxtn  It'll  EUiin,"  in  Iloun  in  a  Libwv,  Vol.  Ill  {I 
Dam);  •Arnold,  "Wonfcworth,"  in  jR'MOjn  in  Criticwn,  2d  Mr 
(Uaonillan):  Courtbope.  "Wordm-aHh'aTlimry  of  Poetry,"  in  LAent 
Montmtitt  fa  Engtt^  Liltrature  (Murray) ;  Vco,  VorvDii/  Wo 
(Dodd);  C.  P.  Jotinson, "  Wordnrorlb."  in  Tkr«t  AmtriBaru and  Th 
EitgtMmrn  OVhilUikor);  Aubroy  do  Vcre,  jn  Emti/*,  Chitfljf  an 
(Maemilian);  Pktor,  Id  Apprtdatiana  (Statm\3hii);  Vldn  I>.  Sirud 
"Wofdtworth  and  Uia  Now  Dcawcracy."  in  Lift  0/  Ihr  Spirit  in 
Modem  Enflitk  Pott*  (lioiiKhuiR}:  •Swinbumo,  "Word»Tortb' 
Byron."  in  Xtiaetlianie*  (Soribner);  FieMw.  in  Yat'ntaif*  irilk  At 
(Uoi^hton);  K.  W.  (Tlitirrli,  in  Dante  antl  otW  £jday>  (MaemG 
llognuii,  A  Prim<r  ol  Wordawotlh  (kloibueo);  Covert,  Wo 
(Lee  A  SbepanDi 
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BnoaEBTBD  Readinos.  "  Ode  on  IntiniBtlons  of  Immortalltj'  from 
ReeoUectiona  of  Early  Childhood,"  "Ode  to  Duty,"  "To  tbo 
Cuckoo."  "The  Reverie  of  Poor  Suaan,"  "My  Heart  Leaps  Up,"  etc., 
"The  Daffodils,"  "Three  Yeais  Bhe  Grow,"  etc.;  "Lines  on  Revisiting 
Tintem  Abbey,"  "Laodamia."  Sonruts:  "The  Worid  is  Too  Much 
With  Us,"  "  Milton,"  "Composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge.  September 
3, 1802,"  "Th^  Dreamed  Not  of  a  Perishable  Home,"  "  Written  in 
London,  September,  1802";  "When  I  Have  Borne  in  Memory  Wiiat 
Has  Tamed."  Narralive.-  "Hart-leap  WeU,"  "Ruth,"  "Michael," 
"'I'liB  Brothers,''  "Rob  Roy's  Grave."  Lyrical:  "The  Solitary 
Reaper,"  "The  Primrose  of  the  Rock."  "The  Grave  of  Burns,"  "She 
Lwelt  among  the  Untrodden  Ways,"  "She  waa  a  Phantom  of  Delight," 
'The  Affliction  of  Margaret,"  "A  Poet'i  Epitaph,"  "Exportulation 
and  Reply,"  "The  Tables  Turned." 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  (Page  459.)  Poetical  Workt,  ed.  by 
Campbell  (Globe  Ed.);  Friend,  Biograpkia  LUeraria  and  Lay  Servunu, 
Aids  to  Ri'llectian  and  Confetnon  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,  Ltetvnt  on 
Shakeiptart  and  other  English  Poett,  ail  in  the  Bohn  Libraiy;  •  S«bo> 
tions  from  ProM  Wrilingi,  ed.  by  Eleeia  (Holt);  Letien,  ed.  by  E.  H. 
Coleridge,  2  voLi.   (Houghton). 

Biography.  •  Campbell.  Life  (Macmillan);  Tmil,  Life  (E.  M.  L.); 
Caine,  Life  (G.  W.  S.);  AIlsop,  LcUert,  Convertationt  and  Refiectiotu  of 
S.  T.  Coteridge,  2  vols.  (1836);  Cottle,  Reminivxmcee  of  Coleridge  and 
Soruthey  (London,  1847);  Sara  Coleridge,  Memoir  and  Letteri  (Harper), 

Criticism.  Bmndl,  Coleridge  and  Ike  English  RomaTitic  Movement, 
traoElated  by  Lady  Eostlake  (I8ST);  Shairp.  "Coleridge  aa  Poet  and 
Philosopher."  in  Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy,  2d  ed.  (Hough- 
ton); Swinburne,  in  Essay*  and  Studies  (Scribner);  Lowell.  "Address 
in  Weetminster  Ablwy,"  in  Democracy  arid  Other  Addressee  (Houghton); 
C.  F.  Johnson,  in  Three  Americana  and  Three  Englishmen  (Whittaker); 
Pater,  in  ApprKciatiimt  (Macmillan);  Woodberiy,  (o)  "Coleridge  and 
Sir  Geotge  Beaumont,"  in  Studies  in  Letters  and  lAfe  (Macmillan); 
Q>)  "Coleridge,"  in  Makers  of  Literature  (Macmillan);  Watson,  "Cote- 
ridge's  Supernaturalism,"  in  Excaraiona  in  Critieiam  (Lane);  Martl- 
neau,  "Personal  Iniluenceson  Our  Theology — Coleridge,"  inEsaaya 
Phiioeophical  and  Theological,  Vol.  I  (Holt);  Tulloch,  "Coleridge  and 
His  Sciiool,"  in  Religious  Thought  in  Britain  during  the  Nineteaith 
Century  (Scribner);  Dowden,  in  New  Sli4diea  in  Litenjtwe  (Scribner); 
Saintsbury,  in  Essays  in  English  Literature,  1780-1860  (Scribner); 
Hazlitt,  in  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  (Macmillan);  Brooke,  ia  Theology  ui 
1A<  English  Poets  (Ap{deton). 

SoGOESTED  REAOiNoa.  " !!»  Ancient  Mariner,"  "Chriatabei," 
"  Kubla  Khan,"  "  Destruction  of  the  Bastile,"  "  To  a  Young  Udy, 
with  Poems  on  the  French  Revolution,"  "  Ftsnce,  an  Ode,"  "  Youth 
and  Age,"  "  Cimiplaint  and  Reply,"  "  Work  Without  Hope,"  "  Dejee- 
tioD,  An  Ode,"  "  The  Waadeiiogs  of  Cain  "  (prose  poem).  Tho  atudaat 
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•luuld  inuUer  at  lo«<rt  u  much  of  Oolcridgn'*  proM  as  Is  givoD  b 
Bmm'  "Selections  rroni  Coloridso'i  PrtMs"  (nipni).  ItrivJ  ■utrcuoiw 
an  givto  io  Pwirauil's  "  Stoiiditnl  En^luh  Ptoee  "  (Holt ), 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (Page  470.)  WarrHfy  AVir^',  e>tl.  by  t^kt« 
(Esles);  (Faivrby  .Vunb,  2S  vols.  (DTybtUgh  EcL,  MnmiiiUiui):  PotttaU 
Woriu.  ed.  by  l^ne  'i  t-ob.  (HaonuUan)!  /'oericoJ  It'onU,  ed.  b} 
Polgravo  (Gk>bc  Ed.}. 

BtooRArar.   Lorkhnrt,   L</e  (HMiailUn};  JiwrnoJ  o/    ^iV    ll'nli 
SooK,  SovembtT,  1S25.  to  AprU.  1832,  2  voU.  (lUrper);  GiKilljui.  /-, 
(Edinburgh,  ISAI);  Huiiod,  Lift  (E.  M.  1..);  !<aiiititbuir,  Liit  (g 
oer);  I^iig,  t»/f  ("  Litoory  Livw."  ikrilincr). 

CiUTtcuu.    Jeffivy,  (a)  "Li^  i>(    lU    Lunl    UiuMivl."    fi,) 
WaVflHoy  Xoi-els,"  la  CotUrihntiont  lo  tkt  k'tiiaburgh  Heviric  {A|iplrl('i 
Usrlyk',  in  Miaosltaneitta  £uay«  (Scribner);  U  St«phen,  "ScMur  Wor 
nbMit  Sir  Wiilhir  Soott,*'  in  H-mt*  in  a  Library,  Vol.  1  (Piirr.ius 
I^nc,  in  Ltttrrt  to  fisorf  Auihaf*   ^cribncr);  Shsiip,  "Hntnrno  S(iij 
ill  Wivl[«r  Soott,"  in  AtpreU  o/  PMTry  (Housl>ton);  L«<iK>  ■»  his  Itiin 
Auction  lo  /^yricf  ami*  Ballad*  of  Sir  Waltrr  Sfolt  (Sorihi'erl :  Itai^ia 
"Ths  \Vav«rl«y  Nuveb,"    in    IMtrxtiy    Sludie*.   Vol,    II   (Lvnictiiiu)! 
itMaaaa,  iu  SrAM  iVai«Ji«u  and    TMr  SigU  (Lotlirop);  SainiMburyi' 
in    Etmnw    in    En^itK    LUeralun    (Soribmr);    IliulUt,  "Si-ott    ual 
Dumns,"  In  The  Spirit  of  Ih*  Aye  (Mncmilloa). 

Soouisrui  RfciDiMiis.    Any  (onii&l  lint  o(  rtadingn  frnm 
works  Is.  or  outht  to  bo,  lupoifluou*.  btit  thetv  b  kixkI  natfnii 
fear  that  SooU  is  necleoled  by  raaders  uf  tlie  prvwnt  ttay  fu  lliplr  i, 
dMriineot.    It  sbotwl  be  a  dtiliclit  tw  well  nj<  n  duty  tn  rnul  aiid  rr. 
all  of  Ibe  "Wavorjpy  NovpU.'    tho  "Joiinul"  aixl  at  least  "TtiP  U 
of  lh«  1,031  MiiiKlrcl."  "H«ni>ion."  "Tlio  Lady  of  tli«  Lako."  "Kokcbjl 
and  the  best  of  tbn  xliortor  pooim.     A  knowledge  of  Lorkbart's 
of  9oot("  (which,  with  Dosiii»ir«  "Johasnn'*  botch  a  forpRKnit  ptami 
GogBth  bk^pUco]  litenlure)  b,  of  wane,  Indiqsouablc. 

CheiSM  Umb.   (P&«e  4S0.)     Workt.  ed.  by  Alager,  0  vol..   (Uj| 
nilliin);  £*My*  o/  L'lia,  Laid  Kttay*  o/  Etta,  Huoy  and  Skrtehra, 
in  "IVraptoCUmcs";  Taln/rom  SAoJty^prdrr.  ed.  by  Ainger  (Mavn 
Isn):  t>ramaHe  Etmiyt,  ed.  by  .Vstiheu-s  (l>o(kl). 

UiaauM-ar    aho    Cnnici»M.   *  Aini^,    Innb  (E.M.  L,);     Imc 
Life.  3  vol*.  (Putnftni);  Aiuile  Glldirvt.  Liff  of  Mart/  Lamb  (F«raa 
Woiueo)    (LIcile);    Talfottrd,  Urmoira   of   Vhariet   Cantb    (flibbb 
Haililt,   TA*   Umb»    (Scribiwr):   Proctor  (Bsrry  Connnai),    C'A 
I/tmb  (Uule);  De  Qulncey.  (o)  "  Kecol lections."  (t.)  "0.  I.wiilj."  iii  hb 
Ifiir^',  ed.  by  Mawoo.  Vnl*.  Ill   and  V  (Diiwk);  Swintmnw.  "0>  --)~ 
lAmbandOeories  Wither."  In  M incrHnnii^ (S^Ahner):  hUrv\\.(a\  in 
ZNrto,  2rid  Series  (Spribiier):  (li)  ii>  to*./i«/tni((r  (Scnbrier);  Pol 
Apprrciati-in*  (Mu<uniIlan);IIurrison,  "Uunbnnd  Kmln."  iti  TrMniM-'i. 
AiuJ.-in,    MM   awl  Othtr   F.t»l>t*   {Mnmiiniui):   Woodberry,   "Ctuul^ 
lADib,  or  EUa."  in  Makm  of  Lilenlitrt  (HfuaaUhui).  H 
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SoooESTBD  Rbadinqs.  Etmys  of  Elia:  "Chriat's  Hospital  ¥vn 
imd  Thirty  Yeara  Ago,"  "The  Two  Races  of  Men,"  "The  Old  and 
New  Schoohnastor,"  "Valentioe's  Day,"  "Uodem  Gallantly,"  "Dream 
Children;  a  Reverie,"  "Distant  Correspondenta,"  "A  liiBserUtion 
upon  Roast  Pig,"  "A  Bachelor's  Complaint  of  the  Behavior  of  Married 
People,"  "Captain  Jackson."  CrUieism  and  Poetry.  "On  the  Trage- 
dies of  Shakespeare,"  "Hester,"  "The  Old  Familiar  Faoee." 

Thamu  De  Qoincey.  (Page  4S2.}  Worka,  ed.  by  D.  Hasson,  14 
vols.  (Black);  Confettiana  of  an  Opium  Eater  ("Temple  ClaasicB"); 

*  Joan  oj  Are  and  Englith    Mqii   Coach,  ed.   by  J.  M.  Hart,  (Holt); 

•  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe,  ed.  by  C.  S.  Baldwin  (Longmans);  Selection; 
ed.  1^  Bliss  Peny  (DouMeday);  Seiediont,  ed.  by  M.  H.  Turk  (Atho- 
nsum  Press). 

BiooRAPHT  AND  CiUTicisu.  A.  H.  Japp  (B.  A.  Page,  peeud.].  Life 
and  Writings  ^crilHier};  De  Quincey  Memoriale,  ed.  by  Japp,  2  vols. 
(Heineniann);  Burton,  "A  Vision  of  Mighty  Book  Hunten,"  in  The 
Book  Hunter  (Lippincott);  •Mssson,  Ufe  (E.  U.L.);  Fin(Uay,  Per- 
eonal  RecoUectiaru  of  De  Quincey  (A.  and C.  Black);  L. Stephen,  in  Hotira 
in  a  hOtraTy,  Vol.  I  (Putnam);  Saintsbuty,  in  Eeeaya  in  Ettgliak  LUem- 
ture,  1780-1860  (Scribner);  Uasson,  "Prose  and  Vene  —  DeQumcey," 
in  Wordeworih,  Shelley,  Keale  and  other  Eteay*  (Macmillan). 

ScoGESTED  REAniNQB.  Ttw  variouB  books  of  selections  from  De 
Quincey,  given  above,  form  an  admirable  intnxluction  to  the  more 
extended  study  of  his  work,  and  make  a  list  of  readings  unnecessaiy. 
Mention  must  be  made,  however,  of  the  papers  on  "  Muider  Considered 
as  One  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  remarkable  not  only  for  their  irony  and 
humour,  but  also  for  their  narrative  passages.  A  most  charming 
example  of  De  Quincey's  humour  will  be  found  in  the  third  chapter  (rf 
bis  Autobiography. 

BraoK  AND  Sbellst. 

Lord  Byron.  (Page  491.)  Worke,  ed.  by  Prothero  and  Coleridge, 
12  vols.  (Scribner);  Childe  Harold,  ed.  by  H.  E.  Toier  (Clarendon 
Press);  Seleetiona,  ed.  by  M.  Arnold  (Golden  Treasury  Series);  Selec- 
(tons,  ed.  by  F.  J.  Carpenter  (Holt);  Letters  (Camelot  Seriee);  Siege  of 
Corinlh  ("  Temple  Classics  "). 

BiooRAPHT.  Roden  Noel,  Lt/e  (G.  W.  S.);  Nichol,  tt/e  (B.  M.  L.); 
Else,  Lord  Byron  (Murray);  Je^reaon,  The  Real  Lord  Byron  (Amster- 
dam); Thomas  Moore,  Life  (Murmy);  R.  C.  Dallas,  BeeoUection*  of  Lord 
Byron  (Philadelphia,  1825);  Leigh  Hunt,  Lord  Byron  and  Hie  Con- 
temporariet  (Philadelphia,  1S28);  J.  Kennedy,  Contxraatxoru  milh  Lord 
Byron  (London,  1830);  Trelawney,  RecotUetione  of  Shelley  and  Byron 
(Fiowde). 

CiuTiCieu.  Hazlitt,  in  Spirit  of  the  Age  (Macmillan);  Macaulay,  In 
Ettayt,  Vol  1  (Longmans);  Maisini,  "Byron  and  Goethe,"  in  lAje  and 
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WrUint*.  Vol.  '^1  (Smith,  Ficfor),  *Uo  in  bb  E$mt}/t  (CmmIm  SoriM)-, 
Uorlty,  in  Muerllania,  Vol.  1  (Mscniillan);  Bttinliumu,  (a)  In  ii'uav* 
aoif  Sludirt  (.Scribivr},  (b)  "  WanUwurtli  and  Byrvu,"  in  Miaetllanict 
(Scrib»(<r>:  M.  Amotd,  in  EMay  in  Cfilidtm,  2d  tvrica  (Uitriiutliui); 
haog.  in  iMlert  la  Drad  .luMori  (Serlbner);  Rotfeu  N<w],  "  Loid  Bjian 
*nd  iliK Tiiim,"  in  Ettayaon  I'eetr^and  Potts  (Kegajt  l*aul);  Dawton, 
b  .Uofcp™  ol  Modern  EnglUk  (WhiUntor);  Twot,  "Th»  Byroa  Rnvi- 
T»t,"'  in  Autltarilv  of  Criticism  (ticribner);  Woodbeny,  "THo  Bjron 
Oent«n«ry,"  in  Uakien  of  Lilfraturt  (Uucniilliin). 

Sooonmto  Riudijios.  "Tbo  Prisoiwr  of  CJiaion,"  "Tliere'g  no* 
Joy  tlw  Wurid  Cku  iiUtf,"  "CItilde. Harold"  (Canlw.  lit  ..ml  ir, 
'LinM  on  Coinplotini;  His  Thirty-oistli  Vesr,"  "Slie  Wollu  in  nmut] 
Uko  tbo  Ni|^c,"  "Hie  Dnriniction  of  tlw  Ho<rt  of  Soonncherib/ 
"MMifrtd,"  'Cnin." 

Percy  Brnhe  Shelkj.    (Pn^407.)    KV;U.  piweiuid  tviw,  ad.  I 
H.  U,  Fominn,  8  vol*,  (ScrilMiftr):  Podiail  Workf,  «d.  by  rormaB,  i 
vol*.  (AMino  Poet»>;  /Wtmi  tl'crit*,  ed,  by  Dowden;  <(!lotie 
SeUetioiui   ((loldcn  TivaMiry  Series,  bIm  Iluulh'H  Kiigluti  Cla 
EtMJiM and  LeUftt  (C»BU!\al  Suriix);  .'ieUet  pMmt,  ml.  Ity  W.  J.  Al 
d»r  (Athoomm  Ptom):  /^Mnu.cd,  by  Brook*  (Hiwinillui}: . 
Uhbound,  ed.  by  V.  U.  Smiddcr  (ll«alh). 

BiooiiAritr.  Itowdon,  /.■/«  (l^boor);  Stutirp,  Li/ti  (U.  W,  8.1 
Symonds.  hi/e  (E.  M.  I.,);  D.  F.  ll»RCarthy.  Earli,  Life  (r.caidon,  I8T2| 
O.  B.  Smith,  A  CrUicat  BusraiAji  (EdinburjiU.  1877);  W.  M. 
"Ifwnoir,"  in  hi« edition  d  (he  Porma  (Moxon);  J.  C  Ji-nffitwiMi,  Tt 
iteJSWfay,  2volit.(Hnn>l(Ukl  !(.);  Il<r!rn  Moorp,  .Wnrv  n"o«rfoj 
£A«tf«y  (Lipfiincott);  F.  Knbbc,  A'A<f%.'  Tht  Man  and  Pott.  2  rok.1 
{l^ndon,  ItiSS);  !j?igti  Hunt,  in  Lord  Bf/ivn  and  Hit  Conltrnperariim 
(FUladslpbn.  1»2»);  I)o  Quinccy,  ".VotM  on  Khvljoy."  In  Watitt, 
UanoD's  ed..  Vol.  XI  (Blsck);  T.  J.  Hogg.  tAJt  (to  18M),  2  vols. 
(Londoii,  1S5.S);  1'reljiim^y,  HeeoUettioM  o/  .'CA«fJ<7  i"*^  /lyftin 
(Frowd*);  SMi^y  A/cmBria;*,  ©d.  by  Lady  Shullpy  (I^jodon,  IR.W); 
Biagi.  haM  Day»  <//  SMUy.  .Vnr  DatoOt  /ron  (''■if-uUuhtd  Uomunmii* 
(Unwin). 

Cnracnu.  Bngchot.tn  IMtrarj/ .'Hialir»,  Vol.1  (Ixwipnans);  Ma 
In  H'«rdaiiwr(A,  ,SMf«y  orti^  Krats  (MueiiiillHii):  H.  S.  Sail,  A  .SM/4 
Ptiukt  (ItoovM  end  T.);  llutlon,  "ShcUi-j'"  K-wtio*!  Mystioitun,"  i 
jE«Mlli«  ThetJofieal  aitd  Litn^Ty,  Vol.  11  (2d  ed.  1877,  M»<-iiiilliinl 
SludTp,  "Shelley  as  a  l.yrk  Priet."  In  A«/xr«  o/  fortry  (lIouKhionl 
C.  F.  John«on,  in  Tkrtt  AmfUana oixd  T\rre  En-jiithmtn  (Whittnkpr] 
l«ng,  "To  Shelley,"  in  UUmlo  lyra.1  Authon  (Soribner):  ttodvn 
in  £t»ljf»  on  Poriri/  and  /*otf«  (Kex^n  PaiiI);  [K>u'den,  [a) 
PhlloMfliiciJ  Vi«w  of  Refonn."  (h)  "Iam  Wvtda  on  Shell 
Traiueript*  and  ttludit*  (y«ribncr);  M.  Anvuld,  in  Etofit  im 
2d  wriM  (MacniilUn);  Woodbcrry,  in  Sfiulif*  in  LtHfn  ^ 

(llMuaillan) ;  nnvMui,  in  MaJttri  o]  ifodtnt  Lttrralutt  (Whiliaber 
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Trent,  "Apropos  of  Shelley,"  in  Authoritjf  of  Ctilicitm  (Scribner); 
•  Vida  D.  Scudder,  "The  Prometheus  Unbound  ot  Shelley,"  in  AUantie 
Monthly,  Vol.  LXX,  1892. 

SuooESTED  Readikos.  "Adonais,"  "The  Sensitive  Haat," 
"Alastor,"  "Prometheus  Unbound."  Shorter  Poemx:  "The  Skylark," 
"The  aoud,"  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  "Arethusa,"  "Lines  written 
among  the  Euganean  Hills,"  "StanEas  written  in  Dejection,  ne&r 
Naples,"  "Mont  Blanc,"  "Linea  written  in  the  Vale  otChamouni"  (c/. 
Coteridge'B  "Mont  Blanc"),  "Mutability,"  "A  Lament,"  "  One  Word 
is  too  otl«n  Profaned."  In  studying  Shelley  ae  a  lyric  poet  the  reader 
should  turn,  in  addition  to  the  above,  to  the  choruseB  in  "  Prometheus 
Unbound"  and  "Hellas."  Note  particularly  the  "Lite  of  Life,  thy 
Lipe  Enkindle,"  from  the  former,  and  the  last  chonis  from  the  latter 
of  these  two  poems. 

John  KestB.  (Page  504.)  Complete  Workt,  ed.  by  Fonnan,  S  vols. 
(Crowell);  Poetical  Works,  ed.  by  Forman  (Clarendon  Press);  Poetieal 
JPorkt,  ed.  by  Lord  Houghton  (Aldine  Poets);  Poem»,  ed.  by  Palgnve 
(Golden  Treasury  Series};  Selectioiu,  ed.  by  Arlo  Batea  (Athensum 
Press). 

BiooRAFHT.  *Colvin,  Life  (E.  M.  L.);  W.  M.  Rosaetti,  Lift 
(G.  W.  S,);  Love  Leitere  of  Kexita  to  Fanny  Braume,  ed  by  Fonnan 
(R«eves  and  T.);  Letters  of  Keala  to  Hie  Family  and  Friend*,  ed,  l^ 
Colvin  (Macmillan). 

Criticism.  Maaaon,  in  Wordiwortk,  Shelley  and  Keats  (Macmillan); 
Lowell,  in  Among  My  Bookt,  2d  series  (Houghton);  *M.  Arnold,  in 
Eteaya  in  Criticism,  M  series  (Macmillan);  Swinburne,  in  Mieeellaniet 
(Scribner);  Roden  Noel,  in  Ei»ay4  on  Poetry  and  Poets  (Kegan  Paul); 
Woodberry,  "The  Promise  of  Keats,"  in  Slwiie*  in  Liters  and  Life 
(Macmillan);  Hudson,  in  Studies  in  Interpretation  (Putnam); 
Courthope,  "Poetry,  Mumc  and  Painting:  Coleridge  and  Keats," 
in  Liberal  Movement  in  English  Literature  (Murray);  M,  Bchuy^r, 
"Centenary  of  KeaU,"  in  Forum,  Vol.  XX,  1896;  Watson,  "Keats 
and  Mr.  Colvin,"  in  Excursions  in  Criticism  (Macmillan). 

SoooEBTEn  RiTADiNGa.  1.  Romantic  and  Mediavat:  "The  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes,"  "The  Eve  ot  St.  Mark,"  "La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci." 
Classical  Poems:  "Lamia,"  "Ode  on  a  Grecian  Um,"  "Hyperion," 
Personal  Poem»,  Odes,  Sonn^,  etc:  "Ode  to  a  Nightingale,"  "Ode 
to  Autumn,"  "Ode  on  Melancholy,"  "Robin  Hood."  SonneU:  "On 
First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer,"  "Keen,  Fitful  Gusta  are  Whis< 
pering  Here  and  There,"  "To  One  Who  has  been  Long  in  City  Pent," 
"On  the  Sea,"  "On  Seeing  the  Elgin  Marbles,"  "Bright  Star,  Would 
I  Were  Steadfast  aa  Thou  Art  "  (KeaU'  last  sonnet). 
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VtcmwAK  ICkoi^no 
CPiBM  si»-Aaa.) 

L  HISTORY  AXDCRiriCIRM.  fUiOani  of  England.  Part  HI 
by  T.  F.  Tout  (Rivingtona);  MrCarthy,  HiHaiy  0}  Ovr  Oun  Timft 
from  thr  Artfiim  tiY  Qttfm  Victoria  to  18$0,  2  Vi^ih.  (Hafta^ 
ua'^rlhy.  V'Ar  A'ixm-A  0/  /^/orm,  1830-1&M)  (^^cribixT) :  MK'a^H 
EK-fland  uHdrr  <lla4htotu:  ffv-ribiwr) ;  Wnlpoti?,  Hitl'uy  of  F^ftKk 
finer  IXia  <I»ii£iniiiiii),  Thr  Hfivn  o{  Qiuvn  Virtaria,  wl,  hv  T.  T^ 
Ward,  3  vols.  (.Smith,  Elder),  incliid'-s  a  pmd  chapW  nu  Vi-!.>rTin 
Htcmtiir*,  Oiiun,  England  in  Mf  Xinflcnith  Cmlur,. 
Paul,  llixlory  of  Modern  Knt}la>id,  5  vi>bi,   (Marwul  ;, 

Social    TrnnTf/frmatiant  of  Ihr    Vielorian   A^   (Swieyj ;   Uuxk'jn 
Advancf  of  Scienn  in  Ute  La»t  Hoif  Cmlury  (Ai>r»)eti>n). 

II.  LITERARY  HISTORY  AND  CRITICISM.  For  nvucrj 
litcrnn-  mfivetnrntH  of  tlt«  time,  Dowdeii's  Stvdir*  xn  f  ■  ■  i 
fMsririllnii)  niid    l)owfk-ii'«  TrarueripU  and  Sludin  (M  1 

will  \»  TouikI  e«{>r<-iBlly  Mpful.     Kor  a  compariN-m  <<f  '  lam 

with  Victmian  ^onlry  sen  J.  A.  Rvmotnlit,  £MHt,v<  .'-^  "^1 

iVM«(K*(tW,Vol.  n(ChaptRiui):iJtt<(lnuu),  l'iW<>rt'')n/><n-f.  <  ii<>';j^litffl^ 
P.  Aiimson,  Stadiet  in  BarlH  Virltirian  Litrrature  (LntM-) ;  fWrflj 

En^uh  Homanlifi'm  in  XlX  Cfnlvry  (Holl);  *■. ' .—    ?'    '   -^ 

tf/  7lfiji«toii(A  Ccniunj  l.itcraturf,  \7ft>-\S<i\h  {M 
wirv,  Kiimtt  on  En'jii»ft  Lilmturr,  17S0-1M-,  ,  1 .. ,,,  i.-....Mi 
•  \VuikiT,  rfcc  Agt  of  Trnniffon  (Itoll) ;  Oliphntit,  Virlorian  Lilrral 
turr  ( Mac mitUn) ;  Kciiriikr,  l,ifr  of  Ihr  iipirii  in  iht  Modtrn  fwdU 
PiH^ir  <IIoughtt>Ti) ;  l>a«'Bon,  Mahm  of  Bnglith  Prote,  Xtak^^U 
EnifUth  I'oftrrf,  and  ilaiera  of  Engtiih  Fiction  (ItcvcU);  TnSH 
The  New  FiHion  and  Otiter  E>uai/»  (Amsterdun).  | 

Hacaulay.  (Piiip526.)    n'ort«,wliir»M)y LadyTwirflyiin.S volj 

(Iion^Hnx) ;  I'i^viys  on  Aitdison,  MiUon,  and  tlw  Iwn  veettya  ad 

JohnAoti,  ntv  ptil)lislie<t  iti  LonKiimns'  EtiglJali  ClaBBlta.     TKtJtM 

torifiil  E»*a>f»  of  ifaeaula;/,  niiil  lli'!  Sritti  Bmoj/h  of  Maca^^t 

odilixl  by  S.  TTiurfacr  (Allyn  and  lUmti);  ('riiiml  and  Hinlj^Mi 

Emajfii,  5  vols.  ("Temple  CliwiiM");  The  Layv  of  Ancient  lioma 

«l.  by  H<ilf<-  (Hnn)rt).  ] 

BiooiufiiY  ANn  CiiiTiciHii,    Trcvclyan,  Life  and  Leatra,2  voM 

(Harper),  in  llie  dlandanl  Ufp.     KIurriKin,  Lift  (E.  M.  L ) ;  HiiKvhoB 

EtMV  in  Litffwy  Studies,  Vol.   II    (I^otiginans) ;  J.   Morinv,  io 

'<#,   Vol.    I    f MacRillIaiO :  M-   Amok),  in   MiT'rt  Eiaa;^ 

III);  F.  HarriwHi,  in  .SludifA  in  £<ir/y  I'lfAiriVm  Wrilai 

lijii.i-/ ,  i„  Kl^tlKn,  in  tfmirt  tn  a  ^l'^rory,  Vol.  lU  (Piiinitm).       j 

CariyI*.  (PagpS29.)  IFori*.  Inlroduclton  by  H.D.  Tniill.  W  v^->i^\ 
OlMtCnnry  Ivd.  (Srribficr) ;  Cirli/ir.'>  Corrafiaiuhnce  villi  E '  J 

vols.,  nl.  by  ('.  C  Norton  (HuUEhton);  llnwr  arul  ihrc-V. 
rI*u  Sarler'HftartM*,  ed.  by  MjwMechan  (AtbcD«im  Prwe);  £mM 
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rd.  by  Gore  (Mnriiiilliu)) :  Criticat  and  UtitetUantoua 
JtplirtOll). 

BiortRAPHV.   Frou^,  rfcom"' '  A  Hitlar!/ of  Ik'- Firm  Forty 

Yearx  oj  //m  Lilt,  2  voh,  (Hari  ■  .  nir,  J'Aoma*  Car]>/le ;  A  Hi»- 
(orj(«/ Ui« Liff  in  Jjmdon,  IS34-I^SI . 2  voU.  (Hnr|*ri ;  AUx  ('■rlvle, 
^rii- iMltT* oj Thomiu Carfy/r, 2  vuh.  ( I jiw) ; (inrrxt I ,  f,i/.-({;,W  }*.> ; 
Nirlkot,  J.iff  (F.,  M.  L.);  iMlTt anil .U tnuviah of  Ja»f  WiUhCarl^r, 
wl.  by  Frouop.  2  vol*  (Si'ribtii^) ;  AV'X.  Carl.vle,  AVir  iMStm  and 
McmariaU  "/  Jcinc  ir<^  Carlylf  '2  voln.  (l^ii'-) ;  Mo.-wiii,  Thame* 
CartyU  l'fTti/naU<j  and  in  Hia  H  rilin/ft  OInrmillan) ;  Hacphnwin, 
Tkomaa  Carlfle  ("Fainooa  S«fiU." 

CRiTirmu.  Jn|it>,  Thrrt  Gnat  7<  ■  »«r  Oim  Timr  (txnilli, 

Ehlur);  Jnlm  Miwloy.  in  MiifrUonu.-.,  \  ui.  1  (Marmiltan):  Iwwell, 
ill  Literary  Eumy*,  Vol.  II  (E[otitO>Ui<i):  Pflcr  Bsytie,  in  l^tuumt 
{rom  .W.w  MaHcTTi  (llnnwr);  Sli«iri>,  "I'niiif  !'iiei)i,  Csrlylc,"  in 
AtpfH*  of  Pfitrf/  (HiMijtfitnn);  Jitlit)  TiilliM-h,  "Thomas  Ciirlyle  aa 
n  Itotigi<itis  TiMi'Iier,"  u>  Mmtmrnti  of  Rtliaiauf  Thintght  m  ISritain 
(J^>rijriiiiiii;>) ;  Hirrrll,  In  Obit'T  Dicta,  \'iA.  I  (tvrilnKT)  1  IIiiMon,  in 
Modem  (Juidt*  of  Kn^M  Thou-jht  in  Mattrrs  of  Faith    "  "  m); 

ArtioM,  "Emtr»i>ll,"in  Addrrsun  in  Ameriea  (MBttniUii-:  rifk 

Hlirrimvi,  ill  Studirt  in  Karty  Viitorian  Wrxlrr*  (IiOiii-f ,  nnlkriMin, 
111  Modern  Humn»ift»  (Soanfiant-hvin) ;  Brownnll,  In  V'lWon'o'i  /Vow 
Mantrri,  (Soriliwr>. 

StK.oKXTrti  ItKAiiiNDH.  AmofiK  iho  HMNft  noulilc  mm)  rc|)rcMrnU> 
tivcof  Carlvlr'ssIior1crnoTksnn^:*.S\lftor/fc,n»rfim,  Utrorinjsd  Hero 
WarnKip,  /''iri  and  I'rfrml.  tho  InnuKunil  iwIiIh-bm  n1  l.ilinliiifi;!i  On 
(Ac  Choice  of  tht-kx,  unit  tlw  rxnyit  mi  *liwnj,  Jahnimn,  uwl  UirUer. 

Riukio.  (Pnc^  Ml  ^  Work-,  nr«ii{wi>o<l  E<1  ,  30  vnlo  ,  e.1,  by 
C  li.  Norton  (!■  <t,Anlra"  ,  h        |.,j, 

oj  J-ihn  Riintin  MSisle  of  '  in. 

r  diumlMxl.] -^ialttJ  ^amiv*  and  LtiU't,  &L  by  iluiTora 

ii  •juiu  and  Lilie$,  od.  by  H™*'  (Hilij. 

liloi.HAPHT  AM)  Chiticibm.     •Ji'l      '  n.  }'T<rtrritn.  Srenrt  and 

TtuHufkt  <•!  -Uy  I'tiM  Life  {\\"\\p\  >  iii»u-iv>il,  TV  Life  and 

W'lrk  of  Jii/iii  ffti.U'iri,  2  vftig,  (Hi  C>r(l(l4*fi,  Jafin  Huniin 

EeortomiU,  od.  Iiv  Hml'loT  'Simii.  li-r,  JdAn  Hu*kin,  Hit 

Life  and  7'fvff  "  '         l.'kin,  flm  influrnn 

Vpon   Mnilrrn    .  ■    :   1 !      ..•ii,  JiAn  K'uhin, 

Soeia!  '  '-."  Ill  <'itrrreteil  Imfiroh- 

nonA  .*  \  MiwtcT  of  Pnxte," 

"Ituskui  u-,  J  I'j.'i'l.iL,  ■■  lUihiiin:- f.t;;!iluiti  Jtirtluluy,"  in  Tentnh 
««ii,  /iurlin.  Mill  Oil"'""!'"")  1  sf'l  *i.'/'  '«  ^'-  .".  /..;  Ilnmwil, 
ill  I'lrtnrm'i  /Vi'ii'  Matter*  t^wibtiPr);  KobcrlMn,  in  iU<irfmt 
Itumanixfi  {■SoiiiiniM'lx.-in), 

SuDUiai'Kii  ItijkiitM'M.  Sfnimr  and  Lilira  (One  in  (ilonv,  bwl  full 
of  «XBggmilii)ii,  f.ilx-  i-ii(i>-inm,  and  iiioMiaiMcDcy),  'Tlu  Cromi  o/ 
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Wild  OHm,  Vnl»   Tlii*  Latl.  Fori  Ctatigtn,  LctUn   V  aad 
Malern  IWalen.    Part    III,  m*tioa    I,  Qiap.  XV;  "The  Tbeoictic 
Faculty."  iW,  BOclioa  2;  "TUe  Imafiinatire  Facolty,"  Ctupa,  I-V. 

J.  H.  Kewman.  iVage  54$.)  Apoitffi^t  pro  vM  svA;  lilta  of  o 
UttiBtniitg  mnd  ?*';<  Drvam  n/  GrrontiuA  (LonginUM).  'JSrfwftou, 
with  intndiielioii  by  L  i;.  (Jatra  (Iloll). 

BiooKAMiT  Axi>  Ciurtcuiii  l,i{t,  by  R.  II.  Huttoo  (Hmisfhton) 
aod  by  W.  S.  UUr  la  D.  N.  B.  ^aaya  hy  •  It.  II.  Hutton  in  Alodw* 
OiMn  of  Sftj/tiA  ThmiglU  (MunuUnn),  anJ  Shnirp  Ui  AtpMM  if 
Pottry  (IIou^lMi).  8co  also  worica  of  ft.  W.  Cliuidi  asd  oUms 
oo  "  T!io  Oxfcml  Uovcmefil." 

Jimee  Anthony  Fiwide.    (Page  662.)    P&ul,  ti/*  (Scn'bnw). 

WklMx  Pkter  bdiI  Litttraiy  Criddm.  (Page  553.)  8auitsbi)i7,  Ii 
ffMory  e/  CrtKcian,  Vol.  lU.  Dk,  lX,t1ia|M.  II-III  (Itedd);  Wright. 
IJfe  of  Walt«r  Plater.  'J  vob.  (Putium);  BenaoD,  Ifajftr  foter  (C.  M.X.); 
II.  F.  Brown,  John  AJdmgUin  Symottit,  2  vol«.  (Nimmo);  HaitUiid, 
L^t  and  iMlm  oj  I^Sif  Sttphm  (Putnam), 

Matthew  Arnold.  (Page  AS3.)  ComplrU  Work*,  M  vols.  (Ua». 
milLui);  FmIicciJ  Worka  (Ulobe  Ed.);  &fftfnt  Poeau  (GoMen  Tmrnir; 
Stfiat):  SdcdioM  /roM  Pm«,  od.  by  L.  E.  GatM  (Holt). 

BiOoaAmr  and  CamcuM.  Paul.  Lift  (E.  ML,);  RuMeD,  Lift 
("  Utemiy  LivoH/'Scribner);  Soinlnbury. Z-i/f  (Duld);  Lang, In  Ctntvty 
MosutiiM.  Vol.  I,  p.  frtO.  1881-82;  Huttoa.  (a)  "Poetry  of  Matilww 
Ainold,"  in  Snay».  Tktolofical  and  UUraTy.  Vol.  II  (Macraitlon);  (t>) 
•'KmiM."iaU«d4nGiiidao}En^iih  TAohjiU  (Maanitlao);  Brow 
in  VietoriaK  ProM  lUtuUr*  ^criboar) ;  Woodbany,  in  Makers  of  I. 
tvn  (MacRiIUan);  Haniion,  (a)  in  Tf*nj/»oH,  Riitkin,  Mill,  ami 
Emai/t  (MocmOtan);  &)  "Culturo;  a  Dialogun."  in  The  Choiea 
fiaoib  (Macmillan);  Shairp.  CttUurr  end  lUtition  (Houghton):  Robert)^ 
Km,  in  MiMf^m  llumaniali  {Seiibaet);  Jamba,  in  I.Urmiy  Studia 
^ttbnVT);  IludwD.  in  Studie*  in  InlerprttaHon  (I^llnll^l>;  t'ornn 
In  Our  lAving  Pod*  (Timiey);  Stedman,  in  Vvftrian  Pott'  (llmittlit 
Swinburne,  in  iSnaya  and  Studia  (Seiibner);  Amy  Sharp,  In  Vittt 
Po*U  (Scriboer). 

SooasmEt)  Riudihos.  Potlry.-  "SwitHrland."  "I»oUtion."  "To 
Marguerite,"  "Ab«cnw,"  "Dover  B»ch."  "The  Sfll»oLHf-Oyp«y," 
"ThjmiM,"  "Stanuu  from  tlio  GrandQ  Cburtr«u>e."  "Tristam  and 
Iwuli,"  "Suhrab  uud  Ututum,"  "Tbe  Fonakra  Uemian,"  "To  a 
Gipsy  Child  by  the  Scubore,"  "Linu  written  in  Keo8lnii;ton  Gar- 
dnM,"  "Stanna  (n  Ueinory  of  the  Autlior  of  Obermonn."  Sonneu- 
"Shakeq)eare,""Tbe  Good  Sbeplierd  will,  tlw  Kid."  "Eai«  Ixinttoti," 
"Gci*l'ii  Grava."  Prote:  "Tlie  function  of  Criticbm."  in  fiunyt 
in  CritieUm.  let  aetiM;  "Tbo  Study  of  I-orlry,"  and  "MiUon."  ia 
ibid.  2d  vricn:  "CcUic  Lil«ratur«."  "Numb»ra."  in  Diaeavnt*  ta 
Amtriea.  Extracts  from  Arnold'*  prosv.  with  odmiraUa  Introd' 
am  given  in  Edward  T.  McLaughlin's  Ltttnrjf  Crtlicwm  (Holt). 
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Tbs  Novzu 

Huia  Edgeworth.  (Page  656.)  *  Cattle  Raekretd  and  TKe  Ab- 
tenUe,  with  an  latroduction  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie  (Macmillan). 

BioORAPBT.  Hare,  lAfe  and  LeOera,  2  vols,  (Houghton);  Lawless, 
Life  (E.  M.  L.);  Ritchie,  in  A  Book  o/  SibyU  (Smith,  Elder). 

Jane  Auaten.  (Page  667.)  Workt,  ed.  by  R.  B,  Johnaon,  10  vols. 
(Hacmillan). 

BioatuFHT  AND  Criticism.  Goldwin  Smith,  L^t  (G.  W.  8.); 
Adama,  Life  (Lee  and  Bhepard);  Memoir,  by  her  Nephew,  Atuten 
Leigh  (Macmillan);  Mrs.  Ritchie,  in  A  Book  of  SibyU  (Smith,  Elder); 
Pollock,  Jane  Auaten,  Her  CoTitemporariea  and  Herulf  (Longmans); 
DawHon,  in  Maker*  of  Engli^  Fiction  (Revell). 

Charles  Kingsley.  (Page  66S.)  AUon  Locke,  with  memoir  by 
Thomas  Hugbea,  Here^card,  Westward  Hoi  (Macmillan). 

BioGBAPBr  AND  Criticism.  Letters  and  Memoriee  of  Hit  Life,  ed. 
by  HiH  Wife,  2  vols.  (Macmillan);  Stubbe,  Charlea  Kingtlejf  and  the 
Chriitian  Social  Movement  (Stone) ;  L.  Stephen,  in  Hoars  in  a  Library, 
Vol.  Ill  (Putnam);  Dawson,  in  Makers  of  English  Fiction  (Revell). 

Charles  Dickens.  (Page  558.)  Biography  and  Criiicitm,  Forster; 
Li/e,  2  vols.  (Scribner);  Ward,  Life  (E.  M.  L.);  Maraiak,  Life  (G.  W.  S.); 
Uamie  Dickens,  My  Father  at  I  Recall  Him  (Dutton);  Pierce  and 
Wheeler,  The  Didtent  Dictionary  (Houghton);  Gisaing,  Charle* 
Dickeni,  a  Critical  Study  (Dodd);  P.  Harrison,  in  Studies  in  Early 
Victorian  LUeraturt  (Lane);  Bagehot,  in  Literary  Studies,  Vol.  II 
(Longmans);  Lilly,  in  Four  Ettglish  Humoritti  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury (Murray). 

Wmiam  Hokepeace  Thackeray.  (Page  560.)  Works,  Bio- 
graphical edition,  ed.  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie,  13  vols.  (Harper). 

BiooKApRT  AND  CniTiciaM.  Trollope,  Life  (E.  M.  L.);  Henvale 
and  Maraials,  Life  (G.W.S.);  MelviUe,  Ufe,  2  vols.  (Stone);  G.  B. 
Smith,  in  PoHi  and  Novelistt  (Smith,  Elder);  Lilly,  in  Four  English 
Humoritl*  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Mumy);  Brownell,  in  Victorian 
Prose  Matters  (Scribner) ;  F.  Harrison,  in  Studiet  in  Early  Victorian 
Literature  (Lane);  Wilson,  Thackeray  in  the  United  Statet,  1852-3, 
1856-4;  induding  a  Record  of  Thaekerayana  (Dodd). 

G«oig«  Eliot.  (Page  562.)  Works,  Personal  ed.,  12  vols.  (Double- 
day);  Adam  Bede,  2  vols.,  Silas  Mamer  ("Temple  Classics"). 

BiooRAPHT  AND  CRITICISM.  Cfoss,  Life,  3  vols.  (Harper);  L.  Stephen, 
Life  (E.  M.  L.);  O.  Browning,  Life  (G.  W.  8.);  Cooke,  George  Eliot; 
a  Critical  Study  of  Her  Life  and  Writings  (Houghton);  Blind,  Life 
(Famous  Women)  (Little);  Parkinson,  Scenes  from  the  George  Eliot 
Country  (Simpkin);  Hutton,  (a)  "George  Eliot  as  an  Author."  in 
Modem  Guides  of  English  Thought  in  MaOert  of  Faith  (Macmillan); 
(6)  "Geoi^  Eliot,"  in  Essays  in  Literary  Criiiciem  (Coat«s);  F.  Harrison, 
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fn  Studim  in  Kartjf  I'ktartan  (.ilttatttrt  (Ijuae);  U.  JotBM,  In 
Portrait*  (Mit*:ii)lllnti)i  I)n>wtiell,  iti  Vtttarutn  Proat  Miitlita  (thviboer); 
JuNiba,  in  LUrrary  Ckuditt  (SniUiurJ;  Lilly,  in  Fovr  En^liAh  H* 
oflke.\'iAiUi>'UhCrtaurtj{\tumy};  •nnwiion,"  Utr-ifde  Ktiot,""Mii 
mairh  and  Dwuel  Derond*,"  iii  Sluilm  in  Liienilttrt  (Srriboerj;  J.  I 
Brown,  Ktkia  of  (iiwye   Kiiot'*  Work*  (EtlnckuoiKl};  l.wili>r,  in 
Si^uh  So'vt  (iicribner):  Rev.  Cluric*  (J.  Aiiim,  b'fuirye  Ultofa 
Maniagt*  (Artii>td  A  Ca.>. 

Antbonr  Trollop*.     (PaRsATS.)     Vhronielt*  ef  H^tttUhin,  13 

BioORAfiiT  AHD  CiuTicisu.     ^utAfrM^rajttAy  <Harp«f):  flalnulHii; 
in  Corrraril  Imprfuioru   (Dadd);   P.    Hnirwoii,  In   Mii.fin   tn 
Kiebiruiii  iLtlcralurc  {Lane)^  H.  JuiMw,  in  /'artMJ  Fortran*  (Uucmil 

7bt  BranUfa.     (Pntc*  Jt74,)    Wnr**  nf  ChartolU.  Bmdti.  and  A,  _ 
BrmU,  Haworlh    BJition,    «d.  by  Mn.   Hiiinplmy  Wiml,   7   volsT 
<llarp«r):  .'one  Kyre.  2  vab.,  .4Airf«y,  2  vnLi.,  WniKerit^.}  Ilrijlux  ani 
Aftttt  Orty.  'i  v(iU.  ("  Tompto  C1iui««< "). 

BlooitArnt  a«u  CiUTt<:iHu:  Mra.  Oruikvll,  Z,^  o/  CAiirMto  Bton 
Haworth  Bl.  (Ilarpor);  Bimll.  Lt/e  o/  CfcarfoB*  flrontt  (fl.  W.  S.j 
8winborn«,  .Vnto  on  CharlaUt  Bronlr  (Si:rlt>n«r);  A.  M.  P.  Itubiiumti,  f.^ 
of  B-iil!/  tiront^  (l.i(lle):  Shiirloritnd  Xloliol.   Tht   llroinii  tin!  Th 
Ci'>W«([X>tM);XU<;k»y.  rV  AnMiU«ifir<KCat(f  Ftriwn  (IXhIiI);  IV.  W 
KIniilny,  "Thn  )truiil0  SiKtnrs,"  ia  I'ieMOi*   Vttel  Qa^Mi^nA   (U|ip<a 
«ilt);Swi(ilwriH\"Kni!y  RnvilS,"  In  \tUf»Utnit»  (Scnliiwri;  P.  Har 
BOD,  "t.'hurli>;(v  BnKiCO."  tn.SluWtM  inHnH^  ruV'iriii  l.itenttwv  (I^iitij 

Robert  LouU  Sierensoa.    (Pat/t  575.)     It^nrA*.  BioKmpliii.-al  edi' 
ed,  by  Wrt,  Sloroiwon,  25  viih.  (^nhn«r). 

BtooKApHT  Axn  CRmnHM.    Ralfouf,  /.t^r,  2  vuU.  [SontKMr); 
ford.  &«^  (Uodil)i  Ruluii;li,  Uft  (Lane):  Lm^n  to  UU  Familti 
Fritnd*.  oil.  by  Colvin,  2  \-olii,  O^trlbnnr);  Vailimi  IjMen  to  Sit 
Colein,  2  vol«.  (Stone);  Mn.  M.  I.  St«ir«iuM)n.  Ldttn  fron*  Samon. 
ISn-QS.  nd.  by  Msho  C.  Uoirour  (SnHhtior);  .Strong  and  OtbiMm 
ManonM  of   Vailiima  (Scribnor):  .lapp,    fliAtrt  tjouit  •SMwnaon  ; 
littor^.an  EftiMaU,  ai*d  it  lUetwru^  (Sanbonr);  Kdman.  TAii  f< 
n/  /M>rr(  /.Miiii  SirMnwa  (Revolt);  Oniim;.  SUmiuoH'a  AUitititr 
Lift  {Cn'WtW);  Dswran,  in  Uakert  of  Bn^Uh  I'ieliort  (Rpx-nll);  Tniroy. 
In  Fririvh  on  Ih^ SMf  (Hiyug,htort);  nnilr)nii,"ltitN>rt  Tiooi'  SlevroMDi 
Bmayisl,  N'ovdlwt,  aimI  PopI,"  tn  Unnj  Agv.  Vol.  tX;XXI,  IRIW. 

George    Meredith.     (Pngfi  ST7.)     Wert*.    Dovliill    Bd.,    10    vok 
(Scribnw). 

Bi<xiit4)-iiv    \wn  OitiTtnflU.    J,  Lniie.  Lift  (Ijini>}:  I^  tiallicnni 
Qrm^r  MrrMith,  Sonm  CItaratierittm  (tiino);  Hannnh  Lyii*-!],  (7e 
I  Wri-oWA,  i»  Studv  (Melhiwii):   M'mklioiiw.  "Xnvrli  i.f  C,r<ofg(> 
dllli."  in  Book*  ami  Piaya  <[jii>»):  Browiit-lj,  in  Vkturittn  Prat  Ata 
fScribiwr);  I>aw»oo,  tn  tiaktn  of  EnglUh  Fietion  (Rovell); 
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"Historic  Place  of  George  Meredith  &nd  Thomas  Hardy,"  in  Intema- 
tio7talMonthii/,Vo[.  IV,  1901;  G.  M.  TravelyaD,  Pottry  and  Philoaophy 
of  Oeorge  Merediih  (Scriboer). 

Tbomas  Hardy.     (Page  579.)    Wobkb  (Harper). 

BiooRAPBY  AND  CRITICISM.  Annie  Macdoiuiell,  Thomas  Hardy 
(Dodd);  *  L.  Johnson,  ^rt  o/  Thamaa  Hardy  (Lane);  Windle,  Weutx  of 
Thomaa  Han^,(tane);  Dawson,  in  Makers  of  English  Fiction  (Revell); 
Vincent,  in  flui  BibCiolaph  (Houghton);  "The  Noveb  of  Thomas 
Hardy,"  in  Westmimter  Review,  Vol,  CXIX,  1883;  Gosse,  "Historic 
Place  of  Geotge  Meredith  and  Thomas  Haidy,"  in  Intemalionai 
Monthly,  Vol.  IV,  1901. 

Tli«  Pre-Raphaelitea,     (Page  582.) 

HiaroRT  AND  CiuTicisM.  Beers,  History  of  English  Romantievm  in 
Ae  Nineteenth  Century  (Holt);  Vida  D.  Scudder,  Li/e  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  Modem  English  Poets  (Houghton);  Bate,  Englidi  Pre-Raphaelite 
Painters  (Macmillan);  Esther  Wood,  RossetH  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Movement  (Scribner);  W.  M.  Roasetti,  Pre-Rapkaelile  Diaries  and 
Letters  (ScTiimeT);  HoboMiHimt,  Pre- RaphaelilismaTul  the  Pre- Raphael- 
He  Brotherhood,  2  vols.  (Macmillan). 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  (Page  583.)  l^oelical  Works,  ed,  by  W. 
M.  Roesetti,  2  vols.  (Scribner);  Early  tbtlian  Poets.  VHa  Nuova 
(Macmiltan). 

BiooRAPHT  AND  CRITICISM.  Knight,  Lije  (G,  W.  S.);  Benson,  lAjs 
(E.  M.  L.);  Swinburne,  "Essays."  in  Miecettaniei  (Scribner);  Form&n, 
in  Our  Lilting  Poets  (Tinaley) ;  W.  Sharp.  Bossetti;  a  Record  and  a  Sttidy 
(London,  1382) ;  Caine,  ReeoUections  of  Roasdti  (Little) ;  W.IM.  Rossetti, 
(o)  D.  G.  Rossetti:  His  Family  Letters,  with  Memoir,  2  vols.  (Little) ; 
(6)  Buskin,  Rossetti,  and  Pre-RaphaelitUm;  Papers,  1854-1861  (Dodd); 
Myers,  |' Rossetti  and  the  Relig^ion  of  Beauty,"  in  Modem  Essays 
(Macmillan ) ;  Pater,  in  A  ppredations  (Macmillan ) ;  Esther  Wood, 
Rossetti  and  the  Pre-Baphadite  Movement  (Scribner). 

SoGoESTED  Readinos.  "  The  Blessed  Damozel,"  "  Love's  Noctum," 
"The  Buiden  of  Nineveh."  "A  Last  Confession,"  "Jenny,"  "The 
Ballad  of  Dead  Ladies,"  "The  Sea  LimiU."  "  Rose  Mary,"  "The  White 
Ship."  "The  King's  Tragedy,"  "World's  Worth";  Sonn4^,  "Sibylla 
Palmifera,"  in  Houee  of  lAfe,  Sonnet  XIX,  and  "The  Choice,"  Sonnets 
LXXI,  LXXII,  o.  also  LXIII. 

WllUam  Horria.  (Page  586.)  The  Earthly  Paradise.  Defence  of 
Ouenevere,  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volming,  Story  of  Ike  Gliiiering  Plain, 
Tale  of  the  House  of  the  Walfings,  all  published  by  Longmans ;  Volsunga 
Saga  (Camelot  Series);    Dream  of   John  Ball  (Longmans). 

BioaRAfHT  ANO  Okiticibu.  Mackail,  Life,  2  vols.  (Ixingmans); 
Vallanoe,  William  Morris;  His  Art,  Writings  and  Public  Life  (Macmil- 
lan); Swinburne,  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,"  in  Essays  and  Studies 
(Scribner);  Sointsbitry,  in  Corrected  Impressions  (Dodd);  Pater,  ".Vjb- 
tbetio  Poeti7,"  in  Appreciations  (Macmillan);  Forman,  in  Our  Living 
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Potla  (TituHey):  Symons,  in  Stwliei  in  TW  LUemturtt  (Siinpk 
Dmwmiv,  in  Ma^rt  of  Engiith  Pottry  (R«v«tl):  Xotdbjr.  Ittfiumet  of 
OU  .Vorae  LUemurt  upon  Ent/tiA  LUtnUurt  (MacinilUn). 

SvauEttTKU  He.(tii.iu8.     The  BartMi/  ParadiM,  A  Drtam  o/  John  Ball. 
Story  0/  .S^urW  Ihe   Voltung. 

AlftSBoa  Cbules  SwinbuFM.  (Page  500.)    Pmmu.O  vol«.  (IIwjMfj; 
Poflieal  Work*,  Inlrodtu^lnn  li>-  K.  II.  iftoiklani  (CIrowell):  AIuUm 
in  Calyhn  (Chatio);  Ert^Mhiw  (O.»uo);  •  StM  Poem*,  Intraduc 
b}-  W.  M.  Payne  (Bollw-LoiireB  SeriuB,  Ho«ili). 

BiooKArHT  AM)  Ciuncraii.    \Vrmtxdaw,C'riiientStudgo/Su 
(WoMcla);  t'onnan,  iu  Our  l.ivi'ig  Pott*  O^n^lcy);  Siun<«buiy, : 
nscfcd  iMprtfioH*  (Dudd);  'Slvdmiui,  iu  Viaorian  Porta  (Hou_ 
Dbwmmi,  in  Mak»n  «/  KitglUh  Po:tri/  (Kcvnll);  [.on-nll,  "Swiot 
Tra{Ml{«8,"  ill  lAUrarg  Eirniy*,  Vol.  II  <HottKlilon>:  Oimw,  in 
Vol.  LXrV,   1902;  (i.  limlow.   "On  ibn  Spirituil  Side  ot  Mr. 
burne'n  fii^iiu,"  in   Conlrmparary  Henrir,   Vol.    I.XXXVin,    H 
"  Poetry  aiid  Criticitun  of  Swtubume,"  ia  Qitarfrrlj/  Kern-w,  Vol.  tXJll 
1905;  More,  in  SMburne  Bttayr,  M  •erica  (PuUiiun). 

auoiiHincn  RiUDixa».  "Ainlanui  in  C«lvdoii;""TKe  iasi  Or 

"A  FiWwiMm  G«Kleii."  "By  tlw  Nortli  Sen."  "HctiIiu. IW  R\ 

la  Pmaerpino,"  "Ityliu,"  "TIm;  ["ilsriin"."     ^imv*-'  "IVtnsot 
nabricl  Romelli,"  "Byron,"  in  Etnag*  and  Sittdiit  (Sonbner), 

AUnd  Ttaaysan,    (Pace  KH.)    lAfr  awt  fomplrtf  ll'oHt*,  10 
{MncmilUn):  IPurtl*  (Oli.l*  lil):  W'tk»  <CHml>H.I)w  VA);  U  .V» 
rinm,  Maud.ttixti  The  princat  ("THfiiiili!  ('luaKii>^  ");  Srir<^  Patmt,  wl.  ( 
\\a\fti  (ilouicbloii);  fViniVM,  «id,  by  Cnnk  (Oiiui):  Myl/j  0/  (A«  Ki* 
«d.  by  Itaire  (Hoiixhiuii). 

DiiMiKAi'iiT.    Mtttuiir  hy  hu  Stm  (M«emilbo>;  Witugli,  Stwii/  0/ 
amd  Work  (MacmiU.in):  l.ynll,  Life  (E.  M.  L.);  Jwuiii^tM,  ItuK/mpki 
Sktlrt>  (l.ipfiiiicoll);  llorf  >n,  Life  (DuUMi);  Mn.  RHehie,  In  Heronta  q/ 
Teniiymn,  )tu*kin,  HroHmin'j  (lliij|i»*}, 

dtriK-isir.  I.uw.  T'rMnyMin  Prfwcr  ("Twiiple  Priinew");  Luc«,  //nn^ 
tooft   to  Ihe    Wotka   (Muemilbn):    Truiiywn   primer,   blxoii   (tK 
Chapown,  Compinun  (o  "In  Mnninam"  (Uacmittjui);  (tntty,  K*yj 
"In  .Vemarlom"  (.Mnniiillun):  Knt-Mt-y,  fommeiitiiri/  on  "In  Me 
riam"  iiliumi\\»n);'Ta.imb, SOidg of  Ae  H'orA.!  (UkuuiIIUq);  ttuKehg 
"Ward»wnn-li,  TennyKin  and   Umviu'infi,"  in  Lilemry  Studtet,   Vol 
(IiOOgtaaiui);   *  IXiWdrii,  "TMinywui   and    Brownini:."  in  .Sludirt 
lAUroture,  17W-IS77  (Soribncr);   llutton,   in  Lilrtary  Ktaaye    () 
iiilllan);  Bayiie,   in    Lf-ttaiu  from   Mp  .Uaeten   (llnTftr);  Omiii 
fmiyaim's    "In   Uemoriam"   (Houglitun);   Roden   Xoel.    in 
and  Port*    piefftm    Paul):  Rwinbiime,  "Tennynon  and    Miiiwel." 
.VuMWiniiim  (i^lxier):  Robcrtnun,  "Art   of  Tcnnycon,"   in 
TaintnU  a   CrUtral  UHltod   (London,    ISNft);   H.   Viin   D>-k«. 
»f  Ttitniittm  (Scribner):  D&wsor,  in  Maktrt  of  EnglitS 
veO);  BroolcQ,  Tenngton;  Hi*  AH  and  Hi*  fidotivn  to  Modm 
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(Putwun):  SAtiUobufy,  En  ComrUd  Impratitmt  (IViikt):  Tr«nl,  '"ten- 
ByBon  nnd  Huawt  Uiic«  More,"  in  Aulliantji  of  CrUiciim  (Scribner); 
P.  Uftrruon,  in  Teanj/ton,  BuikiH,  and  Mitt  (Miuunillnii):  Dixpit, 
T«nnjiwn  Primer,  mUt  a  Critioal  Baaif  (Dotltl),  coiilnitui  iiwtiil  biUiug- 
rephy  and  Hat  ot  dalw;  *  MutamiMii  TeHnj/ton  <u  a  IMigiou*  Ttae/itr 
(Knis^it  Mxl  MUM):  liltiBdal*,  Emov*  oa  Njilh  of  Uw  Kinf  (ilae- 
oiiU&ii};MM>asUuui,  Tenn^mtCt  tdifU*  of  the  Kinf/  (MitciiiilliuO;  Alfonf, 
"Idytl*  of  Uio  KinK,"  in  ('otOtmpitmy  Hrnrw,  VoL  XIU,  18>70;  fHvJd- 
Min,  PnUyomena  to  "/»  Utvioriam"  (Be«lb). 

SuuoniTKD  RKAiHXon.  1.  Pmvm  /HMtraNw  0/  7<«iiiti«on'«  Art. 
"Ckribd,"  "NoUiing  Will  Die."  "Lnhn."  liw  woga  on  "The  Owl," 
"Maddino,"  "TheNonlicm  Furmcr,"  (old  .u«l  o<.wrtjrIo)."Bo4d»*».*' 
"Tlie  aiar^e  of  ibo  Lighi  Brigade,-  -Tbo  Rewaige,"  "Tw»,  Idls 
Tain"  luid  "The  Splendour  Foil*  on  Outlo  Wnlls"  (from  "The  Priu- 
flNs"),  "  F'int«r  an  atitue  vale." 

:;.  Tntifftmi-a  TKionf  0/  ^rt.  "Tbo  Dity  Dmun,"  "'nu)  rnlMV  o( 
Art."  "Tlia  no-nr,"  "Tbo  I'lM,"  "TIid  POM'a  UImI,"  "UeritD  ud 
tbeOlcain." 

3.  7fl«NinMna«f><vto/.Viirurr.'  pMnMxipuMJn'o/parfMniUr  iMn/dfo. 
■■Xhnana,"  "The  TH-iug  S«an,"  "The  Brook."  and  Uie  Mttinl 
duuriptiocit  iwatWred  ihmuftbout  Tonn^'san'ii  vorUn.  For  Inlvnwtiog 
studies  ot  this  aubjert,  ae«  Th*  Lawtotf't  Country,  hy  A.  J.  diuroli 
CSeoley);  In  Trnnyim  Land,  by  J.  Cumtning  WolUtr  (Hi-doay),  "L^- 
MliMhin)  Sceueiy  oikI  Cliannien  a«  Tlluntnted  by  Mr.  TenayaoOt"  in 
AfoemiUin'*  Mof/atine,  tiovpinber  and  April,  1S73-1B74,  Uowkt'a 
I/OMM  a>irf  //dunff  0/  tA<  firtiUA  Poem  (ItoutiedM>). 

4.  Cfa^mftil  /»«™*.  "The  Loto«-E«i4!n,"  "Clyww  "  "Tilhonua," 
"(Enoim.'"  "Demotcr  wid  Pprwphono, " 

6.  Arthurian  Poem*.  "The  Udy  of  Shalott,"  "Sir  Oalabad." 
"Sir  I^uncvlnt  nnd  C^ioon  Giiinowri',"  Tibc  /i^yUn  of  lAc  A'in^.  O^o 
toQowitif;  MyfJi  are  Miggnit«d  if  tlie  traltn  >cri«t  it  not  rMtd,  "IMiu- 
tkin."  "Tim  Coming  o(  Arthor."  "Oai*th  and  LyncUc."  "Tbo  Holy 
Orap,"  "OuineTOro,"  "H-e  I*Msiiigo(  Artliur,"  "Kpilogw"). 

6.  /)m.n«.    "Harold."  "fWkrt." 

7.  Tennynn  lu  a  reacAcr.  (n)  Ideas  n(  dennoonw?  and  tocia]  reform, 
dMidblin<ntoMaaabart«inarTiagf,«lc.  "TWCaidiwr^DDugbtor." 
"Tlis  MOIitr'*  DauKhtcr."  "I.ark>lvy  llall,"  "Aylnw.r'*  Field,"  "Udy 
CUra  Vcf^  de  V«.rt>,"  "llw  Reggar  M»kI."  "SUtid,"  "The  PriiHiwa." 

£)  Politiixl  PooDui.  "You  Aak  Un  Why  tW  III  nt  Eaw,"  "^  OM 
t  Fmdnm  on  Um  Height*."  "Love  Thoti  Thy  Land."  and  tor 
IWinysan's  youtlitiit  nnd  nialiirvr  fwltnr  tonrd  ronltrnipomry  pinb- 
IcBUi,  "LoeMi-y  Hall"  iind  " l/H-Jodry  finll  Sixiy  Vwir^  After.'*  (c) 
It«4i|tioua  and  PliiUxunphic  Poems.  "The  I'vo  Voiim,"  lit  Mnuenovt, 
"VuiMm."  "Tb«  Higher  PM>thA»m,"  'Tinqmir."  "Ttio  Anoiant 
8^,"  "Dy  an  Evohitinnisl, "  "CroMing  iJie  Bar." 

Robwt    Bfpwainc.    (PaffB   dlO.)  Potlimt  Wertu.    13   vob,,  ed. 
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wflk  buoductioa  nnd  not«  by  Porter  imd  CUrits  (Crowdl): 
Pottioai  fPoi**.  ed.  by  Uirrall  (Olobo  Ed.);  Po«4iW  ITori't  (CWnbriilxe 
£>!.);  Sfbaiimt,  ed,  by  Gamrlt  (Endyniiiin  Ssric*.  MacntilUn); 
&te«ioiw,  ad.  by  Rytutdi  (BoU'a  Uiaiatura  Serm.  tbcnuIUn); 
DroMotie  Uonoletum,  it^  and  n'omtit,  Perarvbu^  Svrdilto,  Piftpa 
Pattm  {"  'IWnple  ClnMan  ");  Lf/rioil  and  Dramotie  Pem*,9d.  bj  Hmoo 
(Roll);  LMKra  «/  iiejMrt  firoipning  and  ElittOtth  Barren  Brovntif, 
2  wIh.  <Htup«r). 

BioaiLtriiv.  Mm.  On,  Lift  and  LrtUr*  (nouchton);  "Sharp,  Life 
(0.  W.  S.):  Dowden,  U/«  (DuUon);  Mm.  Itituhi^,  in  r^nimn,  AimJKn, 
Oromtiit^  (Harper); Caty,  Srownin^,  Poland  Man  (i'ulnikm);U«nclttb, 
7.i>  (MacmiUiui);  Wniigh,  Lije  (WMtiaiiMlef  BiognphicB)  (Snull, 
Ua}'iutRl). 

CKmaau.  Mni.  Orr.  f/aMOiMiA  lo  Ik*  Work*,  3d  KUtion  (Mao- 
milUii);  *Co(^,  ilHUMx»k  la  Brvvning  (llougtiton);  BOTdoo,  flrwwn- 
Mjl  Cyciopadia  (HactnillMi);  Alaxamler.  /nfrw'ucfKm  lo  Poftrg  of 
Bmeiting  (Qlna):  Conon,  /nCrodwftMt  (g  lAr  .^irucfy  «/  flroimtnf't 
PoUry  (U«Ult);  'Symoua,  /irfrcKtudMili  to  the  Study  of  Urmeniiig 
(Ouna);Potberiii|(hHni,.Sl>>rfMao/A/uKJaiKtArt«/ A«ini>>H;(ScnbrMr): 
Benlo«,  BnwaiHfft  Ucuoi/t  lo  Hi*  Tim*  (SooDeoechein);  NoitlMibEp, 
Kobcrl  Bromting:  B—ay  (Blaltbewa);  RttiH,  Bnu^in^i  Criticitm 
of  Uf*  (SontMBKheln):  Ooaw,  PtramolM  (Hmialilon);  Ba««jwt, 
"Wordawofth,  T«nnyimn,  and  BrawDuig,"  in  Liieraty  Studien,  Vot.  U 
(LooipDana);  *  Dowdon.  (a)  "Tonnywio  and  Browninic."  in  Slidi**  in 
LUtntvn.  17SO-I877  0«cribner}i  (b>  "Sordello,"  in  TranKript*  amd 
Sbuiia  (ScrihnfT);  HuUon,  in  laterary  Eeaay*.  3d  edition  (Mai»> 
mUan):  Blmll,  "Ou  the  AIIoikmI  CMweurity  of  Mr.  I)r»»Tiii^a  Poetry," 
is  Obiter  t>iiia,  lat  aerita  (Scriboer);  Boittui  No«l,  In  PMlry  aiwf 
/W(  (Ke(an  l^ul);  Jamba,  in  IM^miy  StvdU*  CSeriboor);  H.  Joooa, 
ShnniMtf  a«a  l^Uoiophiml and  fMi^toti*  TeatAtr  (MacmfllaD);  Dawaon, 
fa  Maker*  of  Kftfiuk  Poetry  (Etavdl);  Saiatabury,  in  Cvrrttted 
tmpnvioiu  ((>odd);  Seuddor,  "Browninic  as  a  Hiunofiat."  la  Life 
of  lie  Spiril  in  Jlfo<ferM  Eit^ieh  PorU  (Hi>u^iit4>n}:  Cluipman.  in 
Bmtrem  and  OlKtf  Eataye  (Bcribnor);  Slodmon,  in  Vidorian  Poet* 
(Hoi^hbio);  Cooico,  in  Petit  and  PrMem*  (Houfililon). 

BwMmn%o  ItXADiKoa.    1.  Lote  Poem*:  "Evelyn  Hofio,"  "Ry  tlie 
Fireajdo."  "One  Word  Mo«."  "The  Urt  Uido  TojbUim-.*'  "Loto 
Ainoi«  Iho  Ruina."    2.    XorniUn:  "Martin    Rdpli.-'  "MuMykeh.". 
"Ivan  IvaiKiviUh,-  "The  Flijthl  o*  Hw  Dih-1k»."  "(linj."    3.  A 
r^ma.-  "My  I^rt  D«i-hn«."  "Andrea  del  Sarto."  "Fta  l.i|>po  Uppi, 
"Pictor  lanfttw,"  "Old  Pirturw  in  Florwwe."  "A  'iW«iia  of  Ga: 
lupfiiV* '^MaatorHugluwor  8AX«-Golha."  "AM  Voglcr"   4.  Dntma 
"III a  Rnlraoy,"  "  Pippn  Pe,fmi»."  " Lnria."  "A  MdI  in  tbe  'Sculohpon.' 
"Pantccbu*."     5.  ImmortaHty   and    RHiinen:    "Rabbi    Ban    Kara,' 
"EplsOe  of  KamliWi."  "noon,"  "Proiplce."  "Sanl."  "A  tituk 
On  Dwwt."   ■'«iriirtmM  Ew."  and"Enat«  Day,"  "Rephan." 
Loi^tr  Poem*:  "TU  Ring  and  Uw  Book." 
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Abbey%  old  EnicUafa,  4«,  Sin.,  77, 
W.  110. 

Accent  ■  diamoMristlo  (cauira  of 
tmrly  I^iicluh  v«niSiMti(Mi,  M. 

Aoljiig,  Ntrfy,  227, 

Adillwtn,  Jtwopli.  S.  -ia.  asi; 
«ariy  yeikn,  3-51;  HUxlu  aad. 
351,  3-a,  Sjft:  TAe  Caminuit, 
332;  writer  [of  th«  TatUr, 
353:  SfMMor,  318.  353;  tlie 
pcriodicnl  tmm,  SA3:  town 
and  oouDtfT  in  tiw  De  Q>veri«y 
Pkpen,  354,  301,  396n-;  oihur 
(Muy*,  a.'il-  Aihtiwin  kixl  tli« 
rBNftng  public.  3.S1;  Coto,  35.?: 
Iiul  }>Mn,  355;  diarnotct  ami 
»orkji,  3M, 

Adrinn,  or  Hndrian  (inonk),  47, 
4S.  57, 07. 

.Uf  ri(7. 70 ;  nliitalionnl  and  motiu*- 
tic  n>(»minr,  70;  /fomflJM,  70; 
J.ivrn  o/  (A*  Sinntt,  70. 

.1-I»t^ii>ticiiai)  ill  litcnltira;  Ma 
HtrnKtx:   Itcoarm:  Uoiuuit. 

.KcliHwoliJ.  70. 

Age  of  ClHUoer,  101:  diivalrr, 
105;  Ctuiuocr'ji  Ci^^aod,  lOil; 
the  new  order,  in7;  the  rhe  of 
tlu>  pmcde,  107;  tliu  B1ac1( 
I)i:nlh,  lOH;  ttionrn  dctnocrwr. 
XW;  rrilKion,  110;  the  new 
leanilnf,  111;  lir^rnlutv  in  ilie 


norlh,    112;    itichikfit    ItoUe  nf      Alcuin.   flZ.   70. 


An  of  Kliialielii:  scv  Clkaiietb; 

Ace  i>I  l^>p«,  the.  Mi;  Drytlm'a 
KUOoHHun  couiiiiue  liii  work, 
?23;  I\)M  nnd  thn  lieroio 
C0U|4et,  333;  n>eril«  and  linil- 
tatkini  of  this  pievailtnc  MWe, 
324;  the  Ulcntltin  of  "t)ic 
town,"  331;  the  Looilnn  of 
[^>pe,  334 :  bfuliillty  mid  ooorw- 
Mw  of  Ihn  .Ai.Mi'-irA.V  AuB, 
33.1;  Ai.r.XiS-i>i-j|  IVirii.  324; 
Kmii  mi  our  |xw)«  of  Pt>|n'a 
tinu),  32ii;  nutliotnliii)  uf  Ihn 
Autuntiiii  Age  "IkI  'I<c  riao  of 
the  now  prvH',  34*1;  effi^t  op 
■Uthonihip  of  tlie  Iti-vuliilkMi 
of  1888,  341;  Kmwtli  uf  thn 
rwdlnc  pubUo,  34^;  tnwiom  of 
Ibo  pi««  (lOOft).  342:  tlie 
eoSaft-houMw,  343;  riw  o(  tlw 
ne«'  pro«e.  ai-'f;  Sir  [ticH.tHti 
Stkbux,  344;  JtMEPB  Anuiwylf, 
31 1;  binioryof  l)m  iio^-n), 357; 
D.iXir.i.  Virjror.,  AChl;  Jox^TItW 
Swirr,  372;  "tlier  pTOSc  vrilers 
of  llivoijhiecnth  wntiirj-,  3S0; 
RtciiAiUKUiKtuKl  Fti;uii.xu,3S7. 

Asn  of  Viutoria;  w«   Victokum 

AkUn,  4A,  IV). 

AiiMwortli.  ft'.  lEarrinn,  SS7. 


lfiun|i'>le,  113;  l^wrenoe  Minot, 
UO:  iwiuanop,  H6;  CUannrm, 
/WdiM,  oQil  iho  /"Mrf,  IIS; 
Loadon  Ixoiinev  liloruv  oetiXiv, 
ISO;  rlw  of  EniUioli  Ptnw.  121 : 
WTdit,  )22: otiiar  prom:  irriu>ni. 
V&:  Wlllinm  lAi^bml.  I2fl; 
Oeorraer  L'KAtJccii,  132. 


A8I 


Aliliwlm.  3A.  48;  b»(  Knfilioh 
puvi  of  hi*  time,  M;  pueiiy  of 
ihn  p)opl4>.  .'>0. 

Alfred.  3A:  tnuty  with  Itm  Dkdm, 
03;  revivbil  of  lenmiiiK,  64;  on 
nlumlioii.  ti^-.  lila  Inuw- 
Utloii*,  fUl;  >iilliiir  ••  uvll  u 
tnuiHlntor,  M;  ItM  jwlriatlaEU 
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not  provincna]  66;  "faunderaf 
EueliHh  pnwe,"  67 ;  s  very  good 
ana  &  veiy  great  nun,  68; 
Englieh  Chnmi3e,  68;  eleVBtion 
of  English  pioM,  69;  ftom 
Alfred  to  the  Nomua  Con- 
Quwt,  69. 

Alutoration,  earlj  baiia  of  Eng- 
lish verse,  13,  120,  121-  in 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  57;  abiui- 
doned  for  the  French  fashion 
of  rhyme,  98. 

Angles  (or  Engles),  the,  16,  45. 

Aflglo-Nonnon  literature,  sum- 
mary of,  83 ;  Havtloek  the  Datte, 
83,  88:  Bent  of  Hampton,  88; 
Ouy  of  Warwick,  88-  Owl  and 
tfightiMoU,  88;  Land  of  Coek~ 
aiane,  88. 

Anglo-Saxon  verse,  6$,  67  (see 
alao  Bbowvut). 

AnnaU.eS. 

Atme,  Queen,  324,  341;  alliance 
of  literature  and  j»littC9,  341 ; 
chsjacteriatica  of  literature  dur- 
ing her  reign,  400. 

Anaelm,  St.,  74,  75. 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.  John,  Physician 
extraordinary  to  the  Queen, 
381;  Pope's  Epistle  to,  324, 
381;  Dr.  Johnson  on,  381; 
Swift  on,  381 ;  MejTwirs  of 
Mariin,  Scrtblerus,  381 ;  History 
of  John  Bull.  3S1. 

Aichitecturo,  early  English  cccle- 
siaetical,  48. 

Arden,  forest  of,  2.30,  359. 

Aiden,  Uanr,  mother  of  Shake- 
speare, 2m. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  as  poet,  553; 
uncertainty  and  unbelief,  554, 
593;  Tristram  and  IteuU,  555; 
as  critic,  555;  his  style,  555; 
CuUure  and  Anarchij,  55G;  St. 
Paul  and  Proleataiitism,  556; 
Stntierlatid,  559;  on  Words- 
worth, 439;  on  Heats,  5Uh.; 
on  the  Ellwand  of  to-day,  £24. 

Arthur  andnis  knights,  stories 
about,  hold  high  plaee  in 
national  lileraturt'  of  England, 
2<l;epii-of.  7S.  71*.  SI. 

AryjiTt  nco,  table  of.  16  i. 


Atdum,  Bogar,  186,  18S;  Tm- 
opkaut,  187,  188,  255:  Tha 
8diootmi»da;188. 

Asser,  Alfnd'a  tnagn^ihar,  66. 

Athelatans,  70. 

Attwbury,  Francis,  3SS;  on  Ber- 

Augustan  A^,  the,  8,  325; 
authorship  in,  340;  compared 
to  Oolden  Age  of  Latin  htera- 
turs,  342;  growth  of  the  read- 
ing pubhc,  342;  freedom  of 
the  press  (1695),  343;  the  ooflee- 
houses,  343;  rise  of  the  new 

?roM,  343.  (Sea  alao  Aai  op 
opb;   Adthobbhip.) 

Augustine,  St.,  46,  48. 

Austen,  Jane,  392,  557;  Serue  and 
SmtUriiily,  657. 

Authorship  in  the  Augustan  Age, 
340;  rise  of  the  new  pioae,  slO; 
change  in  the  position  of  the 
author,  340 ;  effect  on  authoidliip 
of  the  Revolution  of  1683,  341. 

Avon,  river,  230. 

Bacon,    Francis,    246;  life,    250; 

AdvaTtcemenl  of  Learnina,  251 ; 

Easaya,  2ol,   252,  253;  History 

of  Henry  VII  .,'ii)\;Nea>  Atlantis. 

251 ;  History  of  the  World,  251 ; 

hia  life  a  tragic  contradiction. 

233. 
Baduciiig  (Beoediot  Biacop),  4S, 

59,  60,  01. 
Bxda:  Rce  Bbde. 
Ball,  John,  "the  mad  Priest  of 

Kent,"  109. 
Ballads,  old,  ^,  92,  165;  Song  to 

Alyaoun.  80:  Edom  o'   Gordon, 

166;  CUrk  Saunders.   167;  Ttoa 

Corbifs,  167;  .Sir  Patrick  Spens. 

167,  The  Nut'Broum  Maid,  167; 

wide-spread  influence  of,  419, 

420. 
Barbour,  John,  159;  Bruce  (poem), 

159. 
Bard,  the  Celtic,  27. 
Barri,  Gerald  de,  79. 
Bastile,   de.itruction   of   the,   and 

Englisli  lilcratutt-.  430. 
Seattle,    Jnmiu,    413;    Mitutrtl, 

413,  415. 
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Beumont,  Fnutriii,  atZ  (km  •!•» 
Bkai'uovi'  ami  Fi.crcHKnl. 

Boaumoul  ■iiil  tlvUimt,  "tniu 
bnthren  o(  ll<e  Mnee."  »»: 
FatlkltU  SltcoMeu.  360,  380: 
Ihcir  u-ork  anuira  JncsduaM  of 
tho  drtiRis,  2m. 

Beclut,  S(.  'I  bocn*a  h,  100.  100. 

Onokfofd,  WiUuun,  408;  Vatlmk, 
408. 

Bedc,  35,  41,  47:  hu  muuMtio 
lilf,  00:  bii  work  M  writ«r.  fli : 
lit  flirum  Xalunt.tll ;  hin  InuM- 
lalion  of  the  Citxni*!  of  fH.  Jolui. 
Ul ;  M  Icadior.  ft'i;  hisdumdt'r, 
tt2 1  lli*  HftlMiattiai]  Hittm.  61  i 
tntihtflUtl  \>y  AKrwl,  Wt.  It7. 
tovuil,  1^,37;  chief  ooKK^nl- 
ioi.of  Atigla-8»xon  po»4i7,  37; 
origla  of,  37;  i«latioa  to  olber 
Toutonlo  poem*,  3S ;  atary  of  tlio 
pomi.  30:  iu  spirit,  41;  WMti- 
tiolly  iHatliim.  -13. 

Berkeley,  Bigliup.  ^t^;  t'sl"*  «'*<' 
^AiAwMM,  3»<>i  AUifAron.  IRHI; 
(|Ual4Uion  (rim,  380, 

Bernen,     Ixrd,      tnuktor     or 

B(w>i  .'■ia:.4IJ.^>i>aufll 

r.>'i  ,1   Urn.  RIK. 

lUMu,  il4  iiiculcubi>l»  itifluenne 
on  pn>w  lili'niOin-.  123,  ISS; 
W\     ;  Tyndale,  IW, 

r><      '  2»;     Kia( 

I  f.  4S.  W,  W,  81. 

(■  ■      ■   ..  ■!.[•,  lOft. 

blackniorv,    U.    P.,    fi7S;    Zdtm 

RtackMoon.    i^ir    WllUam.    403; 

C«in»irni4ri;r4.  403. 
Blair,  RoWn,  Mlfi-.Orait.  400. 
Bliikn.  WilUnm.  -WA:  fJirard  ///., 

417. 
iffiolIiwbiDko.  t '  :7e,  3.<t2: 

ooBtnslol  II.    3S3; 

BifiMhMi    I.  :•,    3»1; 

iMento^ir  »  'iiiii'i  iI'viWAmik, 

Lttttn  014  rAn  .'^wfy  u/  HiMliiry, 
384;iM(«dri>r*tylo,  3^. 
Btitoou,  thi>,  33.  4&. 


BninH)  i>iirt«nt,  Uic.  S74j  June 
Kvre  (Chwlotte),  fi74:  Widher- 
MO  Uewhli  (EBitly),  674. 

BnAK.amry.'Vil-.TKt  Uniter- 
tal  Btautfi.  401. 

BrowiM.  Hir  TbumM,  301.  340; 
Enqsiirtr.^  irt-'n  Cuf^p  aiirf  C<Mn- 
ataM  A'  '     U4H^  M*diei, 

202;  (  --Oa. 

Brawn*,  ^v  iiii.im,  MS;  Ontamnia't 
PaUatrtU,  370. 

/;  KinnMii.  612. 

DtM.'.  •ort.  «:!A;  /'<iuJ^, 

Sii.UM.  lin  gcnl«l  u»d  virile 
MrManlity,  Oil;  Lu)Aot  on, 
61 1 ;  Pippa  Paur*.  0]  I ;  wHb 
*yni|>*lfl>e«  wilh  man  «nd 
^fttu^l,  ai2:  Mm.  llrfioTiiiv, 
«12;  0»w  H"o«r  .l/'«T.  »y  Ihr 
fimidf,  Tlu>  Him/  nivi  iKi 
Book,  tn,  nzt;  hia  tinlnllci^ 
JM  chtvrfulinru.  (Ilil;  lifn  in 
FJonnce.  ftt3:  Paitiiw,  013; 
AtalanJo,  hix  b*!  poctri,  01,1, 
631;  aaantX,  013:  A^'  Cation 
ATi^^rap  Cuuniry.  014;  Old- 
Pirtunt  (n  yiomtee,  614: 
PatehianUo,  614;  Orowdoiuu 
obtruniy,  t'.M;  tiM  Iheni^  o4 
art,  fli  -io  mFTtt,  015; 

Murfin  it    /iMitonKA, 

016;      IVirmr;.?*      fw.       I>|A; 
mtpram«    in    dramule    mono-! 
logun,    010;  .Uy  i.i>jrf   />ucA«m,  , 
Aialrm  M   Sarlo,    Fra     Lippo^ 
Lipfri.   017;   Mtultr  Hu^tta  of 
Auv-'i'nfA'i.  617;  M  u  (r*cber, 
Ul>>:  III*  npiritiul  view  ol  IU* 
010:    his    dramalio     punvr    of 

E3i*Bbnlhaa«,     62(1:    Mmmary 

of  bu  mirk.  631. 
Bm«,  Jamoi,  AKi;  TA*  Amtrintn 

CommomMaM,  £S2. 
BrytliQM  (Brilorw),  311.   (IW  abo 

Biuikh<ir<4,  T/wrf,  I»4. 

Bill  '■  Ijofd     I.ylton,  1 

'  Pompeii.  W7il 

7J.,   .     ....,...„:..  .M^.\'  ■    ••-      ' 

Biinjmn.  Jnhn.  3U>^:  clu 
OttanaKtUia,    7»S:    L-'-,    s^-'^. 
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Omet  Abnunding  to  tftt  Chid  of 
SiDinn,  •21)7-,  Tht  Pik/nm'a 
ProyrtAi.  2^m,  -jna.  308;  LUe  and 
Death  o/  Sh.  Badman,  3!N: 
7*A«  Hety  War,  700.  30S;  bl. 
aljrle.  302;  coniraotcd  with 
Drj-Hen.  303. 

Burke.  Edmund,  439,  461;  uxl 
GuUaiiiilti,  -120:  lifo,  130;«ueM- 
•n  aiilhor,  4:KI;  CinrfiMtfon  «/ 
tVofuraJ  Shifty,  430;  PMO- 
M^iAinif  /nfui'nf  info  (A«  Or^rM 
of  our  tilta*  ot  lAn  Suliiint  anil 
8Muli/ul,  430:  liu-nlure  bdiI 
poUttoi.  4.11;  Annual  Hrgitter, 
431 ;  nixvch  iin  tlin  rnmid  of  the 
i^turnp  Act,  4;{| ;  7'«Iln>7<^'«  <"i 
/A«  Prrttm  IHteonlei^x,  432, 435: 
aipoodits  on  AnMiKtu.  4lt2:  tn'al 
of  IIiuitiRita,  432;  Kis  roiiMi-va- 
liwn,  43:};  Rfjltrlioiu  m  the 
flenJuiion  in  Fnitet,  433; 
<|riI>i  uf  hi*  mil,  4.3< ;  l^tert  on 
d  ntyiei-if  Prtit4,  434 ;  Iim  <l««tli, 
434;  u  a  man  of  totl«ni.  434; 
M  political  thinker.  49.S. 

Buctipy,  Prannw.  S(I3;  ^pH^m, 
5«2. 

Uurna.  ftabeti,  S.  414;  ffetiiirkl 
Rrllin>in,  441' C'nrlyk  on.  44^^; 
on  pn«try.  ll/i;  life,  447;  one  of 
the  RTtal  Ming-writ4)tH  uf  tlia 
worl'i.  447;  lovftHiatiEi.  44S; 
The  CoOtr'ti  Salunlay  Xigltl. 
410,  44S;  poM  of  Salun  a» 
vrll  ai  Iff  "MK,  449;  and  SnoU, 

Btiitun,  Robert,     791;    /InalMay 

o/A/(-tonf4ofv.  201. 
Itoilor.  IliMliop.  3!M;  ^miicvy  «/ 

Hrlv/ioTt,  304. 
Itdikr,  Samuel.  306;    lltutibra; 

mi. 

Uyron,  Lunl.  ».  AW.  491;  uid 
Swilt,  473;  niONt  trtiljr  n<nre~ 
Mnlnlif«  poet  of  hi*  time.  491 ; 
Hfe,4UI;  Nf>ufiio/Nttne**.4Vi; 
Etu/lilh  Bardi  and  Sevteh 
Stvitwrt,  492;  Chikl^  ItaroM. 
3m»,  473,  4M,  403 ;  Mli[inw  Sw.lt 
iiH  n  |y*-t.  41«;  Vh:  '.im.u'.  403; 
hl>)  mnrriug*),  403;  ruiii,  ifaw- 
/nJ,    /Jon     Jiwt,    403,    497; 


wpouMH  etkiuK  ot  tbn  Op 
493;  ileMh,  Iftl;  Ima  « 
491;  Vuvi'i  of  Judytrtii.  4<iS; 
his  efottflUi.  495;  devotiun  lo 
libntv,  406:  Brida  «/  iffrytfoi, 
490;  wlnt  faMpootrr la^k^ 497;, 
Cariyle  on,  497. 

Ondmon.  49;  found*  scbool 
reli^ioiu  t-ene,  fiO,  (10;  Ond' 
moaian  vy^AB,  20;  CrnUiM^ 
tho  find  words  of  Englisb 
Ut«nlutv  on  En^iuli  mul.  AO.i 
623;  poetm,  £1-04;  RMieall 
Parapkratt.  SS:  Kxitdut,  &-J;] 
PAintLJ.  53;  />nnm  of  Iht  Kod-IA 
53;  tiulhloc.  53;  "  (-'iLtbor  all 
Bnclidin>ctrv.--Sn. 

Cwnbrentfa;  Gonddut.  (OiinUd  da 
B«rn,)    79;   /ItiMrartuni    " 
ttria.  79, 

Campbell,  TlioiuuH.  400.  , 

Conji^iiry  Talt»,  tw.  111;  tivni>|v 
nix.  142;  Prtiiegtit.  U2\  KniqlU'* 
Tatt.  Hfl;  Ctrrk'a  TaU.  147; 
Man  o/  Latet'f  Tab,  147.  I48i 
PanUnnr't  Tate,  1A2. 

Careur,  Thocms,  307,  375. 

Cari)-le,  Tboma*.  10,  452,  530;  i 
Bam«,44fl;  on  (^ilrri-liti',  4.'i(»;] 
on  ScMI,  470;  on  liyron,  4(17;] 
■HI  |)outiUr  eduuiliiin,  .'21 ;  i 
iRuted  ntlli  Maejiiiiax.  520  H 
hlHrugj^  p»r9aLnalrlv.ri,10:lifn,l 
531 ;  HtillGH  in  E::diiitHarf;h,  532;] 

onntriliulea  to  vsr -  '*'«!». ^ 

»l8..S33.S3t;n>i-!  II  pf 

Goe()l^S33;lnul-l  [tie'nj 

tt'Uhiim  MriMtr.  »H:  i.ift 
Sdiillfr.  534;  Spttimrtu  of  OtrA 
nmn  ftomtner,  534;  marriea' 
Jaoo  WeU,  .^34 ;  .SWrbir  Rxmr-  j 
riiJi,  A3t.  533.  534;  rriliclam 
die  book,  531 ;  nrtiltH  in  ' 
SS!t:  iN^niiing  of  hia  popuJ 
iarily,  .Wi:  FrfiuJi  fUmhiltM,', 
Sam.  53S.  53!»;  Life  of  l-'r  '  ' 
the  Grrat,' MO.  538; 
IxinJ  iirdor  of  the  Ifiih 
of  Edinliuifh,  SK.  iWDi . 
wife,  53''i:  H'miniif'nm,  ,^3fl; 
bin  dwUi,  .%3<'<:  OKlimrtlo  of  hitl 
work, 530;  hb  tliwry  of  hj-lar;^ 
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53S:  Cnmiffii.  S3S;  hi*  Mvlc. 
5.10;    UuiKTipti^'w    power.    541); 
humour  iinil   l«n(rc<nMwi,  £41): 
A  spiritual  torn,  fi4l;  liia  irurk 
BMUciatttJ   n-itli   titat   of   JoKii 
KuoluD,  Ml, 
Cavalier  poew,  a«7,  /TS. 
C&vemiub,    George,    187,    brnt- 
mptiyofCanliiutl  WoUov.  IUT; 
CftSUn,    WillluR),    fmi    Ki^liuli 

printsr,  176. 
nnhio  Rovivn].  ihp.  iMl. 
CclU,  tliD,  14, ',M;  rtory  o{8«bruia, 
14;  ilireit  luvo  af  colour,   25; 
Iwo  of  nnmn),  ai;  MUiliRiciiit, 
27;    titcnture,    :f7;    iiiflueaM 
upoa    the    KnglUli,    2H;    upita 
L'nulMli      liicRilura      14.     77; 
Ch  run  Unit  .V,  47;  (MUr  nilture 
in    Xorlhiinibriu,    57. 
Cluunliets,    WilliMn   and   Kfiboct, 

,      531. 

■Chaaaan,     .Nanniui-Pretipli,  37. 

'  CtMnDBti,     liiM     IrMMtatioo     Of 
Homer,  189. 

'  ChapRuut,  Qeofge,  203. 

^  CbnHanagne,  «uliur*  of  Midillc 
Afot  hued  on  mhooh  of.  li'J. 
Ctuiter,  ibe  OrMt,  SS. 
CtiUl«rt<»i,TliotiiiM.'110. 
Chiuiwr,  (ienffi*.y.  5,  II.  «.  101  ■ 
3;  MoriMol  Arlliur,  7X;  "new 
learning."  Ill;  life,  134;  |Mei< 
U>  OMUitow  of  t  Uc«<.  134; 
•tudeiil,  133;  iti  tlia  French 
WKT (1353}.  137;  Homanr*  «/  fJb 
Hot.  la?;  cmW  pman*.  137; 
C^mp/rifnt'  I',  Pilit.  |:W;  /JdAi- 
ol  lUaunrhe  thr  Ih^lvtt,  138; 
Ri&rriKBr,  K*K;  flntt  vivt  lo 
IXtAt  T13T:;>,  l:W:  return  lo 
B^iUiM,  VSi;  Hmm  o/  Fain4. 
Tnrittu  and  Vnttida,  *ad  othor 
piMni*,  140;  booorao*  poor. 
03M).  140;  BalUui  «f  Ooai 
CmnMHl  OT  Trvik.  141;  ibn 
CaM«W<tirv  Talt*.  142;  bul 
yean,  14U:  hi*  «-(irk.  141);  Ctm- 
njainl  of  kit  Emptu  Pitne,  IJff; 
uuiMer  and  (bo  ItfiiuixHUKc, 
161;  M  poet,  151;  poet  of  tho 
OouK,  1.i3;  in  SootUriil,  t5!>. 
(Sm  alaci  Aau  or  CiufciUL) 


ChivBJry,  Iik",  107, 

Chrisiixiity,  (.VJuc,  47;  KoRinn, 
47:  '■'■'I  liti-nture,  57. 

Chrai'ieU,  the  Kn^itb,  AA,  (Vi;  tho 
Ldtia,  7ii. 

Cbrynoloraa,  Manuel,  171. 

Church,  t'hriHliu),  influnoco  of, 
upon  E»xli^  litcnttire,  A; 
ftad  culture,  4(1;  founitinK  oi 
mouMiteriM  nnil  vpHouIm  in 
^riaiid,  48:  pan-iit  of  earlicot 
nativa    Enclbh  lit«nim«,  4li, 

Chutrh  of  Enslond,  cariy  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  39%. 

OtitiviiH*,  Sir  TlwimM,  157;  The 
C'udiBaatvl  Iht  .VuAltnMtf,  157. 

(lanndan,  Lnn),  293;  fliHtrg  «/ 

ihr  ffr.«i  /^  '".v.i,n,  asa. 

Clarke,  y  > 

Oaaricnl  i  i.S,  407:    rMO- 

tion  fnuh    (lilt    natriflHMU  of 
tJic,  408. 

dough,  Arthur  Ilugli.  503, 

Oohbelt.  WiJIuni,  520;  Wttttj 
Seauler.  52U. 

"CoeiaKy  School. "  the,  508. 

CoRmJioumm.  London,  343,  401. 

Cokoidn,  Samiid  T..  3BH,  451. 
450:M)d  WoRtMKirih,  450,  4ftl; 
Cirlylr^  on,  4M»,  401 ;  ubeciKw  of 
unity  wid  tteoAy  puriiow,  4iV0; 
Bi«»la  Suulhi-y,  «iiO;  ll>e  PwiU-  ' 
Mcrary,    4U0;    ouirrin^,    t^li] 
Tkr  /t...-.^"/  U.irin'r,  ;i!>8,  4fil, ; 
4W:  i  y.   4iVI:  tnuM- 

bim    li  >,  4UI:    <riFiini' 

of  (ipluin,  H-t.  i'mUK  ami  Ai/t, 
Wi:  d»tli,  4tl3;  hU  work,  404; 
BM  phikwopber  and  eritk.  4d4; 
AteyniiiAja  lAmrta,  iHK;  m 
poeJ,  44(4;  XmUii  Khan.  4e5; 
cntioiin),  405;  CArJWoM,  440:' 
moral  AiKni&cancw  of  Tht  .Inewti 
Marimr.  4417:  a  poei  of  maa, 
460;  f'ramct.  1(W. 

Colnl.  Jolin,  17.^,  177,  I7H,  35.S; 
Irifutos  new  life  inlo  tlii:>  int^r- 

tnttalioiiot  Ihn  BiUi\  178. 
ier,   JciYfiiy,    Inmomiit^   itnd 
PrafamTif^M   of   tlw   Stit^,  ^.15. 
Coltini,  Villtinni,   407,  -Itil:  P,t. 
nan  Sotogvf*,  407;  Odu.  413. 
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•IIG:  Dr.  JoliUMii  on,  413;  Ode 
oil  (A«  i'ouuiar  SvpentMon* 
«/  tk»  UiMiandt  of  Scalland, 
413;  fhh  to  femi'nv,  413,416. 

CoIUn.,  WiJIuw.  Wilkif.  5T3;  liw 
vitik*  tiolcd  for  olulmnttion  at 
plot,  .V3 ;  Woman  ia  H'Att*, 
Annaet/ilf.    il/DOfuton',    574. 

Columbua.  '"  '  -r,   1«l, 

OoDgravi^,   '  il;  Imm  for 

Lavt,  3J1,  .  .,  ir<iy  o/  tJW 
World,  321 :  TAc  .Vournuuf  Bri4», 
321. 

Cbr«rTljih>,  2.U;  y-  Bible,  2S5. 

Cowky,  Atmluuti,  J72. 

Oowper.  WilllMn,  4»tf-  life,  437; 
oontribuUM  Co  tl>o  ^.miKMVur, 
438:  '<^>'  a  til"*)  iiioaoc.  430; 
HvM  iriili  tlie  Uiioiiii,  430; 
fwrlmixi  Uio  luosi  rcpmcDM- 
lit-t!  iwcl  of  hiN  K«n«nitii>n,  440; 
Thf  Ta^.  440. 4.50: Mriy  vrorlw. 
441:  Tht  Ca*!amiv.  443;  1«W4 
en  Afy  i/otW*  jTSMNrf,  443 ; 
On  Ikt  Ijot*  of  Iht  Ra^l  Goorge, 
444;lii!ifeit«ni.  444. 

Cnbbe,  Ceor^,  413;  TKt  roinrn, 
414. 

Cnik.  Ocor^  L.,  S2l. 

CtMDiDor,  Btibnp,  hu  Prmycr  Book, 
188;  hwDilde.2^ 

Cndianr,  KiobtinJ,  273. 

CM^itao,  Mandril,  £63. 

CvA»  S^-vT.  90. 

CMnor  .l/uixft.  112. 
.  CynvK'iilf,  A4 ;  rctipou*  pootiui 
ollrihutod  to  litm.  M ;  bis 
CAWrt.  fi3,  51,  55:  Aiutrra*.  52, 
54:  Eltnt.M:Juiian<i.H;  Ju- 
dm.ia,&\./iiddleii.6i. 

Dailff  Coimni,  347. 

Qanw.  'J,  4,  17;  invxle  Nortlv- 
umbrb,  03;  lock  ftnd  burn 
iDonaitKnM,  63;  o^timtn  gnnt 
[Mrt  ot  En^ond,  03 ;  ebeck«d  by 
Alfrad,  63.  Ptmn  ol  ChiMwn- 
b»n,  03;  IniL-t  radnd  tu,  0.1,  AD. 

DuiM,  Skinuel.  231 ;  Cin/  (I'onr, 
221. 

Darwin,  CtiaHw,  S24. 

DbtwIr,  Enatnua,  401;  Sotenfe 
Gon/m,  401. 


DuvklMMi,  Juliii.oai. 
Uay,  TboaMii,40a. 
Oouk,  tlw  mmk.  lOK. 
Uefm,  Daniel.  347,  357.  3«3;  lti« 
buiy  itnd  Hltrring  «M««r,  S63; 
onily  jvnnt,  364;  piunphiot«»r, 
305;     Tlu     TnioJiont   Eitglitk- 
«Min.3A5;    Tlit    A'AortM    K'au 
HilA  iHMwUm,  361},  3fl8;  pif- 
lorieil  tai  fappriMoed,  SMI;  Iim 
Amnp,  360;  MCiM   n^'iit   for 
th*  gqvonimMit,   887:  matUtr  ! 
of  Ihe  &tt  of  dercptlou,  3U7: 
A«Ainiun  CruAM,   3(M;  Journal 
of  Itte  Plague  t'rnr,  370;  chwins 
]WU8.37I. 
Docker.  Tliomoa,  303. 
Domocmiry,  tint  ot  modent.  MV:' 
odvaiKV  of,  III  Vietorinn  En|- 
Und.517.  , 

D*  QaiiKvy,   ThoniM.   482;  ap>  I 
punuHW   uiul    cbanctor,    4lw;' 
apium-ram-,   iS2:  lift^,  4S3;  nt 
Oxford.  434;  Wonimiirlli   and 
Coteridgr,    4^1.   4«A:  oninmT 
iuto    Euglith    lir«ratut«.   mi . , 
ConfetnoKM     qI    on     ^'ni^fuA 
Opium-Batgr,  4A4,  41H:  traat- 
latM  LeMing's   LaattrOn.    4H5: 
writra    f<>r  maxuiiiea.  4115;  in! 
KdinUirch.    4Sd;    M   nuiii    ofl 
leiUtn,  4S5-  ennporfd  to  Addl-I 
■on.    iMi;  tiiii    ilivnnily,    4M;| 
.Wirfif*r  ^/oiuif^rwf  ni  o'l^  o/  (A*] 
FineAr1t.41i7F{is*tli>}o  TarUt' 
Trtlm.    4S7;    i>wni    tinJ    Ow 
/.MfW  o>/  .Sorroir,  4.'<7:  liii  piMO 
in  Biigluh  urose,  4K7-  ({eneral 
clMnotor  M    liis   iTorlcit,    487; 
rJto  >4Mi«fr.  if»:  Svtpina  dt 
Profundit,4>^:  Pnam-Fugxm ait 
rV    Tlktmr    of   SwUn    I)«(A, 
4S8;  hU  slylr,  4«8. 
IKalMta.  nil. 

DiflkcK^  Cbuleo,  525,  &5K: 
SMtSn  tm  l*ot.  r.Z%:  one  irf 
ibe  gnstwl  nov-vliFii  of  the 
ViMorian  epoch,  S-SH;  tMU* 
Dorrit.  IMS:  Duttiif  VanprrfirU, 
558,  BOO;  W.Vr  TirtW,  MS, 
SiMJb //(nt*r .  5.V1 ; /'tcMnfJt .  558 
r>ur  MmTuaI  /''nnNf.  550;  ai 
a  liuaoRit,  bS9;  iTtfin'N  Divod, 
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UP;  fluiutuK),  iU»;    Tah   »/ 

Tw  Ciluv,  GUO. 
IKBcnten,  ibe,  uxl  Defoe,  aOS. 
IXibfon,  Konrv  Auntin.  6lM. 
I)wid8!e.y.   WilUnm,   ^^8;  Co/iw^ 

(ion  o/OM  /*Juv»,  41». 
Donne,  JotiD,  267  l  hin  pocirjr,  271 ; 

pool   of   "wit,"    273;   HI*  Ib- 

fluenoe,  272. 
Itewikn,  Edward.  853. 
I>nuiiM,  RiixIIkIi.   befora    Sliake- 

smre,  '21 1 ;  Kliulwltuui,  31 1 ; 

period,  212;  ll)n|>mpBntlmi  for 
Ihe  KItubethan  dnmn,  213; 
Ihe  lilutgicul  ilnuiiu,  214;  Uw 
Mlmdo  Pl«r*.  211;  liio  Mord 
Pb)->,  21i(;  InterludM,  21!t: 
nlslion  «/  luiracle  end  owml 
plu«  U>  ElinboUum  6ntaA. 
218;  beciiuiiiic  of  tbe  irgnUr 
dnmft,  2ia;iDHiien«ea(|Milri(it- 
laiii  on,  230;  burtorinu  pUj%, 
230 ;  8tiid(iMp«ue'«  prtdeeemom, 
222:  tho  Uwaire,  230;  StuKB- 
HTEAitE,  229:  luicr  Klucabolluui 
dmiBA  btkI  dr»;iiallM8,  201; 
general  «urvuy,  2l>3;  decMleiws 
of.  'iM;  Piiriua  fauatility,  200. 

Dru-I""'  MkhaeJ,  231;  lliroieat 
EpiitU:  231:  ItaUle  of  AifSn- 
totirl,    ■*2\-    f*o(yoft»Ofi.  221. 

Drummond.  William.  2S'l. 

Drvdeo.  John,  8,  309.  310,  312, 
840;  poet  U<ir«At«  or  Uie 
RcaUmtkin,  303,  3 1  A;  n>«- 
tlMMd  u-lili  Buiiynn,  3U3;  lib, 
312;  puiy  piwmi>.  .ti;i:  '/mvi'c 
AaiUM  «n  (Jm  f>ni{A  <•/  TriMt. 
uWI,  313;  Hrfrvo  AoJu,  313;  u 
dnuDftliaC,  3M,  •^uarMOMM  of 
jii*  pUr*.  :tH;  n  liin<i-Mrvor, 
SI.*)-  4nnuj  Mir-MIU,  »IA; 
worlilly  uiroeaN,  31.^:  intinw, 
310;  4A«>i/'^ni  ami  .IrAitofiArf, 
310;  -Udf-r/n'tnM'.  311;  Nftitio 
Laui,  317;  TA^  Wi"./  •in'l  IA« 
f>aMA«r,  317:  bu>f  yc-nis.  317; 
d»fB«1«r  oikI  wufic,  3IH:  £*H)y 
«/  OfSMUiM  PiMy,  310;  hb  mo 
cowon,  322. 

DimlMr,  Wntlnxii.  ini;  tru«  nra- 
ol    Bgnw.    1(11;  TA* 


rUiUt  qikI  tlit  Ratt,  102;., 
X)iiitM  o/  tiu  Stjrn  DttiiUt/  Sin$,A 
102;  Ilia  Lamrnt  far  (V  -Vofar*,  J 
1(V2:  iiorl  Uiir»a(a,  103. 

Puiis  ."^rollM.  111. 

DiiiiBluii,  .St  .  W  TO. 

UyM,    J.>lin,   HI-.';  ffronjFar   fffH, 
412;   f/«rt'.  »I2. 

E«rio,    iohn.    mi;    Micnimof-^ 
ranAy,  301. 

EilKi-^'^rtli.     M»ru,    406.    856; 
f  r^W;  The  Hb- 

»  -.  5.W;  iion-1  of 

iLiiHjuui     (iiaiiiidn^    fiihiA;    gB)'e 
IrcUiKlkpboiiinliumtuni,  &ST.1 

A'lJum  y  liantm,  \66.  S 

EightcMill)  miitlur,  Minn  proMl 
imUn    ol     Ui*    Mtly,     3S0| 
nbundMice  of  promi  Htcmtiin', 
3M;  dun|i<»  i»  Kt'Klii'"!    Xia-, 
rias  ol  H«i''    : 
BympMtliy  ' 

eXpUuniMi     u.      i^.^iiiHiii.     .>L-. ; 

iiidUfltrial  atMl  aoeial  rhao^Mj 
300-  itr-iniH-rsrv  ami  (be  a^  of 
r  ''irw  uflrr 

(!■■  ".SAiirKi. 

J(>il.\;t>>.s'.  li  :.'ra«iraol 

tli«  iieir  lid  <i|;  rrlura 

to  NHttlrf,  -ti'l;  iTjc  nf^  pnOtlY 
of  Man,  41.1;  clwa|R8  la  poMJtt>j 
tarn,    41-1;   GarHci:   and    th*j 
Slukiv^iniifMin  rv^'lv>l,  417;  Itio 
Media-viil    m-tvid.    «»,     418; ' 
wimuiary,  420. 
Eliul,    (li<i>tep,  (Muriiui    EvmiM,) 
W2;  Ufo.  «»;  TIm  Uitt  am  tA« 
ffow,  504;  Adam   Aotr,   Ml, 
fiea:  barlon  ol  fulb  in  Cliri<K 
*^*2>  '^z  MaMaat  editor  of 
tlw    Wnl-Kiiitln    Hrvimr.    505; 
II ■■  '  ■  n-ijtmtM, 

.'•  ■  -.1  "  ji,  1ki  r  ■ 

7  '.  <;v/wy,  '- 

uf   itr    i,'-'»ps  uiid  iciam.-ig<<  t'> 
Joliii    Wnll«r  CiDM,  SU;   hwr , 
(kwlli.  507;  u  Dovrtwt,  MTj^ 
XtonM     DmniJa,    507,     ATI; 
ber   piMw   in    liteMtura,    uni;, 
on   («iiunonpk(y<  iHonlr.    A'lrt; 
/Vi>  ffott.  &71;  SSiMimartIi, 
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.'J71,  lil'i;  liifth  moral  hiDO,  hlX; 
altmuii,    S72i    Sita*    Mamtt, 
472. 
Eliubelli,  ftdpi  «(,  tU  boiwfioiait 
eBrr*.,    19J:  titenitura  in,   uro 

pearanm  of  |Im>  "  Hun)  «<it*l«," 
196;  ll»»  uileadour  of  life,  IfiS; 
drcM,  IM;  dcliEKt  in  life,  107; 
ShakMpMim'B  Lgndon,  ISH; 
nalioiul  prM«.  20O;  loyiklly  to 
Um)  CJucoo,  301;  KUiiiinuiy,  201. 
EUMbetiinn  Ak«,  the.  l!!.  191. 
S(«      Ei.i'.Mtin'R,     rngii      of; 

t^Nui.iftH  It  r.KAtaSAiitOB. 

KUubetJitui  IJUralura,  gMWMl 
nirvey  of,  191  (Ma  *1m  £m>- 
USB  UKNAtMANCK);  pra«e>  340; 
RumoMnr  of,  2iS3. 

Hlyot,  Str  thoniHs.  187;  Tha 
Bvka  Nam»d  tht  Gonrnor,  IS7. 

Enslftnd  ^m  t\m  EM(ii.iiui  Ltr- 
Muitmij  Emouui  Vtavix); 
IptOgnphicoJ  potfiioo  of.Aiid  iu 
MvantaitM,  30;  ICliialwUuui 
and  I\iri(aii,  25S;  expanaion 
at,  in  Ibn  u^btccnth  oenluty, 
3ST:  MpHiuuMi  into  ■  iratiil 
potrer.  ■i'i\ ;  at  iho  lim«  of 
tlio  French  (tevolutioti,  4MI; 
nctodon,  aifl  t»«i  VicT«Rr*.v 

EXOUNIi). 

EngUth  Bihle.  die,  wd  EnglLih 
prmn.  IKS. 

^i^KiA  ChronitU,  the,  08,  89. 

English  Innguncu,  4-  natloiMti- 
Mitinn  nf,  4;  Fiencliified.  4;  a 
oainpoHlte  lotifcu^,  13.  102;  A)- 
fr^,  founder  oi  Englisl)  proie, 
B7;  effect  of  till-  Xonnnn  Con- 
(|UMl,  72.  W;  verylittl*  nTitien 
in  Enriinh  for  >  tviiluiy  imd  a 
ludf  >7lrr,  S4 ;  mvival  of  Eiig- 
Ikli  llienitiiTe  in  thirteen tli  cen- 
tury. S4 ;  Luyuinun's  Brui  ol- 
nuwt  wboOy  Bngliab,  W);  a>d- 
viui<n  in  litmtiT  iropofUtue. 
A7;  Preach  Ut«nt\iTB  In,  6S; 
•ong«,  SO;  popular  lilemture, 
01:  MnKs  of  tha  pi>npIo,  Dt; 
InlUdi.  93;  wirichud  by  mix- 
ture with  Nonnnn-KfniM'li,  <>•; 
triumpb  of.  90;  in  tha  icfaootii 


■fterlMO,  l<)0:patrintlso,  IW;] 
dtalectii,  lUl;  oMdero,  102; 
Prenoh  demcDt  in,  I02i  T«u- 
tonio  and  RomnDce  ttemcnta  iii, 
102.  (St*  liaa  Enousb  Ln* 
ER.trcRe.) 
English  litor&tum:  and  EogtiaU 
hwbwr.l  :chKnMlogiatlcliviaMfH 
of,  2;  period  of  prcptmuion,  3 
1 1 ;  inaueoice  of  CbrMtian  Chuirb 
upon,  5.  as,  4.1;  It^IiuD  in- 
flueiiTC.  5,  155;  French  ii>- 
Sunnoe,  7,  3IU;  inodrni  En^lltli 
ponod.  8, 393 ;  noioB  of  diff  enot 
racDa,  UogunMS,  and  UtenUiuw. 
II;  bcfora  Ine  Konnan  Oon- 
queat,  1 1 ;  coniiniiily  of  iXa 
■piril.  31;  teliic  intluenn',  28, 
4i&.47,  77;  DKiiiih  u>d  Norman 
iaflwnro,  2!*;  bq(innlne  of,  33; 
poplrv  in  ciriy,  33:  CifdiiHio, 
49;  CynrBuU,  ,M;  Cliriiitiuiit}- 
and.  iii;  AMhoUn,  M;  in  Uw 
Soulh,  59;  in  lliv  North.  50; 
Bedc.  tiO'  Alcuiii.  02;  iloHine  'if 
Northiimbrin,  nnd  tite  rnininc 
of  till'  [liuiet).  03;  nMirova  o7 
litemturc  nnd  Ickming  de- 
Btroyed.  83:  mTlval  of  le«ni- 
ing  in  tlie  South,  64-  Alfivxl, 
64;  founder  of  Eni^tUli  ptme, 
67;  growth  of  Knoliih  pnxe, 
60;  from  A1fi«d  to  Ine  Nonnan 
Conqucwl,  49;  dedinn  of  lilrm- 
turfl.  71;  the  \nuuN  Coer-i 
qPEOT  to  CHArrKB  (1006 — ■ 
tit.  1400),  72;  eflcct  of  Clw  No(^ 
man  CnnquoM,  72;  the  Nor^ 
man  Cbrt(]>ie«l  and  pcvvloua  iiv- 1 
raMocu,  ~i;  ihi>  Normuw,  73:) 
divttnalini  in  Wnniiur  nid 
Ut«mtiire.  74;  ilu'  I  nrx, 

75;  l^tin  Dhiuni<'l<  if- 

ftny  of  MoiUDOUlti,  T»,  oliior  r 
WeUh  writpra,  79:  Noiitian- 
Fmioli  IIteiAlur(>,  80;  rotnaon*, 
81 ;  thn  Artliuriiui  logi-ndu,  81 ; 
other  French  poetry.  83;  Hl«f»- 
lun.  in  EuaUrii.  1060"12(15.  fti; 
rarivnl  of  Eoffiith  litor«tuni  in  . 
thlrl««nt}i  oontuiy.  84;  lAya- 
titon  m;  French  lilet«ture  in 
Er%U«h,  88;  Ei«tidi  aongii,  80; 
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tbe  pujHiUr  lit«»lun>,  01 ;  iJte 
aoBgt  of  (Ke  peojde,  91 ;  bnl- 
Ittda,  92;  die  rdieioiiii  dnuiu, 
fi3;  aumtiDirv:  ^tleeta  of  tlw 
CoaqoMl  on  lit«nilurs  and  Un> 
pugn,  M;  tlngtioli  langungc 
enrioluMl  otii)  moijilltd  liy  N'or- 
mu-^reiicli,  97;  the  Iriuiiiph  of 
£ngli«b,  99;  UW  Frnicb  dn- 
owot  In  Cni^ish,  llK:  (he  Auk 
or  CaAUciin,  l(H ;  Pkwod  or 
TKR  Itauax  ]Mri.itK-\«^t:  (IlOti 
to  about  1«60>.  I.V.:  Engluti 
Ut«ratur«  ot  tlw  liftr«nll)  ceo> 
taty.  UH;  Ibn  okl  Wlkdii,  l(U; 
fifteenth  •oemury  pnM»,  IAS; 
begiiiniiig  ot  I  ho  Cxoijsr 
RiSKAnntvirE,  171 ;  the  dU- 
cuwrj-  of  (be  New  WucW,  IW; 
Cinicriiii'iLi.  ISO;  tin*  llptunna- 
tkii),  I  SI;  iImi  Wv  licnmiog, 
182;  ^ronib  ot  En^liKh  ptOM, 
18(1;  euIuiiiLaliiHi  of  the  Knglinli 
ItcnAiMfliice,  l!)!;  I'Uii^UicEluiii 
liteniiure.  191:  Eumixd  Hff.S' 
HEil,  2U2;  the  Exoi.i^u  Dhaili 
ncroiiK  SiUKDtri:Aiii:,  2\  I ; 
Shalwupeni^'s  |>r«^Ui(e>ew>n,  321!; 
Mariow«,  £M;  t)io  iheiitre.  £Jfl; 
SKitKmrnAiii:,  2^*;  KliMbe- 
than  ptw«,  IMO ;  Ri^liarl  I  looker. 
2*6;  I'mncis  IWon.  24fl,  .JS'i; 
Ktimman' ()(  KlUnbriluui  lilun^ 
tUM,  S^a;  Ibe  FjijtiMd  oJ  M.I- 
ton.  Z57;  InU-r  KliiaUtliiiii  lit- 
fnUiirn,  asi ;  pmna  <it  llw  w»tly 
N)venl«enth  century,  297;  m- 
liiFi'i'iii  Tuwld,  373;  Camlior 
1  ■.  27.1;  Milixx.  276, 

r'«*nili.ceni«rv  praw, 
:aj.  U;  NYA^,  2«.  .tOS;  tlw 
RncUiut  lit  tint  UlanuHATHis. 
::■■•■  .    riwTpRN.  .11-';  <.l!»r 

I  wrilent,  .'(Ml;  A.i. 
'..      1  X!2:     Aij'.xxtin.ii 

[''1,1  :iiinor    |>oel«    of 

I'l.j-'  .  ^ir:ir,  CW;  Aiith'>n)ii(i 
in  Ibn  Akk-h-^tah  Ann  mmI  ilie 
ri«e  irf  iIm  new  pruar.  ;<-(<>;  .Sir 
Rii-HAniiSTrcLK,  Ml;  .li»iii-H 
Anc>ii>ov.  Ml ;  ihp  iiot'el,  ■■W7; 
Davici.  DcroK,  3113:  JnKArBAN 
Swirr,  372;  nihvr  prow  writom 


of  the  eo^btMolh  Mutiuy,  ."MO 
AitKUhnot,  381;  Baliubrolw, 
383;  DMbop  Berkeley.  3S5 
RicHAsiMOM  and  t^xutiKO 
387:  Modern  Ennliiib  IVriotl 
303;  fine  of  Modkkk  Liteiu< 
tirRE.  3Q8:  Vnnonu.v  Eno- 
LASii:  ita  literature,  BIS, 
KncHah  ne»pte,  elMumt'  in  nitik- 
In^  of,  15:  cariy  lioine  of.  lit; 
lil«  nnd  cnnriKter  of,  17:  the 
Eiif  U#li  and  Hie  aea,  18;  rdiglon, 
30;  falaliMn,  20;  wfiriouinoM 
uid  MvonoKv.  3S:an(l  rdi>.  24: 
landlnc  ot  8t.  Augu^ine,  iC; 
the  (Sitirrfa  Mid  culture,  46; 
inttlloctiial  iitlliwnco  nl  Iro- 
liuid  upon,  4(1,  47;  founding  of 
inoiiMtarioa  md  achonb,  48: 
■ho  comtnc  of  tbo  Dnnao,  63; 
m>urvM  of  iMrniug  aod  lllero- 
(ure  dMtM}-Ml.  63:  Didicm 
chtekM)  by  AirrcH.  63;  revivnl 
of  bamine  under  luin.  iVt; 
fram  Alfn.'il  to  tbe  KumiBn 
Conqumt,  r>0:  derlinf  of  lil<:ra- 
ture,  71 ;  the  Normaa  Conciueat, 
72;  effect  of,  73:  the  Nonsftna. 
73;  div«TnliRi  in  langua^  XiM 
lilemtiiie,  7-1;  AomiFriurrCH. 
UH;  Un.SAiwuNoti  period,  171; 
An«  or  EuiAiitTrH.  191 ;  Kas- 
land  of  (be  Ro«toratjnn,  3(1$; 
Willinm  kixl  Marv,  317;  AOBnr 
PiifK,  322;  malAm  EnglUli 
period,  3W):  ^'vrtoriitn  Eo^aed, 

sie. 

Engliidi  Prayer  Bonit.  GiM  oom* 
pleb>,  188. 

Biiglkih  Kcruumnne,  171,  -IIR; 
nvirnl  of  learning  in  It^,  1 71 : 
rellgiotM  perweutKin.  li-^;  H^ 
cUoe  of  Icwnlni:  at  Oxfonl,  173; 
pPKwration  for  tlui  Nnw  Lrarti- 
W  b  EiwUwl.  I7r>:  WiUiam 
CuCUKi,  li^lbe  "  OxfoftI  Re- 
1ot%nm,"  177:  buninnlan  ia 
EniUnd  vA  Italy.  I7S;  ibn 
lvn(;lidi  anil  the  Iliillnn  Reiiais- 
MDoe  mmpoml,  170;  tlin  dla- 
ooverr  ot  Qm  .New  WorU,  180; 
rVipnrtitcns,  ISO;  ibe  Rof»mia- 
lion,  181 ;  tbo  Now  Lcnming  at 
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Coun,  tft2:  Wjratt  And  flum)', 
183;  SukviUe.  IS4;  Oasooipu). 
166;  growth  of  EnglMi  pnoe, 
186;  ttio  work  of  the  tcMw- 
Inton,  188;  from  the  adveat  of 
Speraer  to  (he  ileMh  of  Boi 
JaoMMi,  191 ;  (raodooi  (ro«i 
i«lii;io<H  perwculioD,  I{i3:  pnwi- 
pentyof  (be  people,  193;i;n>«lh 
of  ccaunerM.  193;  oxtcnnoa  of 
education,  lIt3;iiMiciniiliciKbool« 
AnlaKoniaito  to  the  Kcw  Lcnni- 
inc,  l&a;  the  Hplnnilour  of  life, 
l»S;  dnm.  10>'>;  Rliulirthiui 
delight  in  lift'.  197;  Shuk^ 
nptMQ^  Londim.  198;  nuljonsl 
wide,  300;  Kours-o  SpK^nKii. 
308;  tbe  Exousa  Dram\ 
ns^auK  Sbakbm-kank,  JU; 
SnAxxsPXAMi,  330;  Eux*- 
BETKAK  PttoBB,  340;  wmmary 
of  Eliiabelhiui  ti(«raltu«.  2.U; 
ha^  Doon  at  the  R«iuii».-uicv, 
2S6;  dectine  ol  the  R«iiab>- 
Muce,  257:  thn  England  of  Mil- 
ton, 297;  lM«r  l^liialieihaQ  lit- 
erature, 261 ;  poclB  of  tlic  ttaily 
aer(tnt«cnth  ccnlut)-,  'JItT;  Uili- 
TON,  ii"U,  JTS;  **\'(>iil**iilti-c<'n- 
torj-  pnMo,  2SU;  Uysv.t.s,  W.'i. 

EnuRKia,  DMJdoriiw.  1 77. 1^1.  J^y 

£HKn.<«glit«eaih-ocin(ur7.  :mx 

Etoit  CDllegc.  i;6l 

Ettphutna,  i'a. 

Evanf,  Uarion:  see  EUol,  Gooisc. 

FHhyiui.  OironMe  of.  187. 
P'nirfax.  tmudotor  of  Tium,  100. 
Famuhar,  Goonn.  321.  aoik 
PeudkliMQ.  dofttMuiell  of,  107. 
,  FUding.  Henry,   :U7,   SAO;   Min- 

trut4>d   n-ilh   KiRluinlmin,  31)0; 

bi«  lil«rft^  fimii,  391 ;  /lilmi- 

IMTM  of  Jotiph   .liuJmo*.  .101; 

Byron  on,  391 ;  T/hh  Jonn.  39t, 
Flfl«entli  cenliuv,  Cnglidi  lit^m- 

IU«     of.     IlVi;      pnw>,      l(W; 

UkloiT'ii    ■Iforti'   <r.lrfAirr.    lOQ. 

F1et«>hi>r.  OWm.'ifti-.ChriAti  \'i^- 
faryand  TVt'itmph  in  Iltttrtn  and 
Smik  <if«r  and  a/Ur  Dralh,  20)): 
maiMred  with  6penwr  uid 
MOton.  aOiO. 
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ftelebnr,  John,  202(mni also  Basii- 

KKuil  and  fletdier). 
Fle(«h«r.  Phlnaaii,  m»:  Tl-  Ptirtit 

Idamd,  30Q. 
Fon],  Jolin,  262. 
PourlMitth  oenlury,  litcntum 

tbe.  112. 
Frcoman.  Ednnl  A.,  BSl;  Bit- 

laru  ul  tJit  XormaH  Con^utt, 

Ficneh  EnlliiMiM.  period  of  (ICOO- 

cir.  17^).  7,  -JOa:  the  Knglanii 

of  thn  KeitToii.moN,  30&;  (be 

AoK  or  Poi-K,  322. 
I'tviiih  Rt vol II lion.  Uie,  and 

liih  litnnture,  9,  AW,  4m, 
Proisuttt.  lOA,  100.  137,  1S7. 
Frottde,    JamM    Atitbon^, 

great  proie  writitr,   SSS;  Bi*- 

tory  pf  England.  S53. 
Fuller,  Thocnao,  203:  Chvrrh  Hit- 

Ian/  of  Brilam  and  Warthin  «/ 

England,  203. 
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Oaobs  or  Goidelt,  tbe,  33. 
Cnimnr.  OooffHT.  1*2. 
Gairdner,  JuiM^  r>S2. 
Oartcr,  Onlerof  ihe,  106. 
Oancoiitnp,  (IroTge.  IM.  ia«:  Hnrt 

pro«w-<oinedy  in  KnglUli,  IMS; 

The  SupmttM.  186,  Jotajda,  IMi 

Tim  Slfd  ntiui.  im. 
naakeU,  raiz^Mh.     SG7: 

ford,  557;  A/ary  Barton.  S57. 
nny.    John,     337;     Fnblri.     3.18; 

rKi*j.    .^18.    839;    Tlur    Shrp. 

hmft  H'M,  338;  M  n  roaJi'    ' 

339. 
Geo(*.  or  Caih*,  1^.  JO. 
GeofTroy  of  Honniouih,  Nn, 

g| :  SoMna,  14.  78;  Kiiff 

7S;     Frrrti     ot»i     Piumt. 

King  .\Ttht.r,l». 
Gormania,  16. 
Gibbon.    F^lwanl,    403;    iK. 

and  Fall  of  Iha  Roman  Em 

403. 
nk<«imnn,  Ibo,  dcGned,  SH. 
Godwin.  Williiun,  610,  SSU;  CalA 

H'tUiajM,  .-if'   ^^ 
Goldmith.  Ol  113,  43(1. 

4K:  CWo(--:  407;  T*» 

ffcnnft,  420;  to   Iralnnil.   4SSi 
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DaerUd  Village,  413,  423,  428; 
some  chAracteriatica,  423;  Vicar 
of  Waktfield,  423,  426,  427; 
Citixen  of  the  World,  424,  425, 
427,  428;  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  434;  Edinburgh  and 
the  Continent,  424;  The  Travtl- 
ler,  413,  424,  425;  in  London, 
425-  Emjuiry  into  the  State  of 
Pohte  LMrnmj^  in  Europe,  425; 
makes  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  425;  charm  and  at- 
tractivenesa  of  style,  425;  The 
Qood-natured  Man,  426;  She 
Sloops  to  Conquer,  426;  pUoe  in 
literary  histoiy,  427;  The  Bee, 
427. 

Gordon.  Adam  Lyndaajr,  624. 

Goths,  38,  40. 

Gower,  John,  83,  101,  ISa 

Grafton,  187. 

Gray,  Thomas,  407,  412;  Elegy, 
410,  412,  413. 

"Greek  learning,"  effect  of,  6. 

Green,  John  Richard,  551  -Short 
HiOory  of  the  Engtieh  People, 
o52. 

Greene,  Robert,  222,  256;  bis 
works,  224;  A  Oroat'e  Worth  of 
Wit  Bought  with  a  Million  of 
Repentana,  224;  Friar  Bacon 
artd  Friar  Bungay,  224, 

Gregory,  Pope,  46,  64;  hie  Pat- 
toral  Care,  translated  by  Alfred, 
64n.,  66;  Shepherd's  Model,  or 
Regula  (or  Cura)  Pofloralis,  66. 

Qro^yn,  William,  177,  255. 

Grote,  George,  S51;  History  of 
Oreeee,  551. 

Hadrian  (Adrian),  47,  48,  57,  67. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages.  254, 

Hill,  Chronicle  of,  187. 

Hall,  Joseph,  361;  Charaeten  of 
Virtues  and  Vices,  361. 

Hallam,  Arthur  Henry,  597. 

Hallam,  Henry,  561. 

Handel,  396;  Hallelujah  Chorus, 
396. 

Hardy,  ThcHnas,  578;  poetic 
chamoter,  678;  life,  579;  Des- 
peraU  lUnudies,  570;  Far  from 
thg  Madding  Crowd,  579,  580; 


as    an    interpreter   of    Nature, 

579-  his  view  of  life,  5S0;  flaw 

in   nis   art,   581;   his   plaoe   in 

fiction,  581. 
Harrington,  translator  of  Ariosto, 

190. 
Harrison,  Frederic,  553. 
Hathawijr,  Anne,  230,  233. 
Hawes,  Stephen,  157;  Pastime  of 

Pleasure,  157. 
HaaUtt,  William,  Ml,  519,  521. 
Henry  VIIL,  182;  patron  of  art 

and  learning,  182,  255. 
HenrvBon,    Robert,    160;    Robyne 

and   Makyne,    161;   hia    Tesla- 

inerU   of   Cresaeid,  161 ;   Fables, 

161. 
Henslowe,     Ftulip,    Elizabethan 

play-broker,  2&3n. 
Herbert,  George,  207,  273,  307. 
Herrick,  Robert,  275,  429;  Corin- 

na's  Going  a-Maying,  275;  and 

MUton,  278;  raraf England,  276; 

pagan   spirit,    276;    Herperiiles 

and   The  Nobk  Numbers,   276; 

natural  temper,  276. 
Heywood,  John,  217,  218;  Inter- 

ludes,  218,  255;  The  Four  P's, 

218. 
Heywood,  Thomas,  262,  264. 
Historical  plays,  Eliiabethan,  220; 

English,  237. 
Historical  writing,  era  in,  403. 
Hoccleve:  see  Occleve. 
Holinshed,  Chronicle  of,  187. 
Holy  Alliance,  the,  490. 
Holy  Grail,  the,  82;  Teonyson  on, 

607-9. 
Hooker,  Richard,   246,   247,  2S9; 

Laws    of    Ecclesiaslieal    Polity, 

248. 
Howard,  Henry,  Ear!  of  Surrey, 

183,  340. 
Howard,  John,  395. 
Humanism,  in  England  and  Italy, 

178. 
Hume,  David,  403. 
Hundred   Years'   War    100,   105, 

107;    English    people    in,    107. 
Hunt,  Leigh,  507;  friendship  with 

Keats,  507;  head  of  the  ''Cock- 
ney School,"  508, 
Hunt,  William  Holman,  582. 
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ilurd.   lUcluml.   419;  Ldkr*  m 

CkitKttrt,  aiul   Romattea,  4X9. 
Huxley,  (Wnwor,  KM. 

Iliad  ami  OJ^unf,.  3.%7. 

Irebuxl,  iiiipoimuit  focUiT  in  Etig- 
hnd'N  fidutstioa,  47  (aee  alfo 
Ckltk). 

luJiwi  inHueiicv,  jN^hod  of  the,  &, 
IM;  (cilkowcn  of  duiiuwr  und 
deviine  o(  JiWiirval  liicrutunr, 
155;  bcginiiini;  <i(  the  Kntflwli 
RoaaumUiOi),  171  j  Ihi'  Tiew 
Learalne.  1K2;  euuaituition  ot 
ti»  EngiUh  RvaaiaMUMv,  UH; 
dcolino  uf  tlie  Engjiah  Renala- 
Buioe,  357. 

Jmam  I.,  at  EnglMid,  302;  tnuw- 
biiun  of  the  Bibb,  W2. 

JooiM  I..  4i(  dcuUsnd,  150,  liW; 
hU  lii«nirt'  mSuenra  in  Sco(- 
UciJ,  l.Mi:'/Ci''i7'f  9'Mu'.  160. 

JanuM,  U.  1'.  It.,  657. 

JtBtvy,  Thomiui,  fint  ntilor  of 
TSt  Bdinbvrf/K  Reeitte,  fiJO. 

John  <i[  Tmrlta,  123;  trauUior 
of  tliP  Pnlythronitnn  at  lUlpli 
Higden.  134. 

iohMaa,U«il«r.(Swlfl'«"Stvlla.") 

JohiMOn,  Sunuol,  272,  401 ;  gnmt 
penoiul  foFM,  401 ;  /otitrMi.  401 , 
w3;  Vandy  o/  Human  Wit^et, 
401;  TAc  RainbUr.  lOt.  403; 
rA«  ;jbr,  40t ;  nnglM  Meliatt- 
ory.  401;  litv»^  sutocntl  of 
Loadoo,  402;  Hiuuiilitj'  on, 
402;  peraonal  pecultariliM.  403; 
RatMila*.  403;  Vonilyd/  Human 
WiiAta,  409;  Lady  Uary  WiiH- 
ley  MimUgtw  on  atyle  or.  4ai; 
Jolinaon  on  WllUun  C^Iiiw, 
413. 

JooM,  Henry  Arthur,  633. 

JooMn,  Ben.  3Sd,  3U2;  A'Mry 
Man  in  hi*  //umtur.  202:  ■ 
titiiywriKlil.  264:  »  rcnluit,  2iV'i: 
St)\uiM.  Catilinr.  305;  hb  ly- 
rica,  200;  CvntAu'i  Atiwb.  341. 

Juni'uj,  l^ittrn  o/,  421. 

Julttk  Um.  10.  45. 


KmU,    John,    SOI;    Bvixmi    oihI 
SheUev,  504;  pniattt  at  dilTs 
cticn    bnlircMi   the    dirce,    5 
hi*  rt-luiion  to  ltl«rary  hi«ic_,, 
SOS;   Itfo,    A05;    t«ii)per«tium'ti 
M^;  tmadthip  of  Charles  Cov- 
den   CJwkc,   S06;  infltMnoe  d 
^•□wr'«  poplrj-,  AOtl :  /mitotMa 
o/  Sproter,  UJT;  H-ltles  in  Lon- 
don,   fiU7;    ntudiea     niodiciM, 
S07;  meoU   Lcich   Hunt,, 
nn  kdhcrfnt  <i(   llw   ■'Co 
SobuoJ,"    507;    hiul'/miai, 
l\»  crilwt,  .V)K:  rapKl  d«« 
nwnl,  500;  Usprtum,  SOt;  6^ 
0/    .S(.    .4™r*.   .W".i,    Jill.    SIS 
Ode  an  a  Irir^ian  I'm,  .103,  51] 
infatuation   for    Mi--^    M- 
500;  iU-lmlth  aikI  ■! 
OB  a  poH,  51U;  tho  >. 
ticaiily.  .*>10;  iu>  rtuslvr  of  for 
512;  U  Bille  Dame  ta<ui  Mrr 
512;  Iris  plaoo  u  a  port,  3M 
hiK    tbooTjr    of    poviiy.    Al] 
tMmut.   513:  Matthew   Amuli 
00.  5I4)».;  KMkU'i  pocHtc  limb 

t..lii-.|.:     .'.(.%, 

K.  ■  I  ,K7;r*n:.rian  V, 

I-  .•iili  Onnu/iim,  87. 

Kemt>lc,  Jiilui,  417. 
Klachke,      Ak-xander     William, 

631;   Itteaman   oj  Oit   Criutta, 

551. 
Kinc'a  BiiKlioh.  101. 
Klflctley.  CbarW.  518.  &5S,  &7l|j 

Awn     iMrkc,     liM;    HmmligJ 

Wt4<aMnl  Ho.',  ffmwonf,  575. 1 
KinliDg,  Rudjrard,  apokrwrnnn   ' 
'    ''Griater  England,^' < 

ovt    Bm^fil    ot    C!'- 

Botlatt  of  HtM  amt  tl  r'.-,  i,.-i.i 
KniRlil.Cliarlca.  521. 
Kyd,  I'homiui,  223;  Spo^^-h  T>^<< 

*dy,232. 

"Lflldrt."    ifr,«il»    Scbool). 
484.  SMCoi.sniiKie;Sot-Tt» 
WoHUflwoimr. 

I.amb.  ChaiiftK,  4iKI:  and  Colcdd 
4tiO,  4S0;  EMay*  of  Elia, 
481;  Ilia  nater^  iiuoniiy,  iSO; 
Spmrnent  of  Si»li»h  t»n 
Pott»,  m.;  and  Baillii, 
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ToIm  fouitded  on  (A«  Play»  of 
SItaketpeare,  481. 

lADdor,  Walter  Savage  521,611. 

Idnfnnc,  74,  75. 

LauglaDd,  WiUiam,  109-112; 
sketch  of  his  Ufe,  125;  his 
Finon,  109,  121 ;  synopfi^  of 
the  poem,  12S;  the  poet  aad 
his  teochiiis,  131. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  188. 

Layamon,  79,  85;  Brut,  85,  8C 

Lecky  W.  E.  H.,  552. 

Lee,  Nathaniel,  319,  33a 

Ldaud,  John,  187. 

Linacre,  Thomas,  177,  255. 

Liturgi<»l  drama,  the,  214, 

Locke,  John,  321. 

Locrint,  of  Celtic  origin,  28. 

Lodge,  Thomas,  dramatist.  256. 

Lollards,  the,  173. 

London,  literary  centre  in  Chau- 
cer's time,  120;  Shakespeare's, 
198;  of  Pope,  324;  in  AuguH- 
tan  Age,  343;  coflee-houiies  of, 
343,  404;  the  Great  Hague, 
370. 

Louis  XIV.,  patron  of  letters, 
7,  311. 

Lovelace,  Richard,  267.  275, 

Lydgate,  John,  156;  CompUiint  of 
tU  Black  Knight,  156;  Slory  of 
TUbM,  157. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  523;  Principle* 
of  Otohgy.  523. 

Lyly,  John,  222,  256;  Alexander 
and  Campaape,  223;  Euphuet, 
223;  359;  Euphuet,  the  Anatomy 
of  Wit,  223;  Euphuet  and  hit 
Ent/land,  223. 

Hacaulay,  Thomas  Babington, 
402,  526-  on  Johnson,  402; 
BsBay  on  Milton,  526;  Compen- 
dium o/  History,  526;  Battle  of 
Cheviot,  526;  niemoiy  and  com- 
mand of  language,  526;  his  tem- 
perament, 527;  essays,  528; 
History  of  England,  51& ;  a  pop- 
ulariter  of  knowledge,  529;  es- 
timate of  his  work,  529. 

HacPhenon,  James,  407;  legend 
of  Onian,  407. 

Maildulf,  68. 


Maldon,  Song  on  the  Battle  of.  85. 
Hidherbe,  "tyisut  of  words  aiid 

^llables,-311. 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas,  169;  his 
MorU  d'Arthur,  169,  358;  the 
most  important  book  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  170 

Mandeville,  Sir  John,  Voyages 
and  Travelt  of,  124. 

Map,  Walter,  79. 

Marco  Polo,  Travels  of,  124. 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  222,  224, 
256;  Bduard  II.,  222,  225; 
Tamdurtoiw,  225,  234;  The 
Jew  of  Malta,  225;  Dr.  Faustvs, 
225. 

Marston,  John,  262. 

Hartineau,  Harriet,  566. 

Hartineau,  James,  565. 

Uassinger,  Philip,  282. 

litediffival  Revival,  the,  408,  421. 

Meklun,  58. 

Meredith,  George,  577;  The  Egoist. 
578 ;  of  ten  compared  wi  th  Brown- 
ing, 578;  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feferd.  578. 

Metaphysical  school  of  poeta,  the, 
272. 

Methodism,  rise  of,  394. 

Middleton,  Thomas,  262. 

Millais.  John  Everett,  582. 

IGllman,  Henry  Hart,  551 ;  History 
of  Latin  Christianilu,  551. 

Milton,  John,  7,  12,  256,  25T;  the 
England  of,  257;  Shakespeare 
and,  257,  288;  religious  and 
political  liberty,  260;  and  Her- 
rick,  276;  Lytitas,  276,  282; 
boyhood,  279;  at  Cambridge, 
279;  at  Horton,  279;  LMMegro 
and  n  Penseroso,  280,  406,  429; 
Comtta,  280;  travels,  282;  re- 
turn to  England,  283 ;  raose 
works,  283,  294;  Epilaphium 
Damonis,  283;  Tractate  on  Edu~ 
cation,  283;  Areopagitica,  283, 
294;  Tenure  of  Kings  and 
Magistrates,  283;  later  poetic 
period,  284;  after  the  Restora- 
tion, 284;  Paradise  Lost,  284, 
406,  414;  Paradite  Regained, 
269,  285;  Samson  Agonittee, 
286,  286;  hia  ideal  of  life,  286^ 
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his  Puritan  severity.  287- para- 
phiBsers  of,  414;  the  Miilonic 
sentence,  415 

Minot,  Lawrence,  115. 

Himcle  Plays,  93,  214 ;  Telation  of, 
to   Elizabettian  drama,   218. 

Modem  literature,  rise  of,  393; 
Walpale  and  Pitt,  396 :  literature 
after  the  death  of  Pope,  400; 
Samcei,  Johnson,  401;  cbarac- 
t«riatica  of  tbe  new  hterature, 
404;  return  to  Nature,  404; 
new  sympathy  with  man,  405; 
Medieval  revival,  408,  418; 
Thomson,  410;  Gray,  Collins, 
Dyer,  etc.,  412;  the  new  poeti^ 
of  man,  413;  changea  in  poetic 
form,  414 ;  Garrick  ana  the 
Shakespearean  revival,  417; 
summaty,  420;  Goldsmith,  422. 
BoRKB,  429:  Cowper,  436; 
Burns,  444 ;  Wordsworth,  450; 
Coleridge,  459;  Scott,  470; 
Lamb,  480;  Db  Quincev,  482; 
later  poets  of  the  Revoliiliun, 
489;  Bykon,  489, 491 ;  Shelley, 
489.  49":  Keats,  504.  Vic- 
torian England:  its  literature, 
516;  pcriodiral  litemtllre,  520; 
popular  literature,  521 ;  science 
and  modem  life,  522;  and 
modern  thought  52.^;  the  new 
erainhterature,  52.'5;  Macai:i.iv, 
526;  Carlyle,  529;  Ruskin, 
541;  other  prose  writers:  the 
historians,  549;  Froude,  55!; 
literary  criticiam,  553;  Mat^ 
THEw  Ars"old,  553;  growth  of 
the  novel,  556;  Dickers,  558; 

THACKErtAT,5G0;GEORGEELIOT, 

563;  Trollope,  .^72;  Charles 
Reade,  .573;  Wilkie  Collin:;, 
573;  remnncc,  575;  R.  L, 
Stevenson,  575;  Meredith,  577; 
Hardy,  577,  579:  recent  poetrv, 
581;  the  Pre-Raphaelilcs,  .182; 
RossETTi's  poetry,  5S4;  W[i.- 
LiAM  Morris,  586;  Swixurnxt:, 
590:  Arnold,  Clough,  and 
Thomson,  .WS;  the  poetry  of 
faith  and  hope,  591 :  Ten-ntsos, 
594;  Robert  Brow.ving,  610; 
the  end  of  the  era,  623;  the 


>  prennt  and  the  future,  623; 
the  Celtic  Revival,  624. 

Monastic  historians,  76. 

Monk-Bcholar,  the,  defined,  57. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  316. 

Moore,  Thomas,  399,  491;  Lalla 
Rookh,  399. 

Moral  Plara,  216;  relation  of,  to 
EUzabetnan  drama,  218. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  177-  his  OUf- 
pia,  179,  255,  359:  Hutory  o/ 
King  Richard  the  Thwd,  187. 

Mortey,    Henry,  623, 

Morris,  William,  586;  hoUEehold 
decoration,  5S7;  seeks  to  stim- 
ulate a  national  love  of  the 
beautiful,  537;  influence  of 
Hossetti,  587;  Defence  of 
Gvinevert  and  other  Poems,  5S7 ; 
Life  and  Death  of  Jason,  587 
The  Earlhly  Paradise,  588;  his 
spirit  eBsentially  pagan,  589; 
a  fighter  and  a  retormer,  589; 
Bocialiatic  work,  589*  Dream  of 
John  Ball,  589;  Sigurd  the 
Vohvng,  589. 

Motherwell,  4!9;  Ancient  Min- 
slrelsy.  419. 

Mythology  of  the  early  Enghsh, 
20. 

Xash,  Thomas,  forerunner  of  the 
realistic  novelists,  360;  Pierce 
PenniJ^sa.  360. 

National  eong  of  England,  411. 

Nature,  return  to,  in  literature, 
399,  405;  poetry  of,  408;  new 
era  in,  410,  416. 

Newman,  John  Henry,   548. 

Newspapers,  modem,  519,  520. 

N-'w  Testament,   Tvndale'n,   188. 

Newtnn,  Sir  Isaac,  321. 

Norman*French,  75;  literature,  50. 

Norman  Conquest,  from  Alfred  to 
the,  69;  effect  of  the,  72: 
literature  from  the  Cdnquesl 
to  Chaucer,  72;  previous  inva- 
sions and  the.  73;  infuses  new 
life  into  the  Church,  75;  sum- 
mary: effects  of,  on  literature 
and  language,  94.  (See  aim 
Normans.) 

Norraandy,  31. 
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HoRBUM,  bfluoDoo  of,  upon  Eiik- 
Jkh  HiMslum,  S;  who  tbey 
wen,  73,  lUver^iiM  in  language 
•ad  litem un>  bmuKhl  into 
ED(Usd  by.  74;  RcxU^  biwli- 
OfMlvplarcU by,  75,  l!i«irci\ili- 
UtMD  Latin  Mill  £<<>uthnm,  M 

Xonh,  Sic  Tlioiiiiu,  troiwlBtof  o( 
Huioreh's  iiwa,  l9l». 

Kortbiimbria       iw       JnbtlWtunl    ' 
oentm  of  WcM«m  Eun>|«.  G7. 
SO;  docUne  of,  luid  ibn  oomiiig 
nt  ifaa  TlADM,  63. 

Novel,  bialofy  of  Ihe,  357 ;  «rijtin, 
357;  Tonianm  in  Enebind.  3M, 
«>v<int4«ntb-4*nlur}-  nxiiaiMW, 
300;  the  realislic  ML-bau)  ol 
fiction,  360.  391;  "cbarMlor- 
wriujni,'"  3«I;  ihfl  omay  und 
tbe  iMvd,  301;  [>KroE,  363; 
RiCHAKMOK.  3S7  3SS;  riDvi-l 
of  domMtio  life.  3!m  ;  riEi.ut^o. 
387^  390;  SnuUctt,  3'Jl :  CluUiii' 
iovivaI  in  ficUoo,  S^i:  eniwrtli 
of  tho  ixn'nl  in  tho  Vlctorlin) 
A(e,  560;  novel  of  iiaUon&l 
inaiuiN»,MO. 

Nia-Brov>n  Maid.  i\»,  107, 

iwl"v-.   /or  Hoorkvp).  11w<mM, 

'rnaHoj  Prinrt'.  I.>1. 

'  .UtgnJ*!,  5S7;  Chroni- 

eita  uj  C'lHinsford.  637. 
Ormulum.  87. 
OMdu.  4D7. 
Olwur.'Iliomiui.ntB;  TtmOnAaiui. 

830;  Vmif  Pre^wW.  330. 
OveHnuy.  Sir  TbooiM,  361 ;  Char- 

aetrrt,  301.  302. 
Oxford,  ItHtinn  infliwiKV  u|>oii,  i>; 

dedino  o(  leMiuniE  nt.  in  tlii< 

fifC«nnth  o-riHiry,  173;  nijldgiw 

fuuixlrd  ml,  17q;  Itic  "OxIi>nr 

IWomiw,"  177.  2». 

PmtU,  ibathmr,  77, 
Putor,  Sir  Oillvrt.  024. 
ParllMMni,  tlw  Uwxl,  IU7. 
Itjwll.  I'bomiui,  330;  im  Nfttung 

r..'     "        ..1. 

r<  ^3M;ttUiiuriu, 


I'buor. 

Viiiri 

!■ 


224;     fomivl/    lo    Sir    John 
,Vwri«.  224. 
Pcrey,  Bisliop.  407.  419;  R«lmuM 
or  Ancirnt  Englith  /Wry,  4l9i, 
4M. 

Thnma*,    tmialutor    of 

>'ptien,033. 

.!».  39A,3ir7,  400. 

ri:;«vii:,  itup  Gnrnt,  (lx>niclan,>370. 

I'oeti^-,  \atfe  place  o(,  bi  early 
KnKliHbblcnt<in>,  33:of  .Vnlurv 
408;  Wordtwortli  ami  DMnix.on, 
445;  ViModati,  5tH;  Ibo  lyric, 
.Wailhc  Piil>U.tnixKUTK»,582; 
flwll>»lic  wlxKil  dt,  AS4;  tlw 
|N9<4ry  of  (nilli  and  hope,  SM. 

Pom,  Alouivl«r.  K,  322.  32S: 
fife.  327;  The  PaMonU.  327; 
Eatay  on  Crilieimn.  3%;  The 
llape  ol  the  Uek.  IVJP.  XA.  401 ; 
ll'tWaor  ForrM,  Ml;  TVaiwJa- 
(wn  o/  Homrr.  331;  Twicken- 
luuii,  3:i2;  'Hio  ^>uncuiiJ,  333, 
334 ;  b*t  poTJiui.  334 :  f.'unu  on 
.Vein.  334.  3.-1S.  401;  Moral 
Kuayt,  334;/wt/iirion«  o/  Wor- 
oet.  3:(l ;  /fpufiii  lo  Dr.  ArbulK- 
nai.  334.  SHI ;  «poke«niia  uf  lii* 
lini.-  ■!<■■  >-.  -l..-.^.-,,.  ■CT.S; 
rpjil  i^r 

ile;i  'I  I   ■ '  :  re, 

415.     (fwQ  olsu  Avk  tiw  I'upa.t 

Pmynr  nnok,  Knriikb,  rampiloa 
by  r.    ,  ifiS: 

Prt-l;  liur.  S»3:  Iwttt- 

dci-,     .  .imlltrrti'ltid,  S82; 

TA'-'i ,   i^.i:  lUvrcfiiiiRiBL 

liiB^'.  Mj,  ,'~Nt:  alM'fiuM)  (rum 
Hrtioil  liSr.  fM;  WiuJAM 
MoHitln.  5*1;  SvnNrii'K.vir,  BOO, 

PmM,  (R«dotii  of,  it)  ll>e  AugiUf 
Uti  Am,  342. 

Prior,  Uattbew,  safl;  Atloman  m 
iht  Vanity  ot  Urn  Worttl.  337; 
Mma;  or,  Tfie  Pmrm  o/  (JU 
.UW.  Xl7:iiiiwteral  llwIigliUr 
fomiH  i>f  vene,  3.''7, 

Pmw,  ItiWItnl,  (m  tlumrAK; 
raiiidieilun.  24(1;  Sieolo'*  7'alin- 
b««ina  now  am  in.  317;  bi  wriv 
cifnUwBtb  ontuiy,  390 ;  Age  or. 
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caricatUM.  JUSO;  Tate  o/ 
Tim  Ctiiet,  560. 

DiiMril«n,  th»,  nnd  Defoe,  365. 

DofaMR,  tlonrv  AitHin,  'iSi. 

DodtWcy.  Williain,  418;  Ct>lUf>- 
HmoiOid  Fiay.ilS. 

Duone,  JoIid,  207 ;  hi«  povlry,  271 ; 
port  o(  "wU.'  Z<2:  Us  la- 
el  ii*ii<*,  'in. 

I  tomlcii,  Edw&nl,  553. 
Dnmn.  iuiglUh,  bcfotv    Shuko- 
MMTO,  211;  Eliialvllun,  211; 

period,  312;  UieprnKuraiioD  (or 
thft  IClinbelbuui  dRunu,  213; 
tlio  lltiirpoal  dnuna,  214;  ibn 
Miracle  Plttyo,  214;  the  Moral 
Pbjri,  21«;  lnt«rludeti,  218: 
tcUtion  of  miracle  and  motal 

Slava  (o  ElitabMhan  drama, 
18;  bcginninK  of  tbe  rt^lar 
drama,  2injiMlucin«o  of  nnlriot- 
iam  on,  220;  liwtuHi'aJ  plajrH, 
230;  SbaltcspMrr'a  prrdeonoMn, 
'02;  the  (tii-iilrr,  'i2li;  Smaxk- 
tmAttK,  229;  later  Hiiabolban 
dnuiia  aiMl  drautntiala,  261; 
getictal  Kun'oy,  293;  dMMdeiua 
ot,  206;  PurtUn  h'fulilirv,  UK. 

Drarton,  Michael.  221;  llrtoiail 
KpuUe*.  i2\,Baalt  o/  Afpa. 
amrt.    231:    PaMbwt.  221. 

DninunoiMl.  WUlioiD,  iSt. 

Dnriten,  Jolm,  8,  »0<>,  310,  312, 
S40;  poet  laiir«a(«  of  Uio 
RMlornlian,  3(KI,  315;  coa- 
Iraatod  with  Itunyan.  303;  lifr, 
312;  earl/  poemit,  .113:  lltrvie 
Slaa»f  tm  Oi»  lifoih  of  from. 
uwU,  313;  AMrrti  Btdut,  313;  na 
dnmatbt,  314;  «oar«enMa  of 
hi*  plan,  314;  a  tlme-aerver, 
315:  iniuti  itiniMlu.  3I.'i: 
worldly  McoeM,  315;  ■attre*. 
316;  Ahtalam  awt  ^<Ai(opAri, 
316;  Miu-FUtittor,  310;  A!<fiVu> 
Loin,  317;  Tht  HM  and  ihr 
Pmtker,  317:  later  hum  317; 
chat»cler  and  frork.  31$:  £«aay 
«/  Dramalie  Poay,  319;  nl«  Ne- 
cMMii,  322. 

O'liibar,  WiUiain.  161;  troa  pnv 
ikccBMv  of   Bum*.   161;  TA« 


ThUlb    and    tht    Rom,     163; 

Duncr  o/  (Ae  >Sei«n  liradly  Sina, 

162;  hid  '^m^W  /or  the  Makrr», 

162;  poet  Uunota,  103. 
DuniSeolu*,  lit. 
OaiMtan,  St.,  35,  7a 
Djw.   Jolin.   412;   Gmngar   HO, 

412;  /•to««.412. 

Earta,    John,    361 ;    UitntmoQ- 

TOphy.  361. 
Bdnwoftb.    Maria.    4M.    5S6; 

Cajtto  »(WJln-<  556;  fW  ^fc- 
•mf#r,  556;  Utltn,  556;  ouvel  o( 
nalianal  manncm,  556;  gave 
Ifoland  a  ploco  in  literature,  657. 

B4»m  «'  OtrOan.  106, 

t^i^htceotli  mnlnry,  aatan  pman 
writer*  of  Ibc  wrly,  3«0; 
afauMlaDoe  of  pttMc  literature, 
380;  diangoa  in  GMLuid,  3»3; 
rwo  of  UMhodinn,  3!>4;  dmrper 
■ympathy  witli  man,  395,  405; 
axpaiMMD  af  Endaod,  3V7: 
inaiMtrial  and  eodal  cOBUfee, 
300;  deeiocraoy  and  Uw  ago  o( 
ravdulion,  3dU;  litnrntunp  after 
the  death  of  Pbpo,  40(P;  Samitei. 
JoKSvys,  401 ;  rhnrttderistjia  of 
(he  nrn-  litcrnlun?.  401;  return 
to  N'atiue,  44M:  the  new  poetry 
<A  Uiut,  413;  chancM  In  poettc 
fotm,  414;  OarricR  and  the 
ShakfMpoaMan  revival,  417;  the 
Slcaia-viil  rvvjviJ,  408,  418; 
■uimnaiy,  420. 

Ii:ii»t.  ncnrse,  pinrian  Kvana,) 
562;  life,  563;  Th»  MM  m  the 
FbMt.  564;  Adam  BvU,  Sftt. 
566;  her  Ion  o(  faith  in  Chm- 
tianlty,  6M;  amlrtant  editor  of 
Ihn  WalmindrT  kmea  505; 
tinion  with  Georse  Hann'  Leww, 
565;  Serur*  of  Clerieal  (.ij*,  S«6, 
569;  "new  ere"  in  l»or  Ble,  566; 
The  Spaniiit  G^pf}/,  566;  death 
at  Mr,  I,cneR  and  mamafe  to 
John  Waller  Ooga,  M6;  bar 
<lnth,  567;  ta  novnliA,  AS7 
AiaM  t>tmnd».  567,  571 
Yter  place  in  lilcnturo.  567, 
on  ixxninoaplaoe  people,  56!t; 
Fttb  BoU,  571:  AficUlnMnA. 
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Alamor,  500:  RnoU  of  7*bm, 
lUM;  PnnuUunit  Vitbwttil.  SOI; 
/iTlh*.  .W] ;  ail  iuWiMely  Chrb- 
Uun  pwl,  .WZ;  goo*  U>  tbe 
Cnotiuent.  W2;  Ma*qtt»  of  An- 
arriiw,  S02;  hb  demomnlJc  tytn- 
pMluw,  iXK!;  dMth.  £02:  chai^ 
Mter  aad  noric,  fi03:  ITiffh  <>/ 
4004  MXl  Spifvdndion.  StH; 
tribnto  to  KcaU  ■  mcinury  in 
MAmate,  G04. 

SfaenitUDU.  Mi;  Schoolmitlrwu. 
412.  41A;  Jmmu  UiuiMn,  420. 

SauntiKHue,  J.  11.,  675;  J<An 
InaUmnt,  575. 

Siddoi»,Mni.,4)7. 

Sidney,  Sir  FUlip,  204,  3M,  340; 
itrMtfia,  350. 

Skotton,  Jplm,  1 57 :  cluntctorMtio* 
of  lii«  venw,  158;  oomparMl  to 
HabeLu*  aud  to  I)mu  Swift, 
11!3;  Piif*  OM  iJnilJh  o/  KdteaTd 
IV..  158;  a>A«  0/  CoiiD  ChtU. 
158;  K'Atf  6'inw  Yeilella  C«Urt, 
IM;  OAw  0/  PhUip  Spamw. 
VSB, 

Smilw,8Mnud,  521. 

Smith.  Ailniu,  403;  n'raAA  o/ 
S'atumtf  403. 

SinoUeit,  TobiOH,  391;  AvdnicA 
Rand<m.39t. 

SonMrvOle,  Willbm,  412;  ChMr, 
412. 

8on»«)t«,Stia)cwp«u«'f,(13S;  IQiui' 
betluui,  254;WoKhiKirtb-t>,4fi8; 
S&niut4  /nm  Ike  Porttiiiiut, 
Rimt-nVn.  SSil;  612: 

S<Nitli«r.  Ruben,  3»8,  451,  4fl0, 
405;  Vurtr  of  Kettama,  306;  ud 
OalenHicn.  460;  Fall  of  ifoW 
p^f,  460;  [Fuf  r^^,  460. 

Sptdator,  the.  »S.  353, 354,  SIMn. 

SpMrnr,  ileitxrl,  U5.  fin?. 

Sptoaer,  Bdnund,  202;  his  lUe, 
aOR:  .SIW)<kcnr(  Cuiendor,  204, 
205;  rA«  FoMe  QunM.  206. 
2SS.  250;  tfotAir  HubbanFs 
Tale,  206:  ffuiYAnCamAm  and 
Pnaktlamton,  HTT;  liv  ud  end, 
a07;uapaet,2O8, 

SpetUMian  aehool,  tlw,  26S. 

Stwn,  PuritAti  boatUliir  to  tbe, 
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S(«efe,  Sir  RiohMd,  8,  344;  life, 
345;  hM  ChrtHiait  Ilm.  946; 
ooBiediw.  Mfl;  oodal  nfonnor, 
346;  TAct  CJoMtte,  347;  Tallir, 
347;  SpMtutor,  348;  poUtkki 
activity,  3W:  RtifMDotit  ud 
dckth,  349;  eJuunct«r.  3S0;  hk 
Hvrfe.  350;  and  Addkon,  351, 
353.  355:  rJW  e>v'ubMM, «».. 

"StcUii"  (Hnil4!r  Jofatwm).8wtff  ■ 
370, 378. 

StovoDiKin,  It.  1. .  326.  d?S:  Ttvo*- 
vrv  Iilanil.  S7<i:  yoiirhful  Jo;  la 
rcmtnot,  57(1;  pii'toruJ  jumcr^ 
570;  Kidnavpiil,  Mattrr  ol  HaP\ 
Xunfnif,  ZJvmd  BtOfmtr,  Wnr  o/^ 
Htmidon,  576;  eMaybl,  critic, 
■ikI  poet,  577;  Z)r.  J«ib]iiU  aid 
Mr.  Wyif't  rAroi™  JwMf,  ITiH 
o-tStMOl.jEt  TripUr.en-.bk 
retiuiirin.  577. 

Stntlonl-oa-Avon,  23V,  2.10,  331, 
334,  338,  344. 

SluMta,  oililtrnr}-  ral«  of,  260. 

Btnbh*,  Butiap.  551;  Conxilv- 
tioniU  llulerv  of  Kn^nd,  5S1. 

SucUlng.  Sir  Jolui  uid  CMV»lter 
LyriBta.  375. 

Sumy,  l^rl  ol  (Henry  Howftid), 
183. 340. 

Swift,  JiNiotluui,  8,  331. 
ehanct«r  utd  early  ycAW, 
ooteri  tbediurcli,  373;  Tt 
a  Tub,  374,  378:  U«Hlr  of  M«1 
Boolu,  375;  nt  louscor,  375^ 
Jotirnal  te  Sulta,  376;  *l  StJ, 
Patnck'N.  Dublin.  3Td;  polbJodl 
nwrwH.  37ti:  Oulliixr'^t  Tra*-^ 
tiM.as].  377 J  oonipnivd  to  A>^- r 
titMiu  Cnuiar,  377 :  iiimnltyiJiril 
drnth.  378;  SwUt  kikI  hi* 
370;  nmtfuiad  with 
broko.  383;  ModeM 
487. 

dwlnliunw,  Al^rtidB  Ok-i - 
doMci  fnvnd  of  Uoni 
Joiiea,  and  Rowctti.   .i:«i'  lui. 
temper,  560:  AioUi'tta  in  Cob-  , 
Jon,  fiW;  Porma  nwl   BnfJoA, 
fi!)I:    Rnttiurtl.    Uart    Slmail, 
i:tiaSetf,  Tritlfam  i  ' 
501;  voliniM  o(  Ium 
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pbott  wnong  Kngliiti 
.601;  much  in  common 
'fritb     Brroo,    S9i;    l/ymn    /» 
Pntirpinr,     //ymn     la      JfiM, 
892;  poetn-  antt-t'hrMbui,  SCO. 
Symand*,  Jului  Aildington.  5<63, 

TabanI  Itm.  \\i.  143. 

TalUf,  tlw..  M7,  34B,  3S3.  354. 

TttylM,  Jartni}-.  :&«.  310  Suit 
anil  EstnUti  o/  //ofy  Ojri'^V' 
»l. 

Teniplo.  Kir  William,  373. 

TeBBywMi,  Alfracl,  ID.  ff2S;  and 
Brownti^  JII^I,  iM)3:  iha  ngn- 
MnUeim  poet  of  iMir  tn,  S2&, 
6M;  Nitture  anil  Inoka.  AM; 
olaaBJoiJ  oiNiwiit  in  bla  poMrv, 
SBS:  Ilk  life.  AOA;  ml  Cun- 
brUite.  r>Q7;  TiminutM.  A97: 
AltJwr  Henr^-  HniUm,  507 ; 
PormJ,  rktr/lv  Lfrintl,  MH.  bV7 ; 
Patnet  i>t  Ah,  A97:  Iwm  tun 
(■tber  and  Invw  CDiubcidiH), 
508;  dMtli  u(  HaUam,  fi%; 
/n  Jf*M«or*i«m,  SW;  M(lkM  in 
l^ndon,  809;  mi  ciHitiiB  kIoo- 
tie,  500;  UcJ^Iri/  t/atl  and  othei 
pOMiMi.  000;  mkrruan  and 
apmlniiaetit  lo  tbe  Cauraal«- 
■hl|),  Afli :  OuMH  ifunr,  001 : 

(hn  anmixt  LMkdty  Hall.  601; 
niMMttr,  <K»:  dMib.  IW;  hi> 
work,  603;  aaa  poet  of  Niiinnv 
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